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R E P O R T 


OF  THE 

SANITARY  COMMISSION 


TO 

HIS  HONOR  J.  L.  LEWIS, 

MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  ; 


AND  THE 

HONORABLE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF  ALDERMEN 

'AND  ASSISTANT  ALDERMEN. 


I Gentlemen  : 

You  will  be  pleased  to  accept  herewith  a Report  embodying  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  upon  the  special 
and  various  matters  committed  to  their  charge  hy  the  Council.  The 
delay  in  presenting  it,  is  ascribable  almost  entirely  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  thoroughness  aimed  at,  in  gathering  from  all  sources  of 
sanitary  intelligence,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  facts  and  phenomena 
deemed  useful  in  tracing  and  attesting  the  origin  and  causes — the  atmos- 
pheric  and  terrene  conditions — the  transmission — duration  and  expulsion 
of  that  formidable  disease — the  yellow  fever.  No  opportunity  has  been 
slighted — no  toils  have  been  spared  to  push  our  explorings  and  researches 
throughout  the  vast  realms  of  the  yellow  fever  zone,  in  both  South  and 
North  America,  and  the  AVest  Indies,  and  the  voluminous  sanitary  data 
prefixed  to  our  Report,  are  our  vouchers  for  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  our  labors.  Even  since  our  Report  has  gone  to  press — most  valuable 
accessions,  in  response  to  our  circulars,  have  been  received  from  abroad; 
and  we  are  still  farther  assured  of  valuable  testimony  on  the  way  to  us 
from  distant  fever  regions  worthy  of  all  consideration  afld  respect. 
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Out  of  these  data,  together  with  the  experience  of  many  years,  have 
grown  the  materials  winch  form  the  opinions  and  principles  put  forth  m 
the  Report,  as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  yellow  fever,  of  which  no  more 
may  be  said  at  present,  than  that  two  of  these  principles  will  be  found 
of  inestimable  value  after  experiment  and  experience  shall  have  fully 

tested  their  soundness  and  infallibility. 

The  one  is  that  yellow  fever  is  and  always  has  been,  here  an  I elsewhere 

a preventable  disease , and 

The  other  is,  that  the  presence  of  two  general  hygienic  conditions  are 
absolutely  indispensible  to  the  origination  and  transmission  of  the  disease 
—the  one  of  them,  atmospheric— the  other  terrene.  Ihese  must  meet 
in  combination , or  there  will  be  no  result.  The  absence  of  one,  as  to  tha 
disease,  is  as  the  absence  of  both,  and  as  one  of  these  conditions  is  almost 
wholly  within  the  control  of  man  and  the  other  partially  so,  it  must  : 1- 
low  that  his  power  extends  to  its  prevention  and  expulsion. 

These  two  principles  constitute  the  bases  of  all  the  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  with  which  the  Report  closes,  and  which  were  specially 
devised  for  practical  execution  through  the  minstrations  of  the  city 
authorities. 

Throughout  the  several  Reports  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  avoid 
speculative  opinions— to  adapt  all  our  principles  and  suggestions  to  prac- 
tical ends,  having  the  great  object  of  our  appointment — utility  to  our 
stricken  city — ever  before  our  eyes — as  a polar  star  for  our  guidance. 

With  the  presentation  of  this  Report,  the  authority  of  the  commission 
ceases.  Its  labors  and  its  functions  end  together,  yet  its  members  cannot 
part  with  the  voluminous  record  of  their  toils,  without  an  expression  of 
their  entire  and  unwavering  confidence,  that,  if  the  preventive  and  reme- 
dial measures  they  have  recommended,  shall  be  fully  carried  out,  rigidly 
enforced  and  perseveringly  maintained  by  the  city  authorities — it  would 
be  altogether  impossible,  for  the  yellow  fever  to  originate  here,  or  to  be 
disseminated  as  an  epidemic,  if  brought  from  abroad. 


THE 


JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  FUNCTIONS 

OF  THE 

SANITARY  COMMISSION 


During  our  late  great  epidemic,  the  subject  ot  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  city  became  a theme  of  deep  concern  and  anxious  scrutiny.  The 
great  malignity  of  the  fever— its  unparalleled  spread,  visiting  places  here- 
tofore exempt  from  its  ravages,  all  tended  to  arouse  public  attention, 
and  the  conclusion  was  at  an  early  period  arrived  at,  that  the  subject 

merited  the  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation..  Prior  to  this 
period  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  had  not  received  the  atten- 
tion its  great  importance  required.  We  have  had  occasional  Boards 
of  Health,  whose  existence  continued  two  or  three  years,  with  laige 
intervals  intervening,  and  being  mere  boards  of  record  with  little 
authority  or  means,  but  partial  benefits  resulted  from  them.  Divers 
opinions  had  been  expressed  in  the  city  journals  with  regard  to  the  salu- 
brity of  the  city.  The  public  had  been  pretty  steadily  assured,  by  the 
authorities  and  others,  that  “ the  city  was  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
Union,  although  subject  to  occasional  epidemics.  ” Confiding  in  these 
assurances,  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  took  little  part  in  the  subject, 
being  quieted  and  lulled  into  security  by  these  representations.  Our 
reputation  abroad,  however,  from  occasional  exposures  by  Boards  of 
Health  and  other  sources,  and  above  all,  the  great  calamity  of  1853,  fully 
aroused  the  public,  and  induced  the  determination  to  look  thoroughly 
into  the  subject,  and  through  the  urgent  promptings  of  public  senti- 
ment, the  Board  of  Health,  (the  only  body  then  acting  that  had  the  power 
—the  City  Council  having  adjourned  for  the  summer,)  appointed  the 
Hon.  A.  D.  Crossman,  Mayor  of  the  city ; Drs.  E.  H.  Barton,  A.  F.  Axson, 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  OK 


S.  1).  McNeil,  J.  C.  Simonds,  J.  L.  Riddell,  to  constitute  a Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

To  this  Commission  were  deputed  special  instructions  for  inquiry  and 
investigation,  viz : 

1st. — To  inquire  into  the  origin  and  mode  of  transmission  or  propa- 
gation of  the  late  epidemic  yellow  fever. 

2d. — To  inquire  into  the  subject  of  sewerage  and  common  drains,  their 
adaptability  to  the  situation  of  our  city,  and  their  influence  on  health. 

3d. — To  inquire  into  the  subject  of  quarantine,  its  uses  and  applica- 
bility here,  and  its  influence  in  protecting  the  city  from  epidemic  and 
contagious  maladies,  and 

4th. — To  mate  a thorough  examination  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city,  into  all  causes  influencing  it,  in  present  and  previous  years  and 
to  suggest  the  requisite  sanitary  measures  to  remove  or  prevent  them  and 
into  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  in  ports  and  other  localities  having  inter- 
course with  New  Orleans. 

The  Commission  immediately  organized  and  proceeded  with  due  dili- 
gence to  the  fulfillment  of  the  important  task  confided  to  it.  It  issued 
circulars  embracing  all  the  points  suggested  for  examination,  and  distri- 
buted them  among  the  medical  faculty  and  citizens  here  and  the  adjoin- 
ing States,  and  to  every  quarter  of  the  yellow  fever  region,  whence  infor- 
mation could  be  expected  to  enlighten  its  judgment  on  the  subjects  to 
be  considered.  It  sat  as  a Court  of  Inquiry  in  this  city  daily  for  about 
three  months,  eliciting  and  inviting  information  from  every  accessible 
source. 

When  this  field  had  been  sufficiently  explored,  it  deputed  its  various 
members  to  visit  different  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States  where 
the  epidemic  had  existed,  to  institute  inquiries  upon  like  matters  and 
report  upon  them.  One  member  was  sent  to  visit  the  various  Eastern 
cities,  to  obtain  information  of  their  sanitary  condition,  ordinances  and 
usages.  He  was  likewise  instructed  to  visit  Washington,  to  apply  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  aid  in  obtaining  through  our  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  agencies  throughout  the  yellow  fever  zone,  whatever 
information  our  circulars  called  for,  or  that  would  advance  the  cause  we 
were  engaged  in. 

The  readiness  and  courtesy  shown  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  tlie  efficient  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
others  here  and  elsewhere,  the  intelligence  and  readiness  manifested  by 
those  gentlemen  to  whom  our  circulars  were  addressed,  are  sources  of 
gratification  to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  it  is  our  desire  to 
state  emphatically,  that  although  much  diversity  of  opinion  existed,  not 
only  in  the  profession,  but  among  others,  whose  evidence  we  have  pro- 
cured, from  nearly  every  part  of  the  yellow  fever  zone,  as  at  present  exist- 
ing— we  have  conceived  it  our  duty  to  receive  and  promulge  them,  and 
let  the  public  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  them.^ 
The  ample  success  which  has  followed  our  efforts  to  procure  information  is 
attested  in  the  evidence  and  documents  accompanying  this.  The  reports  on 
the  subjects  presented  to  our  consideration,  must  speak  for  themselves,  they 
are  all  herewith  presented  to  the  Mayor,  City  Council  and  the  public,  and 
we  tender  our  kindest  acknowledgments  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr. 
Marcy,)  for  the  facilities  he  has  furnished  us  in  acquiring  most  valuable  in- 
formation from  abroad  from  the  highest  and  most  valuable  sources ; and 

To  Mr.  R.  G.  Scott,  U.  S.  Consul,  and  Drs.  Pennell,  Lallement  and 
Candido,  at  Rio  Janeiro;  Mr.  W.  Lilley,  U.  S.  Consul,  at  Pernambuco; 
Mr.  J.  Graham,  U.  S.  Consul,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Kennedy,  at  Buenos  Ayres ; 
Dr.  AY.  Jamieson,  at  Guayaquil ; Mr.  S.  Grinalds  and  Dr.  Lacomb,  at 
Puerto  Cabello ; Mr.  N.  Towner,  U.  S.  Consul,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Sinckler, 
at  Barbadoes ; Drs.  Amic  and  Chapuis,  at  Martinique ; Mr.  J.  Helm,  U. 
S.  Consul,  and  Dr.  Pretto,  at  St.  Thomas ; Dr.  AV.  Humboldt,  at  Mexico ; 
Mr.  J.  AY.  Dirgan,  U.  S.  Consul,  and  Dr.  Lafon,  at  Matamoras ; and  Mr. 
Pickett,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz;  and  J.  AV.  Dana,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Lucre,  Bolivia. 

The  duty  of  investigating  the  various  subjects  referred  to  this  commis- 
sion under  the  instructions  has  been  duly  distributed  among  the  different 
members — to  Drs.  Axson  and  McNeil,  the  first ; to  Dr.  Riddell,  the  second  ; 
to  Dr.  Simonds,  the  third ; and  to  Dr.  Barton,  the  fourth. 
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The  Sanitary  Commission,  in  fulfillment  of  the  important  trust 
confided  to  it,  has  deemed- it  one  of  its  most  urgent  duties  thoroughly 
to  examine  into  the  past  state  of  the  health  of  the  city,  so  far  as  records 
could  be  procured  to  attest  it.  These  have  extended  beyond  half  a 
century— although  the  records  of  many  of  the  years  have  been 
sparse  and  imperfect.  With  occasional  exceptions  the  results  have 
proved  very  unfavorable  to  its  health  in  the  past;  yet,  as  sanitaiy 
guides  and  beacons,  they  are  regarded  as  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

There  must  exist  some  cause  for  the  great  insalubrity  shown  in  the 
mortuary  returns.  It  certainly  does  not  arise  from  its  cleanliness  and 
the  absence  of  those  sources  productive  of  disease  in  every  country. 
Then  it  must  derive  its  origin  from  those  conditions  in  which  it 
differs  from  other  places  that  are  healthy.  It  must  proceed  from 
those  circumstances  which  the  uniform  experience  of  mankind  has 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  insalubrity  elsewhere.  Or  shall  we  abandon 
as  useless,  all  the  dear  bought  experience  of  our  race,  and  remain  as 
we  are  despite  our  recent  severe  and  bitter  afflictions  ? Are  we  forever 
to  turn  our  face  upon  the  past,  and  to  be  made  no  wiser  by  its  valuable 
teachings  1 The  problem  thus  presented  to  us  to  solve  is  not  a new 
one ; it  has  been  solved  a thousand  times  before ; we  give  it  again, 
with  the  special  experience  derived  from  our  locality  and  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  same  uniform  results. 

The  value  of  general  hygienic  regulations  has  been  extensively  com- 
mented upon  in  a subsequent  report;  that  of  personal  hygiene  is 
hardly  less  important ; upon  this  depends  mainly  not  only  our  per- 
sonal comfort,  but  health  ; and  it  is  in  many  cases  the  only  substiute  for 
sanitary  regulations  of  a more  general  nature,  affecting  the  entiie 
community  ; and  is  of  special  value  to  us  here  where  the  lattei  have 
been  so  much  neglected.  That  they  are  more  appreciated  than  for- 
merly, is  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  about  halt  a centtuy 
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ago  leprosy  existed  to  such  an  extent  in  New  Orleans,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  erect  a hospital  for  its  special  treatment,  (a  quan- 
tity of  land  in  the  rear  of  the  city  having  been  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose,) and  there  are  still  surviving  among  us  those  who  have  a lively 
recollection  of  that  loathsome,  malady.  It  too,  has  yielded  to  the 
ameliorating  hand  of  civilization  and  modern  comfort,  or  climatic 
changes,  and  is  now  confined  to  the  inferior  grades  of  society  in  Cuba 
and  Mexico.  When  the  general  principles  of  hygiene  shall  have  been 
as  widely  extended  over  the  city,  our  epidemic  and  endemic  fevers 
will  in  like  manner  disappear,  and  we  may  again  enjoy  that  salubrity 
which  was  once  our  wont. 

The  causes  of  this  insalubrity  have  been  most  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  they  are  fairly  ascribable  to 
local  conditions  which  are  mainly  removable.  A reference  to  some 
of  them  here,  the  principles  applicable  to  them,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion for  their  removal  or  abatement,  will  not  be  inapplicable  in  antci- 
pation  of  the  Reports  themselves. 

Throughout  the  vast  period  to  which  this  investigation  has  ex- 
tended, commencing  when  the  population  did  not  exceed  8,7.76,  (in 
1796.)  no  epidemic  has  occurred  that  has  not  been  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  a great  disturbance  of  the  original  soil  of  the  country,  (in 
digging  and  clearing  out  canals,  basins,  &c.,)  although  other  local 
causes  doubtless  had  their  influence.  This  has  been  so  unequivocal 
and  so  constant,  and  without  cxcejrtion,  that  it  seems  to  the  Com- 
mission to  bear  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  proofs  of  it 
are  furnished  in  the  following  pages,  and  might  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended in  its  more  local  influences.  This  disturbance  seems  to  have 
generally  taken  place  with  great  recklessness,  manifestly  preferring 
for  the  purpose  the  warm  season,  during  which  it  is  most  dangerous. 

We  have  to  make  the  same  remark  in  relation  to  the  clearing  and 
draining  the  neighboring  swamps,  both  of  vast  public  utility,  and 
when  done  in  a suitable  season  and  proper  manner,  under  enlightened 
advisement,  not  injurious  to  the  public  health  ; but  most  disastrous, 
when  these  are  not  faithfully  observed,  as  medical  annals  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  past  fully  attest. 

The  numerous  undrained,  unfilled  lots  and  squares  dotting  the 
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surface  of  the  city,  becoming  muddy  pools  in  the  rainy,  which  is 
always  the  sickly  season,  and  common  receptacles  for  filth  and 
garbage  of  all  kinds,  are  exhibited  in  our  sanitary  map , and  should 
be  early  abated. 

The  numerous  low,  crowded  and  filthy  tenements,  many  of  which 
are  also  indicated  on  the  map,  are  probably  as  disastrous  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  fever  as  any  other ; they  are  common  “fever  nests,” 
and  are  denominated  “nuisances”  of  the  deepest  dye.  They  con- 
stitute the  ordinary  hotbeds  of  disease  and  death  at  every  epidemic 
period , (j  ellow  fever,  cholera  or  what,  not.)  They  have  been  signalized 
by  a most  fearful  mortality.  They  conduce  much  to  impair  the  repu- 
tation of  the  city  for  salubrity  and  they  demand  therefore  the  firm 
cauterizing  appliances  of  the  city  government. 

The  extensive  livery  stables  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  vacheries 
near  the  thickly  populated  districts,  and  the  vicinage  of  slaughter 
houses  should  be  abated,  as  they  strongly  tend  to  impair  the  purity 
of  the  city  atmosphere. 

The  present  cemeteries  within  the  city  limits  should  by  all  means 
be  closed  against  future  use. 

The  kitchen  offal  and  back  yard  filth,  including  the  bad  system  and 
neglect  of  the  privies,  constitute  some  of  the  greatest  sources  of  vi- 
tiated air,  and  require  the  most  active  agency  and  timely  surveillance 
of  the  Health  Department. 

The  system  of  sewerage  set  forth  in  the  second  repoit  is  confidently 
recommended  as  well  for  its  economy  as  its  promised  efficacy. 

The  present  mode  of  cleansing  the  streets  is  most  defective;  the 
time  is  inappropriate.  It  should  be  done,  at  least  during  hot  weather, 
wh  n the  sun  is  no  longer  present  to  distil  the  poison  into  the  atmos- 
phere. The  carts  should  in  all  cases  immediately  follow  the  scraper 
and  remove  the  gathered  garbage,  in  covered  carts,  and  that  taken 
from  under  the  bridges  should  never  be  spread  upon  the  streets.  It 
had  better  be  left  where  it  is,  protected  from  the  sun. 

None  but  the  most  superficial  disturbance  of  the  soil,  or  cleaning 
out  of  canals  and  basins,  should  be  permitted  during  the  hot  season. 

The  bank  of  the  river,  the  levee,  wh  rves,  and  filth  from  the  ship- 
ping. require  a special  police;  they  constitue  some  of  the  most  preg- 
nant sources  of  disease. 
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The  effect  of  these  various  nuisances  and  others  on  the  disastrou 
of  last  year,  is  fully  set  forth  on  the  sanitary  map  with  its  accompanying 

exposition. 

After  the  ample  detail  of  local  eauaea  for  our  rummer  and  fall  fevers 
under  a high  temperature  and  the  great  humidity  incidental  to  our  posi- 
tion. it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  a snfflm  * ™tb- 

out  looking  abroad  for  the  sources  of  our  insalubrity.  Itcvert.,*-. 
relation  to  the  subject  of  QcAWAsnsv,  although  the  Commission  is  un.,1. 
imous  in  the  belief  that  no  system,  however  rigid  or  «wU)  «•»* 
out,  can  ever  be  a substitute  for  the  sanitary  or  prevent, ve  measures  we 
have  recommended,  and  which  if  properly  enforced,  would  he  at  once  a 
protection  against  both  the  origination  and  spread  of  yellow  fever  an 

cholera  among  ns,  yet  in  the  imperfection  that  must  attach  to  a,l  such 

measures,  we  unite  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
station  below  the  city,  under  the  surveillance  and  control  of  the  Health 
Department,”  thereby  preventing  all  foal  vessel*  from  entering  the  port 
with  diseased  passengers  or  crew,  placing  the  restriction  o nig  whore  Mu  a 
measure  of  safety,  and  furnishing  character  and  security  abroad  to  our 

intercourse  with  other  nations. 

We  are  sensible  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  and  in  the  community  in  relation  to  the  communi- 
cability of  yellow  fever,  and  have  investigated  the  subject  with  great  care 
in  the  following  pages;  and  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to,  is  that  yel- 
low fever  is  not  a disease  personally  contagious,  that  its  infectious  pro- 
perties are  only  communicable  in  a foul  or  infectious  atmo^pheie  , that  h, 
that  a foul  vessel  or  individual  with  the  disease,  will  only  propagate  it, 
under  atmospherical  and  local  conditions  similar  to  that  winch  furnished 
its  nativity.  That  although  vitiated  or  infectious  air  may  be  conveyed  m 
goods  and  in  various  ways  to  distant  places,  ventilation  speedily  dissipates 
it,  and  that  if  disease  results,  when  it  is  much  concentrated,  or  with  very 
susceptible  individuals,  it  extends  no  farther,  except  under  the  conditions 
above  specified.  The  occurrences  of  the  last  season,  and  we  believe,  all 
antecedent  years,  supply  us  with  innumerable  illustrations  m the-  estab- 
lishment and  corroboration  of  these  important  principles. 

But  farther  than  this,  the  Commission  has  not  remained  satisfied  with 
theoretical  presumptive  evidences.  MoBt  careful  scrutiny  in.o  .hs 
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actual  occurrences  of  the  first  eruption  of  the  fever,  its  spread,  the  char- 
acter of  its  localizations,  the  persons  most  liable  and  suffering  from  what- 
ever class  and  country,  have  converted  presumptive  proof*  into  positive 
certainty,  that  the  fever  originated  with  us,  that  its  fatal  jnalignity  and 
sprea  1 was  justly  attributable  to  a very  remarkable  concurrence  and 
combination  of  atmospheric  and  terrene  causes,  always  peculiarly  fatal  to 
human  health  and  life.  These  have  been  most  amply  examined  and  fully 
pointed  out,  and  the  gratifying  fact  is  shown,  that  at  least  one  of  these 
causes  is  entirely  under  our  control,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  greatly 
to  diminish  the  other,  and  hence  by  disseverance , the  fatal  union  is  pre- 
vented. 

Ihe  Commission  has  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  the  climatic  con- 
dition, to  which  our  latitude  and  position  peculiarly  expose  us,  so  far 
back  as  meteorological  records  would  permit.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  meteorology  of  a place,  is,  in  other  words,  its  cli- 
mate, and  upon  this  mainly  depends  the  character  of  its  diseases,  for  these 
special  liabilities  are  dependant  upon  conditions  which  constitute  the 
difference  between  one  climate  and  another.  Were  it  otherwise  all  climates 
would  have  similar  diseases,  nor  would  varieties  of  season  alter  them. 
W e have  become  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  much  error  lias 
existed  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  evils  incident  to  our  location  can  be 
greatly  ameliorated.  It  may  be  probably  premature  at  this  early  day  of 
the  practical  application  of  meteorology  to  etiology,  to  venture  into  much 
very  precise  detail,  with  regard  to  the  elements  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  great  scourges  of  our  city,  (yellow  fever  and  cholera.) 
But  in  the  infancy  of  meteorological  inquiry,  as  at  all  beginnings,  there 
must  be  a starting  point.  The  testimony  we  offer  to  the  scientific  public, 
i3  submitted  with  great  diffidence,  but  as  pioneers,  we  make  our  humble 
offering  at  the  shrine  ot  science,  to  be  corroborated  or  refuted  by  subse- 
quent observations.  If  true,  we  cannot  over  value  their  importance,  if 
not,  the  experiments  to  disprove  them  will  lead  to  valuable  results. 

We  have  essayed  to  show  what  are  the  precise  meteorological  or 
climatic  elements,  necessary  for  the  existence  not  only  of  epidemic 
yellow  fever,  but  of  cholera ; that  is,  to  show  what  are  the  meteoro- 
id ^u“.dcerS  Xdg™  °f  CommU8ion-  from  tWs^^ertion.  ^eoymg 
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logical  conditions  under  which  they  prevail,  at  each  stage  of  their 
commencement,  progress,  maximum  intensity  and  declination.  T he  dif- 
ference in  the  combination  productive  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera 
may  be  comparatively  small,  although  the  effects  are  so  different,  nor 
is  this  very  uncommon  or  wanting  in  illustration  in  various  depart- 
ments of  science  or  medicine.  A change  of  wind,  with  a differ- 
ence of  five  or  ten  degrees  of  temperature  may  produce  the  most 
fatal  pleurisy,  pneumonia  or  laryngitis.  So,  the  same  apparent  con- 
dition produces  a great  diversity  of  effects  on  individuals  of  different 
physical  susceptibilities,  and  a difference  of  one  or  two  grains  of 
moisture  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  air  we  breathe  may,  and  often  does 
result  in  the  occurrence  ot  the  most  fatal  maladies. 

The  results  we  have  come  to,  after  a careful  analysis  of  the  records 
in  this  climate,  at  least,  during  the  several  years  through  which 
these  are  reliable,  (and  they  have  been  made  with  greattminuteness 
during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and  corroborated  as  far  as  they  go 
by  those  of  every  epidemic  yellow  fever  and  cholera  that  has  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  of  which  there  are  any  records ; the  more  special 
details  embracing  nine  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  six  of  cholera,) 
are  embraced  in  the  following  table. 
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CLIMATIC  OH  METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA  ASD  YELLOW  FEVER  AT  NEW  ORLEANS, 

AND  COMPARISON  OF  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED,  DURING  THE  THREE  EPOCHS  OF 

COMMENCEMENT,  ACME  OE  MAXIMUM,  AND  DECLINATION,  OF  THE  EPIDEMICS  OF  CHOLERA  and  YELLOW  FEVER, 
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This  table  shows  what  an  examination  of  the  details  of  which  it 
is  but  the  concentrated  result  would  more  than  justify  ; viz  : 

1.  — What  are  the  several  meteorological  conditions  of  yellow  fever 
and  cholera  at  the  commencement. , maximum  intensity  and  declination 
of  these  two  diseases  when  existing  in  their  epidemic  grades. 

2.  — In  comparison,  it  shows  that  cholera  exists  in  a greater  range 
of  temperature  and  humidity  than  yellow  fever. 

3.  — That  these  diversities  constitute  the  pabulum  for  its  support, 
so  far  as  the  mere  climatic  condition  is  concerned. 

4.  — That  a higher  solar  radiation  and  atmospheric  pressure  exists 
during  yellow  fever  periods  than  during  cholera.  Although  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  under  which  these  two  diseases  prevail  are  .^hown 
by  this  average  table  to  be  about  the  same,  the  barometer  continuing  at 
a permanently  higher  grade,  more  regularly  and  constantly  in  yellow 
fever  than  in  cholera,  yet  in  this  latter  the  fluctuations  are  much 
greater;  indeed,  it  is  so  under  all  its  climatic  relations,  as  is  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  large  detailed  table  too  extensive  for  this  sum- 
mary, of  which  this  is  a very  condensed  abstract. 

5.  — That  for  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  a higher  range  of  tem- 
perature and  of  dew  point  for  its  commencement  and  maximum  inten- 
sity, and  that  a declension  of  the  former  (temp.)  to  less  than  70°,  and 
the  latter  (dew  point)  to  near  60°  puts  a speedy  end  to  its  epidemic 
existence. 

6.  — That  a larger  quantity  of  rain  usually  falls,  on  an  average, 
during  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  than  during  cholera. 

7. — The  “ drying  power”  is  more  variable  during  cholera  than 
during  yellow  fever. 

8.  — The  average  duration  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  has  been  5S.33 
days,  and  the  period  of  its  influence  decreasing,  while  the  average 
duration  of  cholera  has  been  37.66  days,  and  the  period  increasing. 

These  experiments  are  fully  borne  out  by  what  we  see  daily  verified 
of  the  ravages  of  these  two  very  different  diseases  in  the  various  cli- 
mates that  have  been  subject  to  them. 

If  subsequent  observations  shall  prove  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  the  futuie  occurrence  and  continuance  of  epidcvxic  yellow 
fever  will  be  ascertained  with  great  probability  by  referring  to  a well 
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kept  meteorological  register;  it  will  show  what  valuable  information 
is  to  be  derived  from  connecting  accurate  and  extensive  meteorolog- 
ical experiments  with  the  Health  Department,  recommended  in  a sub- 
sequent report. 

There  are  but  two  practical  remarks  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
draw  from  this  table,  and  from  the  reasoning  in  the  reports:  the  first  is, 
that  although  it  is  easier  to  keep  free  of  yellow  fever  than  of  cholera, 
we  can  exercise,  much  influence  on  the  causation  of  both,  even  in  their 
climatic  relations;  and  secondly,  the  combination  of  the  terrene  and 
meteorological  conditions  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
of  either,  we  certainly  have  it  in  our  power  greatly  to  control,  be- 
cause, by  proper  policeing  and  regard  to  other  hygienic  measures,  that 
condition  is  clearly  under  our  influence. 

If  then,  we  have  demonstrated,  as  we  trust  we  have,  in  the  subse- 
quent pages,  these  important  truths,  and  shown  what  are  the  meteor- 
ological elements  necessary  for  the  existence  of  epidemic  yellow  fever, 
and  even  of  cholera,  and  pointed  out  the  conditions  in  which  they  de- 
cline, its  great  value  will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  scientific 
public,  but  far  beyond  this,  its  importance  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  hie  will  be  inestimable.  The  ability  to  make  the  announcement  that  an 
epidemic  exists  ; and  again,  that  it  suspends  its  ravages,  and  that  all 
danger  is  over;  in  the  first  case  warning  the  accessible  population  to 
speed  to  a place  of  safety,  and  in  the  second  enabling  us  to  invite 
back  the  flying  citizens  to  their  deserted  homes ; to  open  the  public 
thoroughfares  to  the  resumption  of  business,  and  the  ordinary  purpo- 
ses and  pursuits  of  life,  will  be  of  incalculable  practical  value  to  the 
community.  This  principle  is  held  forth  for  our  guidance  throughout 
our  report ; nay,  it  is  the  basis  on  which  is  founded,  the  object 
sought— prevention,  saving  the  community  from  the  infliction  of  dis- 
ease. 

W e state  these  as  the  result  of  our  experience  in  this  climate , and 
let  us  be  understood  to  mean  that  by  the  meteorological  elements  of 
these  diseases,  (consisting  of  a very  high  range  of  temperature  and 
saturation,  and  great  solar  radiation,)  we  intend  to  express  the  limits 
within  which  they  have  prevailed  here  epidemically,  which  are  essential 
to  their  existence  as  such,  and  beyond  which  they  soon  cease.  Now 
whether  these  views  will  be  borne  out  elsewhere,  yve  believe  there  is,  as 
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yet,  no  recorded  (certainly  no  published)  statements  to  show.  We  are 
perfectly  sensible  that  climatic  conditions  and  national  susceptibilities 
differ  in  different  countries,  and  produce  often  diversified  results, 
and  that  cholera  has  prevailed  in  great  apparent  diversity  of 
climates,  and  that  the  meteorological  elements  would  seem  not 
to  apply  to  it.  Statements  are  recorded  of  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  when  the  exposed  thermometer  was  near  zero — this  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  an  inside  temperature  of  between  70°  and  60°, 
with  filth,  the  peculiarly  noxious  effect  of  crowding  and  most  defective 
ventilation,  (and  of  course,  a high  dew  point,)  all  of  which,  we  know, 
exists  in  Russian  dwellings,  where  this  disease  pre%railed.  The  incon- 
gruity then  no  longer  exists,  for  it  is  the  condition  to  which  the  in- 
dividual is  exposed  that  is  to  he  estimated.  Nevertheless,  we  acknowl- 
edge that  it  will  take  time,  observation  and  experiment  in  different 
climates  to  show  where  and  what  may  be  the  variations,  if  any,  fiom 
the  views  laid  down.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  they  are 
not  precisely  the  same  elementary  or  atomic  (if  we  can  use  the  ex- 
pression) combination,  yet  the  principle  is  the  same;  to-wit : — 
a union  of  meteorological  and  terrene  conditions  for  the  production 
of  either  of  these  epidemics. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  the  reports,  the  facts  commented  on,  the 
important  and  necessary  combination  of  meteorological  and  terrene  con- 
ditions, the  places  and  sources  of  infection  pointed  out  in  our  map,  with 
their  constant  consequences,  have  been  most  impressively  and  accurately 
illustrated  and  corroborated  by  what  has  occurred  during  the  present 
summer,  (1854.)  Fever  has  again  been  manufactured  in  the  depots  point- 
ed out,  (under  the  combination  alledged)  the  filthy  wharves  and  river  banks 
have  again  cast  their  noisome  odor  to  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
additional  aid  from  corrupted  bilge  water  and  filthy  vessels  from  abroad, 
the  dirty  back  yards  and  unfilled  lots  and  overflowing  privies  have  added 
their  mite,  the  cleansing  out  of  canals  and  the  disturbance  of  the  streets 
for  laying  down  water  and  gas  pipes  have  continued  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  although  the  streets  have  been  better  attended  to  than  hereto- 
fore, they  form  a very  small  portion  of  the  necessary  policeing  of  a great 
city,  and  the  result  has  been  that  yellow  fever  has  again  swept  off  its 
numerous  victims  and  will  ever  do  so  until  we  become  wiser  by  the  les- 
sons that  have  been  so  often  furnished  ub. 
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But  again,  this  position  has  been  farther  confirmed  l>y  what  has  occurred 
in  other  cities  during  the  present  year.  In  the  city  of  Savannah , tho 
epidemic  of  this  year  is  with  great  probability  attributable  to  the  exhu- 
mation of  a large  number  of  vessels  sunk  just  below  the  city  during 
the  revolutionary  war  and  that  of  1812,  to  the  filthy  land  and  other  debris 
derived  from  the  city  and  the  tide,  which  was  thrown  upon  the  bank 
near  the  town  and  even  spread  upon  the  streets,  over  which  the  wind 
constantly  blew,  and  to  the  excavation  of  the  soil  of  the  streets  (at  least 
a mile)  tor  the  purpose  of  laying  down  water  pipes. 

1 he  epidemic  at  Augusta,  was  as  fairly  owing  to  the  cleaning  out  of 
filthy  canals  in  the  city,  and  exposure  of  the  offensive  mud  to  the  hot 
summers  sun,  to  the  emptying  the  city  filth  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  was  unusually  low,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  soil  of  the  city 
tor  the  purpose  of  laying  down  gas  pipes. 

Since  the  special  reports  were  written,  and  even  gone  to  press,  some, 
indeed  most  ot  the  foreign  reports,  highly  valuable  as  they  all  are,  have 
been  received  through  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  it  is  no 
slight  gratification  for  the  Commission  to  compare  their  experience  and 
observations  in  relation  to  the  etiology  and  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever 
with  their  distinguished  confreres  in  other  regions  of  this  zone,  and  to 
see  the  remarkable  harmony  in  our  views;  it  furnishes  a strong  corrobora- 
tion ot  the  opinions  and  principles  announced,  and  presents  a new  claim 
on  public  confidence. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  a full  manner  the  views  herein  set 
forth,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  project  of  a Health  Department  in  a 
subjoined  report  Such  an  organization  we  deem  indispensable  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  ot  the  city ; special  requisites  are  demanded,  with 
experience,  science  and  skill.  It  should  be  constituted  a special  Consul- 
tative Department,  to  be  advised  with  in  all  cases  by  the  city  government, 
affecting  the  health  ot  the  city,  and  it  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  they  are 
very  numerous.  No  enlightened  large  city  is  without  one,  and  here  it  is 
more  demanded  than  in  any  other. 

It  is  recommended  to  State,  city  and  corporate  authorities,  that  when- 
ever disease  ot  an  epidemic  character  exists  to  an  unusual  extent  or  ma- 
lignancy, that  special  commissions  be  instituted  to  investigate  their  ori- 
3* 
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gin  and  causes.  Such  action  is  in  consonance  with  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  are  proud  that  the  first  Commission  for  tins  great 
philanthropic  purpose,  shculd  have  the  honor  of  having  been  originated  in 
New  Orleans. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  3,  line  2d,  for  26th  read  27th. 

“ 3,  “ 5th,  for  two  days  read  28th. 

“ 4,  see  Appendix  for  Dr.  M.  M.  Dowler’s 

evidence. 

“ 6,  see  Appendix  for  Clark’s  and  Pash- 

ley’s  evidence. 

“ 7,  read  Rahaze  for  Rohanson,  in  Dr. 

Browning’s  testimony 

“ 8,  see  Appendix  for  Dr.  Shuppert’s’evi- 

dence. 

“ 8,  read  in  evidence  of  same,  23d  for  28th 

May. 

“ 11,  read  Josephine  for  St.  Josephine. 

“ 14,  read  where  for  were,  in  line  14th. 

“ 25,  read  seven  for  seventeenth,  in  line 

28th. 

“ 33,  read  dammed  for  darned,  in  line  10th. 

“ 88,  read  around  for  aroung,  in  line  10th. 

“ 104,  read  nauseated  for  neuseated,  in  line 
15th. 

“ 215,  read  Condition  for  Commission,  in 
heading 

“ 215,  read  precipitation  for  precepitation, 
in  line  2d. 

" 215,  read  effluvia  for  affluvia,  in  line  llth. 

“ 216,  rend  separability  for  seperability,  in 
line  30th. 

“ 216,  read  separation  for  seperation,  in  line 
31st. 

" 217,  rend  separable  for  seperable,  in  line 
llth. 

“ 226,  read  seeds,  line  2d. 

“ 226,  rend  flourished,  in  line  8th. 

“ 237,  read  hygrometric,  in  line  21st. 

*'  216, 14  lines  trom  top  for  “passee"  read 
passu. 

“ 216, 11  lines  from  bottom  for  “condition” 
read  conditions. 

" 217,  6 lines  from  top — on  margin,  for  “pos- 
tulata  " rend  probata. 

“ 217,  13  lines  from  bottom  for  “reasona- 
bly” read  seasonably. 

“ 218,  17  lines  from  bottom  for  “ members” 
read  numbers. 

“ 224,  6 lines  from  top — insert  not  between 
“I ’’  and  “think.” 

**  235,  in  4th  line  from  bottom  for  “thermo- 
meter ” read  barometer. 


Page  237,  11  lines  from  top— attach  Dote  after 
50.3’  “on  the  23d  after  epidemic  had 
declined,  and  at  the  very  period 
marked  for  its  declination,  evidently 
producing  it.  ” 

“ 303,  5 lines  from  bottom  for  “ produc- 
tions ” read  production. 

“ 318,  in  note  at  bottom  for  “ seme  ” read 
7 am. 

11  319, 18  lines  from  bottom  after  “ offensive  ” 
insert  “ and  the  cutting  down  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  spreading  the  mate- 
rials on  the  streets.” 

“ 321,  9 lines  from  top  for  “ causing  ” read 
producing. 

“ 394,  16  lines  from  bottom  for  “lethal  ” read 
lelhale. 

“ 412,  19  lines  from  bottom  for  “nature” 
read  influence. 

“ 412,  2 lines  from  bottom  for  “fellow  ” read 
fever. 

“ 419, 15  lines  from  top  for  “ renewal  ” read 
removal. 

“ 423,  12  lines  from  top  after  “ amount,  ” in- 
sert of  moisture. 

“ 436,  4 lines  from  bottom  for  “ secured” 
read  sewered 

“ 440,  line  at  top  for  “ gradual”  read  gradu- 
ally. 

“ 451,  in  8th  line  from  top  for  “ znonaxysi- 
nal  ” read  monoxysnuil. 

“ 453,  in  7th  line  from  top  sifter  “fifty  ” in- 
sert of. 

“ 453,  omit  two  lines  beginning  at  “ 16th,  ” 
13th  line  from  bottom. 

“ 459,  in  2d  line  from  top  for  “men”  read 
even 

“ 459,  14  lines  from  bottom  for  “200,000” 
read  2,000,000. 

“ 460,  in  llth  line  from  top  for  “on  the” 
read  as  a. 

“ 461,  in  9th  line  from  top  sifter  “burthens" 
insert  respectively. 

For  table  “ H,  ” read  table  G. 

“ 485,  read  from  that  of  McGuigan’s  sicken- 
ing instead  of  with  the  death  of  Mc- 
Guigan. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  VANBERLINDEN,  CLERK  OF  THE  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

Case  1. — The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  this  year  in  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal was  that  of  a man  named  James  McGuigan,  who  came  in  on  the  26th 
of  May;  had  been  sick  four  days;  was  an  Irish  emigrant  from  Liverpool; 
had  been  in  the  city  one  week  previous  to  being  sick ; had  not  been  at- 
tended by  any  physician ; died  in  two  days  after  his  admission,  with 
black  vomit. 

This  patient  came  from  Orange  street,  First  District,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  ship  Northampton  in  discharging  said  vessel. 

Case  2.— Gerhardt  H.  Woette,  a sailor,  born  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  New  Orleans  fifteen  days,  came 
from  Bremerhaven ; was  employed  on  board  ship  Augusta,  from  the  said 
port  of  Bremerhaven;  came  to  the  Hospital  on  the  30th  of  May,  1853, 
being  then  sick  five  days;  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1853';  yellow  fever 
with  black  vomit. 

. Case  3. — John  Allen,  a seaman,  bom  in  Scotland,  aged  twenty-four, 
in  New  Orleans  seven  months ; came  from  Boston;  admitted  June  4th • 
sick  since  seven  days;  discharged  June  12th. 

. Case  4. — Thomas  Hart,  laborer;  born  in  England;  aged  twenty-five • 
in  New  Orleans  four  months;  came  from  New  York;  admitted  June  5tli; 
sick  three  days;  died  June  10th,  of  yellow  fever. 

. C'l*e  5.— Michael  Mahoney,  laborer;  born  in  Ireland;  aged  sixteen; 
in  New  Orleans  four  weeks;  came  from  Liverpool;  admitted  June  6th; 
sick  three  days;  came  from  ship  Saxon;  died  Juno  7th,  of  yellow  fever. 

use  6.  Barbara  Berg;  born  in  Germany;  twenty-three  years  of 
age;  m New  Orleans  five  months;  came  from  Havre;  admitted  June  Glh 
tor  intermittent  fever;  died  of  yellow  fever,  June  19th. 
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Testimony  of  Ur.  M.  M.  Uowler  and  Mr.  Ebbing tr . 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  M.  M.  DOWLER. 

Case  1. — The  Dr.  stated  that  a man  named  Kein,  living  on  Gorm- 
ley’s Canal,  was  taken  sick  on  the  6th  ot  May,  and  died  on  the  10th. ^ 

The  woman,  his  wife,  was  taken  sick  on  the  11th,  and  died  on  the  loth. 

The  Dr.  derives  this  information  as  to  dates  from  Mr.  Ebbinger.  who 
was  Kein’s  landlord,  and  Dan.  Hubert,  having-  lost  his  memorandum  book 
about  the  15th  of  August,  in  which  it  was  noted.  The  man  died  with 
black  vomit,  and  his  case  was  clearly  and  unequivocally  one  of  yellow 
fever.  The  woman  did  not  throw  up  black  vomit,  and  the  Dr.  gave  a 
certificate,  in  both  cases,  of  bilious  malignant  fever,  not  wishing  to  create 
alarm.  The  Dr.  subsequently  attended  cases  in  the  same  square;  he  saw 
many  cases  afterwards,  as  late  as  the  3d  of  August,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Has  never  seen  the  same  individual  have  yellow  fever  a second 
time.  Knows  many  instances  where  unacclimated  persons  were  exposed 
who  did  not  contract  it : infers  from  this  that  the  fever  did  not  subside 
for  want  of  subjects,  but  thinks  it  ran  its  course.  Has  seen  three  cases 
this  year  of  recovery  from  black  vomit,  out  of  perhaps  fifty.  Has  no- 
ticed that  in  cases  other  than  yellow  fever  a similarity  of  symptoms  pre- 
sented themselves  in  acclimated  subjects.  There  are  several  soap  facto- 
ries in  that  part  of  the  town.  Has  not  observed  that  occupations,  except 
where  there  is  exposure  to  the  sun,  influence  the  disease.  Had  four  cases 
of  black  vomit:  one  boy  of  four,  one  girl  of  eight,  one  of  eighteen,  and 
one  married  woman  of  twenty-five  years. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EBBINGER,  GORMLEY’S  BASIN. 

Mr.  Ebbinger  states  that  the  man  named  Kein,  mentioned  1 >y  Dr.  M. 
M.  Dowler,  was  buried  in  the  Washington  Cemetery.  Daniel  Hubert  was 
with  Kein  when  he  died.  Kein  was  sick  four  or  five  days;  died  with 
black  vomit.  Kein’s  wife  was  taken  sick  one  week  after  his  death.  Mr. 
Ebbinger  thinks  Kein’s  sickness  occurred  early  in  May.  He  lived  on 
Gormley’s  Basin,  in  Mr.  Ebbihger’s  house.  Dr.  Dowler  saw  him  two 
days  previous  to  his  death.  This  was  the  first  case  of  fever  in  the  neign- 
borhood.  Kein  worked  in  the  swamp  at  shingle  making.  W ent  out  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  returned  in  the  evening.  Not  likely  to 
have  any  communication  with  the  levee  or  shipping.  Other  persons 
worked  in  the  swamp  who  remained  healthy.  Gorinley's  Canal  ordina- 
rily four  feet  in  depth.  The  drains  from  certain  streets  empty  into  it. 
Kein  was  a temperate  man. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  held  October  24tli,  Dr.  Axson 
made  a statement  concerning  the  period  of  Kein’s  death : he  called  upon 
Kein’s  brother,  who  stated  that  Kein  died  ou  the  2d  of  June,  and  was 
buried  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  Lafayette  Cemetery.  Kein’s 
brother  lives  with  Christian  Wiltz,  who  corroborates  Kein’s  statement  as  to 
the  actual  date  of  Kein’s  death,  (June  2.)  Says  he  is  certain  of  this  date 


Testimony  of  Dr.  Meighans  and  Mr.  Farley. 


because  Ivein’s  brother  and  children  left  the  house  in  which  these  persons 
died  immediately  after.  Kein’s  brother  referred  to  an  almanac  and 
showed  the  date  of  his  brother’s  death,  the  2d  of  June. 

There  is  no  record  of  this  man’s  burial  or  that  of  his  wife  on  the  book 
of  interments  for  the  Lafayette  Cemetery.  The  certificate  was  lost,  and 
consequently  no  entry  was  made,  although  it  is  morally  certain  that  both 
man  and  wife  were  buried  there. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  MEIGHANS. 

Case  1. — Dr.  M.’s  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the  2 7th  or 
28th  of  May,  in  Tchoupitoulas  street,  in  a boarding-house  kept  by  Mrs. 
Edwards ; sent  the  man,  who  had  been  in  the  city  ten  months,  and  who 
had  black  vomit  at  the  time,  to  the  Charity  Hospital. 

The  second  case  seen  by  Dr.  M.  occurred  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  Race 
street,  one  door  from  Tchoupitoulas  street,  immediately  adjoining  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  mentioned  above.  The  locality  is  filthy  and  the 
buildings  crowded  with  occupants. 

The  third  case  was  on  board  the  ship  Evangeline,  lying  at  post  14, 
First  District,  a laborer  who  worked  on  vessels ; he  had  recently  arrived 
here.  Dm.  Davidson  and  Rhodes  had  case  on  board  the  Evangeline. 

The  Dr.  thinks  the  disease  .transmissible.  The  Dr.’s  wife  had  fever  this 
year ; she  is  a creole  and  has  always  resided  in  the  city. 

Has  seen  three  or  four  cases  of  recovery  from  black  vomit.  Has  noticed 
that  in  crowded  localities  the  fever  is  most  malignant. 

The  Dr.  had  cases  in  his  own  house.  The  first,  a man  named  Henry 
Grattan,  five  days  after,  his  brother  John,  who  was  sent  to  the  Hosptial. 
Then  a lad,  named  Albert  Smith,  then  the  Doctor’s  driver,  named  Pat- 
rick, then  Mrs.  Meighan.  Only  one  person  in  the  Dr.’s  family  escaped ; 
this  person  was  susceptible. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FARLEY. 

Bark  Siri. — Mr.  Farley  states  that  the  bark  Siri  arrived  here  on  the 
10th  of  May,  from  Rio.  The  captain  informed  him  that  he  had  lost  his 
wife  and  two  sons  in  Rio,  from  yellow  fever. 

Ship  Horne. — The  ship  Home,  from  Rio,  arrived  here  on  the  3d  of 
May.  No  vessel  from  Rio  except  the  Mary  Kendall,  which  arrived  on 
the  2oth  June,  had  fever  on  their  voyages.  She  lost  many  of  her  creAV. 
The  captain’s  Avife  died  Avith  the  disease.  She  put  into  Kingston,  Ja., 
where  she  recruited  her  crew ; there  was  no  sickness  afterwards.  The 
Kendall  lay  above  the  Triangular  Buildings. 
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PATE.  | NAME  OV  VESSEL.  | MA8TEB.I 


April  1st — Bark  Prescott Spear. 

“ 3d — Brig  Bernhardine Ifanson. 

“ 4th — Bark  Eecoriaza Pope. 

“ lGth— Brig  B.  T.  Martin Ford. 

“ 18th — Bark  Martha  Allen Burdett. 

“ 23d — Bark  Jno.  Murray Clapp. 

“ 24th — Brig  Atalaya Nash. 

May  2d— Bark  Home Hoffman. 

“ 10th— Bnrk  Siri Higgins. 

“ 12th — Bark  Rhone Carlisle. 

“ 17th— Bark  Wm.  V.  Bowen Dyer. 


| PATE.  I NAME  OW  VE68EL. I MASTEK. 

_ _ a.  ^ T .. . . t*.  /.ii 


May  21«t— Helir.  Clara  Burgess Jefferson. 

June  1st — Brig  Hringborn Bremer. 

“ 0th — Bark  Plymouth Cohen. 

“ 5th— Bark  Linda  Stewart Slimmer. 

“ 7tb— Bark  Hollander Broome. 

“ 16th—  Ship  Sophia  Walker Weston. 

“ 17th— Bark  Utah Stetson. 

“ 22d — Brig  Bernhardine Outiiouse 

“ 25th— Bark  Mary  H.  Kendall Tolumn. 

“ 28th — Brig  Uranus Church* 


The  above  vessels  arrived  in  this  port  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  28th  of  June,  1853. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CLARK. 

Ship  Northampton.— This  vessel  was  loaded  by  my  gang  of  hands. 
One  of  the  mep,  named  Thomas  Hart,  was  taken  sick  two  days  after  we 
commenced  loading.  He  lived  in  the  Third  District;  was  sent  to  the 
Charity  Hospital ; must  have  been  sic-k  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  died  on 
the  8th  of  J une,  with  black  vomit.  He  doubts  if  Hart  ever  passed  a sum- 
mer in  the  city.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits. 

He  did  not  observe  any  offensive  smell  on  board ; she  had  been  dis- 
charged and  cleansed  previous  to  commencing  to  load.  He  resides  in 
the  Third  District.  Some  of  his  men  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  up  in 
the  morning,  and  returning  in  the  evening  by  the  omnibus. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PASHLEY. 

Ship  Northampton. — Mr.  Pashley  states  that  the  first  cases  of  yellow 
fever  seen  by  him,  occurred  on  board  the  ship  Northampton,  direct  from 
Liverpool,  with  between  three  and  four  hundred  passengers.  This  vessel 
arrived  here  on  the  9th  of  May.  On  the  10th,  hands  were  sent  on  board 
to  cleanse  her ; this  work  was  arrested  by  discovering  what  they  supposed 
to  be  black  vomit  in  the  hospital  of  the  ship.  It  was  understood  that 
several  persons  died  on  the  voyage,  and  oue  man,  a steerage  passenger, 
whilst  coming  up  the  river.  The  ship  lay  at  the  first  wharf  above  the 
steamboat  landing,  in  the  Fourth  District.  Charles  Lanness,  one  of  the 
men  sent  on  board  to  cleanse,  was  taken  sick  with  yellow  fever  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  * James  McGuigan,  one  of  the  steerage  passen- 
gers, also  took  the  fever,  was  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  died  there. 
The  boy  of  the  ship  was  taken  sick.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Thrope  was,  that 
the  case,  had  it  occurred  later  iu  the  season,  would  be  considered  un- 
doubted yellow  fever. 

Of  the  second  gang,  employed  five  days  afterwards  in  discharging  the 


* See  first  cases  in  Hospital. 
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vessel,  several  were  taken  sick;  among  them  Mr.  Pashley’s  confidential 
man.  although  he  was  acclimated.  Mr.  Clark,  foreman  of  the  gang  em- 
ployed in  loading  the  ship.  A man  under  his  charge,  living  in  the  Third 
District,  sickened  and  died  with  black  vomit.  Mr.  P.  describes  the  water 
used  on  board  as  smelling  badly,  and  when  emptied  from  the  casks,  and 
containing  a black  ropy  sediment.  Mr.  P.’s  wife  and  child  were  taken 
sick  a few  days  alter  this  with  yellow  fever ; the  child,  nine  months  old, 
had  black  vomit,  and  recovered. 

Can  remember  six  of  the  hands  employed  in  discharging  this  vessel, 
who  afterwards  had  the  fever.  Coleman,  one  of  these  laborers,  boarded 
subsequently  at  Conrey’s. 

The  ship  National  Eagle  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Northampton  ; 
this  vessel  was  bound  to  New  York.  She  lost,  after  her  departure,  so 
many  hands  from  fever,  that  she  was  compelled  to  put  into  the  Capes 
ot  the  Delaware  in  distress.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  reported  sick 
with  fever.  No  other  vessel  came  up  in  tow  with  the  Northampton, 
neither  was  she  in  company  with  any  other  at  the  Pass.  The  Siri,  from 
Rio,  lay  one-fourth  of  a mile  distant  from  the  Northampton. 

Statement  of  the  Captain  of  the  ship  Northampton  concerning  the  previous 

voyage  of  his  vessel. 

The  ship  left  Liverpool  on  the  24th  March  for  New  Orleans,  with  be- 
tween three  and  lour  hundred  emigrants;  six  or  seven  deaths  occurred 
among  the  children  during  the  voya ge,  from  bowel  complaint.  The  first 
death  was  two  weeks  out  from  Liverpool.  lias  carried  emigrants  for 
seven  years,  and  considers  he  had  less  sickness  on  that  voyage  than  usual. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  yellow  fever,  having  seen  much  of  it  in 
Havana  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world  ; had  not  a single  case  during 
the  passage. 

A German  died  off  Abaco,  with  some  chronic  disease ; was  troubled 
frequently  with  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Richardson,  a hand  on  board,  was  taken  sick  three  weeks  after  the  ship 
arrived  in  port. 

Water  used  on  the  voyage  was  better  than  that  usually  obtained  in 
Liverpool.  The  ship  was  kept  veiy  clean. 

There  was  nothing  like  black  vomit  in  any  part  of  the  shij)  on  her 
arrival  here. 

The  mate  died  on  her  return  trip  to  Liverpool ; sickened  after  leaving 
the  bar;  was  sick  four  days  with  yellow  fever ; no  other  person  con- 
tracted the  disease. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  BROWNING. 

Case  1. — His  first  occurred  on  Old  Levee  street,  near  the  Mint.  The 
man’s  name  was  Rohaason,  a native  of  Germany,  had  been  in  the  city 
seven  months,  first  visited  him  on  the  21st  June,  taken  on  the  18th  June, 
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died  on  the  fifth  day;  turned  yellow  as  soon  as  dead ; had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  shipping;  was  the  first  case  in  the  vicinity ; five  or  six  cases 
occurred  in  the  same  locality  shortly  afterwards;  the  neighlKuhood  was 
densely  populated;  thinks  some  of  these  cases  may  have  visited  the  upper 
part  of  the  city;  a case  occurred  in  the  adjoining  house  within  five  days 
after  the  first  one  spoken  of,  cases  followed  each  other  in  the  same  locality 
until  the  last  of  June. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  W.  B.  LINDSAY. 

Case  1. — First  case  occurred  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  in  St.  John  the 
Baptiste  street,  near  St.  James,  the  patient  was  Mr.  Bonne!!,  who  was  a 
stevedore,  and  discharged  the  ship  Northampton,  which  arrived  from  Liv- 
erpool  on  the  9th  of  May,  she  came  direct  and  lay  near  the  M aterwork=. 
It  was  said  that  nine  persons  died  with  black  vomit  on  board  of  her,  when 
near  here,  one  died  after  the  ship  had  arrived  in  the  river.  Pashley  the 
stevedore  who  discharged  the  ship,  informed  Dr.  L.,  that  five  of  his  hands 
out  of  twelve  became  sick  with  the  fever,  five  others  were  taken  sick  in 
tlie  same  house  with  Donnell  a few  days  afterwards,  the  first  case  on  the 
fifth  day ; these  cases  were  visited  by  numerous  friends.  The  locality 
rather  a clean  one,  but  crowded ; cistern  and  hydrant  water  vere  used. 

Case  2. — Second  case  Henry  Grubbel,  St.  John  the  Baptiste  street, 
between  Orange  and  Richard  streets,  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  1-th 
June. 

Case  3 — An  ostler,  four  months  in  the  country,  had  never  been  from 
the  stable  yard  in  Orange  street,  no  other  case  seemed  to  follow  the  Ger- 
man ostler. 

Dr.  Lindsay  mentioned  the  case  of  Dr.  Hughes  fifteen  miles  from  1 ort 
Gibson,  who  was  taken  after  a carpenter  who  came  from  Port  Gibson  and 
sickened,  then  a young  lady,  and  one  other  person  besides  Dr.  H. ; the 
carpenter  died.  There  were  two  weeks  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  cases.  The  Dr.  thinks  the  disease  milder  generally  in  the  countiy 
than  in  town,  cannot  say  if  the  disease  is  contagious,  thinks  the  weather 
has  little  effect  in  producing  it. 

A son  of  Mr.  Deacon,  a Creole,  aged  17  years,  had  fever  this  summer. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  SHUPPERT. 

Case  1. — Saw  a case  of  yellow  fever  on  the  28th  of  May,  on  board  of 
the  ship  Augusta,  from  Bremen.  The  Augusta  came  up  in  the  same  tow 
with  ship  Camboden  Castle,  which  ship  stopped  at  Kingston,  J a.  The  Au- 
gusta lay  opposite  the  Bull’s  Head,  in  the  Fourth  District,  the  case  was 
that  of  a sailor  who  recovered  after  an  illness  of  fifteen  days,  he  remained 
on  board  the  ship  during  the  time.  On  the  24tli  of  May,  a butcher  by 
the  name  of  Kelterning,  who  had  resided  two  years  in  the  city,  and  waa 
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then  living  on  Chippewa,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  with  a wife 
and  two  children,  took  the  disease ; neither  his  wife  or  children  were 
attacked ; this  was  his  second  case.  The  third  case  was  John  Haar  the 
cook  on  board  the  ship  Augusta,  (already  mentioned)  he  died  on  the  third 
day  with  black  vomit;  on  the  27th,  three  more  cases  occurred  on  board 
the  same  ship,  their  names  were  G.  Wootte,  F.  Lowber  and  Herman  Brunt, 
Wootte  and  Brunt  went  to  the  Hospital  and  died,  Lowber  remained  on 
board  and  recovered.  The  ship  Augusta  was  very  clean,  she  had  no  sick- 
ness until  some  days  after  her  arrival,  was  sixty-six  days  on  the  passage. 
Dr.  S.  has  seen  five  cases  of  recovery  from  black  vomit.  Has  practised 
in  the  city  two  years.  Dr.  Shuppert  thinks  his  eases  were  the  first  in  the 
city.  The  Dr.  heard  that  much  sickness  occurred  on  board  the  Cambo- 
den  Castle. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  LEMONIER. 

Case  1.  The  first  case  seen  this  year  of  yellow  fever  was  on  the  4th 
of  July,  at  the  Bull’s  Head,  Religious  street,  near  Celeste,  in  Mr.  Ahern’s 
family,  saw  two  cases  there,  one  a boy  of  thirteen  years  and  subsequently 
his  sister,  a girl  of  fifteen.  Ihe  Dr.  does  not  think  these  cases  were  caused 
by  importation  of  fever  from  abroad,  but  by  the  locality.  The  neighbor- 
hood being  wet,  without  drainage,  containing  many  small  tenements, 
crowded  with  destitute  emigrants. 

Ahern’s  family  arrived  on  tlm  25th  of  Dec.,  1852,  from  Ireland.  The 
Dr.  has  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  communicable,  he 
considers  yellow  fever  rather  allied  to  bilious  than  to  typhoid  or  typhus. 

Near  the  last  of  Sept.,  Dr.  L.  attended  the  Nunnery  below  the  city,  one 
of  the  nuns  being  sick  with  yellow  fever.  This  was  her  second  summer 
here.  The  Dr.  is  confident  she  had  not  in  any  way  been  exposed  to  per- 
sonal contagion,  although  the  disease  was  epidemic  in  the  neighborhood. 
Thinks  quarantine  useless  with  respect  to  yellow  fever.  Does  not  think 
it  would  spread  here  if  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  Has  known  no 
instance  in  his  pratice  of  recovery”  from  genuine  black  vomit.  Knows  of 
no  instance  where  the  same  person  had  more  than  one  attack  of  true  yel- 
low fever  never  has  known  Creole  children  from  Creole  parents,  in  this 
city,  to  have  yellow  fever.  Never  in  his  whole  practice  saw  a child  under 
ten  } ears  of  age  with  genuine  yellow  fever.  Recognizes  a peculiar  speci- 
fic odor  which  emanates  from  yellow  fever  patients  during  the  latter 
stage. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WARREN  STONE. 

C ontayion. — Dr.  Stone  states  his  belief  to  be  decidedly  against  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  disease.  Saw  his  earliest  cases  this  year  in  the 
Chanty  Hospital.  Has  known  instances  where  cases  coming  here  from 
the  West  Indies  early  in  the  season,  which  recovered  or  died,  caused  no 
spread  of  the  disease  at  the  time,  although  at  a subsequent  period  the  dis- 
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case  prevailed  in  the  city.  Dr.  Stone  thinks  that  yellow  fever  does  not 
produce  its  kind  as  is  the  case  with  small  pox,  measles,  <kc.  In  1833,  the 
fever  prevailed  in  the  Hospital;  the  nurses  generally  escaped  until  late  in 
the  season,  when  its  progress  was  more  extensive.  The  Hospital  usually 
contains  cases  brought  there  early  in  the  season,  but  the  neighborhood 
and  vicinity  escaped  until  the  disease  became  epidemic.  The  epidemic 
influence,  or  that  condition  of  the  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  prevailed  to  a much  greater  extent  than  usual,  and  in 
consequence  spontaneous  cases  arose.  The  majority  of  cases  in  the  coun- 
try were  spontaneous  ones.  The  Dr.  mentioned  Mrs.  McCausland’s  case  as 
in  point.  ITe  took  pains  to  inquire,  and  learned  that  this  lady  had  not 
seen  a sick  person  anterior  to  her  attack.  Heard  it  remarked  that  in  the 
country  animals  did  not  thrive  as  well  as  usual  this  summer.  He  con- 
siders the  poison  of  the  disease  analogous  to  that  of  other  years : there  was 
something  in  the  atmosphere  which  rendered  the  system  more  susceptible,  i 
Thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  locality  of  New  Orleans  more  obnoxious  to  j 
yellow  fever  than  any  other  place  under  the  same  influences  of  climate. 

The  Dr.  knew  cases  which  came  from  Baton  Rouge ; no  fever  spread 
from  them.  One  case  at  Duplantier’s,  occurred  of  this  character.  Many 
cases  reported  as  having  been  caught  from  others  are  proved  not  to  be  so  I 
on  inquiry.  I 

Many  old  creoles  in  that  parish  secluded  themselves  entirely  and  would 
not  go  out  at  all ; they  seemed  to  have  the  disease  as  fatally  as  others.  The 
Dr.  mentions  the  fact,  that  frequently  portions  of  families  equally  suscep- 
tible, and  as  much  exposed  as  those  who  had  the  disease,  escaped.  Thinks  I 
that  quarantine,  so  far  as  yellow  fever  is  concerned,  would  be  perfectly  I 
useless ; it  might  be  serviceable  in  relation  to  other  diseases.  Thinks  that  j 
fever  might  be  brought  here  without  extending,  unless  there  should  be  j 
an  epidemic  influence.  Mentions  the  case  of  Miss  Lumer,  five  or  six 
squares  above  Jackson  street,  in  which  the  patient  had  not  been  exposed  t 
to  any  fever : thinks  the  fever  generally  originates  here. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  S.  D.  CAMPBELL. 

Case  1. — Dr.  Campbell’s  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the  6th  ft 
of  June,  in  Jacob  street,  between  Thalia  and  Erato;  the  patient  died  on  I 
the  12th;  threw  up  black  vomit.  The  man  had  been  in  the  country  six  1 
months ; his  habits  were  good ; rarely  left  the  house,  and  had  not  been  1 
exposed  to  the  disease ; lived  with  a tailor  named  Bent,  who  was  unaccli- 
mated. Bent’s  wife  had  the  disease  three  weeks  after.  The  Dr.  inquired 
at  the  time,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  had  no  communication  with 
the  shipping. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Dr.  C.  visited  a young  German  woman,  in  Jacob 
street,  one  block  nearer  the  Basin,  laboring  under  fever;  from  the  14th  to  I 
the  19th,  saw  five  cases  in  this  house;  two  of  these  cases  died,  the  remain-  I 
der  recovered.  The  men  were  carpenters.  The  Dr.  ascertained  that  none  j 
of  them  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease.  The  dwellings  in  Jacob  street ; i 
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are  chiefly  shanties,  built  of  flatboat  materials.  Dr.  Campbell  does  not 
thinks  the  disease  communicable.  Has  seen  no  instances  of  recovery 
from  black  vomit;  has  seen  many  cases  among  children ; no  deaths.  The 
children  were  mostly  natives. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  MATHER. 

Case  1. — The  Dr.’s  first  case  occurred  at  the  corner  of  Tehoupitoulas 
and  Orange  streets,  on  the  11th  day  of  June.  The  man  was  dead  when 
the  Dr.  arrived ; he  was  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  in  the  city  six  weeks. 

About  the  middle  ot  July,  was  called  to  see  a case  on  Nayades  street. 
Dr.  Mather  observed  a peculiar  malignancy  in  the  disease  near  the  corner 
ot  St.  Josephine  and  Carroll  streets,  not  a single  house  escaping  within 
two  squares  of  that  neighborhood : this  was  the  last  of  July  and  begin- 
ning of  August.  The  cases  terminated  generally  in  from  twenty-four  to 
seventy-two  hours.  The  houses  are  built,  as  a general  rule,  directly  upon 
the  ground,  ot  flatboat  materials,  and  were  much  crowded.  Laborers  gen- 
erally reside  there,  those  men  who  work  in  the  swamps,  and  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  shipping.  Has  seen  no  case  which  he  considers  a 
second  attack  ot  yellow  fever.  Has  seen  one  case  of  recovery  with  black 
vomit,  a girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Thinks  the  intemperate  more  likely 
to  die.  Among  the  unacclimated  all  fevers  have  assumed  the  type  of  yel- 
low fever.  Mentioned  a case  at  the  Lake  end  of  the  Shell  Road,  the  wife 
ot  the  light-house  keeper,  who  had  not  visited  the  city  for  eight  weeks. 
Her  son  died  five  days  previously ; does  not  know  if  he  had  been  ex- 
posed. Has  seen  many  facts  this  year  which  would  induce  him  to  believe 
the  fever  more  contagious  than  foimerly. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  McGIBBON. 

Case  1.  The  first  cases  seen  were  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  (vide  Yan- 
derhnden’s  statement.) 

The  first  case  in  private  practice  was  Thomas  Murray,  residing  at  the 
comer  of  Bacchus  and  Fourth  streets,  on  the  24th  of  June.  Six  unaccli- 
mated persons  resided  in  the  same  house,  who  did  not  take  the  fever  until 
one  month  aftei  \\  ards,  say  the  23d  of  July.  The  fever  was  very  severe 
in  this  locality  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  Murray  worked  in  a milk 
stable;  does  not  think  he  had  any  communication  with  the  shipping. 

n the  loth  ot  July,  John  Cribben  was  taken  with  the  fever;  his  wife, 
son  and  sister-in-law,  sood  -.fter.  His  father  and  brother,  although  un- 
aeclimated,  and  residing  in  the  same  house,  did  not  contract  it. 

An  old  man  and  his  wife,  residing  at  the  comer  of  Perdido  und  Adelaide 
abroad  ^ ^ever’  though  they  had  no  communication  with  persons 

He  has  seen  no  case  of  fever  occurring  twice  in  the  same  individual. 
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Dr.  McGr.  does  not  think  the  disease  contagious.  He  mentioned  the 
case  of  Daniels,  who  was  carried  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1848,  and  died  without  communicating  it  to  others  in  the  same 
ward. 

Has  seen  no  case  of  fever  this  year  in  acclimated  persons  which  assumed 
a yellow  fever  type.  The  disease,  when  fatal,  terminated  on  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  day.  Thinks  the  recently  arrived  emigrant,  if  robust,  has  the 
disease  more  severely.  Has  little  doubt  but  that  the  intemperate  fall  more 
readily  victims  to  the  disease.  Has  seen  many  children  have  the  fever: 
has  not  seen  any  case  of  black  vomit  among  negroes:  has  seen  two  cases 
of  recovery  from  black  vomit. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WOOD. 

Case  1. Dr.  Wood  stated  that  his  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred 

on  the  9th  of  June,  he  saw  the  man  the  12th,  and  death  ensued  on  the 
14th.  He  was  an  Irishman  and  worked  on  the  levee,  a week  previous  to 
his  illness  he  made  a trip  on  the  steamer  Dr.  Bates  as  a deck  hand. 
Knows  no  other  cases  emanating  from  this,  although  his  wife  and  others 
of  his  family  who  were  with  him,  were  unacclimated. 

Case  2. — Dr.  Wood’s  second  case  was  a clerk  in  a cotton  press,  it  oc- 
curred on  the  20th  of  June. 

All  Dr.  Wood’s  early  cases  were  between  Magazine  and  the  river,  and 
below  Felicity  Road. 

Dr.  Wood  believes  the  disease,  is  not  contagious,  has  never  seen  a 
second  case  in  the  same  individual,  his  cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  did  not  assume  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever,  has  seen  one  recovery 
from  black  vomit,  a girl  of  twelve  years  of  age ; thinks  an  intemperate 
person  more  susceptible,  and  the  case  more  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 

The  majority  of  fatal  cases  terminated  on  the  fifth  day,  has  never  ob- 
served any  peculiar  odor  from  yellow  fever  patients,  does  not  remember 
any  fatal  cases  among  the  negro  population,  has  seen  cases  among  Creoles 
generally  under  seven  years  of  age. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  MEUX. 

Case  1. — The  Dr.  saw  his  first  case  about  the  20th  of  July,  near  the 
waterworks,  a child,  a native  of  the  city ; has  seen  many  cases  and  one- 
fourth  of  those  seen  by  him  this  summer,  were  children  bom  here.  The 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  up  to  as  many  years ; some  of  them 
had  passed  through  several  epidemics  without  taking  the  disease ; has 
treated  this  year  ten  or  twelve  negroes  with  the  fever. 

Dr.  Meux  thinks  the  disease  communicable,  especially  in  an  epidemic 
condition  of  the  atmosphere ; thinks  irregularities  of  living  and  dissipa- 
tion, causes  creating  susceptibility  to  the  disease  ; he  has  seen  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  here  every  year  nearly.  The  Dr.  does  not  consider  the  disease 
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as  necessarily  a contagious  disease  under  all  circumstances ; he  thinks  the 
poison  lereal  not  personal ; thinks  fear  a powerful  agent  in  promoting  sus- 
ceptibility ; saw  one  case  of  recovery  from  black  vomit ; thinks  the  disease 
worse  in  crowded  localities. 

In  Attakapas,  a certain  family  had  the  disease,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
lady,  who  had  had  it  in  the  city,  in  1847.  The  son  came  from  Last  Island 
(on  the  gulf  shore)  to  visit  his  father,  and  died  in  four  days,  this  occurred 
about  the  24th  of  September.  This  family  had  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
lady,  who  died  after  nursing  a man  who  came  from  New  Orleans ; has 
heard  in  former  years  of  similar  instances,  where  the  disease  has  spread 
from  a focus  ; thinks  that  a quarantine  would  be  effectual  in  excluding  the 
disease,  except  in  an  epidemic  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WHITE. 

Case  1. — Has  resided  in  the  city  two  years.  His  first  cases  occurred 
on  the  1st  July,  near  Felicity  Road,  in  St.  John  Baptiste,  Pacanier,  Reli- 
gious and  Second  streets.  Draymen  and  stevedores  were  his  principle 
patients.  His  wife,  and  self,  had  the  fever  this  summer. 

Has  not  seen  any  cases  this  year  which  would  induce  him  to  believe 
that  yellow  fever  was  contagious.  He  has  observed  a peculiar  smell  in 
yellow  fever  patients. 

Madisonville. — Went  to  Madison ville  early  in  September.  The  first 
case  heard  of  there  was  Dr.  Jones’  child.  Mr.  Love,  of  Covington, 
attended  the  funeral  of  Captain  Smith,  in  Madisonville;  returned  to 
Covington,  was  taken  with  fever,  and  died  in  four  days.  Fever  prevailed 
in  Covington  previous  to  this  case. 

There  is  a large  swamp  near  Madisonville;  one-quarter  of  a mile  from 
Captain  Smith’s  was  a stagnant  pool,  which  was  very  offensive. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  days  were  warm  and  the  nights  cool, 
so  much  so  that  fires  were  comfortable. 

Noticed  much  electricity;  this  appeared  to  have  no  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  disease. 

Has  seen  two  cases  of  recovery  from  black  vomit  in  private  practice ; 
both  boys,  about  G and  8 years  of  age.  Knew  of  six  cases  of  recovery 
in  the  Charity  Hospital;  they  were  generally  middle  aged  men.  Thinks 
the  intemperate  have  less  chance  of  recovery  than  the  temperate. 

In  one  case  of  an  acclimated  subject,  suffering  with  fever,  saw  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Has  seen  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  creole  chil- 
dren. Observed  the  peculiar  odor  spoken  of  above,  in  his  own  person, 
previous  to  his  attack. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  J.  B.  HENDERSON. 

Case  1. — Dr.  Henderson  states  that  his  earliest  case  was  Margaret 
Russel,  residing  in  Tchoupitoulas  street.  She  was  taken  sick  on  the  5th 
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of  June  ; was  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the  10th,  and  died  on  the 
11th  with  black  vomit.  Had  seen  earlier  cases  in  the  hospital,  which 
were  considered  yellow  fever  cases  by  some.  Dr.  H.  does  not  consider 
they  were  such  ; certain  symptoms  were  wanting,  such  as  yellowness  of 
the  skin ; considered  them  as  cases  of  gastritis. 

Case  2. — The  first  case  the  Dr.  saw  in  private  practice,  was  an  Irish- 
man, living  on  St.  John  Baptiste  street.  He  was  a steamboat  hand  on  a 
Coast  packet;  had  black  vomit  on  the  15th  of  June.  No  other  persons 
were  taken  sick  in  the  house  until  eight  or  ten  days  after.  The  location 
was  filthy  and  crowded  with  emigrants. 

Case  3. — The  third  case  seen  was  Miss  Baker,  who  resided  on  Reli- 
gious street  near  Race  street.  She  was  taken  on  the  22d  of  June,  and 
recovered.  Her  family  were  in  good  circumstances,  but  their  residence 
was  surrounded  by  filthy  tenements.  Saw  but  one  instance  of  escape  in 
a family  were  all  were  susceptible.  Knew  three  cases  of  recovery  from 
black  vomit;  all  males.  Never  saw  a second  case  of  fever  in  the  same 
individual.  Miss  Pearsall  slept  in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Baker ; re- 
turned to  Terpsichore  street,  and,  ten  days  afterwards,  sickened  and  died. 
None  of  the  family,  or  those  who  nursed  Miss  Baker,  took  the  disease 
until  several  weeks  after,  although  they  were  unacclimated. 

Yazoo. — The  first  case  in  Yazoo  was  a Mr.  Humphries,  who  died  after 
a week’s  illness,  on  the  1st  of  September.  He  was  a trader  on  the  river, 
above  Yazoo,  and  might,  possibly,  have  been  in  Vicksburg.  During  the 
summer  he  lived  on  board  his  flatboat,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  above 
the  Steamboat  Landing. 

Case  2. — An  old  resident,- who  lived  in  a warehouse  at  the  Steamboat 
Landing.  Goods  from  New  Orleans  might  have  been  stored  there.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  from  these  cases ; but  next  appeared,  simulta- 
neously, in  different  places,  in  the  town  remote  from  them.  J.  Y . Fetty, 
an  early  case,  died  on  the  13th ; he  was  ill  one  week;  had  no  communi- 
cation with  sick  persons.  The  disease  appeared  on  a plantation  on  the 
river ; those  remote  from  it  escaped ; negroes  died  with  black  vomit. 
Dysenteries  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 

The  summer  in  Yazoo  was  very  sultry.  Mr.  Sessions’  plantation,  four 
miles  below  the  town  escaped  the  disease ; one  case  was  carried  there,  but 
it  did  not  spread. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  three  miles  below  Yazoo — on  Dr. 
Mills’  plantation — the  disease  spread,  and  many  cases  occurred  among 
the  negroes  as  well  as  whites ; many  white  persons  on  the  plantation 
escaped.  The  Dr.  saw  many  cases  a few  miles  in  the  country;  from 
which,  the  disease  did  not  spread. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  G.  W.  CROSS. 

Case  1. — Dr.  Cross  states  that  his  first  case  occurred  near  Gormley’s 
Basin,  about  the  20th  J uly. 

The  greatest  portion  of  cases  treated  by  the  Dr.  this  year,  were  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Dryades,  Market,  Julia  and  St.  Mary  streets;  and  thence,  back- 
wards toward  the  swamp.  The  deaths  occurred  most  frequently  on  the 
third  and  fourth  days.  Has  never  seen  a second  case  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  same  individual. 

Did  not  observe  that  occupation  had  any  influence  in  causing  the  dis- 
ease ; or,  that  temperance  or  intemperance  influenced  its  attacks. 

When  on  the  coast  of  the  Mississippi,  he  found  that  the  negroes  from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  suffered  most  severely.  The  Dr.  has  known 
cases  at  the  Lake  end  ot  the  Railroad,  which  he  believes  originated 
there. 

Dr.  Cross  states,  that  there  wTere  no  cases  of  fever  in  the  Penitentiary 
of  Louisiana,  up  to  the  29th  of  September. 


TESTIMON  V OF  DR.  PORTER. 

Case  L— Dr.  Porter’s  first  case  was  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  July;  it 
occurred  in  Robinson  street;  there  were  several  persons  in  the  house; 
the  rooms  were  small,  ( ten  feet  square ) five  persons  in  the  room,  and 
three  in  bed.  At  that  time  fever  prevailed  exclusively  in  the  city.  Dr.  P. 
considers  the  intemperate  less  likely  to  recover. 

Dr.  P.  visited  Thibodeauxville  "the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The 
weather  was  warm  during  the  day,  and  cool  at  night.  The  fever  pre- 
Y®d  t ouah  the  neighborhood  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Thibodeaux,  without  communication  with  it  or  with  each  other. 

The  first  case  in  the  neighborhood  of  Napoleonville  was  the  servant  of 
Dr.  Kitridge,  living  one  and  a half  miles  distant ; he  had  never  left  the 
plantation  ; is  positive  the  negro  had  yellow  fever,  although  he  saw  him 
but  once,  and  then  no  black  vomit  had  occurred;  thinks  the  negro  had 
been  sick  four  or  five  days.  Dr.  Kitridge’s  child  was  taken.  The  next 
case  seen  by  Dr.  P.  was  a negro  man  at  Mr.  Webb’s,  six  miles  below 
Thibodeaux ; there  was  positively  no  communication  between  the  patient 
and  the  sick,  except  through  the  medium  of  physicians.  The  plantations 
were  guarded  with  much  care  and  strict  non-intercouse  established. 
Steamboats  pass  Mr.  Webb’s  and  discharge  freight;  wagons  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  town  from  the  plantations. 

Maj.  Nelson  isolated  himself  with  care,  he  took  the  disease  notwith- 
standing. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WM.  P.  SUNDERLAND. 

Case  1.  His  first  case  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  person  of 
an  Irishman,  who  had  been  in  the  country  six  months.  This  man  lived 
in  Lace  street,  between  Tchoupitoulas  and  Religious  streets;  had  been 
sick  six  days;  found  the  man  dead;  had  the  black  vomit.  The  second 
case  was  a warehouseman  who  worked  on  Tchoupitoulas  street;  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  sun;  inquired  and  learned  that  he  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  disease,  nor  had  he  visited  the  shipping. 
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The  next  case  was  a woman  in  a neighboring  house,  who  was  sent  to 
the  Charity  Hospital.  (It  is  believed  that  this  woman  was  Margaret  Rus- 
sell). The  Dr.  observed  that  the  disease  radiated  from  the  locality  above 
mentioned  in  every  direction.  When  it  reached  St.  Andrew  street,  a 
servant  girl,  living  on  that  street,  was  taken  with  fever,  and  carried  to 
Chippewa  street,  above  Eighth  street,  amongst  her  friends ; none  took  the 
disease  from  the  girl,  nor  did  they  have  it  until  it  had  reached  that  local- 
ity in  its  regular  progress.  Another  servant  girl,  from  Chesnut,  corner  of 
Seventh,  visited  her  friend  in  the  infected  district,  returned,  and  two  days 
after  had  the  fever.  It  did  not  spread  from  her,  nor  did  other  cases  occur 
in  the  neighorhood  until  two  weeks  after,  when  the  progress  of  the  disease 
embraced  the  locality.  Many  persons  who  were  buried  by  the  corpo- 
ration from  this  infected  district,  were  carried  to  the  Washington  Cemetery, 
the  unacclimated  persons  employed  there  in  burying  the  dead,  did  not 
take  the  disease  until  it  reached  the  ground  in  its  progressive  march. 

Dr.  Sunderland  saw  the  first  case  in  Gretna  (opposite  the  upper  part  of 
the  city).  A boy  had  visited  his  parents  who  were  sick  in  Xew  Orleans; 
he  returned  to  Gretna,  was  taken  sick  and  died.  No  other  case  occurred 
until  four  or  five  days  afterwards. 

Fort  Adams. — When  the  Dr.  arrived,  there  were  eleven  cases  in  Fort 
Adams,  and  entirely  among  those  who  took  most  pains  to  seclude  them- 
selves. 

Considers  fear  a predisposing  cause ; cannot  believe  the  disease  to  be 
communicable.  With  regard  to  rain,  this  year  was  similar  to  that'  of 
1847.  Mr.  Bowen  stated  to  the  Dr.  that  an  unusual  number  of  cows 
had  died  during  the  summer.  The  negro  race  generally  had  the  disease 
lighter.  The  Dr.  gives  three  cases  of  recovery  from  biack  vomit  out  of 
twelve.  Thinks  he  has  seen  this  disease  in  New  Orleans  even-  year  since 
1845.  Thinks  it  originates  here,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  fever  of  this,  and  previous  years  is  in  its  malignity. 

Dr.  Sunderland  was  at  Fort  Adams  on  the  16th  October;  there  were 
then  eleven  cases  of  a mild  character.  The  first  case  in  the  vicinity 
occurred  one  mile  from  the  river,  and  two  miles  from  Fort  Adams.  The 
people  had  not  been  in  Fort  Adams  for  two  months  previously;  they  re- 
sided on  a hill ; were  poor,  and  their  diet  meagre.  Three  or  four  died, 
one  after  the  other.  The  fever  must  have  arisen  among  them  sponta- 
neously, as  they  had  no  communication  with  either  the  steamboats  or  the 
town.  The  next  case  happened  on  the  Monterico  Plantation,  six  miles 
from  Fort  Adams,  and  three  from  the  river.  The  first  case  was  the  wife 
of  the  overseer ; was  pregnant,  and  could  not  well  leave  the  house ; she 
told  the  Dr.  she  had  not  left  the  house  for  two  months  previous  to  her 
attack.  This,  also,  was  a high  elevation;  the  highest  in  the  country;  two 
children,  six  and  ten  years  of  age,  next  took  sick  on  the  same  place. 
Forty-three  ( 43  ) negroes  sickened  after  the  children,  and  then  the  over- 
seer, who  died.  Dr.  Sheppard,  who  came  from  Pickneyville,  professionally, 
was  the  next  case.  There  was  no  communication  between  Fort  Adams 
and  Monterico,  at  the  time  the  first  cases  occurred  at  the  latter  place. 
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The  first  cases  in  Fort  Adams  were  in  the  family  of  a Dutchman,  who 
never  suffered  any  of  his  family  to  approach  the  Steamboat  Landing. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  S.  VV.  DALTON. 

Case  1. — Dr.  Dalton  saw  his  first  case  on  the  first  of  July;  thinks  the 
disease  of  domestic  origin.  Assisted  Dr.  Fenner  in  the  examination  of  the 
first  cases  which  occurred,  and  ascertained  that  they  had  no  connection 
with  importation ; heard  there  were  undoubted  cases  of  yellow  fever  in 
May;  so  stated  by  Drs.  Fenner  and  Clioppin.  He  next  heard  of  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Mary’s  Market;  early  in  July,  it  was  at  its  height  in 
that  vicinity.  Dr.  D.  thinks  the  disease  not  contagious ; thinks  it  com- 
municable, infectious,  but  not  contagious.  It  may  be  transmitted  from 
house  to  house.  In  an  ordinarily  healthy  year  it  would  not  spread  from 
a sporadic  case.  A certain  meteorological  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  necessary  to  cause  the  disease  to  spread.  The  fever  of  this  year  differs 
from  former  years  in  an  exceeding  expansion  of  caloric  upon  the  capillary 
system,  producing  haemorrhage ; did  not  observe  this  year  any  approach 
to  typhoid  symptoms ; there  was  more  febrile  excitement.  Thinks  a case 
imported  here  in  ordinary  years  will  not  give  rise  to  an  epidemic;  thinks 
there  is  some  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  rise  to 
an  epidemic.  Has  seen  two  or  three  cases  of  recovery  from  what  is  called 
black  vomit.  The  Dr.  thinks  the  matter  ejected  was  blood  which  had 
been  swallowed.  Has  seen  the  disease  twice  in  the  same  person.  At- 
tended a man  named  Bowman  this  year  for  yellow  fever  whom  he  had 
attended  in  1847,  for  the  same  disease;  knows  a case  of  the  same  nature; 
a man  named  Kavanaugh,  who  was  attended  by  Dr.  Stone ; knew  a case 
of  a mulatto,  who  had  a second  attack  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks ; 
has  known  unacclimated  nurses  to  escape.  In  a family  named  Lyons,  four 
were  sick ; a brother,  who  nursed  them,  escaped ; he  was  unacclimated. 

The  fever  this  year  did  not  subside  for  want  of  subjects,  but  ran  its 
course,  the  epidemic  condition  ceasing  to  exist.  Many  creole  children, 
more  than  usual,  were  taken  generally  between  six  and  nine  years  of  age. 
No  children  of  creole  parents  were  noticed  as  having  the  disease ; observed 
a peculiar  odor  emanating  from  yellow  fever  patients ; thinks  that  crowd- 
ing emigrants  into  small  spaces  in  this  latitude  ■null  produce  yellow  fever. 
Thinks  that  quarantine,  as  far  as  yellow  fever  is  concerned,  would  be  use- 
less; thinks  that  emigrant  ships  should  sometimes  be  quarantined.  Every 
person  living  in  the  city  should  have  a room  including  a space  of  eight 
hundred  cubic  feet.  Thinks  that  crowded  lodgings  are  one  of  the  prolific 
8ources  of  disease  at  present  existing  in  the  city. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JOHN  J.  KERR. 

Case  1. — Dr.  K.’s  first  case  of  yellow  fever  was  in  Spain  street,  in  the 
house  of  a German  named  Melchert;  there  were  three  cases  in  one  family, 
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father  and  two  sons ; the  youngest  first,  the  eldest  second,  the  father  last, 
who  died.  The  disease  was  general  in  the  Third  District.  I he  Dr.  was 
unable  to  trace  cases  from  house  to  house.  Only  some  members  of  fami- 
lies where  all  were  susceptible,  took  the  disease.  The  gutters  in  the  local- 
ity were  generally  filthy.  Many  persons  who  said  they  had  bad  yellow 
fever  had  it  again  this  year;  were  found  to  have  had  it  in  1848  or  1849, 
and  not  in  epidemic  years.  Thinks  the  fever  of  this  year  more  malignant, 
but  differing  in  no  other  way. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  B.  H.  MOSS. 

Case  i. — His  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
near  Gormley’s  Canal,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Holland.  The  patient  was  a 
German  who  had  been  in  the  city  one  year;  was  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  going  out  of  the  house  ; thinks  she  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 
On  the  1 7th,  the  Dr.  saw  three  cases,  all  Germans,  living  near  Gormley’s 
Basin,  one  of  whom  died  without  black  vomit.  There  was  no  communi- 
cation between  these  and  the  above-mentioned.  He  knew  of  no  cases 
near  Gormley’s  Basin,  earlier  than  the  above.. 

Case  2. — His  second  case  occurred  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  subject 
a Mr.  Boyd,  a book-keeper,  employed  in  Tchoupitoulas  street,  but  who 
resided  on  St.  John  street.  On  the  thirteenth,  saw  three  cases  on  Tchou- 
pitoulas street;  Irish  people;  two  girls  and  one  man.  On  the  fourteenth,  a 
case  occurred  on  Hevia  street,  in  a shoe  store ; on  the  same  day,  a lady  on 
Terpsichore  street.  There  could  have  been  no  communication  with  the 
shipping  in  the  latter  case. 

Dr.  M.  thinks  it  possible  that  yellow  fever  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Hill  as  confirm- 
ing this  opinion.  Dr.  Milano,  an  Italian,  who  came  from  over  the  Lake, 
passed  through  the  city  and  the  town  of  Carrollton,  on  his  way  to  Hill’s 
plantation.  At  this  time  yellow  fever  was  prevailing  in  both  places.  Five 
days  after  his  arrival  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  five  days.  Mr.  Hill 
was  constantly  with  Milano  during  his  illness,  and  was  present  at  his  death, 
and  supported  him.  Mr.  Hill  was  taken  the  next  day,  and  died  the  twelfth 
of  his  sickness.  This  was  his  only  exposure,  having  confined  him- 
self to  the  plantation,  nineteen  miles  above  the  city,  during  the  summer. 
Bilious  and  remittent  fevers,  and  dysenteries  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  prevailed  among  the  negroes  of  Hill’s  plantation,  and  some  cases  ex- 
isted up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Kenner’s  son,  bring 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  died  with  black  vomit.  Mr.  Hill’s  over- 
seer was  not  much  with  him  during  his  sickness,  but  was  in  the  room 
when  he  was  laid  out : up  to  this  time,  (October  1 9,)  has  not  had  the 
fever. 


Mississippi  City,  Miss. — Col.  Pleyer,  of  Mississippi  City,  was  taken 
sick  on  the  fifth  of  October ; threw  up  something  black  two  days  after, 
and  died  with  black  vomit.  Col.  P.  had  had  no  communication  with  any 
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sick  persons,  but  probably  went  on  board  the  boats  from  the  city,  and 
was  frequently  with  gentlemen  who  came  from  town.  Mrs.  Pleyer  has 
not  yet  had  the  fever.  A Mr.  Martin  died  in  July,  with  black  vomit,  in  a 
room  below  that  occupied  by  Col.  Pleyer. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  RUSHTON. 

Case  1.  My  first  case  was  a boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  living  in 
Benjamin  street,  between  Constance  and  Tchoupitoulas  streets,  on  the 
23d  July.  lie  was  carried  to  Jackson  street,  between  Claiborne  and  Der- 
bigny,  the  house  of  his  brother ; at  this  time  there  were  no  cases  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  locality  to  which  he  was  carried ; five  days  after,  his  brother’s 
wife  contracted  the  disease,  and  two  days  more,  his  brother  likewise ; the 
former  died  with  black  vomit. 

Dr.  Milano  came  to  Mr.  Harry  Hill’s  house,  above  Carrollton,  was 
taken  sick,  having  passed  through  that  town  on  his  way,  and  died  with 
black  vomit.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  death,  Mr.  Hill  was 
taken,  and  died  in  five  days  with  black  vomit.  Mr.  Hill  had  not  been 
exposed  in  any  other  way  to  the  disease  than  by  contact  with  Milano. 

Mr.  Leech,  who  was  the  overseer  on  Waggaman’s  plantation,  visited  a 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  was  exposed  in  no  other  way;  took 
the  fever  and  died.  His  brother,  who  had  never  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sick,  visited  him,  and  took  the  fever  five  days  after. 

Two  negroes,  who  assisted  in  burying  him,  died  with  the  fever.  The 
yellow  woman  who  nursed  him  had  the  fever  also,  but  recovered.  Several 
negroes  died  on  the  same  plantation  about  this  period  with  congestive 
fever.  ° 

Dr.  Rushton  thinks  the  disease  contagious;  thinks  so  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hill’s  case;  he  recollects  a case  in  1833,  which  confirms  this 
opinion : Mrs.  George  came  to  the  city  from  Plaquemines,  spent  a few 
hours  here,  returned  to  the  country,  and  died  in  a few  days.  The  fever 
prevailed  here  at  the  time ; several  acquaintances,  living  in  the  house  to 
which  she  returned,  had  the  fever.  Dr.  R.  thinks  the  disease  imported 
I this  year,  and  identical  with  the  African  fever;  thinks  it  doubtful  if  it  ever 
originates  in  this  place ; thinks  an  efficient  quarantine  would  be  effectual 
in  keeping  it  out;  lias  known  fever  to  attack  those  who  previously  had 
bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  has  known  those  diseases  to 
follow ; every  case  of  fever  the  Dr.  has  seen  this  year  among  acclimated 
persons  has  assumed  the  typhoid  form.  Thinks  the  intemperate  have  the 
ever  more,  severely  than  the  temperate.  Black  vomit  is  sometimes 
thrown  up  in  gastric  affections. 


Case  1. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  RIDGELY. 

-I he  captain  of  the  steamship  Daniel  Webster  was  the  first 
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case  seen  by  the  Dr.;  it  was  a slight  one;  the  vessel  had  been  in  port 
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three  or  four  days  from  Aspinwall  or  Nicaragua;  the  Captain  was  unwell 
previous  to  his  arrival ; did  not  learn  if  there  was  any  yellow  fever  in  the 
port  from  which  they  sailed ; knows  of  no  other  case  occurring  on  board 
this  vessel. 

The  second  case  was  at  Mrs.  Filkins’  boarding-house  in  Magazine  street ; 
this  was  also  a slight  case ; he  was  a steamboat  carpenter ; does  not  know 
if  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

The  third  case  was  a barkeeper,  boarding  in  Magazine  street,  also,  a 
young  man  who  had  no  intercourse  with  the  shipping. 

The  next  case  was  the  wife  of  a beer  bottler  in  Religious  street ; this 
was  ten  days  subsequently ; this  case  died  with  black  vomit  Saw  three 
cases  near  Gormley’s  Basin,  from  the  20th  July  to  the  20th  August;  saw, 
during  the  season,  four  or  five  cases  of  bilious  remittent  fever ; they  did 
not  assume  the  type  of  yellow  fever.  Yellow  fever,  this  year,  late  in  the 
season,  frequently  assumed  a typhoid  character. 

Four  unacclimated  persons  in  the  Doctor’s  family  escaped  the  fever 
entirely ; does  not  think  the  disease  contagious.  Has  practiced  here  since 
1831,  and  has  seen  cases  of  yellow  fever  every  year;  thinks  it  decidedly 
of  domestic  origin.  Had  two  servant  girls  in  the  family ; one  had  it,  the 
other  escaped;  his  family  escaped;  Ins  wife  was  bom  here.  The  Dr. 
had  the  fever  in  1833  ; had  one  case  of  black  vomit  this  year  which  re- 
covered ; saw  eight  or  ten  cases  during  the  summer ; death  ensued  gen- 
erally on  the  fifth  day;  convulsions  usually  terminated  the  fatal  cases 
among  children ; saw  no  cases  among  children  bom  of  creole  parents ; 
those  of  American  parentage  more  susceptible  than  usual. 

Never  noticed  any  peculiar  smell  in  yellow  fever  patients;  thinks  he 
noticed  an  unpleasant  smell  in  the  atmosphere;  observed  bubbles  and 
much  green  matter  in  the  gutters  and  stagnant  pools;  sees  the  same 
thing  every  year.  The  Dr.’s  daughter,  then  eight  months  old,  had  yellow 
fever  in  1833. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  J.  R.  S.  ZEHENDER. 

May  22d,  1853. — The  first  well  marked  case  I saw — Jean  Trahen, 
aged  32  years,  married — was  on  Third  street,  between  Eousseau  and 
Levee  streets,  Fourth  District.  The  patient  had  been  residing  more 
than  one  year  in  the  city ; of  sober  habits ; worked  as  a cabinet- 
maker. He  assures  me  he  never  went  among  the  newly  arrived 
emigrants,  or  on  board  of  any  ship  for  months  previous.  This 
patient  had  haemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  nose  ; became  yellow  ; 
recovered  very  slowly. 

June  3d. — The  second  case,  on  Live  Oak  street,  between  Jose- 
phine and  St.  Andrew.  Patient,  three  years  in  the  city  ; had  never 
been  ill  previously.  No  haemorrhage,  but  became  yellow  on  the 
fifth  day ; recovered. 

June  22d. — Third  case,  on  Sixth  street,  between  Live  Oak  and 
Jersey  streets;  a female,  two  years  residing  in  the  city.  Haemor- 
rhage from  bowels  ; recovered  slowly. 
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July  12th. — A German  girl,  aged  16 ; resided  on  Pleasant  street, 
between  Chippewa  and  Fulton ; seven  months  in  the  city.  Had 
not  been  among  newly  arrived  emigrants,  nor  among  sick  persons. 
On  the  13th,  ha?morrhage  from  the  bowels ; died  on  the  17th  ; 
black  vomit.  Three  members  of  this  family  died,  all  with  black 
vomit. 

From  this  date,  the  disease  spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  The 
most  cases  which  terminated  fatally  were  in  the  unpaved  and  unim- 
proved streets , and,  particularly,  in  the  small  over  crowded  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  emigrants. 

I attended  more  than  300  persons  during  the  epidemic ; and  have 
practised  in  the  Fourth  District  during  the  last  twelve  years. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  FENNER. 

The  first  case  of  black  vomit  that  occurred,  happened  in  one  of  my 
wards,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  on  the  28th  of  May;  and,  although  so 
very  early  in  the  season,  it  excited  my  apprehensions,  and  caused  me  to 
inquire  whether  anything  like  yellow  fever  had  been  seen  by  others. 
On  the  same  day  I found  another  case  in  my  wards  that  bore  a strong 
resemblance  to  yellow  fever.  I then  commenced  a scrutinizing  investiga- 
tion ; being  well  aware  that  if  the  facts  and  circumstances  were  not  then 
ascertained,  it  would  be  vain  to  search  for  them  after  the  lapse  of  even  a 
few  months.  Wherever  rumor  had  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a case  of 
yellow  fever  or  anything  like  it,  I at  once  repaired  in  person  to  the  spot, 
or  sought  the  attending  physician  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most 
authentic  information.  I shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  first  cases,  some- 
what in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  as  to  date,  and  state  all  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  as  far  as  I could  ascertain  them. 

The  disease  made  its  first  appearance  among  the  crew  of  the  ship 
“Augusta,”  which  arrived  here  direct  from  Bremen,  on  the  l7tli  day  of 
May,  and  took  position  at  the  foot  of  Josephine  street,  in  the  Fourth 
District.  On  inquiry,  I learned  that  this  ship  brought  over  230  European 
emigrants,  who  enjoyed  good  health  on  the  voyage,  having  only  lost  two 
children,  which  died  of  diarrhoea.  The  vessel  wTas  out  fifty-two  days, 
passed  on  the  south  of  Cuba,  but  did  not  approach  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  miles  of  that  island.  The  emigrants  arrived  here  in  good  health, 
remained  but  one  day,  and  then  proceeded  up  to  the  West.  The  ship 
Augusta  was  brought  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  same  tow- 
boat that  brought  up  the  “ Camboden  Castle,”  a British  ship,  direct  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  On  the  passage  up  the  river  there  was  free  commu- 
nication between  the  two  ships  across  the  towboat. 

Having  heard  there  wTas  a great  deal  of  yellow  fever  at  Kingston,  and 
that  the  “Camboden  Castle”  had  there  lost  her  captain  and  several  of 
her  crew  with  that  disease,  I took  occasion  to  call  on  the  consignee,  in 
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politely  gave  us  the  following  information  relative  to  his  vessel  and 
yellow  fever  : 

Memorandum  of  the  “ Ship  Camhoden  Castle .” — Captain  Chaplin,  of 
the  ship  “ Camhoden  Castle,”  says  he  entered  on  duty  as  captain  of  this 
vessel  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  the  late  Captain 
McDonald  having  a short  time  previously  died  there  of  delirium  tremens, 
at  private  lodgings — says  there  was  a great  deal  of  yellow  fever  at  that 
time  among  the  shipping  at  Kingston,  and  the  Camhoden  Castle  had  lost 
seven  of  her  crew  by  that  disease.  This  vessel  had  been  in  that  port  six 
or  eight  weeks — was  last  from  Newport,  Wales.  Says  he  obtained  seven 
new  sailors  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  died — they  were  Eng- 
lish and  American,  and  he  thinks  they  were  unacclimated,  though  he 
cannot  assert  this  positively.  He  sailed  from  Kingston,  in  ballast,  for 
New  Orleans,  on  the  2d  day  of  May.  Says  that  before  leaving  Kings- 
ton his  vessel  was  thoroughly  cleansed , and  well  springled  with  chloride  of 
lime,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  sickness  at  sea.  Says  he  arrived  at 
the  Dalize  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  at  New  Orleans  on  the  17th,  took 
position  at  post  27,  (which  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  First  District, 
nearly  opposite  Robin  street.)  The  ship  “ Augusta”  was  brought  up  the 
river  by  the  same  towboat  that  brought  up  the  “ C.  Castle,”  one  on  each 
side,  and  there  was  free  communication  between  the  two  ships,  across  the 
towboat.  Captain  Chaplin  says  there  has  been  no  case  of  fever  on  his  vessel 
since  he  left  Kingston , either  at  sea  or  since  he  has  been  here..  He  is  now 
loaded  with  cotton  and  will  leave  this  evening. — Given  June  8th,  1853. 

Case  1. — On  the  23d  of  May,  Dr.  Schuppert  was  called  on  board  the 

ship  Augusta,  to  see  G.  S , a sailor,  aged  21,  whom  he  found  laboring 

under  symptoms  which  he  supposed  indicated  gastro-duodinitis — skin 
hot  and  dry,  pulse  100,  violent  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
tongue  coated,  breath  foetid,  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matters. 
On  the  fifth  day  his  skin  and  eyes  turned  quite  yellow.  He  recovered, 
and  was  discharged  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

N.  B. — It  will  be  shown  presently  that  the  first  case  that  entered  the  Charity  Hospital  must 
have  been  attacked  on  the  same  day  of  this. 

Case  2. — On  the  25th  of  May,  another  sailor  on  the  same  ship  was 
attacked  noth  symptoms  similar  to  the  first,  though  more  violent.  He 
died  on  the  30th,  in  a state  of  delirium.  Soon  after  death  the  body 
turned  yellow,  and  there  were  ecchymoses  in  the  dependent  parts.  No 
haemorrhage  before  death.  No  post  mortem  examination  allowed. 

N.  B. — It  will  presently  be  shown  that  another  case,  about  half  a mile  off,  and  having  no  con- 
nection, was  attacked  on  the  same  day  as  this. 

Cases  3 and  4. — On  the  27th  of  May,  two  more  sailors  were  attacked  on 
the  same  ship,  and  with  the  same  symptoms.  One  of  them  recovered ; the 
other,  G.  Woetle,  was  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  died  on  the  30th 
of  May.  He  did  not  throw  up  black  vomit  before  death.  I witnessed 
the  post  mortem  examination  of  this  case.  The  body  was  yellow ; lower 
parts  livid.  The  stomach  contained  about  two  ounces  of  black  vomit. 
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Case  5. — II.  Bruntz,  aged  21,  on  the  same  ship,  Augusta,  was  attacked 
on  the  30th  of  May.  Had  pains  in  the  head,  back,  legs  and  epigastrium 
but  without  nausea  or  vomiting;  pulse  full  and  strong,  face  and  eves 
injected,  eyes  shining  and  prominent.  On  the  third  day,  the  eyes  began 
to  turn  yellow.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  was  carried  to  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, where  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  June.  Autopsy  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th.  The  body  was  yellow ; stomach  contained  about 
two  ounces  of  black  vomit  and  a small  worm ; liver  of  a bronze  color 
parts  of  it  yellow.  ’ 

Case  6.— W.  K a butcher,  aged  26,  had  lived  in  New  Orleans  one 
year;  resided  on  Chippewa  street,  Fourth  District,  three  squares  from  the 
river  and  eleven  squares  above  the  ship  Augusta;  had  no  connection  with 
this  ship  that  could  be  ascertained ; was  taken  sick  on  the  25th  of  May 
with  high  fever,  severe  pains  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  great  thirst 
tongue  coated,  costiveness,  &c.,  &c.,  Dr.  S.  had  him  copiously  l.led  and 
ordered  an  active-  cathartic.  On  the  following  day,  petechias  appeared 
over  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the  extremities,  haemorrhage  from  the  nose 
and  gums,  bowels  torpid,  skin  and  eyes  slightly  yellowish.  Croton  oil 
and  strong  enemata  had  to  be  used  before  the  bowels  could  be  moved 
VVhen  they  were  opened,  the  evacuations  were  dark  and  very  offensive* 
At  the  same  time  he  vomited  a large  quantity  of  black  matters.  The 
bleeding  from  the  gums  continued  for  several  days,  and  the  skin  became 
quite  yellow.  The  haemorrhage  and  petechiae  gradually  disappeared,  and 
he  was  discharged  cured  on  the  12th  day. 

Memorandum  of  the  Ship  Northampton.— Captain  Reed  says,  that  on 
his  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans,  last  spring,  he  brought  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  emigrant  passengers,  and  arrived  here  on  the  10th 
ot  May ; that  he  passed  to  the  North  of  Cuba,  not  nearer  than  fifty  miles 
and  having  fine  winds,  he  passed  along  there  quite  rapidly : that  there 
was  not  much  sickness  on  board  ; there  were  six  deaths,  four  children  and 
tvo  adults;  the  former  died  of  bowel  complaints:  one  of  the  adults  from 
haemomiage  ot  the  nose;  says  the  emigrants  all  left  his  ship  within  three 
days  after  arriving  here.  Captain  R.  says  his  ship  was  in  better  order,  as 
to  cleanliness,  when  he  arrived  here  than  most  vessels;  that  on  the  voyage 
she  was  swept  every  day,  washed  three  times  a week,  and  fumigated  twice 
a week  with  burning  tar ; says  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  two 
rooms  called  “ the  Hospital ,”  as  such,  and  they  were  filled  with  square 
| nggmg,  stores,  &c.;  says  he  left  here  for  Liverpool  with  a load  of  cot- 
ton, on  the  14th  of  June ; that  during  his  entire  stay  here  ho  had  but 

* ^e5as<r/JJ,  fev:e^  on  board  his  ship,  and  that  was  a boy,  who  was  attacked 
on  the  10th  of  June,  and  was  attended  by  Drs.  Austin  and  Thorp,  who 
| pronounced  the  case  yellow  fever.  He  recovered.  That  after  leaving 
ere  on  the  14th  of  June,  his  mate  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and 
U on  the  18th.  The  Captain  was  attacked  on  the  20th,  but  very 

1,S r • an/T  WaS  never  confined  to  bed;  says  he  had  had  yellow  fever 
• e in  Havana;  says  he  recollects  the  man  James  McGuigan;  that  he 
6 over  Wltb  bun  in  May  last  as  passenger,  steward  or  cook,  and  was 
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numbered  among  the  crew  of  the  vessel ; says  he  left  the  ship  with  the 
passengers,  but  thinks  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Parshley,  and  was 
engaged  in  discharging  her  when  he  was  taken  with  yellow  fever;  heard, 
of  his  death  before  he  left  in  June. 

Yellow  Fever  on  Board  Ship  Niagara— l am  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
0.  Woodruff,  ship  agent,  on  Magazine  street,  for  the  following  facts, 
which  were  furnished  by  his  clerk,  Mr.  Moulton,  on  the  <th  of  July, 
1853: 

“The  American  ship  Niagara  arrived  here  on  the  30th  of  April,  direct 
from  New  York ; took  position  first  at  post  No.  3,  near  the  foot  of  St. 
Joseph  street.  Afterwards  moved  up  to  post  26,  where  she  was  laden 
with  cotton,  and  left  for  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  June.  Had  no  sickness 
up  to  this  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  she  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  she  was  detained  two  days  getting  over  the  bar. 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  8th  she  got  outside,  and  the  Captain,  Liver- 
more, telegraphed  Mr.  Woodruff  that  ‘he  was  quite  sick  and  had  a 
doctor  to  see  him.’  In  the  evening  Mr.  W.  replied  by  telegraph,  that  if 
be  was  much  sick  he  had  better  return  to  the  city,  and  let  another 
master  be  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  ship.  This  message  was  not 
received,  and  the  ship  set  sail.  The  next  we  hear  of  this  vessel  was 
through  one  that  went  into  Galveston,  the  captain  of  which  reported 
that  he  had  spoken  the  ship  Niagara,  and  was  informed  that  ‘ the  captain 
had  died  of  yellow  fever  on  the  \0th  of  June , and  two  men  on  the  1 7 th  ; 
one  more  case  on  board.'  This  was  about  the  30th  ot  June.  Heard 
nothing  of  her  since.” 

N.  B.— It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ship  laid  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  “ Camboden 
Castle,”  “ Saxon"  and  “ Harvest  Queen.” 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  cases  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 

Case  8. — John  Allen,  a Scotchman,  aged  24;  had  resided  in  the  city 
two  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  months  last  summer  spent  on  a 
trip  to  Boston.  Never  had  yellow  fever;  was  admitted  into  ward  17  on 
the  4th  of  June,  then  sick  seven  days,  and  was  discharged  cured  on  the 
12th.  This  young  man  was  in  one  of  my  wards,  and  I had  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  case  yellow  fever  the  first  time  I saw  him. 

I learn  from  Dr.  Benedict  that  this  young  man  slept  at  No.  17 
Religious  street,  but  worked  on  the  Levee.  He  told  me  he  was  engaged 
for  nine  days  immediately  before  lie  was  taken  sick,  in  loading  the  ship 
“Harvest  Queen”  with  cotton.  This  ship  laid  at  post  No.  26,  nearly 
opposite  Robin  street,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  First  District,  and  left 
here  for  Liverpool  about  the  31st  of  May. 

P.  S. — Nov.  18th. — I learn  from  Dr.  Benedict  that  Allen  is  still  living,  and  has  had  no  other 
attack  of  yellow  fever  this  summer. 

The  ship  “ Harvest  Queen”  laid  very  near  the  “ Camboden  Castle,” 
but  Allen  said  he  had  not  been  on  board  of  the  latter  vessel.  At  first  he 
gave  a somewhat  different  statement,  when  his  mind  was  confused,  but 
when  entirely  relieved  he  stated  as  above. 
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Case  9. — Michael  Mahony,  Irish  laborer,  aged  1G,  from  Liverpool,  four 
weeks  on  the  ship  “ Saxon admitted  into  Hospital,  ward  19,  Dr.  Haile, 
June  6th  ; then  sick  three  days  ; died  on  the  7th  ; body  turned  yellow; 
large  quantity  ot  black  vomit , with  sediment  like  coffee-grounds,  in  the 
stomach ; liver  yellowish.  This  young  man  had  not  been  able  to  find 
employment  in  the  city,  and  was  allowed  to  sleep  on  board  the  Saxon 
every  night. 

I called  on  the  consignee  of  the  ship  Saxon,  Mr.  Giffney,  and  ascer- 
tained the  following  facts : “ The  ship  Saxon,  Captain  Crosby,  from 

Liverpool,  direct , arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  10th  of  May,  after  a 
long  passage,  brought  Irish  emigrants ; took  position  at  post  27,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Camboden  Castle.  Has  had  no  sickness  on 
board  since  the  vessel  arrived  here,  excepting  the  case  of  the  boy 
Mahony.” 

At  Algiers,  four  squares  from  the  river,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
railroad,  lived  Anthony  Howe,  whom  I visited  in  company  with  Dr.  Du- 
mont, an  intelligent  French  physician,  residing  and  practicing  in  Algiers 
since  1847,  and  who  was  in  attendance  on  Howe  in  his  illness.  Howe  is 
a day  laborer;  has  lived  in  Algiers  the  last  three  years,  and  has  never  had 
yellow  fever  before ; says  that  for  fifteen  days  before  he  was  taken  sick  he 
was  engaged  in  unloading  the  ship  Jas.  Titcomb,  which  had  railroad  iron. 
This  ship  was  direct  from  England,  and  was  lying  at  Slaughter  House 
Point,  in  Algiers ; after  working  about  a week  on  the  vessel,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  steamship  landing  at  Lafayette;  Howe  still  working  on  board, 
taking  in  ballast.  She  lay  there  three  days,  and  was  again  taken  back  to 
Slaughter  House  Point,  where  Howe  finished  working  on  board.  On  June 
sixth,  having  some  business  in  Jefferson  City,  a municipal  corporation,  ad- 
joining Fourth  District ; Howe  walked  up  there,  a distance  of  at  least  two 
miies.  In  this  walk  he  passed  through  the  district  where  the  first  fever 
cases  appeared;  was  much  fatigued  by  it;  on  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
the  day  following,  was  attacked  with  chill,  soon  followed  by  hot  fever, 
pains  in  head  Ac.;  sent  for  Dr.  Dumont.  At  this  time,  Dr.  D.  did  not 
regard  his  case  as  one  of  yellow  fever ; but  now  thinks  it,  and  the  first 
case  in  Algiers.  Howe  had  haemoniiage  from  nose,  turned  yellow,  and 
was  sick  fourteen  days.  Not  long  after  Howe  fell  sick,  his  wife  and  child 
were  taken,  but  both  recovered.  On  June  26th,  in  the  same  house  with 
Howe,  but  occupying  a different  room,  a man  named  Gill  was  taken  sick; 
Dr.  Dumont  saw  him,  but  did  not  consider  his  a case  of  yellow  fever;  Gill 
threw  up  no  black  vomit,  but  turned  yellow. 

About  the  time  these  cases  were  happening,  a Swede,  living  in  the  next 
house,  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  died;  soon  afterwards,  a Mrs.  Nelson, 
in  an  adjoining  house,  fell  sick  with  fever,  and  died  of  black  vomit. 
Three  of  her  children  were  also  attacked,  and  one  died.  Dr.  Dumont 
says  the  disease  now  spread  from  this  one  spot  throughout  the  entire  vil- 
lage of  Algiers.  Howe  stated  that  during  his  sickness  there  had  been 
scarcely  any  communication  with  his  family  by  any  of  these  persons.  On 
the  2oth  and  29tli  of  June,  Eliza  Lacey  and  Rose  Turner,  two  Irish  girls, 
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■who  had  lived  in  Algiers  six  and  nine  months,  were  admitted  into  the 

Charity  Hospital,  and  both  died.  . 

Dr.  Langenbacker,  resident  surgeon  in  Luzenberg  Hospital,  lhird  Dis- 
trict, saw  his  first  case  of  yellow  fever  in  that  District  on  the  fifth  of  July, 
on  Moreau  or  Victory  street,  between  Desire  and  Elmire  streets.  It  was 
the  wife  of  a tailor,  German  by  birth;  she  recovered ; and  a day  or  two 
after  the  husband  was  taken  with  fever  and  died,  throwing  up  black 
vomit.  Shortly  after  his  death,  seven  other  cases  happened  in  the  same 
house' among  the  inmates,  who  were  all  Germans,  and  living  together; 
the  house  was  crowded  and  filthy.  They  had  all  arrived  here  in  the 
spring  previous. 


FORM  OF  CIRCULAR. 


Please  famish  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans,  any  informa- 
tion you  may  possess  with  regard  to  the  following  snbjeets,  adding 
such  other  particulars,  as  you  deem  useful. 


Received - 1853.  Answered 18j3- 

1 pro 

Answer  received - - - 

I.— With  regard  to  the  locality,  concerning  which  you  can  report. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is — - — * 

Its  limits  and  boundaries  are - - 

The  surface  soil  is  (state  whether  sandy,  clayey  or  calcareous) - 

What  kind  of  drinking  water  is  used  in  your  neighborhood,  specifying  whether  well,  cistern  or 
spring  water,  and  whether  freestone  or  limestone - ‘ * 

There  (has  or  has  not)  been  recently  extensive  clearing  of  lands  in  the  vicinity,  or  disturbance 
of  the  soil  from  the  digging  of  wells  or  canals,  making  levees,  improving  road*,  draining  or 
paving  of  streets  or  any  other  upturning  of  the  soil 

State  its  position  with  regard  to  rivers,  bayous,  swamps,  marshes,  stagnant  lakes  or  pools  of 
water,  &c 

State  its  condition  as  to  drainage,  does  the  water  run  oft  freely  or  does  it  accumulate,  and  if  so, 
how  near  your  place? - - - * 


II. — As  regards  the  meteorology  of  your  locality. 

Please  furnish  if  practicable  a detailed  statement  of  the  meteorological  observations  of  your 
neighborhood  for  the  entire  year,  if  this  cannot  be  obtained  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  as  to  dampness  or  dryness,  the  temperature  whether  hot  or  cola,  whether 
very  hot  in  the  sun,  or  cool  in  the  shade,  the  prevalence  of  rains  nnd  fogs,  the  elecmral  state 
of  the  atmosphere  as  evinced  by  the  occurrence  of  thunder,  lightning.  &c.,and  the  prevalence 
and  direction  of  winds  during  the  existence  of  the  fever,  and  lor  a month  or  two  previous 


HI, — Please  state  if  you  have  observed  anything  remarkable  in  the  Ani- 
mal or  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  prior  to,  or  during  the  epidemic,  such  as 
the  blighting  of  fruit,  the  inordinate  prevalence  of  flics,  mosquitoes, 
&c.,  the  death  of  animals,  or  the  unusual  occurrancc  of  mould,  stating 
its  color. 
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IV. — Give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  population  of  your  town  or 
place,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic. 

Whites,  over  10  years,  Males  

Do.  do.  do.  Females 

Do.  do.  do.  Both .V.V.V.'.V.V.'.V.'." 

Do.  under  do.  ..... * " " 

Total  Whites 

Of  whom  are  natives  of  the  place 

Do.  do.  do.  of  the  United  States 

Do.  do.  do.  of  Foreign  countries . . . ” 

Stating  of  what  Countries ". 

Number  of  colored 


V.— Fill  up  the  following  blanks  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever. 


Whites,  over  10  years,  Males. 

Do.  do.  do.  Females 

Do.  do.  do.  Both 

Do.  under  do 

Total  Whites 

Of  whom  are  natives  of  the  place 

bo  do.  do.  of  the  United  States 

Do.  do.  do.  of  Foreign  Countries ... 

Stating  of  what  Countries. 
Number  of  Colored 


VI.— Furnish  the  same  information  with  regard  to  the  cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 


Whites,  over  10  years,  Males 

Do.  do.  do.  Females ....  

Do.  do.  do.  Both 

Do.  under  do - 

Total  Whites ***** 

Of  whom  are  natives  of  the  place "”**"//.[’ • 

Do.  do.  do.  of  the  United  States 

Do.  do.  do.  of  Foreign  countries 

_ , „ Stating  of  what  Countries.  

Number  of  Colored 

VII— Early  cases, 

Gia?n*ribfpe  8t  WhiCh  -V°Ur  fir6t  C“e  °f  yeUow  fever  occurred-  ^th  as  many  particulars  thereof 

Give  the  same  as  far  as  practicable  of  the  next  ten, 'fifteen  or  twenty "cases’."!” 

aacl  any  of  these  cases  been  in  a locality  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing? 

If  trace  t^e8pre,nd.of  the  ear,y  cases  of  the  disease  from  house  to  house  or  from  person 

to  person;  or,  their  relations  to  any  local  cause  of  disease— such  as,  vicinity  to  streams  nonds 
or  Bwampg,  or,  the  direction  of  the  wind — please  do  so ’ ^ 

Till— Social  condition. 

'?emn'mtrofi^rP?’8ti0n’  with  r-vSercnce  to  their  personal  and  social  habits-whether 
,?■  P , ’ occupying  isolated  dwellings  or  crowded  lodgings,  have  sufiered 
most  from  this  disease — both  with  regard  to  attacks  and  mortality? 

IX—  Character  of  the  Epidemic. 

' you^o^8e<rvation*:  8^mp^om3*  Profjre88>  duration  and  termination  of  the  cases  occurring  under 

In  what  proportion  of  the  cases  was  there  black  vomit  ? 

r,  ' do.  do.  do.  yellowness  of  skin? 

do.  do.  do.  Hiemorrhage  ? 

^ 'th e° [! r cv aiiln g epidemic^T^**'  Bt  8ame  t'rae  ’ or’  d'd  nHflumc  the  typo  or  peculiarity  of 
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poeure 

Do  you  regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever! ' 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  disease  before! when? I"  ------ ------ 

Please  smte  thewwfu^her  of  cases'  of'  biackvomit  which  you  have  seen 

State  ^e^^berrof°^^saltedBe?to'be"ieswM^*orthW^attadi";"i^'Aee?idOTceth»erf 

Vrnre"  nB*nenriv'as  uoBBible. "the  number  of  persons  attendant  on  the  tick  or  otherwise  exposed 
b to  its  possible  causes,  and  liable  thereto  from  never  having  had  it,  have  entirely  escaped  aunng 
the  epidemic - 

[Official.]  H-  D-  BALDWIN-, 

Secretary  Sanitary  Commission. 


LOUISIANA. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GOURLAY,  STUDENT  OF  MEDICINE  IN  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

Madisonville,  La.— Arrived  in  Madisonville  on  the  30th  August, 
from  New  Orleans  ; went  to  remain  in  the  family  of  Dr.  James  Jones. 
Dr.  J.s’  daughter  was  taken  sick  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
a neighbor,  on  the  same  day. 

The  residence  of  Dr,  Jones  was  near  the  wharf,  and  the  children 
frequently  amused  themselves  upon  it. 

A schooner  from  New  Orleans  having  on  board  a man  sick  with 
fever,  arrived  at  the  wharf  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to  the  attack  of 
Miss.  Jones;  the  wharf  is  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house  occupied 
by  the  familv.  Miss.  Jones  died  with  black  vomit.  . 

Captain  Smith,  who  resides  one-quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  Dr. 
Jones,  and  whose  children  were  also  in  the  habit  of  playing  on  the 
wharf,  and  of  visiting  Dr.  Jones’  family,  had  two  of  them  taken  three 
days  subsequent  to  the  attack  of  Miss.  Jones.  These  were  the  first 
cases  which  occurred  in  Madisonville. 

A Mr.  Terry,  who  resided  some  distance  from  Madisonville,  at  a 
place  called  Pine  Grove,  visited  New  Orleans,  and  returned  on  the 
20th  August ; was  taken  sick  on  the  22d  and  died  with  black  ^omit. 
The  black  woman  who  nursed  him  was  taken  sick  on  the  7th  of 
September,  had  black  vomit  and  recovered.  Mr.  Terrv  sickened  on 
the  10th,  and  died  with  black  vomit.  Mr.  Sherman’s  child,  aged  two 
years,  sickened  on  the  13th,  and  recovered.  He  was  taken  on  the  2Sth, 
and  died  with  black  vomit  in  six  days.  Dr.  Jones’  family  removed 
from  Madisonville  into  the  Piney  Woods.  The  seamstress  of  the 
family  was  taken  sick  two  weeks  after  removal,  and  recovered. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JAMES  JONES. 

Case  1. — Dr.  Jones’  first  case  on  the  15th  July;  saw  others  pre- 
viously ; his  was  a gentleman  living  in  Camp  street,  a few  doors  above 
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St.  Joseph  street.  Dr.  Jones  has  always  noticed  a peculiar  odor  in 
yellow  fever  patients,  never  noticed  the  same  smell  in  other  fevers. 

Has  several  reasons  for  believing  the  fever  of  this  year  to  be  conta- 
gious, or  commuuicated  from  one  person  to  another.  His  mind  is  not 
quite  made  up  on  the  subject.  His  own  family  consisted  of  twenty 
unacclimated  persons  ; had  one  case  only  in  the  family  after  their  re- 
moval to  the  Piney  Woods.  Is  not  certain  whether  his  child  took  the 
fever  from  the  sick  sailor  or  the  vessel. 

Has  seen  the  disease  carried  over  to  Madisonville  in  former  years 
without  spreading ; thinks  there  is  a difference  in  type  in  the  fever 
of  this  year;  the  disease  of  former  years  more  paroxysmal,  more 
secondary  fever  this  year,  and  more  disposition  to  typhus.  In  several 
fatal  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  was  very  rapid. 

The  majority  of  cases  terminate  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day ; 
knows  of  ten  cases  of  recovery  from  black  vomit  in  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, these  were  adults. 

Two  cases  of  recovery  occurred  in  private  practice;  these  were 
children  ; cannot  say  that  more  children  have  been  attacked  this  year; 
but  they  have  had  the  disease  more  severely.  Heard  Mr.  Harpers 
give  an  account  of  Terry’s  case  ; Terry,  who  was  a resident  of  Pine 
Grove,  came  to  town  during  the  epidemic,  was  taken  sick  on  his  re- 
turn, and  died  with  black  vomit.  The  nurse  who  attended  had  black 
vomit  and  recovered;  his  wife  took  it,  and  died  with  the  black  vomit; 
then  his  grandchild,  who  recovered  ; then  his  step-son,  who  died.  Dr. 
Jones’  servant  also  took  the  fever  in  Madisonville. 

Dr.  J.  says  that  the  fever  of  this  year  indicates  characteristics  ex- 
hibited by  that  of  no  previous  year  ; yellowness  after  death  is  one  of 
them.  Thinks  favorably  of  quarantine  as  an  experiment;  thinks  the 
: fever  of  this  year  may  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  introduction 
of  cases  from  abroad;  there  may  be  black  vomit  and  no  yellow  fever. 
Did  not  notice  that  it  was  more  lenient  in  one  portion  of  the  city  than 
* another;  it  was  more  so  in  Madisonville.  Dr.  Jones  freely  concurs 
with  others  in  the  opinion  that  crowded  localities,  want  of  cleanliness, 
&c.,  will  promote  susceptibility  to  the  disease;  knows  of  no  instance 
1 a second  attack  in  the  same  individual.  Has  attended  upon  some 

Ewho  considered  themselves  acclimated  by  long  residence  or  by  being 
born  here,  and  who  had  passed  through  previous  epidemics,  who  had 
the  fever  this  year. 

A remarkably  singular  feature  is  a second  attack  or  relapse,  after  an 
i interval  of  a week  ; has  seen  cases  of  transmissibility  in  typhus,  never 
• knew  a case  of  typhus  occur  twice  in  the  same  individual ; knows  of 
no  instance  of  insanity  having  been  produced  by  quinine. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  THOS.  COTTMAN. 

Donaldscmville , La. — Case.  1 — Dr.  Cottman  has  seen  the  yellow 
lever  at  Donaldsonville,  since  1830,  nearly  every  year,  in  the  month  of 
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September.  In  the  country  it  is  first  seen  in  densely  populated 
places,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  white  population.  1 he  first 
cases  this  year  occurred  about  the  1st  of  August  ; the  first  case  seen 
by  the  Dr.  was  a Frenchman  who  arrived  from  France  last  spring; 
saw  him  on  the  second  day  of  his  illness,  he  died  with  black  vomit  on 
the  fourth  day ; lie  was  a man  who  was  active  and  took  much  exercise. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  four  or  five  cases  occurred  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  no  communication  had  taken  place ; this  locality  was  thickly 
settled  with  creoles;  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  of  these 
persons  had  communicated  with  the  city.  Boats  from  the  city  arrived 
three  or  four  times  daily,  but  the  landing  is  in  a different  part  of  the 
town  from  where  the  disease  appeared,  and  no  case  occurred  near 
the  landing  up  to  the  1st  of  October.  No  cases  of  fever  arrived  on 
board  from  New  Orleans,  prior  to  the  loth  August.  No  cases  occur- 
red in  the  public  houses,  although  people  from  the  city  lodged  in 
them  ; the  servants  were  generally  white  and  many  of  them  had  the 
fever  in  1852  ; the  fever  was  severe  in  Donaldsonville  in  1852,  more 
so  than  in  1853. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  during  the  summer;  no  mould  observed  ; 
heat  not  as  oppressive  as  last  year;  there  was  no  belief  either  this  or 
last  year,  that  the  fever  was  other  than  of  domestic  origin;  negroes 
are  not  very  susceptible  to  the  disease,  knew  of  but  two  fatal  cases 
among  negroes  this  year,  both  had  black  vomit , has  seen  creole 
children  of  creole  parents  have  fever;  one  creole  child  died  of  black 
vomit,  only  five  days  old. 

The  hospital  at  Donaldsonville  received  twenty  cases  per  day ; only 
three  deaths  occurred  in  it  during  the  season.  Dr.  Cottman  had 
fever  in  1837,  and  again  in  1853  ; does  not  remember  to  have  seen 
similar  instances  of  second  attack  in  the  same  person ; has  never 
seen  any  thing  in  yellow  fever  to  induce  him  to  believe  in  its  conta- 
giousness ; observed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom  this  year. 

Dr.  Cottman  noticed  that  delirium  frequently  appears  in  persons  who 
have  taken  quinine;  has  never  seen  hiccough  when  quinine  has  not 
been  administered;  the  intemperate  and  habitual  frequenters  of  grog 
shops  about  Donaldsonville,  have  not  had  the  fever  this  year;  ob- 
serves always  a peculiar  smell  in  yellow  fever  ; could  detect  a case 
with  his  eyes  closed.  Ten  or  twelve  Kentucky  mule  drivers  came  to 
Donaldsonville  and  remained  during  the  epidemic  ; remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  prevailed  among  them  ; they  occupied  the  same  room 
and  slept  two  in  the  same  bed,  in  a house  where  there  was  yellow 
fever,  and  two  deaths  from  it ; only  one  of  these  men  took  the  yellow 
fever,  his  bed-fellow  had  intermittent  only. 

Dr.  Cottman  mentioned  that  the  settlement  at  New  River,  twenty 
eight  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  was  invaded  by  yellow  fever,  and  one 
entire  family  died  with  it. 

These  people  had  no  communication  with  the  coast  or  New  Orleans. 


Testimony  of  Andrew  Gengry  and  George  A.  Pike. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  ANDREW  GENGRY,  ESQ. 

Donaldsoni'iUe,  La. — Donaldsonville  consists  of  about  twenty 
squares,  each  three  hundred  feet  each  way,  and  intervening  streets 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  well 
drained,  and  has  large  canals  to  carry  off  the  water  quickly,  so  that 
it  does  not  accumulate  anywhere  within  two  miles  of  the  town  during 
this  year. 

There  are  neither  swamp  lands,  stagnant  waters,  nor  marshes  with- 
in several  miles  of  the  town,  and  although  the  fields  are  making  con- 
staut  encroachment  upon  the  icoods,  yet  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
commons  around  the  town,  the  plough  does  not  approach  as  near  as 
formerly,  there  being  now  a space  of  near  half-mile  between  the  town 
and  ploughed  lands.  The  soil  has  not  been  materially  disturbed  this 
year. 

Peaches,  figs,  blackberries,  &c.,  were  more  abundant  and  finer  than 
usual;  garden  vegetables  were  also  finer  in  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
but  later  in  the  summer  and  tail  could  not  be  grown  ; gardens  were 
almost  a barren  waste. 

The  common  house  fly,  and  mosquito  were  very  numerous  and  an- 
noying in  May  and  June,  but  after  that  less  so  than  usual.  In  Sep- 
tember, a fly  much  like  the  common  fly  in  its  appearance  and  habits, 
except  that  it  does  not  enter  your  house,  and  only  about  a sixth  of  its 
size,  made  its  appearance  in  small  numbers,  it  is  known  as  the  cholera 
fly,  from  its  having  appeared  in  such  swarms  during  cholera,  in  1849, 

The  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  as  indicated,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  August,  it  did  not  visit  our  town  in  the  form  of  an  epi- 
demic; all  who  died  of  it  were,  without  exception,  persons  who  had 
3 not  resided  a year  in  the  place.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
‘town,  from  the  1st  day  of  August  to  the  3 1st  of  October,  was  about 
! twenty,  of  which  probably  fifteen  were  of  yellow  fever. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  GEORGE  A.  PIKE,  ESQ., 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Baton  Rouge  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
'North  by  a small  Bayou  draining  a strip  of  swamp  land.  The  town  is 
mostly  located  on  a bluff,  fifty  feet  above  high  water  mark,  the  lower 
limit  subject  to  overflow. 

Surface  soil,  a thin  stratum  of  alluvion,  on  a bank  of  red  clay. 

The  water  used  is  almost  exclusively  limestone ; well  water 
found  plentifully,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
•surface. 

, ^°  rain  water  used;  such  as  have  not  wells  use  river  water. 

There  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  soil,  save  that  which  an- 
nually takes  place  on  the  river  banks  when  the  river  falls. 

The  Bayou,  above  referred  to,  in  high  water,  sweeps  round  on 
the  Northwest  limit  of  the  town,  and  remains  standing  during 
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high  water,  amidst  large  trees  and  other  vegetable  growth,  common 

to  such  places  in  this  State.  . . ...  j • „ 

There  is  but  little  standing  water  in  this  locahty  during  the 

months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  . 

The  first  case  was  Jessee  Butner,  aged  about  40,  a native 
of  Kentucky,  who  came  to  this  place,  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  an 
open  buggy,  with  a wife  and  child  from  Texas,  via  Alexandria,  on 
Red  River  The  next  fifteen  or  twenty  cases  occurred  in  a different 
part  of  the  town  : viz,  on  Front  street  near  the  river,  in  low  boarding 
houses,  amongst  dissipated  laborers.  Some  of  the  cases  had  been 
in  a locality  were  yellow  fever  was  prevailing. 

None  are  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  handling  of  goods, 
clothing,  &c.,  or  from  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases  ot  the 

dlSGtlSG.  • _ , • • • 

I know  a number  of  cases  which  have  occurred  m this  vicinity 
which  appeared  to  have  originated  spontaneously,  without  even 
the  suspicion  of  intercourse  with  other  cases  of  the  disease. 

I cannot  trace  the  spread  of  the  early  cases  of  the  disease 
from  house  to  house,  or  from  person  to  person,  or  their  relations  o 
any  local  cause  of  disease;  such  as  vicinity  to  streams,  swamps,  or 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  greatest  mortality  has  prevailed 
on  the  river  bank,  under  the  bluff  upon  which  the  town  is  located. 
If  an  hypothesis  may  be  indulged  in,  1 should  attribute  the 
mortality  to  causes  beyond  the  ken  of  observation;  perhaps  e 
disturbance  of  the  electric  forces. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THOMAS  C.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  OF 
BAYOU  SARA,  LA. 

Bayou  Sara  is  an  incorporated  town,  containing  nearly  320  acres ; 
but  owing  to  the  wet  character  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  town,  the 
buildings  are  confined  to  the  front  of  the  river,  and  the  Bayou 
Sara,  extending  to  the  front  of  the  hill.  Its  boundaries  are  the 
Mississippi  on  the  South,  Bayou  Sara  on  the  est,  Bayou  Foun- 
tain on  the  North,  and  a straight  line  on  the  East,  running  from  the 
Mississippi  due  North,  till  it  strikes  Bayou  Fountain,  St.  Irancis- 
ville  lies  on  the  bluff  adjoining  Bayou  Sara  on  the  North,  and  Tuns 
out  on  a ridge  about  a half  mile,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  hollows 
or  ravines,  except  on  the  side  next  to  Baton  Rouge,  which  terminates 

in  an  elevated  bluff.  , 

The  surface  soil  of  Baton  Rouge  is  alluvial,  flat,  and  swampv, 
with  some  ponds  and  sloughs.  The  drinking  water  is  mostly 
cistern,  though  some  few  use  spring  water ; tasting  oi  rotten  lime- 
stone. . , . . . 

There  have  been  no  extensive  clearing  ot  lands  in  the  vicinity. 

Messrs.  Ball  & Latham  put  up  a saic  mill  (the  Atlantic,)  in  the 
lower  part  of  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Missis  sippi,  and  run  it  near 
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two  years  ; the  saw  dust  was  spread  over  several  acres,  filling  some 
low  places,  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep;  a levee  was  thrown  uo 
aiound  the  town  in  1850,  and  some  work  was  done  on  it  in  1851 
and  1852.  The  levee  surrounding  the  town,  makes  a kind  of  basin 
ot  the  town,  which  makes  it  very  disagreeable  and  sultry  in  the 
summer.  The  streets  and  gutters,  alias  ditches,  were  worked  in 
the  spring,  and  early  part  of  1853  ; some  little  work  done  on  the 
streets  just  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic. 

Bayou  Sara  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Mississippi. 
Bayou  Sara  and  Bayou  Fountain  being  darned  up  by  the  filline 
up  and  grading  of  the  Public  Road,  to  where  it  crosses  over  the 
levee,  it  forms  a stagnant  lake  on  the  North  side  of  Bayou  Sara  • 
and  on  the  East  of  the  town,  it  with  other  streams,  form  an  extensive 
marsh  for  five  or  six  miles  below  the  town;  the  Cat  Island  Swamp 
extends  on  the  West,  from  Bayou  Sara  to  the  Tunica  Hills,  a 
distance  ot  near  thirty  miles.  The  levee  on  the  Eastern  boundary  for 
all  the  water  drained  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  as  the  earth 
was  taken  out  of  a ditch  inside  the  levee,  there  is  a pond  and 
marsh,  which  in  the  spring  and  fore  part  of  summer  covers  more 
than  ten  acres,  whose  only  outlet  was  a culvert,  passing  under  the 
levee  into  the  Mississippi,  and  when  the  rise  of  the  Mississippi 
prevented,  it  was  pumped  out  by  Messrs.  Ball  & Latham,  with 
whom  the  corporation  had  contracted  to  keep  the  water  pumped 
out  for  ten  years.  The  Mill  is  now  burned  down.  The  water 

the° summed  l0W6r  °f  ^ tOWn’  gradually  drJmg  UP  during 

fvlherC!p0^U,atl°n.,10f  Bay°u  Sara  was  probably  six  hundred, 
that  of  St.  Francisville  about  half  as  many. 

The  deaths  in  the  two  towns  are  estimated  at  a little  over  one 
undred  ; in  the  whole  Parish  of  West  Feliciana,  including  the  towns, 
at  about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Early  Cases.— The  first  I saw  was  Dr.  P.  P.  Whicher,  on  the 
47th  of  August ; the  next  two  cases  occurred  in  St,  Francisville, 
_on  the  1st  of  September;  the  next  four  cases  occurred  in  Bayou 
•-ara,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  September;  from  this  time, 
cases  steadily  multiplied  in  Bayou  Sara,  and  gradually  extended 

UPl\ni  wu-  i ran^lsv,llle’  vvhere  it  became  very  malignant  in  October. 

ur.  Whicher  had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  son  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  who  came  up  from  New  Orleans  with  the  disease, 
tak.en°ut  t0  the  plantation.  My  first  two  cases  occurred 
n8t.  francisville,  the  1st  day  of  September;  they  were  Mr.  Charles 

thp  u iv  DaVld  Hamilton-  1 have  not  learned  that  either  of 
nor”1  haclT7en  where  the  disease  existed  previous  to  their  attack, 
lg  t*'ar,1  iarn  that  my  two  cases  occurred  in  Bayou  Sara  on 

u*  m/ler  ^ kad  any  opportunity  of  contracting  the  disease 

£ ^ erf"  1 Henry  M.  Cobb’s  wife,  child,  and  servant,  took  it 

mi  es  above  Bayou  Sara,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  others. 

5 ° 
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Mr.  David  Austin’s  family,  in  all,  eiabt;  did  not  have  ^e  disease 
though  it  was  all  around  them  ; but  they  did  not  nurse  or  vunt 
sick.  Mr.  L.  T.  Maddox,  his  wife,  and  his  brother  Robert,  did  no 
contract  the  disease,  though  they  nursed  bis  brother  George,  a 
his  son  William,  who  both  died  of  black  ’oimt,  they  re«de  a 
spacious  brick  house  fronting  on  the  levee,  and  s eep  in the  jper 
storv  Mr.  Thomas  Garnet  escaped,  though  he  lost  h\e  chil  r 
whom  he  carefully  nursed.  Mr  William  Town  nursed  in  his  own 
family,  and  in  that  of  others  and  did  not  take  the  fever 

In  the  above  mentioned  cases  the  families  lived  well,  were 
temperate  and  industrious;  though  the  fever  exempted  no  grade  ot 
society ; yet,  the  poor  and  intemperate  suffered  most. 

In  the  ^commencement  of  the  epidemic,  and  throughout  its  con- 
tinuance, occasionally  we  had  pure  cases  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  and  a few  cases  of  protracted  typhoid  fever. 
You  ask,  “Do  you  regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever. 
Answer  I do.  Because  it  is  a continued  fever,  attended  with 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  generally,  when  fatal,  attended  with  b -lack 
vomit.  It  was  not  intermittent,  nor  remittent  fever  ; it  w as  not  typhus 
nor  typhoid  fever;  yet  it  partakes  of  the  high  grade  of  an  intense 
fever  of  one  paroxysm  attended  with  great  proBtration.  It  is  a tree 
typhus  icterodus.  “Have  you  seen  this  disease  before  _ 1 have 
seen  yellow  fever  before,  say  at  Woodville,  Mississippi,  in  H44 
but  not  characterized  as  this,  with  symptoms  of  typhus.  Ihe 
epidemic  in  Woodville  was  characterized  by  inflammatory  symptoms. 

I had  the  yellow  fever  in  1844,  and  I had  it  again  here  ihe 
chill  followed  by  one  intense  paroxysm  of  fever  lasting  twelve  hour*, 
going  entirely  off,  leaving  me  quite  feeble  for  three  days,  when  1 

left  my  bed,  and  had  no  return  of  fever.  

In  some  cases  there  were  all  the  pains  of  the  dengue.  Some 
cases  were  attended  with  a rash  ; and  most,  after  their  recovery,  shed 
the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Nausea  and  a disposition  to 
retch,  was  a constant  attendant  on  the  fever.  Ihe  intensity  of  ie 
fever  was  perceptible  before  the  hand  touched  the  skin.  e per 
spiration  had  a musty,  sour,  cadaverous  smell;  the  faeces  had  the 
cadaverous  smell  which  ceased  with  the  improvement  of  the  patient. 
The  urine  was  suppressed  in  only  a few  cases ; but  was  generally 
high  colored  and  ropy.  The  attacks  of  children  were  general  \ 
attended  with  worms,  and  frequently  proved  fatal. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  RICHARDSON.  T 

Grand  Ecore , La.— Case  1.— The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred 
two  miles  below  Grand  Ecore,  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Williams.  He  was  a citizen  who  was  supposed  to 
have  contracted  the  fever  from  the  steamboat.  Two  young  men, 
recently  from  California,  and  coming  from  Alexandria,  were  the  first 
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cases  seen  by  Dr.  R.,  on  the  29th  of  August.  One  of  them  died. 
There  were  more  recoveries,  proportionably,  among  blacks  than 
whites.  The  weather  was  unpleasant,  and  very  warm,  with  much 
rain  ; winds  generally  from  the  Southeast.  Thinks  yellow  fever  can- 
not. be  strictly  considered  a contagious  disease.  This  yellow  fever 
was  imported  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchitoches.  Natchitoches  es- 
caped until  late  in  the  season,  in  consequence  of  its  being  less  accessi- 
ble than  Grand  Ecore.  The  Dr.  has  seen  equally  as  unpleasant  years 
as  the  past,  without  any  accompanying  fever. 

Bilious  fever  seemed  to  be  supplanted  by  yellow  fever.  Bilious  fever, 
near  the  time  that  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance,  exhibited  gastric 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  patients  turned  yellow;  when  fatal,  gener- 
ally terminated  on  the  5th  day.  Does  not  think  the  fever  which  pre- 
vailed this  year  anything  unusual,  nor  does  he  think  it  spread  either 
by  infection  or  contagion.  The  fever  this  year  assumed  the  Typhoid 
form;  late  in  the  season  it  became  milder.  Observed  a peculiar  smell 
in  the  fever  this  year,  which  he  considers  characteristic.  No  stagnant 
water  in  the  vicinity  which  would  account  for  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease ; knows  of  no  case  of  recovery  from  black  vomit.  On 
Prothoes’  plantation,  several  persons  who  were  creoles  took  the  dis- 
ease and  died.  It  is  not  known  that  they  had  any  communication  with 
the  boats  or  the  town.  Knows  two  other  localities,  having  no  com- 
munication with  infected  districts,  where  the  disease  prevailed.  Ne- 
groes might  have  walked  to  the  river,  a distance  of  two  miles,  during 
the  night.  Thinks  that  if  Natchitoches  could  have  been  cut  off'  from 
: all  communication  with  infected  places  in  the  neighborhood,  it  might 
have  escaped  the  epidemic.  It  is  the  belief  in  the  vicinity  that  after 
uhe  invasion  of  a disease,  it  might  break  out  spontaneously  in  places 
j not  exposed.  Ihe  Dr.  has  not  noticed  whether  the  intemperate  are 
imore  subject  than  the  temperate  from  attacks  of  yellow  fever. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  FRED.  R.  HARVEY,  PARISH  OF  Ei>  ST  FELICIANA,  LA. 

The  incorporated  limits  embrace  an  area  of  one  square  mile ; pop- 
ulation 1,300  to  1,500. 


Sod. — Surface  uneven ; parts  sandy,  parts  clayey. 

Free  stone  well  water  almost  universally  used ; a few  springs  in 
the  suburbs,  but  very  little  depended  upon. 

No  clearing  of  land  within  some  miles  of  town,  for  some  years 
ipast.  The  soil  has  been  much  more  than  usually  disturbed  by  work- 
ing the  streets  and  cleaning  of  back  yards;  and  that,  too,  all  through 
ithe  months  of  August  and  September,  to  the  middle  of  October. 

Pretty  Creek  is  one-hall  mile  West  of  town,  and  the  Comite  one 
rode  ; both  streams  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  their  swamps, 
or  more  than  a mile  in  width.  No  stagnant  pools,  lakes,  or  marshes 
*111  the  vicinity.  Water  runs  off  very  readily. 
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Season  was  unusually  wet,  from  the  1st  July;  frequent  rains,  ac- 
companied with  severe  thunder  and  lightning. 

Vegetation  very  rank ; fruit  of  all  kinds  very  abundant.  Musquetoes 
uncommonly  numerous,  both  night  and  day. 

September  30th.— None,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  had  been  in  a 
locality  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing  ; none  have  arisen  from  the 
handling  of  goods,  clothing,  or  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases  of 
the  disease.  Persons  of  intemperate  habits,  if  attacked  by  the  disease, 
almost  sure  to  die  ; although  there  are  some  old  soakers  still  walking 
about  in  our  midst,  apparently  as  good  as  new. 

All  cases  of  fever  seemed  to  assume  the  same  type  of  the  prevailing 

epidemic. 

Two  deaths  occurred  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  attack,  but  most 
succumbed  on  the  5th  and  7th  days. 

Cases  of  Yellow  Fever — 175.  to  185. 

Deaths — 50. 


.TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  BALL. 

Case  1. Dr.  Ball’s  first  cases  occurred  in  the  first  week  of  July, 

near  Gormley’s  Basin  ; a week  afterwards,  saw  cases  in  Hercules  street, 
near  Melpomene  street;  a few  days  afterwards,  cases  below  Mel- 
pomene street.  The  disease  then  seemed  to  extend^  towards  the  N ew 
Basin.  Saw  cases  there  the  third  week  in  July.  Knows  no  commu- 
nication to  have  taken  place  in  these  cases.  Thinks  his  first  case  bad 
no  intercourse  with  shipping;  they  were  laborers,  some  of  them  work- 
ing in  the  swamp,  others  on  the  levee,  as  draymen.  The  first  cases 
he  saw  lived  in  crowded  apartments.  Did  not  learn  that  the  intem- 
perate were  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  others.  Many  children 
were  attacked,  who  generally  recovered.  Knows  of  three  cases  ot  re- 
covery from  black  vomit — one  adult  and  tAvo  children. 

Lake  Providence,  La.— Went  to  Lake  Providence  on  the  24th 
September ; the  mortality  there  was  very  great.  The  fever  appeared 
at  Lake  Providence  the  last  week  in  August.  Mr.  Odell,  of  New 
Orleans,  was  sick  a week  earlier  than  the  1st  of  September.  Mrs. 
Selby  ,Avas  the  first  person  who  died  ; her  death  took  place  on  the  1st 
September,  Avith  black  vomit.  She  lived  one-half  mile  from  the  house 
in  which  Odell  resided;  she  seldom  left  her  house.  Mrs.  Campbell,  died 
on  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  hotel  in  which  Odell  stopped.  The 
disease  was  the  same,  but  more  fatal  there  than  here.  It  was  confined 
to  the  town;  did  not  spread  into  the  country,  although  often  carried 
out  by  persons  visiting  the  town.  Does  not  consider  yellow  fever  a 
communicable  disease.  Has  seen  much  of  it ; formerly  practised  in 
Savannah,  and  subsequently  in  Mobile.  The  population  of  Lake 
Providence  is  about  600.  At  the  time  of  the  Dr.’s  departure,  the 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  lo0. 

In  Fort  Adams,  the  first  case  occurred  the  second  week  in  October. 
There  were  cases  of  fever  on  a plantation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Fort  Adams,  two  weeks  before  it  appeared  in  Fort  Adams.  No 
communication  existed  between  the  plantation  and  the  town,  except 
by  physicians.  The  communication  between  New  Orleans  and  Fort 
Adams  has  been  uninterrupted  this  year. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ODELL. 

Lake  Providence. — Resides  in  New  Orleans ; on  the  12th  day  of 
August,  arrived  at  Lake  Providence,  La. ; was  in  good  health.  Yel- 
low fever  occurred  on  board  the  steamer  Memphis,  which  left  the  city 
on  the  9th  of  August.  Mr.  O.  has  passed  three  summers  at  New  Or- 
leans. On  his  arrival  at  Lake  Providence,  he  stopped  at  the  Sparrow 
House — the  principal  tavern.  Was  taken  sick  two  days  after  arrival. 
Two  physicians  and  a negro  hired  boy  attended  him.  Sickened  five 
days  after  leaving  New  Orleans.  Six  days  after,  a little  girl  named 
Kimball,  a boarder,  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  three  days.  The  next 
case,  was  that  of  the  mother  of  the  little  girl,  who  died  a few  days 
after  the  child  ; next  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  died  ten  days 
after  the  death  ol  Mrs.  Kimball.  The  house  stands  on  the  front  row, 
about  100  yards  from  the  river.  There  is  a marsh  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide  in  the  rear.  The  banks  of  the  liver  cave  in  yearly  more  or 
less.  1 he  weather  was  fine,  but  warm  and  sultry.  No  other  person 
got  oft  the  Memphis.  The  next  person  taken  sick  was  Mrs.  Selbv. 
Mrs.  Selby  did  not  visit  the  hotel.  She  died  seventeen  or  eighteen 
days  after  my  attack  ; had  black  vomit.  During  my  sickness,  twelve 
persons  sat  up  with  me  at  different  times ; recognizes  some  names 
among  them  in  the  printed  list  of  deaths. 

There  were  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board  the  Memphis, 
and  one  death — Wm.  Worsham,  the  first  clerk  and  part  owner  of  the 
boat.  The  boat  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  August;  he 
was  attacked  on  the  7th  ; she  left  on  the  9th,  and  he  died  with  black 
vomit  on  the  11th  August.  Mr.  O.  helped  to  nurse  him  and  lay  him 
< out.  Had  been  absent  two  months  ; had  not  been  in  New  Orleans  but 
1 three  or  four  days  previous  to  his  trip  to  Lake  Providence. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WM.  H.  PARHAM. 

Case  1.— Mr.  Parham  resides  in  New  Orleans.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  he  left  the  city  ; on  the  15th  of  September,  when  14  miles  be- 
low Lake  Providence,  he  was  taken  sick.  Had  yellow  fever  in  1847  ; 
considers  his  attack  of  this  year  identical,  from  the  similarity  of  symp- 
toms. Frequently  visited  steamboats  from  the  city,  and  was  informed 
®ve^  existed  on  board.  rlhinks  he  took  the  disease  in  consequence 
0 these  visits,  although  his  last  visit  was  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
attack.  Two  negroes  were  sick  with  the  fever,  and  treated  by  the 
overseer,  who  did  not  contract  the  disease.  One  negro  was  nursed 
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by  the  other  ; the  first  died,  the  second  recovered.  It  is  probable  that 
they  visited  the  boat. 

Locality — The  situation  was  high  and  dry.  , , 

Mrs.  Haines,  residing  one  mile  below  Dr  Bowman  s,  ^ened  and 
died  • the  physicians  unacquainted  with  the  disease.  Mr.  i aibam 
mentions  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of  Vicksburg  He  left  the  town  and 
. i 0;„i,  Fditor’s  Depot.  No  other  case  appeared  lucre. 
Mr!  Scarborough,  suffering  with  fever,  was  visited  by  bis  brother,  who 
was  attacked  forty-eight  hours  after  his  return  home. 

The  weather  was" not  unusually  rainy,  but  very  hot;  not  much 
thunder  • not  more  mould  on  leather,  &c.,  than  usual.  The  blight  in 
cotton  in  the  hills  this  year  was  very  bad ; heard  oid  p^te^s  eay 
(among  others  Mr.  Isaac  belser)  it  was  as  bad  as  in  1S2S.  Mr.  b. 
resides  in  Raymond,  Hinds  County,  Miss. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  LEWIS  SELBY,  OF  LAKE  PROVIDENCE.  LA. 

Lake  Providence  is  situated  some  four  hundred  yards  upon  the 
Mississippi  river  coast,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  deep  or 
back.  But  many  who  have  offices,  and  do  business  entirely  in  town, 
live  as  far  as  two  miles  from  the  C->urt-house,  in  it. 

The  ordinary  alluvial  soil  on  the  Mississippi  river  banks.  . 

The  Mississippi  water,  and  cistern  water,  the  former  used  in  a 

greater  degree  ; no  well  water. 

Disturbance  of  soil. — None.  Mississippi 

Position  with  regard  to  rivers , swamp , Sfc..  Sfr.  — Lbe  luu  PP 
is  on  the  East,  and  Lake  Providence  nearly  as  wide  and  deep  as 
the  river,  on  the  West,  and  eight  miles  long  : none  else. 

Drainage. — The  water  runs  immediately  into  the  lake. 

Condition  of  weather  and  winds.  — At  the  commencement 
the  epidemic,  hot  and  dry;  little  fog;  ram  thunder  and  lightning, 

winds  South  and  East,  or  South  and  West. 

Fruits  not  as  good  as  usual;  animals  were  sickly,  and  many 
had  swellings  upon  them.  Fowls  not  fit  to  eat,  and  rnan>  o . iem 
died;  musquetoe  stings  more  violent,  and  they  of  a difteren  coo 
and  ten-fold  more  numerous.  I never  saw  the  twentieth  part  ot 
mould,  but  did  not  notice  its  color  ; fungi  vastly  more  plenti  u . 

Case  1. — Mrs.  Selby  was  the  first  case;  and  I am  satisfied  that 
she  had  not  been  out  of  the  village  ; out  of  sight  of  her  dwelling, 
or  on  any  steamboat,  for  at  least  six  months  before  her  sickness. 
She  having  been  in  bad  health,  and  from  all  the  information  l cart 
tret  I believe  she  had  not  been  in  the  ‘‘Sparrow  House,  or 
nearer  it  than  on  its  side-walks,  in  passing  it,  and  very  seldom 
there  for  more  than  a month  before  her  death. 

From  the  information  I have  been  able  to  get,  no  freights  or 
merchandize  arrived  here  till  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Selby,  and 
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her’s  was  the  first  death  known  to  have  been  caused  by  yellow 
lever  here. 

I have  learned  that  two  deaths  by  fevers  took  place  a day  or  two 
after  her’s,  one  at  the  Sparrow  House,  and  one  directly  ojuposite. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  DR.  A.  R.  KILPATRICK,  OF  BLACK  RIVER,  CONCORDIA 

PARISH,  LA. 

Black  River,  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana,  is  bounded  indefinitely; 
bordering  on  Black  and  Tensas  Rivers,  about  thirty-one  and  a half 
degrees  latitude,  and  fourteen  degrees  forty  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds  longitude  West  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  whole  country  is  pure  alluvium. 

The  most  of  families  use  cistern  water,  contained  in  wooden 
cisterns;  but  some  use  well  water,  which  is  quite  brackish  and 
unpleasant. 

The  country  is  comparatively  new  and  entirely  agricultural — new 
fields  are  opening — immense  deadening  made  annually ; and  the 
soil  constantly  upturned  by  the  plough.  The  region  is  markedly 
paludal,  being  cut  up  with  sloughs,  ponds,  lagoons,  large  lakes, 
and  much  stagnant  water;  besides  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned. 
The  water  does  not  accumulate  in  winter;  and  runs  off  slowly; 
probably  as  much  disappears  by  evaporation,  as  by  transpiration. 
The  year  was  wet. 

7 here  was  more  rain  than  usual  during  the  summer  months;  the 
spring  months  were  dry;  a more  detailed  account  is  appended. 

We  have  bflt’few  fruit  trees  here,  but  those  bore  well  and  healthily. 
We  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  house  flies  early  in  the  spring,  which 
continued  till  the  summer  ended;  musquetoes  not  as  troublesome 
as  usual  ; no  disease  or  fatality  was  observed  amongst  animals ; 
mould  less  than  common. 

There  was  no  epidemic  here,  but  a good  deal  of  ordinary  fever, 
such  as  intermittent  and  bilious  remittent  fever ; some  citizens  con- 
tracted yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  but  all  recovered  ; 
although  their  convalescence  was  slow,  with  frequent  relapses, 
attributable  to  dietetic  irregularities,  and  foolish  exposure  to  sun 
and  night  air ; no  fatal  cases. 

I treated  this  disease  in  Woodville,  Mississippi,  in  1844  ; and  had 
it  myself;  and  a full  history  of  that  epidemic  you  can  see  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal. 

Trinity , Da. — Trinity  is  a village  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
inhabitants,  at  the  junction  of  Ouachita,  Tensas  and  Little  Rivers; 
and  steamboats  from  New  Orleans  land  there  at  least  every  week, 
and  in  busy  seasons  every  day.  Several  cases  of  yellow  fever 
were  put  oil  there  last  July  and  August,  all  of  which  died;  and 
some  corpses  were  put  off  there  and  buried. 

No  particular  precautionary  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
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spread  of  the  disease.  No  one  contracted  the  disease  from  those 
cases. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  WM.  B.  WOOD,  OF  CENTREVILLE,  ST.  MARY,  LA. 

Centreville  is  situated  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Bayou  T6che,  ten 
miles  above  the  entrance  of  Bayou  1 £che  into  the  Atchafalaya,  and 
five  miles  below  the  town  of  Franklin.  The  Bayou  at  this  point 
running  from  West  due  East. 

The  surface  soil  is  a mixture  of  sand  and  clay. 

The  only  water  used  here  for  drinking  purposes  is  cistern  water. 

There  have  not  been  any  extensive  clearings;  some  however 
near  the  village;  together  with  a considerable  opening  of  ditches, 
and  stirring  of  mud  in  the  principal  streets  or  roads  of  the  village, 

late  in  the  summer.  , . . 

The  Bayou  T6che,  at  this  point,  generally,  is  low  upon  its  banks; 
beino-  mushy  near  the  waters  edge;  the  land  rising  at  from  fifty  to 
six  hundred  feet  back,  to  the  height  of  several  feet;  a North  wind 
blows  directly  from  the  Bayou  into  town. 

The  Bayou  being  affected  by  tide  water,  the  current  is  always 
slow ; at  one  time  running  up,  and  at  another  down.  The  difference 
between  high  and  low  water,  being  only  about  three  feet  in  extremes  ; 
but  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet. 

The  past  summer  was  unusually  wet ; great  quantities  of  ram 
* having  fallen  in  June  and  July.  The  beat  of  the  sun  was  very 

great.  , 

There  appeared  to  be  more  musquetoes,  the  past  summer,  than 
I ever  noticed  in  any  previous  year ; also  an  increased  number  of 
flies;  mould,  of  a drab  color,  was  abundant  during  the  summer 
and  fall. 

Centreville  contains  not  over  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Case  1. — The  first  case  occurred  on  the  15th  of  September,  in  the 
person  of  a mulatto  ; a cooper  by  trade  ; which  terminated  fatally  on 
the  ninth  day,  from  relapse  occurring  on  the  fifth  day ; this  was  a 
well  marked  case  ; having  hiccough,  bleeding  of  the  gums  and  nose, 
and  terminating  in  spasms,  with  deep  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and 
skin.  He  worked  and  slept  in  a cooper  shop,  immediately  on  the 
bank  of  the  Bayou,  from  which  shop,  from  time  to  time,  for  several 
years,  large  quantities  of  chips  and  shavings  have  been  thrown  into 
the  edge  of  the  Bayou,  thereby  forming  a wharf,  some  forty  to  fiity 
feet  into  the  T6che,  all  of  which  bank  so  formed  is  in  a rottening 
state.  This  boy  slept  in  a room  in  the  corner  ol  the  shop  nearest 
the  Bayou,  and  immediately  over  this  rotting  bank  of  chips  and 
shavings ; he  had  had  no  intercourse  with  any  person  having  yellow 
fever,  nor  any  place  where  that  disease  was  supposed  to  prevail ; no 
other  case  originated  here  until  after  the  1st  of  October. 

I do  not  believe  any  case  to  have  arisen  from  the  handling  of 
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goods,  clothing,  or  from  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases  of  the 
disease. 

The  case  detailed  above,  occurred  on  the  15th  of  September;  on 
the  18th  of  September  the  wind  changed,  from  Southwest  to  North, 
and  for  two  weeks  blew  steadily  from  that  quarter,  passing  directly 
from  the  Bayou,  over  this  bank  of  chips,  &c.,  into  the  village.  It  did 
not  seem  to  spread  from  person  to  person,  and  showed  no  disposition 
to  contagion,  as  a majority  of  those  who  attended  the  sick  escaped 
the  disease  altogether. 

All  classes  of  our  population  seemed  alike  susceptible;  the  only 
exception  being  in  favor  of  children ; very  few  children  having  had 
the  disease. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  we  had  bilious  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers,  but  after  the  15th  of  September  any  such  cases 
occurring  at  Ceutreville,  appeared  to  run  into,  and  assume  the  type 
of  yellow  fever. 

I consider  the  epidemic,  as  true  yellow  fever. 

I have  seen  the  disease  before,  in  Baton  Rouge  and  on  the  coast 
in  1S43  and  1847. 

I have  seen  no  case  recover  from  black  vomit. 

Out  of  thirty-five  cases  I have  treated  this  fall,  two  alledge  that 
they  have  had  yellow  fever  before. 

_ I think  at  least  three  to  one  of  such  who  were  exposed  to  the 
disease,  have  escaped;  the  fever  showed  no  disposition  to  spread  into 
the  surrounding  neighborhood  ; none  took  it,  unless  exposed  to  the 
common  causes  in  the  village.  One  went  into  the  country  and  died 
with  black  vomit,  but  communicated  it  to  none  of  his  attendants. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  J.  S.  COPES. 

Case  1 — Dr.  Copes’  earliest  case  was  on  the  12th  of  July,  in 
Tchoupitoulas  street,  near  the  Waterworks.  There  were  so  many 
cases  at  that  time  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  if  the  disease  passed  from  one  person  to  another. 

Point  Coupee. — The  Dr.  was  in  the  Parish  of  Point  Couple,  while 
the  fever  prevailed  there.  Many  old  creoles  secluded  themselves  en- 
tirely from  their  sick  neighbors,  but  did  not  escape,  notwithstanding. 

Jackson,  Miss . — I'he  first  cases  in  Jackson  were  Germans,  who 
came  from  V icksburg ; they  stopped  at  a Porter-house,  and  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  radiate  from  that  point.  In  1841  and  1844,  the  fever 
was  very  bad  in  Vicksburg,  and  there  was  constant  communication 
with  Jackson  ; the  railroad  cars  making  three  trips  daily.  Only  one 
case  occurred  at  the  latter  place;  this  case  came  from  Vicksburg;  no 
other  cases  seemed  to  emanate  from  it. 

A Mrs.  L.  recently  from  Kentucky,  stopped  a few  days  at  Brandon, 
(12  miles  East,  by  railroad,  from  Jackson)  in  a hotel  in  which  a young 
man,  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  Jackson,  had  died  of  black 
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vomit.  She  came  to  Jackson  on  Friday,  and  the  succeeding  Tuesday 

t0 *Dn  C^opes  thinkT the  disease  contagious  under  certain  ^jrcu^st“g 
Cannot  say  if  the  disease  of  this  year  differs  from  that  of  othe »je 

in  being  so;  observes  a peculiar  smell  in  yellow  fever,  Baw^Uie 

musquetoes  were  apparently  driven  out  of  a house  ml  ryUma  stieet 
by  it.  Has  seen  no  case  of  recovery  from  black  vomit.  The  du*a-e 
in  the  country  was  worse  ; there  was  no  disposition  in  the  ^orl.es  to 
turn  yellow.  Saw  very  few  cases  besides  yellow  fever  except  a few 
cases  of  intermittent.  Intemperate  persons,  and  those  vho  neglect 
bvgeinie  rules,  more  susceptible. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  CHARLES  DELERY. 

Parish  of  St.  John  Baptist.— Knew  of  no  case  earlier  than  the  2Sth 
of  May  in  the  Charity  Hospital.  First  private  case  in  latter  part  ot 
June  or  3 st  July.  The  Dr.  is  not  prepared  to  say  if  the  disease  is  conta- 
gious. Has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  it  is  of  domestic  origin  or 
whether  it  is  imported.  In  the  Parish  of  St.  John  the  Bapti=t,  wh  c 
he  visited,  he  had  a better  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  the ! disease  1 he 

first  cases  occurring  there  were  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Parish,  in 
hut  in  which  many  persons  resided.  The  neighborhood  i=  dense  y 
settled  for  a mile  in  extent,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  occupants 
are  chiefly  woodsellers,  and  they  are  daily  in  communication  with  the 
steamers  from  New  Orleans.  The  next  case  occurred  in  the  house 
next  above;  seven  or  eight  died;  and  it  continued  to  extend  up  the 
coast.  Up  to  the  11th  of  October,  it  had  not  crossed  the  river,  al- 
though a few  isolated  cases  appeared  there.  Doctor  Delery  heard 
Doctor  Fortino,  from  whom  much  of  this  information  was  obtaine  , 
and  who  resides  in  St.  John’s,  remark  that,  most  of  the  nurses  and 
friends  of  the  sick  were  taken  with  the  disease.  The  Doctor  obsen  es 
that  most  of  the  negroes  whose  cabins  are  placed  thirty  or  forty  acres 
from  the  river  bank,  had  very  little  sickness.  Knows  of  no  locality 
which  was  perfectly  free  from  communication  with  the  sick  ; negroes 
who  are  placed  remote  from  the  river  are  less  liable  to  attack  than 
those  immediately  on  the  bank.  The  vicissitudes  ot  temperature  were 
great;  the  days  were  warm  and  the  nights  cool.  Heard  many  cases 
of  blacks  who  recovered  from  black  vomit;  knew  ot  one  isolated 
case,  which  had  no  communication  with  any  other,  or  with  New  Or- 
leans.   


COMMUNICATION  FROM  T.  P.  RICHARDSON,  TRENTON,  ON  THE 
OUACHITA  RIVER,  LA. 

Soil  of  surface  generally  sandy. 

In  our  village  the  water  mostly  used  is  that  of  the  Ouachita  river, 
thou  Mi  several  families  have  used  cistern  water  ; difference  not  notable. 
Ho  clearing  in  our  immediate  vicinity  ; the  soil  has  been  greatly  dis- 
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turbedby  the  improvement  of  the  streets;  soil  has  teen  brought  from 
a distance  and  spread  over  our  main  street;  several  new  cisterns  dug  ; 
all  in  May  and  June. 

Position  of  Trenton  : it  has  the  Ouachita  river  on  the  East,  a bayou 
on  the  North  and  8outb,  with  considerable  marsh  on  the  West,  filled 
with  pools  of  water. 

The  water  does  not  run  of  freely,  but  does  not  accumulate  under 
several  hundred  yards  of  the  inhabitable  portion  of  our  village. 

Case  1. — The  first  case  occurred  about  the  first  of  August;  lasted 
some  five  days,  and  terminated  fatally;  and  so  did  the  first  three. 

Next  15  Cases. — The  cases  grew  milder  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
these  cases  had  not  been  in  a locality  where  yellow  fever  was  pre- 
vailing. 

One  among  the  first  cases,  was  a merchant,  who  was  taken  while 
opening  goods  from  New  Orleans. 

Several  families  were  attacked  about  the  same  time,  in  different  parts 
of  the  village. 

But  little  difference  was  manifested  in  regard  to  social  relations. 


The  proportion  of  cases  of  black  vomit,  was ^ 

Yellowness  of  skin, t all. 

Haemorrhage, £ 

Few  other  types  prevailing. 

I regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever. 


I have  seen  it  before,  in  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  in  1847 — ’48. 
The  number  of  cases  of  black  vomit  which  I have  seen,  is  15  or  20 

The  number  of  recovery, 1 

Alleged  cases  of  second  and  third  attacks, 0 

The  number  of  persons  attendant  on  the  sick,  or  otherwise  ex- 
posed to  its  possible  causes,  and  liable  thereto,  from  never  having 

had  it,  who  have  entirely  escaped  during  the  epidemic, 4 or  5 

Deaths  occurred  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  day. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  DR.  J AS.  S.  GRANT,  OF  PATTERSONVILLE. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner,  New  Orleans: 

Dear  Sir: — \ our  favor  of  the  19th  inst.  was  duly  received,  but  in 
consequence  of  pressure  in  business  I could  not  answer  you  by  return 
mail,  I therefore  employ  the  earliest  opportunity  to  comply  with  your 
request,  though  I must  do  so  very  briefly. 

Ihe  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  that  occurred  in  this  vicinity  last 
season,  were  three  persons  landed  from  the  steamer  P.  Miller,  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  August.  I was  called  on  the  morning  of  the  0th, 
to  visit  them  at  the  place  they  were  landed,  about  three  miles  above 
our  village.  They  compose  a part  of  a family  just  emigrated  to  the 
I Pjace>  from  one  of  the  Northern  States.  They  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  I recollect  from  their  statement,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  and  were  necessarily  detained  until  the  5th  or  6th : On 
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the  night  previous  to  leaving  the  city,  the  son,  a young  man  of  17,  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  with  a violent  chill,  followed  by  violent  fever,  del.- 
rium,  &c. ; in  the  morning  his  father  thought  him  somewha  be  ter  and 
decided  upon  pursuing  his  journey.  About  9 o clock  the  ejd^tdaugh- 
ter  was  taken  in  a similar  manner ; and  about  12  o clock,  M.,  a young 
daughter  of  13  years  of  age  was  also  taken  with  symptoms  like  the 
others.  The  parents  horror  stricken  ; as  I can  well  suppose,  at  w hat 
they  saw  and  heard  in  your  devoted  city;  decided  on  leaving  at  all 
hazard.  They  arrived  at  their  destination,  as  I before  stated,  on  the 
night  of  the  8th,  and  I saw  them  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  1 have 
not  time  to  go  into  a detailed  description  of  these  cases;  suffice  iv to 
say,  that  on  the  second  day  the  eldest  daughter,  a young  lady  of  19. 
was  taken  with  black  vomit,  but  lingered  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
died.  The  young  man  was  taken  with  black  vomit  some  twelve 
hours  after  it  commenced  with  his  sister,  and  died  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  that  symptom  supervened.  The  younger  sister  recovered 

after  a serious  and  protracted  illness. 

In  six  or  seven  days  after  the  death  of  these  persons,  a man  servant 
belonging  on  the  same  premises  was  taken  with  violent  chill  succee 
ed  with  great  heat,  delirium,  redness  of  eyes,  &c.  The  delirium  was 
so  great  that  it  required  five  or  six  strong  men  to  hold  him.  His  case 
terminated  speedily  and  favorably;  having  no  fever  after  the  first  twen- 
ty-four hours  ; complaining  only  of  extreme  weakness  after  that  time. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  above  cases  and  two  other  ot  their 
sons,  had  subsequent  attacks,  I understood,  but  they  did  not  come 

under  my  observation.  , 

The  next  case  that  occurred  was  a young  man  who  was  permitted 
to  pass  our  quarantine  station  on  the  16th  August,  on  a visit  to  a gen- 
tleman about  four  miles  above  our  village,  upon  his  promise  that  he 
would  remain  with  his  friend  and  riot  visit  any  other  place  until  the 
term  of  quarantine  was  completed.  He  remained  with  Captain  l . 
until  the  evening  of  the  22d,  when  he  was  seized  with  chill,  succeeded 
with  violent  fever,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  injected  e~\  e>, 
&c.  The  next  • morning  ( the  23d  ) his  symptoms  being  somewhat 
mitigated,  he  concluded  to  leave  his  friend’s  residence  and  w as  bioug  t 

to  our  village.  , 3 

He  called  at  my  office  about  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  2od,  stating 
that  he  had  had  a singular  chill  the  night  before,  though  he  had  ha 
frequent  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  previously,  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced any  thing  like  the  present  one.  He  had  not  a violent  grade  of 
fever  at  the  time  I first  saw  him,  but  complained  of  considerable  head- 
ache, pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  back,  and  limbs,  particularly  the 
calves  of  his  legs;  eyes  suffused,  conjunctiva  injected,  considerable 
debility  or  rather  prostration  of  strength,  nausea,  with  frequent  efforts 

to  vomit,  spirits  depressed.  > . 

To  my  inquiries  whether  he  had  been  in  any  place  where  the  yel- 
low fever  was  prevailing,  he  answered  that  he  had  been  in  no  place 
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where  it  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  ; stated  that  he  got  aboard  the  mail 
boat  at  Carrollton,  where  he  heard  there  had  been  two  or  three  spora- 
dic cases,  but  had  seen  none  of  them.  After  I had  prescribed  for 
him  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  I saw  no  more  of  him  until  the  next 
afternoon,  when,  passing  the  hotel,  I saw  him  sitting  on  the  gallery, 
apparently  much  worse  than  the  preceding  day.  Being  in  haste  at 
the  time,  I simply  directed  him  to  retire  to  his  bed  and  remain  there 
until  1 returned.  When  1 saw  him  next,  some  five  or  six  hours  after 
I found  my  last  injunction  an  unnecessary  one,  for  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  turn  in  bed ; on  entering  the  room,  I readily  perceived  that 
my  fears  were  groundless.  The  symptoms  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
his  nails  at  this  time  were  purple,  his  skin  livid,  his  eyes  of  a reddish 
yellow  hue,  and  above  all  other  diagnostic  symptoms,  the  peculiar 
odor  on  entering  the  room,  was  almost  suffocating. 

This  patient  recovered  after  a protracted  illness,  with  almost  every 
unfavorable  symptom,  such  as  haemorrhage  from  the  gums,  bowels,  and 
scarified  surfaces.  During  the  illness  of  this  man  no  person  entered 
his  room,  except  myself,  the  landlord,  and  a black  man  who  nursed 
him,  and  my  friend,  Dr.  Day,  who  was  in  with  me  once  for  a few 
minutes. 

The  next  case  was  an  elderly  lady,  whom  I saw  frequently  passing 
the  house  while  the  above  paiient  was  sick.  She  was  taken  ill  1 think 
on  the  30th  of  August,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  September.  I cannot 
speak  positively  of  the  time  of  her  attack,  as  I did  not  attend  her. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  a blacksmith,  whose  shop  stood  about 
one  hundred  feet  North  of  the  hotel;  the  black  boy  who  nursed  the 
above  patient,  and  a boy  from  a neighboring  plantation,  who  had  a 
wife  at  the  hotel,  were  all  taken  about  the  same  time.  The  black- 
smith and  one  boy  died  on  the  6th ; the  other,  I think,  on  the  7th  day 
of  their  illness.  The  other  boy  recovered.  Upon  a moments  reflec- 
tion it  has  occurred  to  my  mind  that  previous  to  the  last  mentioned 
case,  an  infant  of  my  own  was  attacked  in  the  manner  above  describ- 
ed, I think  the  last  day  of  August.  Her  case  differed  somewhat  from 
the  preceding  ones  in  this  particular  ; the  fever  continued  for  seven 
days  without  the  least  intermission,  and  was  attended  with  more  cere- 
bral symptoms  than  generally  occurred.  This  child’s  recovery  was 
extremely  slow.  J 

The  blacksmith  was  a patient  of  my  partner,  Dr.  Sanders,  conse- 
quently I saw  but  little  of  him,  until  the  close  of  the  fifth  day;  he 
being  taken  suddenly  worse,  I was  called  in  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
banders.  I found  him  almost  unconscious,  with  hcemorrhage  from 
» every  spot  where  scarification  had  been  made.  He'  survived 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  I first  saw  him.  This  man  occupied  a 
room  above  a dry  goods  store;  the  family  of  the  merchant  lived  on 
the  same  floor,  every  member  of  which  were  frequently  in  his  room, 
and  every  one  had  a subsequent  attack  of  fever,  ( six  in  number.  ) I 
requested  his  friends  to  make  preparations  and  have  him  buried 
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without  delay,  and  exclude  every  one  from  his  room  but  those  neces- 
sary to  bury  him;  but  instead  of  taking  my  advice,  the  house  was 
thronged  the  whole  time  of  the  interval  between  his  death  and  burn!. 

On  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  the  clerk  in  the  store  fell  sick  ; he 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  his  friend  ; being  in  his  room  a large 
portion  of  his  time,  especially  during  the  night.  This  man  had  a 

severe  attack,  with  one  or  two  relapses.  , 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  blacksmith,  the  disease  spread 
rapidly;  so  much  so  that  by  the  21st  of  September  we  had  seventy- 
five  cases  in  our  vicinity.  It  extended  to  nearly  every  plantation  for 
several  miles  above  and  below  our  village;  respecting  neither  age,  sex, 
color,  or  condition  in  life.  On  some  plantations  every  white  person, 
with  nearly  every  slave,  passed  through  the  ordeal ; while  some  inter- 
mediate places  enjoyed  complete  immunity.  These  last,  however, 
were  restricted  to  non-intercourse  with  supposed  infected  districts. 

In  our  little  village,  nearly  every  individual  had  the  disease  during 
some  period  of  its  prevalence ; which  continued  here  from  the  above 
dates  until  late  in  December.  Whenever  it  made  its  appearance  in  a 
family,  it  generally,  sooner  or  later,  extended  to  every  member,  in  what 
we  considered  the  infected  region.  Many  persons  who  visited  this 
place  contracted  the  disease;  but  in  no  case  that  I learned,  did  they 
communicate  it  to  their  friends,  or  attendants,  when  they  lived  bevond 
certain  limits.  The  range  of  country,  from  about  six  miles  above 
this  place,  to  nine  miles  below,  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  com- 
posed our  sickly  region,  many  of  the  intermediate  plantations, 
however,  remained  healthy.  The  number  of  cases  during  its  preva- 
lence here,  as  near  as  I can  calculate,  exceeded  five  hundred,  of  which 

number  there  were  forty-five  deaths.  , 

I know  of  no  local  cause  to  produce  such  a disease  here ; indeed 
our  place  was  never  more  healthy  at  the  same  season  of  year  than  at 
the  time  the  above  cases  were  introduced,  and  I believe  it  might  have 
continued  so,  but  for  the  leaven  they  imported.  This  leaven,  I thin  , 
from  what  I have  observed,  may  be  inert,  unless  deposited  in  a cita- 
ble atmosphere  or  locality.  Some  alterations  in  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  necessary  to  render  the  morbific  matter  actiie, 
whatever  that  may  be.  W e have  never  had  the  disease  in  this  place 
since  my  residence  here,  which  is  eleven  years.  In  1S39,  the  lever 
prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  Parish.  Some  cases  occurred  here 
at  that  time,  but  were  contracted  in  Franklin,  or  some  place  aboie, 
where  it  prevailed  with  much  severity.  I lived  at  that  time  between 
Franklin  and  New  Iberia;  two  places  of  its  greatest  ravages  at  that 
time  ; and  saw  much  of  it  there ; mostly  cases,  I thought,  contracted  in 

one  of  those  places.  ! 

With  regard  to  the  communicability  of  yellow  fever,  I believe,  had 
a subject  with  small  pox  landed  here,  and  there  had  never  been  one 
person  vaccinated,  that  disease  would  not  have  spread  more  extensive- 
ly. I can  not  now  produce  facts  to  prove  my  assertion,  as  the  mail 
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closes  in  a few  minutes,  and  I have  scarcely  time  to  make  an  apology 
for  giving  so  imperfect  an  account  of  the  cases.  You  will  excuse  the 
imperfection  in  every  respect,  I have  not  time  to  look  over  and  correct. 
I give  you  thanks  for  your  favor  accompanying  your  letter. 


LAKE  PROVIDENCE.  Carroll  Parish,  La.,  December  24th,  1853. 

Dr.  James  G.  Wyly, — I have  been  practicing  medicine  in  this  plcae 
( Providence ) since  the  10th  of  this  month.  "Previously  I had  been 
practicing  for  mouths  in  Swan  Lake. 

There  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  carried 
from  this  place  into  the  country;  but  none  of  these  cases  have  spread  in 
those  places  to  which  they  were  carried.  I know  of  no  cases  which  origi- 
nated spontaneously.  During  the  epidemic,  as  far  as  my  observation  went 
there  was  no  ague  and  fever,  remittent,  and  very  little  of  any  kind  of 
fever  except  the  yellow  fever.  Attest : W.  P.  R. 

E.  Terry,  Editor  of  the  Carroll  Watchman,  Mayor  of  Providence. I 

know  Mr.  Odell,  who  was  sick  here  and  recovered — said  to  have  been  the 
yellow  fever.  (By  reference  to  the  list  of  arrivals  at  the  Sparrow  House 
Hotel,  Providence,  La.,  for  the  12th  of  August,  1853,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing entry  of  the  name  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Odell,  Camp  street,  New  Orleans 
room  No.  13.  He  is  marked  as  having  left  on  the  6th  day  of  September’ 
following.)  He  came  to  Providence  about  the  15th  of  August,  bein^ 
unwell  at  the. time..  No  other  sick  passengers  were  landed  in  this  place 
at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Odell.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Odell  did  not 
have  the  yellow  fever.  He  was  sick  about  three  weeks.  About  that  time 
the  D.  S.  Stacy  arrived  here  from  New  Orleans;  snagged;  and  had  cases 
of  yellow  fever  aboard.  She  lay  some  time  at  the  landing.  Four  davs 
previous,  the  carpenter  had  died  aboard  her,  and  was  buried  at  Milliken’s 
Bend. 

I regard  the  case  of  Mrs.  Selby  ( wife  of  Judge  Louis  Selby ),  as  the 
first  we  had  of  yellow  fever.  She  was  taken,  I think,  about  the  25th  of 
August,  and  died  near  the  2d  of  September.  She  resided  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  Was  very  seldom  away  from  home.  Do  not  think 
there  was  any  possibility  of  her  having  caught  it  from  the  Stacy.  The 
Judge  had  a negro  boy  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  boats  every 
day  and  selling  peaches,  Ac.,  and  it  may  be  that  he  carried  it  in  his 

All  ’ bUt  he  did  n0t.  have  the  feVel'  Until  after  MrS-  Se%  113(1  (t- 

All  that  I know  of  her  going  from  home,  was  to  do  shopping. 

The  second  and  third  cases  of  the  fever  were  those  of  Pat.  Feely  and 
Lula  Kimble.  Feely  had  been  in  the  country  preparing  to  burn  bricks. 

e caught  cold,  and  was  somewhat  unwell  when  he  came  to  town,  and 
was  taken  with  the  fever  about  the  27th  of  August.  He  died  about  the 
ot  September.  I consider  both  these  cases  as  spontaneous  in  their 
origin,  for  there  was  no  reasonable  chance  for  them  to  have  taken  it  from 
others. 

Nobody  landed  from  the  Stacy.  She  staid  here  about  ten  hours. 
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Nobody  was  brought  from  her.  Nobody  went  aboard  her  except . Mr 
Campbell,  Dr.  Bowman,  and  the  persons  connected  with  the i _ 

I do  not  think  that  the  disease  was  communicated  from  person 

PC1I  °lnd  a very  good  opportunity  of  observing  and  knowing  the  move- 

were  subsequently  taken  with  the  lever,  and  those  who  v er earn. J a ay 
nftpp  hoi  no-  taken-  and  I do  not  know  a single  instance  in  the  J ansn 
whe^the®  disease’ was  contracted,  without  the  individual  having  come 

t0  Of  "these  cases  which  went  and  were  carried  to  the  country,  I know^ 
many  as  thirty  or  forty,  reaching  out  in  every  direction  ffm  such  a 
cage' of  communication  had  occurred,  I am  sure  I should  W known  it. 

I know  that  Mrs.  Selby  did  pass  by  the  hotel  (shopping)  at  least  once 

WlOn  Mr.  Gem  G.WiWs  plantation,  which  joins  the  town  below,  there 
are  fifty  neo-roes.  Their  quarters  are  within  ( 150  ) one  hundred  ana  fifty 
JSraSIS  in  which  the  yellow  fever  occurred. 
was  established,  and  no  yellow  fever  occurred  on  Wilsons  plantation. 

Durino-  the  epidemic,!  peculiar  smell  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
town-should  have  prevailed  here  more  than  in  any  other  swampy  and 
damp  country.  Boats  came  from  New  Orleans.  yr  p P 

A.ttest 

Dr.  Benj.  H.  Bowman.— I have  practiced  in  this  place  (Lake  Provi- 
dence j since  1849.  Was  here  when  the  fever  commenced.  Mrs.  feelby 
was  the  first  case.  No  physician  saw  her  except  Dr.  Larche,  who  wa*  in 
the  habit  of  making  some  parade  in  telling  circumstances,  and  apt  to 

“t  daughter  ^ ~ 

taken  siek  at  the  hotel,  with  the  ordinary  symptons  of  chills  « » ■ 
These  shortly  disappeared,  and  I ordered  medicines  to  be  given  to  prevent 
a return  ; but  the  child  was  somewhat  spoiled,  and  refused  to  take  them. 
The  chills  and  fever  consequently  returned  on  the  next  day,  but  in  like 
manner  passed  off.  On  the  third  day  they  returned  again,  and  that 
morning  at  about  two  o’clock,  the  child  died;  with  some  appearance of 
black  vomit.  On  the  31st  of  August,  I was  caUed  to  see  Feely,  from  the 
country,  but  through  pressure  of  business,  ceased  making  nnnute  records, 

I cannot  name  the  precise  dates.  . , , , j 

Mrs.  Kimble  was  also  taken  with  chills  and  fever  the  dav  the  child 
died,  31st  August.  On  the  second  day  she  had  another  chill  and  on 
the  third  day  she  also  had  another  chill,  and  then  improved  so  decidedly 
that  I considered  her  nearly  well;  but  the  second  day  afterwards  she 
exhibited  some  appearance  of  jaundice,  and  on  the  next  day,  she  also 

The  first  case  occurred  at  Judge  Selby’s,  as  before  mentioned.  He 
resides  some  little  distance  from  the  hotel,  and  is  so  situated  in  a retired 
locality  as  to  involve  necessarily  no  very  free  communication  with  the 
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business  part  of  the  place,  nor  with  boats  landing  at  the  levee.  Do  not 
i know  whether  Mrs.  Selby  really  had  yellow  fever  or  not,  though  it  had 
been  pronounced  so  by  Dr.  Larclie,  who  attended  her,  and  was  the  only 
physician  who  saw  her.  Dr.  Larche  has  since  died  with  the  fever. 

I doubt,  very  much,  whether  Mr.  Odell  had  yellow  fever.  He  was 
very  badly  frightened,  and  sick  three  or  four  weeks.  He  had  been  to 
Arkansas,  on  a collecting  tour ; and,  knowing  that  many  clerks  had  left 
| Orleans ; determined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  go  there 
. and  get  employment.  On  arriving,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  sickness, 
until  seeing  a notice  in  the  paper  concerning  the  condition  of  the  ceme- 
, teries ; he  concluded  to  go  and  see  them  for  himself;  where,  finding  things 
, worse  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  became  suddenly  frightened,  and  called 
j on  Dr.  Fenner  for  advice,  concerning  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  in 
the  city.  Dr.  Fenner,  finding  that  he  had  not  staid  over  night  in  the 
: city,  advised  him  by  all  means  to  leave,  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  get 
i away.  He  was  delayed  in  getting  a boat  up  the  river,  and  became  more 
land  "more  alarmed  and  excited.  He  went  to  his  hotel,  and  locked  himself 
in  the  highest  room  he  could  obtain,  and  remained  till  next  day;  when  he 
:took  passage  for  this  place. 

He  arrived  here  on  Friday.  He  and  Capt.  Smith  ate  a large  water- 
melon; after  which,  about  four  o’clock,  Clark  was  taken  with  yellow 
"fever — September  5th — and  died,  9th  September.  And  Cook,  Odell  and 
: myself  still  ate  more  ; making  in  all,  for  Odell,  about  one  large  watermelon. 
tHe  was  still  much  frightened  about  the  fever ; said  he  had  been  exposed 
c to  it,  and  was  bound  to  have  it;  and,  if  he  did  have  it,  was  sure  to  die; 
,ialso,  said  he  felt  bad.  Every  body  told  him  it  must  be  the  fever  coming 
con  him  ; and  asked  him,  in  jest,  if  he  did  not  feel  pain  in  the  head?  He 
<said,  yes ! And,  if  he  had  not  pain  in  his  back?  He  said,  he  had.  They 
.then  advised  him,  also  in  jest,  to  send  for  me.  This  was  August  14th, 
!I  saw  him.  His  pulse  was  high,  yet  his  skin  was  moist  and  in  good  con- 
tdition,  and  there  was  no  unusual  heat.  I told  him  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  except  that  he  was  excited;  but  advised  him  to  go 
:home,  and  take  some  rest;  and  I would  call  and  see  him  in  the  evening. 
In  the  evening,  I saw  him  again ; he  was  in  a gentle  perspiration,  and 
:had  no  pain  in  the  head.  To  gratify  him,  I,  however,  gave  him  some  oil 
land  a little  calomel,  which  operated  finely.  For  four  days  he  lay  there 
: in  his  blankets,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  get  up,  though  his  pulse 
jwas  regular  and  his  tongue  clean.  I think  his  case  was  first  brought  on 
jby  over  eating,  excitement,  fear,  &c.  Do  not  believe  it  was  yellow  fever 
i at  all.  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  he  had  copious  haemorrhage  from  the 

* bowels. 

The  fever  did  not  spread  anywhere  in  the  country  in  this  vicinity.  The 

• farthest  cases  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  from  the 
' river.  I should  say  that  the  usual  population  of  this  place  is  eight  or 
i nine  hundred.  Of  those,  about  three  hundred  remained  during  the  preva- 
i lence  of  the  epidemic. 

I saw  no  recoveries  after  black  vomit  had  occurred ; though  I did  see 
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some  who  recovered  after  throwing  up  mucus,  slightly Ranged l with  reddish 
streaks  resembling  blood.  Saw  some  children  who  had  the  fever., A< Jults 
were  most  subject  to  it.  Some  negroes  died ; none,  bowever  t^  l^, 
who  had  proper  care,  but  that  recovered.  They  seemed  to  sufier  from  it 
ver?  little  more  than  from  ordinary  chills  and  fever.  Mulattoes  suffered 
from  it  somewhat  more  than  the  full-blooded  negro.  Think  it  was  of 

SP<Mrs.nKimble  was  a mantua-maker,  and  had  a room  in  the  hotel  where 
Odell  was  sick.  It  was  said,  that  Mrs.  Selby  was  in  her  room  during  e 
illness  of  Mr.  Odell.  In  going  to  her  room,  she  would  have  (during  tim 
first  part  of  Odell’s  sickness)  had  to  have  passed  by  the  room  in  which 
Odell  was  sick.  Feely  was  taken,  fourteen  miles  from  town,  with  v iiat 
was  called  congestive  fever.  I never  met  with  a case  of  yellow  fever  w hick 
had  a complete  remission,  like  the  ordinary  ague.  I am  satisfied  that 

Mrs.  Kimble  had  such  a remission.  _ 

Mrs.  Kimble  did  not  come  into  Odell’s  room.  Odell  had  two  rooms, 
while  he  occupied  one,  the  first,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  it,  in  following 
the  staircase  to  Mrs.  Kimble’s  room;  when  he  was  removed  to  the  second 
room,  it  was  not  so. 

I have  known  of  several  who  had  the  fever  after  leaving  Providence, 
in  no  case,  however,  did  it  spread  in  those  places  to  which  they  had  gone. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Hayne,  clerks  in  Mr.  McFall  s sto  ., 
left  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic.  Graves,  on  the  day  that  Mr=. 
Kimble  died,  went  to  Bunche’s  Bend,  fourteen  miles  from  this  town ; he 
was  there  taken  with  the  yellow  fever ; yet  no  one  else  m that  place  had 
it.  Hayne  left  Providence  the  same  day  and  went  m an  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  Joe’s  Bayou,  fifteen  miles  from  this  town;  he  there  took  the  lever 
and  died  ; yet  not  a single  case  occurred  there.  _ 

I am  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  Aot  a solitary  case 
which  went  out  from  this  place  spread.  Boats  in  July  and  August,  from 
New  Orleans,  stopped  here  every  day ; goods,  bales  and  parcels  were  also 
received  every  day.  It  is  possible  that  the  fever  might  have  m this 
manner  been  brought  and  introduced  here;  yet  many  of  those  persons 
who  had  it  first,  had  no  connection  nor  communication  with  the  boats 
Q, — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  yellow  fever  originating  out  ol  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  in  no  communication  with  it  ? 

A —I  think  I do.  Mr.  Wood,  an  overseer  on  Mr.  Sanford  s plantation, 
who ’kept  a wood  yard  some  miles  above,  and  had  no  communication  with 
the  town,  is  perhaps  one.  He  may  have  been  on  board  of  boats,  and  may 
not.  I think  he  was  selling  wood  at  the  time.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic  at  Vicksburg,  a trader  went  to  Ira  J.  Mannings  planta- 
tion, was  taken  with  the  fever  and  there  died ; but  there  was  in  this  case 
also  no  spreading  of  the  disease  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantation. 

Q, — During  its  prevalence  here,  did  fever  ol  any  other  type  occur 

within  the  limits  of  the  town  ? . 

A. No.  Everything  seemed  merged  into  the  yellow  lever.  As  an 

instance ; I know  an  Irishman,  who  in  endeavoring  to  mount  a horse,  fell 
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and  hurt  himself,  and  he  went  straight  into  the  yellow  fever.  Two 
youmr  men  were  in  a wrestle,  when  one  of  them  got  a little  hurt,  and  he 
too  went  off  into  the  yellow  fever.  So  of  other  cases ; all  seemed  to  tend 
and  merge  into  yellow  fever. 

I should  think  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  fatal  cases  were  attended 
with  black  vomit.  Mrs.  Campbell,  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
was  taken  with  the  yellow  fever,  7th  September.  The  last  case  of  yellow 
fever  in  this  place  (Providence)  was  Sarah,  an  Irish  girl,  taken  28th 
November.  Attest:  W.  P.  R. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Houghton. — I have  practiced  in  this  place  since  1845. 
Was  absent  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic.  Arrived  from  the 
North  on  the  13th  of  September.  There  had  then  been  ten  or  eleven 
deaths.  I do  not  know  of  any  cases  which  originated  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  town,  spontaneously.  Mrs.  Selby  never  exposed  herself  to  the  fever 
as  any  one  knows  of ; she  had  no  communication  with  any  steamboats ; 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  very  little.  Pretty  much  all  I know 
regarding  her  case  is  by  report.  I did  not  attend  her.  I saw  no  cases 
which  led  me  to  suspect  contagion.  I know  of  no  local  cause  which 
should  predispose  this  town  in  particular  to  those  severe  attacks  of  yellow 
fever ; yet,  like  most  other  places  similarly  situated,  it  is  dirty  and  filthy. 
Do  not  think  there  were  any  stagnant  waters  in  the  place  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  The  lake,  which  lies  about  half  a mile  off,  is  clear.  There 
was  no  yellow  fever  on  either  of  its  sides,  except  single  cases  which  had 
been  carried  there  from  the  town.  Most  of  them  were  persons  who 
usually  resided  in  the  town,  but  were  temporarily  in  the  country.  I saw 
a good  many  cases  of  black  vomit,  and  I saw  children  who  had  the  fever ; 
but  adults  seemed  to  be  most  subject  to  it.  Saw  in  the  meantime  very 
little  of  any  kind  of  disease ; they  all  seemed  to  run  into  yellow  fever. 
We  had  a remarkable  season  ; a very  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  with  a 
prevalence  of  North  winds,  both  before  and  during  the  rage  of  the  fever. 

I I noticed  no  particular  change  in  the  health  or  condition  of  animals, 

S except,  perhaps,  I may  mention  that  the  musquetoes  were  more  numerous 
than  was  ever  known  before.  During  my  stay  at  the  North,  my  books  were 
locked  in  my  office,  which  remained  closed.  On  my  return  I found  them  in 
| good  condition,  as  free  from  mould  as  is  usual.  I did  not  notice  any- 
| where  any  unusually  tendency  to  mould.  I do  not  regard  the  fever  of 
• the  past  season  as  contagious  in  the  proper  sense;  yet,  for  ought  I know, 
i it  may  have  been  infectious  in  bales  of  goods,  &c. 

I am  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  as 
1 to  whether  the  fever  was  of  domestic  origin  with  us  or  otherwise.  As  an 
1 opinion,  I may  say  that  I do  not  think  that  a quarantine  would  have  pro- 
■ tected  us  from  it,  and  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opiniofi  that  it  originated 
with  us,  and  was  not  imported.  The  fever  has  not  been  so  severe  and 
fatal  on  negroes  as  with  whites.  Mulattoes  were  more  subject  to  it  than 
: negroes.  Adults  were  more  subject  to  it  than  children.  1 have  not  no- 
ticed that  habits  have  had  anything  particularly  to  do  in  determining  or 
I predisposing  an  attack  or  spread  of  the  fever.  The  disease  did  not  spread 
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in  the  neighboring  country,  even  where  cases  were  carried  out  from  town 
and  died.  On  the  case  of  a negro  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ball,  I think  it  most 
probable  that  he  had  been  in  town ; though  I do  not  know  the  particular 
case  indicated.  The  fever  subsided  at  this  place  about  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  I know  of  no  case  which  originated  unquestionably  spontaneously 
in  the  country.  Should  say  the  infected  district  extended  three-quarters 
of  a mile  up  and  down  the  river,  and  about  half  a mile  back. 

Attest:  W-PR* 

Judge  Louis  Selby.— My  wife,  Mrs.  Selby,  had  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  exposed  to  bales  of  goods  or  anything  of  the  kind,  coming 
from  New  Orleans,  previous  to  her  sickness  and  death.  She  died 
on  the  2d  September;  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fever;  though  she  had 
been  unwell,  and  had  been  complaining  of  illness  for  some  time  previously. 
She  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  a long  time.  A short  time  before  the 
fever  she  had  been  eating  green  apples  and  what  we  call  maypops  (fruit 
of  the  Passi  Flora  incarnata.)  I had  previously  received  via  the  city,  I 
think  a couple  of  books  and  a little  stationery ; I should  say  one-half  ream 
of  paper ; but  they  were  carried  directly  to  my  ofiice,  about  one  hnndred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  house.  I do  not  think  my  wife  ever  saw  them. 
I have  a negro  man  who  frequently  goes  to  boats  when  they  land  he 
sleeps  some  six  or  seven  rods  from  the  house.  I think  Mrs.  Selby  did  not 
call  on  Mrs.  Campbell  (the  landlady)  previous  to  her  attack  of  the  fever, 
for  I am  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  C.  was  absent  at  the  time.  During  Mrs. 
Campbell’s  absence,  I do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Selby  ever  called  at  the  ho- 
tel ; yet  I think  it  probable  that  she  might  have  passed  by  it  Mrs.  Selby 
had  black  vomit  previous  to  her  death ; copious  and  abundant ; seven  hours 
after  which  she  died.  I did  not  notice  any  particular  yellowness  of  her 
skin,  though  I did  notice  some  post  mortem  purplish  spots.  Am  not  cer- 
tain whether  I noticed  them  before  she  died.  I am  as  certain  that  Mrs.  Selby 
did  not  catch  the  fever  of  anybody  as  I am  of  anything,  of  which  I am 
not  absolutely  sure — in  other  words,  that  is  my  firm  belief.  I think  the 
fever  was  not  contagious,  but  that  certain  localities  may  have  become  in- 
fected in  a manner  to  induce  the  disease;  but  when  cases  have  been  carried 
out  of  the  infected  district  into  other  localities  it  did  not  spread. 

Q. — Have  you,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,,  or  before,. ob- 
served any  local  causes  to  which  you  could  attribute  the  rise  or  continu- 
ance of  the  disease? 

A. — I think  I have,  and  I have  given  particular  attention  to  this  matter : 

1.  During  the  winter  there  was  a large  quantity  of  sawdust  spread  in 
the  streets,  in  some  portions  of  the  town.  In  summer,  this  mixed  with 
the  mud,  and  produced  a very  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  In  certain  parts  of  the  town  there  are  filthy  localities — for  instance, 
I know  an  Irishman  who  has  a cow  and  calf,  a horse  and  a hog,  and  they 
all  live  pretty  much  in  common  with  the  family. 

3.  The  hio-h  water  mark  of  the  river  has  been  considerably  lower  this 
season  than  is  usual,  and  thus  a greater  depth  and  larger  surface  of  the 
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bank  has  been  exposed  than  is  common.  I have  lived  here  since  1829, 
and  do  not  remember  a season  which  has  not  had  higher  water  than  the 
past  one.  I do  not  know  that  on  the  shore  any  portions  of  fresh  earth 
have  been  exposed  by  excavations ; no  new  clearing  up  of  land.  The 
season  has  been  remarkably  dry. 

Q' For  a short  time  preceding,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 

demic, did  you  observe  anything  remarkable,  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
mould  upon  books,  furniture,  &c.  ? 

A. — I did.  I have  observed,  I think,  that  these  articles  moulded  twenty 
times,  I might  say  one  hundred  times  more  during  the  epidemic,  even  not- 
withstanding the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  season.  I called  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Larche  to  the  abundance  of  the  toadstools  in  my  yard  ; almost 
covering  it  entirely ; they  were  white,  and  of  all  sizes,  domed  and  shaped 
like  an  umbrella. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  any  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  vegetables? 

A. — The  fig  trees  did  not  produce  so  many  figs  as  usual,  nor  were  those 
which  did  grow  of  so  good  a quality  as  is  usual.  The  grass  in  some 
places,  especially  the  Bermuda  grass,  grew  remarkably  fast.  I mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  Dr.  Larche,  and  he  had  also  observed  the  same.  I 
may  also  mention  that  my  yard  is  generally  almost  alive  in  the  spring, 
<fcc.,  with  mocking  birds ; but  I thought  it  a little  singular  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  sickness,  I noticed  only  one — about  the  time  when  the  sick- 
ness commenced  I saw  plenty  of  them.  My  wife  was  taken  first,  then  my 
oldest  son.  When  he  was  getting  better,  I killed  a chicken  for  him,  but 
he  could  not  eat  it.  I tasted  it,  and  it  had  a peculiar  disagreeable  flavor. 
On  examining  the  rest  of  the  poultry,  which  appeared  in  pretty  good 
condition,  I found  them  poor  and  lean,  and  even  some  of  them  dying.  In 
1829,1  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever,  I went  to  Bay  St.  Louis,  and  found  the  fever  there  also  very  bad. 
I then  went  fifty  or  a hundred  miles  away  into'  an  old  camp,  where  I was 
sick  for  a little  time.  Whether  I had  the  yellow  fever,  I do  not  know. 
If  I had  it,  it  was  very  slightly.  I do  not  think  that  the  disease  was  really 
very  bad  here  this  year,  under  proper  treatment ; not  near  so  bad  as  I 
saw  it  in  1829.  I think  that  many  killed  themselves  with  medicines 
which  would  have  killed  a well  person.  I had  several  cases  in  my  family, 
but  lost  none  except  my  wife  (the  first  case.)  I know  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  Pat  Feely’s  case.  He  died  about 
the  time  my  wife  did. 

APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATE. 

Population  of  Providence,  near 1000 

during  the  epidemic  reduced  to  near 400 

Number  of  deaths  about 195 

Whole  number  of  cases  of  fever  about  twice  as  many,  viz — near. . . .330. 

Attest:  W.  P. R. 

December  25th. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  landlord  of  the  Sparrow  House,  Providence, 
La, — My  wife  returned,  on  the  20th  of  August,  from . She  wras 
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taken  with  the  fever  on  the  6th  of  September  Mr  Odell  6^djn  room 
No  13  two  days,  then  went  to  room  Ko.  8,  in  the  Sparrow  Mouse.  Any 
person  going  to  Mrs.  Kimble’s  room  by  the  front  way,  would  W to 
pass  by  No. "l 3.  Do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Selby  was  here  durnig  the  time 
of  Odell’s  sickness  at  all.  The  Stacy  came  about  a week  alter  Mr.  Od 
arrived  She  stopped,  I should  think,  about  eight  hours.  Dr.  Lowman  and 
myself  went  on  board  of  her.  Others  might  have  gone  on  board,  for 
ought  I know ; though  I saw  none  go  aboard.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
fever  originated  here  with  us.  I have  seen  nothing  to  make  me  believe 
it  was  contagious.  I have  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  contagious 
UoT  instaSe  Mr.  W.  T.  Curry  and  Mr.  Frank  Pennington  nursed 
patients  here  for  a month  ; then  went  out  to  Drew’s  plantation,  on  Lake 
Providence,1  where  their  families  were.  There  they  found  as  many  as 
thirty-two  persons  crowded  together  in  a house,  or  in  three  small  room » 
Curry  and  Pennington  both  had  the  fever  there,  yet  no  one  there  took  it 
from  them.  People  were  going  aboard  the  boats  which  were  stopping 
here  every  day,  and  goods  were  also  received  from  the  boats  as  usua _. 

Attest:  • 1‘ 

John  Maxwell,  (Survey or). -My  opinion  is  that  the  fever  ^ brought 
here  through  the  Orleans  mail.  Some  think  it  was  brought  by  the  D.  S 
Stacev  I did  not  go  aboard  of  her.  The  mails  were  left  aboard  the 
whaiNboat;  generally  from  one  to  two  and  three  hours,  and  someth 
all  night.  The  wharf-boat  sunk  about  the  1st  of  b oyember  oi  the  last  jf 
October.  Think  the  inhabitants  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going  aboard  of 
the  wharf-boat  much.  We  were  not  at  the  time  receiving  a very  large 
Quantity  of  goods ; yet,  we  were  receiving  regular  shipments  of  ice,  cigars, 
&c  Do  not  know  of  the  reception  of  any  bagging  or  rope.  There  was 
some  bagging  aboard  the  wharf-boat  when  it  sunk.  I think  that  certam 
localities' became  infected  and  were  infectious  during  the  epidemu : but 

when  the  disease  was  carried  away  to  other  localities  it  did .not  spread. 
I keep  a barometer  and  thermometer,  and  observe  both.  At  no  time 
the  summer  did  I observe  the  thermometer  above  <4  deg.,  i.  e.  at  about 
sunrise,  or  a little  after;  being  the  usual  time  of  my  observation,  ibis 
has  been  the  dryest  fall  we  have  had  for  years.  T 

Do  not  know  the  precise  date  of  the  first  frost  that  ocenrred  here.  In 
another  portion  of  the  township  it  occurred,  I learn,  on  the  -4th  ol  Sep- 
tember. On  the  morning  of  that  day  my  thermometer  indicated  a temper- 
ature of  46  deg.  I have  not  observed  that  books  and  clothing  have  been 
more  apt  to  mould  during  this  season  than  in  other  years.  I know  ot  no 
local  causes  which  should  have  induced  the  fever  at  this  place.  There  was 
some  saw  dust  spread  in  some  of  the  streets  about  twelve  months  ago, 
not  however,  in  very  large  quantities,  that  I am  aware  of.  My  sen  an 
girl  told  me  that  Mrs.  Selby  did  visit  Mrs.  Kimble  ( the  mantua-maker ), 
at  the  Sparrow  House,  previous  to  her  illness  and  death. 

M^ry,  (servant  girl,  "colored,)  called  in,  and  says:  that  she  does  not 
know  whether  Mrs.  Selby  did  visit  Mrs.  Kimble  or  not  Sad  she  washed 
for  Mrs.  Kimble.  Mrs.  Selby’s  maid  ( colored  girl ) said  that  Mrtk  Selby 
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had  not  been  to  see  Mrs.  Kimble  for  a long  time  previous  to  her  having 
the  fever. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  ( continued ). — At  high  water  the  river  did  not  rise  so 
high  as  usual  by  some  inches,  though  the  difference  was  less  than  one 
foot ; but  taking  the  whole  season  together,  I do  not  think  the  river  bank 
was  left  more  exposed  than  usual.  My  opinion  that  the  fever  was  imported 
by  the  mails  is  partly  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  postmaster  and  his 
family  were  among  the  earliest  ( though  not  the  first)  to  have  the  disease. 
The  two  negroes  who  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  mail  from  and  to 
the  wharf-boat,  were  taken  sick  first  about  the  5 th  or  6 th  of  September ; 
one  of  them  died  on  the  11th.  Mr.  Miller,  the  postmaster,  was  taken 
about  the  9th  or  10th,  and  died  on  the  13th.  His  two  daughters  were 
sick  at  the  same  time.  They  had  all  of  them  assisted  in  opening  the 
mail.  The  postoffice  is  in  the  West  side  of  the  town.  These  were  the 
first  cases  in  that  vicinity,  except  one,  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  frequently  to  the  boats  as  they  landed.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Miller,  then  also  took  the  disease  and  died.  His  family  then  went 
to  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  there  had  the  fever ; but  did  not  communicate  it 
to  the  people  of  Greenville.  Our  Eastern  mail  comes  by  way  of  New 
Orleans.  A great  many  New  Orleans  papers  are  received,  and  some  of 
them  distributed  throughout  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  country 
where  these  papers  were  received  the  fever  did  not  occur.  We  had  cases 
of  fever  and  deaths  therefrom  after  several  light  frosts. 

The  first  killing  and  freezing  frost  occurred  on  December  8th.  This  I 
take  from  a record  kept  by  myself.  Since  that  we  have  had  no  cases  of 
fever. 

Population  of  Providence  when  the  epidemic  commenced,  say  550 

The  epidemic  commenced,  say  10th  or  12th  of  September,  all 


had  left  but,  say - 280 

Total  number  of  cases  in  or  near  Providence 260 

Total  number  of  deaths  (up  to  Dec.  25), 152 

Number  of  citizens  escaping  the  epidemic,  all  supposed  to  have 
had  it  before,  white  and  black 19 


On  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  river,  immediately  opposite  to  Providence, 
■ are  the  cotton  plantations  of  Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Duncan.  During  the 
j prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  no  intercourse  with  Providence  was  permitted, 
i and  no  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  these  plantations. 

Attest:  W.  P.  R. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Curry,  (Curry  & Pennington,)  wharfmaster : — Extract 
from  the  Register: 

August  1st. — By  the  Frank  Lyon  were  received  11  bales  India  bagging, 
with  a large  freight  of  groceries,  &c.,  (worth,  say  $15,000  or  $20,000.) 

August  7th. — By  the  Golden  Gate  were  received  a large  lot  of  sundries. 

August  8th. — Frank  Lyon — every  kind  of  plantation  supplies. 

August  9th. — By  the  Swamp  Fox — 44  bales  of  rope,  &c.  'Boat  lay 
here  three  or  four  hours — had  been  run  into  below  while  coming  up ; and 
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waited  here  to  make  out  a protest.  Many  people  went  aboard  of  her. 

She  had  fever  on  board.  , , »,  OA 

August  12th,  6 o’clock,  P.  M.— The  Memphis  staid  one  hour— left  20 

bbls.  lime,  10  bbls.  cement,  1 bbl.  plaster,  and  5 bags  plaster  hair. 

August  15th.— By  the  Frank  Lyon,  usual  supplies;  including  India 

of  miscellany  from  Vicksburg-,  shipped 

VitAu.mstttibL‘u?o-cloclc  P.  M,  the  D.  S.  Stacy  arrived,  snagged- 
left  a Targe  lot  of  all  kinds  of  things.  Must  have  remained  here  six  hours. 

S°SlsPmy1opTXn°Siat  the  yellow  fever  must  have  originated  here  and 
was  not  imported.  Attest:  J^R- 

George  J.  Hook,  dry  goods  merchant,  Providence.— I know  of  about 
one  dozen  persons  in  this  place,  who  were  exposed  to  the  ^er,  that  did 
not  take  it!  I am  one  ; Mr.  Pennington  is  another ; Mrs.  Kauffman  and 

three  children.  . . -nn 

I received  dry  goods  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic.  \N  hen 
I opened  my  store  I noticed  that  my  shoes  were  unusually  musty  and 

mouldy,  my  other  dry  goods  also.  . . 

Dry  goods  were  being  received  all  along  during  the  fever  in  Augus 
and  September,  &c.  I also  distinguished  the  peculiar  odor  mentioned  by 
some  others ; a very  unusual  and  remarkable  odor ; which  I cannot  describe. 
It  seemed  to  run  in  veins  through  the  town.  I think  that  the  fever 
originated  here.  Do  not  believe  it  was  contagious. 

Attest:  \V . x . xt. 

Hercules  Hillman.— I am  a resident  of  this  place,  but  own  a small 
plantation  below,  but  do  not  live  at  it.  I am  knowing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  Tucker,  brother  of  Gov.  Tucker,  lived  on  the  river  bank,  some 
seven  miles  above  Providence.  He  was  taken  sick  with  the  fever,  and 
died  in  October.  There  is  no  boat  landing  at  his  place.  He  did  not  come 
to  town.  He  was  sick  seven  or  eight  days,  but  had  been  complaining 
before  the  time  of  the  decided  attack  of  fever.  He  had  black  vomit,  lie 
was  a planter;  and  it  is  thought  that  he  was  not  at  all  exposed  to  the 
fever  If  any  of  his  negroes  came  to  town,  they  did  it  unbeknown  and 
secretly  He  was  very  scary  and  careful  not  to  expose  himself  at  all. 
Would  not  touch  anything  which  came  from  this  town  not  even  the 
smallest  rag.  There  are  some  pools  of  water  back  of  this  place,  very 

Cl001d°MrmTriplet,  who  lived  off  from  this  place,  died  with  the  fever.  It 
is,  however,  said  that  he  caught  it  from  town. 

I believe  that  feathers,  or  bagging,  or  cloth,  transport  the  fever  from  one 
place  to  another.  I would  not,  myself,  for  anything,  sleep  on  a bed  on 
which  a man  had  died  of,  or  had  yellow  fever;  although  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  I had  the  fever  in  1839.  I think  it  came  to  this  place  by 
being  brought  by  the  steamboats. 
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For  some  particulars  inquire  of  my  brother,  George  Hillman,  master 
■warden,  New  Orleans.  Attest:  W.  P.  R. 


TESTIMONY  OF  If.  B.  SHAW,  Vidalia,  JLa.,  Dec.  31,  1853. 

Dr  J.  L.  RiddRll,  New  Orleans  : 

Bear  Sir: — As  requested  by  you,  I will  now  answer  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Vidalia  and  its  vicinity,  during  the 
year  1853,  as  well  as  I can  from  recollection,  and  by  reference  to  memo- 
randa made  by  me  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic. 

Vidalia  is  a small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
nearly  opposite  Natchez.  Its  population  is  somewhere  between  fifty  and 
sixty  persons,  about  two-thirds  white,  and  mostly  adult  males.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a planting  region,  and  has  no  commerce  ; its  inhabitants  being 
principally  officers  of  court,  or  connected  therewith.  The  residences  are 
not  crowded  together,  but  occupy  separate  lots  of  ground,  and  have  open 
spaces  around  them.  Above  and  below  the  village  on  the  river,  and  in 
the  rear,  are  extensive  cotton  plantations,  which  have  been  cleared  up  and 
settled  a great  many  years  since.  The  soil  is  of  the  ordinary  alluvial 
character,  somewhat  intermixed  with  fluviatile  sand.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  the  same  as  is  common  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  rain  water  falling  on  it  flows  freely  and  rapidly  off.  There  are 
no  marshes  near,  and  there  are  but  few  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and 
those  of  but  small  extent.  The  plantations  are  very  well  drained.  There 
has  not  been  any  recent  clearing  of  land,  or  disturbing  of  the  soil,  in  the 
neighborhood,  otherwise  than  by  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  fields.  The 
drinking  water  used  is  obtained  exclusively  from  underground  cisterns ; 
no  wells  are  used.  This  locality  has  long  been  considered  to  be  healthy; 
more  so,  indeed,  than  most  of  similar  places  on  the  river.  I have  not 
known  any  case  of  yellow  fever  to  originate  here  during  fourteen  years 
of  constant  residence,  until  this  year,  and  am  informed  by  persons  of  un- 
doubted veracity ; who  have  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  over 
fifty  years ; that  they  have  never  known  of  any  such.  Certainly,  that 
disease  has  never,  within  the  knowledge  of  living  man,  been  epidemic  in 
Vidalia  until  1853. 

No  register  was  kept  here,  and  I cannot  give  any  precise  information 
as  to  the  meteorology  of  the  past  summer.  I can  only  state  from  recol- 
lection that  the  early  part  of  that  season  was  dry  and  hot,  and  the  months 
of  July  and  August  were  wet  and  hot.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  those  two  months  by  far  exceeded  their  average.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  epidemic,  and  during  its  prevalence,  the  course  of  the 
winds  was  generally  from  easterly  points. 

I do  not  recollect  to  have  observed  anything  unusual  or  remarkable  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms  prior  to  or  during  the  epidemic ; cer- 
tainly none  other  than  was  due  to  the  character  of  the  weather. 

The  population  of  the  village  during  the  epidemic  was  between  fifty 
and  sixty  persons,  including  those  who  were  temporarily  there.  About 
8 
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two- thirds  were  whites;  mostly  adult  males;  very  few  being  mder  ten 
years  of  age.  Of  this  number,  there  died  ot  yellow  fever,  five  white  adult 
males,  and  three  females;  four  children,  males,  and  two  females;  and  two 
blacks.  There  were  in  the  neighborhood,  one  white  male  adult,  one 
child,  and  several  blacks,  who  also  died  of  yellow  fever.  There  was  but 
one  white  resident  of  the  village,  and  three  or  four  blacks  who  did  not 
have  the  fever.  In  the  village  and  its  immediate  vicinity  there  were  over 
forty  cases  of  yellow  fever  among  the  whites,  and  over  thirty  among  the 
blacks  Of  the  adult  inhabitants,  none  were  natives  of  the  place,  but  all 
were  of  the  United  States,  except  one  German  woman 

The  yellow  fever  evidently  become  epidemic  in  Natchez  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  at  which  time  Vidalia  was  healthy,  though  communication 
between  the  two  places  was  frequent  and  uninterrupted  for  some  length 
of  time.  On  or  about  the  20th  August,  the  German  woman  above  men- 
tioned, recently  from  New  Orleans,  was  Bent  to  \ idalia  sick,  from  the 
quarantine  station  at  Natchez,  where  she  had  been  two  or  three  days. 
The  attending  physicians  pronounced  her  disease  to  be  yellow  fever  ; and 
in  a few  days  she  died,  having  black  vomit,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose 
and  gums.  On  the  22d  August,  a gentleman  who  had  left  New  Orleans 
two  days  previously,  arrived  at  Vidalia,  apparently  well.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival  he  was  taken  down  with  yellow  fever,  from  which  he 
recovered.  On  the  23d,  a family  came  over  from  Natchez;  the  man  sick 
of  what  proved  to  be  yellow  fever,  from  which  he  recovered,  after  a severe 
and  tedious  illness.  Up  to  the  25th,  there  was  no  other  case  ot  yedow 
fever  in  Vidalia.  In  a very  few  days  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  a 
family  residing  in  a house  not  far  from  those  in  which  were  the  sick 
above  named.  Of  that  family,  all  whites,  five  died.  About  this  time 
the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  some  members  of  a family  residing 
half  a mile  below  the  village,  on  a plantation.  Those  firrt  attacked  had 
been  a few  days  before  in  Natchez.  From  that  time  the  disease  spread 
in  all  directions;  new  cases  occurring  every  day,  until  the  whole  popula- 
tion had  undergone  it. 

I am  unable  to  give  the  particulars  of  cases,  or  describe  symptoms, 
further  than  to  say,  that  usually  the  first  were  apparently  slight,  and  not 
supposed  to  be  serious ; it  was,  however,  rapidly  developed  yellow  fever, 
and  very  malignant  in  its  character ; running  its  course  in  the  fatal  cases, 
in  from  three  to  five  days.  Some  of  the  attacks  were  violent  from  the 
first  symptom  observed.  Every  death  within  my  knowledge,  except  one, 
was  preceded  by  black  vomit ; that  one  was  of  a child,  who  passed  the 
black  matter  by  purging.  Generally  they  had  bleeding  from  the  nose 
and  gums.  I know  of  no  case  of  recovery  after  black  vomit ; though 

several  such  were  said  to  have  occurred. 

Some  of  those  having  the  yellow  fever,  were  known  to  have  contracted 
it  in  New  Orleans  and  Natchez;  but  I know  of  none  from  contact  with 
goods  or  clothes.  I cannot  say  positively  that  any  took  the  disease  by 
communication  with  or  nursing  the  sick ; but  I do  kno  w that  persons  who 
contracted  it  elsewhere,  went  to  places  where,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
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none  were  sick,  and  that  in  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  the  disease  at- 
tacked the  families,  and  spread  regularly  and  progressively.  Of  this  fact 
there  is  testimony  enough  which  canuot  be  disputed.  I know  of  but  two 
whites  exposed  to  communication  and  contact  with  the  sick,  who  escaped 
the  fever,  except  persons  who  had  previously  had  it.  These  instances  oc- 
curred in  my  own  family.  Some  members  of  my  family  had  been  in 
Natchez,  after  the  fever  w'as  prevalent  there,  though  not  supposed  to  be 
epidemic.  In  a few  days  afterwards  they  had  the  yellow  fever,  which  at- 
tacked every  other  member  in  turn,  except  two  children,  and  three  adults 
who  had  previously  had  it.  My  residence  is  isolated  from  all  others ; a 
plantation  intervening  between  it  and  Vidalia;  the  house  large  and  well 
ventilated,  and  no  marshes  or  ponds  near  it.  Except  those  mentioned  as 
first  attacked,  none  of  the  others  who  were  afterwards  sick,  had  been  in 
Vidalia  or  Natchez,  or  in  any  other  place  where  the  fever  prevailed. 
There  were  several  instances  where  the  disease  appeared  on  plantations 
having  intercourse  with  infected  places,  and  none,  within  my  knowledge, 
on  plantations  not  having  such  intercourse. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  population,  I have  to  say  that  gener- 
ally our  people  are  not  intemperate ; though  some  of  them  were  so ; and 
that  abject  poverty  and  want  are  not  known  among  us.  With  the  in- 
temperate the  disease  was  generally  violent,  and  short  in  its  course,  but 
there  were  also  cases  of  equal  violence  and  rapidity  among  some  known 
to  be  strictly  temperate.  The  first  case  known  to  be  of  home  origin — I 
mean  among  persons  who  had  not  gone  to  an  infected  place — occurred  in  a 
small  house,  somewhat  crowded  with  a large  family.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  after  the  cases  brought  to  Vidalia,  nearly  all  that  family  died. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic  until  it  finally  left  us,  all 
fevers  here  seemed  to  assume  the  type,  or  as  we  call  it,  ran  into  the  yel- 
low fever.  I know  of  but  one  fatal  case  without  black  vomit. 

The  development  of  the  disease  in  those  known  to  have  contracted  it 
elsewhere,  was  usually  in  from  three  to  five  days  from  their  exposure.  In 
those  cases  believed  to  have  been  contracted  by  communication  with  the 
sick,  the  time  of  development  was  uncertain  and  irregular ; sometimes  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  In  my  own  family  there 
were  some  taken  three  or  four  days  after  the  first  known  exposure,  and 
others  not  for  several  weeks. 

I do  not  doubt  the  epidemic  to  have  been  genuine  yellow  fever ; I 
have  seen  it  many  times  before.  In  Natchez,  in  1839,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  that  year,  when  I had  it  myself;  and  in  1847, 1 saw  unmistaka- 
ble cases  on  steamboats  from  New  Orleans.  I know  of  one  person  who  had 
the  fever  this  year,  after  having  previously  had  it  twice  ; and  one  who,  after 
having  had  it  in  1837,  had  it  this  year  again.  In  my  family  there  were 
three  of  us;  adult  whites;  who  had  the  fever  in  Natchez,  in  1839.  We 
nursed  our  sick  for  over  two  months.  I was  myself  in  Natchez  almost 
every  day  during  the  greatest  virulence  of  the  epidemic  there,  and  much 
exposed,  and  yet  none  of  us  three  were  attacked  this  year.  I know  of  but 
one  white  person  in  Vidalia  who  entirely  escaped  the  fever,  and  that  one 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  w.  B.  WOOD.  Cektekville,  La.  .November  14th,  1853- 
E.  H.  Baeton,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans.  . . 

Dear  Sir  —Your  favor  of  the  1st  mat,  accompanying  the  cir- 
rnEv  of  the' Sanitary  Commission,”  was  duly  received;  a press  of 

prevented  my  attending  to  both,  at  an  earher 

daAt  vour  request,  I inclose  to  your  address,  a copy  of  the  article 
whicl/l  published  in  the  Planters’  Banner,  on  the  1st  of  September 
last  on  the  subject  of  “ quarantine  in  yellow  fever,  along  with 
the4*  “ circular  of  die  Sanitary  Commission  ;”  the  interrogatories  con- 
tained therein,  having  been  answered  as  concise.y 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ‘ circular,  ^t  the  fir.t  ca  e 
of  yellow  fever  that  occurred  in  our  village,  appeared  on  the  l?tb  °f 
September;  was  well  marked  in  all  its  symptoms,  and  terminated 
fatally,  on  the  ninth  day,  from  a relapse  which  occurred  on  the  fifth 
day  ^ this  was  a mulatto  boy,  aged  about  25  ; a cooper  by  trade , who 
worked  and  slept  in  a cooper  shop,  situated  immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  Bayou  Teche.  This  boy  had  had  no  intercourse  with  an 
person  having  yellow  fever,  nor  had  he  been  out  of  the  place  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  any  locality  where  the  fever  could  possibly  be  pre- 
vailing. I regard  this  case,  beyond  a doubt,  as  having  originated 
spontaneously  here,  without  any  suspicion  of  intercourse  with  other 

cases  of  the  disease.  , _ , 

Centre ville  is  situated  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Bayou  T6che  , the 
Bayou  at  this  point,  running  from  West  due  East;  a iMorih  win 
then  would  pass  directly  from  the  Bayou  into  the  village.  The  pnn- 
cipal  part  of  the  dwellings  are  situated  on  a ridge  of  land  running 
parallel  with  the  Bayou,  and  removed  from  it,  from  three  hundred  to 
six  hundred  feet;  this  ridge  is  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  But  between  this  ridge  and  the  Bayou,  and  dtrec^ly  m fron 
of  the  town,  is  situated,  immediately  on  the  bank  ot  the  ieche,  three 
large  coopering  establishments,  and  a large  saw  null;  all  ot  whic 
have  been  in  active  operation  for  several  years;  and  with  the  view 
of  raising  the  low,  marshy  places  around  them,  they  have  been  in  the 
habit,  instead  of  burning  the  chips,  shavings,  See.,  accumulating  about 
them  of  throwing  them  into  the  lowest  places,  and  into  the  edge  ot 
the  water  in  the  Bayou,  with  the  view  of  making  a substitute  for  a 
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wharf  at  which  steamboats  could  more  conveniently  land  in  low 
water'  This  practice  has  filled  the  marshy  places  about  each,  and 
made  it  comparatively  dry  around  them  ; but  during  wet  weather  the 
whole  mass  seems  to  be  afloat,  and  underneath  the  surface,  is  in  a very 
decayed  condition  ; this,  too,  is  all  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a hot  sun 
in  summer.  Now  so  long  as  the  wind  blew  from  the  village  towards 
the  Bayou,  our  town  remained  perfectly  healthy ; but,  so  soon  as  it 
changed  from  South,  or  Southwest  to  North,  which  occurred  on  the 
18th 'of  September,  and  continued  to  blow  steadily  from  that  quarter, 
as  it  did,  for  at  least  two  weeks ; the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the 
village  and  spread  in  all  directions ; but,  particularly  in  the  track  of 
the  wind,  as  it  came  from  the  bayou,  passing  over  the  largest  bank 
of  decaying  chips  and  shavings  could  the  disease  be  traced,  and  it 
did  leave  its  plainest  mark. 

I believe  the  disease  originated  spontaneously  here,  and  was  not 
imported  into  Centreville  from  Pattersonville,  or  any  other  place ; and 
having  watched  closely  its  rise  and  spread  at  this  point,  during  the 
period  embraced  between  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case,  (15th  Sep- 
tember,) and  its  disappearance,  (about  1st  November,)  as  an  epidemic, 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  one  single  fact  going  to  prove  any  con- 
tagiousness in  the  disease,  or  to  discover  the  slightest  evidence  in  any 
case  where  it  has  been  propagated  from  one  person  to  another;  as  we 
can  trace  the  spread  of  the  measles  and  small  pox  among  the  nurses 
and  attendants. 

I know  that  here , as  at  other  places,  where  the  epidemic  has  prevailed 
durin"  the  past  season,  that  persons  standing  off  at  a safe  distance  ; 
having  neither  the  courage  nor  the  capacity  to  approach  near  enough 
to  town  to  make  a correct  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  can 
boldly  contradict  the  opinions  and  observations  of  those  who  remained 
on  the  ground  and  met  the  enemy  face  to  face,  giving  what  aid  and 
succor  they  could  to  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  scourge,  and  assert 
most  positively,  (perhaps  furnishing  their  opinions  to  some  distant 
newspaper)  that  the  yellow  fever  was  imported  into  Centreville,  from 
Pattersonville,  or  New  Orleans,  with  a box  of  shoes,  or  a keg  of  nails; 
and  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  as  contagious  as  small  pox  or  measles ; 
and  can  only  be  kept  out  of  a community  as  our  parish  authorities 
kept  it  out  of  St.  Mary,  by  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  and  op- 
pressive system  of  quarantine  regulations. 

The  Police  Jury  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  “ with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  and  spread  of  yellow  fever  ” within  our  limits, 
established  the  strictest  quarantine  regulations,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  stationed  health  officers  on  the  Atchafalaya,  near  the  mouth 
of  Bayou  Tdche,  and  at  Berwick’s  Bay ; rendering  it  impossible  for 
steamboats  or  vessels  from  New  Orleans  or  the  coast,  to  get  into  our 
parish  without  submitting  themselves  and  their  passengers  to  the  quar- 
antine law,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into  and  sunk  if  they  attempted 
to  pass  up  the  Bayou  Techo  without  submitting  to  the  delay  required ! 
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These  regulations  required  boats  and  passengers  to  remain  nine  days 
from  the  time  they  left  any  port  or  place  where  yellow  fever  was  pre- 
vailing as  an  epidemic,  before  they  could  even  enter  the  Bayou  eche 
and  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Newtown  or  St.  Martinsville  above 
this ; and  in  some  instances  they  were  kept  in  quarantine  for  eighteen 
days  ; as  was  the  case  with  the  steamer  Pitser  Miller.  Think  of  that, 
ye  advocates  of  quarantine  laws!  The  parish  authorities  of  St.  Mary 
detaining  a steamboat,  loaded  with  freight  and  passengers,  in  quaran- 
tine, eighteen  days ; which  only  asked  the  privilege  of  passing  directly 
through  the  parish,  on  her  way  to  St.  Martin’s  parish  ! and  then  tell 
me  how  long  the  authorities  of  the  parish  of  Ascension  or  Iberville, 
lying  as  they  do,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  would  detain 
the  Magnolia  or  the  Southern  Belle,  or  any  other  steamboat,  loaded 
with  freight  and  passengers  for  Concordia  parish,  or  Bayou  Sara,  in 
quarantine,  before  they  would  allow  them  to  proceed  on  their  way  up 

the  Mississippi  river  1 . 

And  yet,  with  all  these  rigid  quarantine  regulations  enforced  in  St. 
Mary  ; subjecting  the  whole  community  to  great  expense,  and  greatly 
endangering  the  lives  of  those  subjected  to  quarantine ; besides,  being 
the  greatest  inconvenience  that  our  traveling  population  could  be  forced 
into;  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  at  Pattersonville,  nearest 
the  quarantine  stations,  early  in  September,  and  at  Centreville  on  the 

15th  of  the  same  month  1 . 

These  two  places  have  never  before  been  visited  by  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever,  and  if  we  were  to  use  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  on  the 
subject  that  the  advocates  of  contagion  and  importation  do,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  disease  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  consequently 
imported;  we  might,  arguing  with  as  much  plausibility  and  truth,  show 
to  the  world  that  the  quarantine  regulations,  for  the  first  time  enforced 
in  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  at  Patter- 
sonville and  Centreville. 

Centreville  is  considered  a healthy  place,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
free  from  any  infection  which  might  possibly  give  rise  to  yellow  fever. 
But  what  is  true  of  the  local  condition  of  Centreville  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view;  if  closely  investigated  at  other  points  where  yellow  fever  has 
prevailed  epidemically  the  past  summer  and  fall ; would,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  exist  at  these  places  also. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  true  in  reference  to  New  Orleans,  to  Baton 
Rouge,  to  Bayou  Sara,  to  Natchez,  and  other  places,  and  may  be  true, 
when  investigated,  at  all  other  points. 

If  we  would  arrest  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Southwest ; in 
my  humble  opinion  ; we  must  rely  upon  a rigid  system  of  police,  car- 
rying out  at  v.  proper  season,  a correct  and  well  directed  plan  of  sani- 
tary measures  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  not  upon  any  system  of  qua- 
rantine regulations,  which  should  be  regarded  as  a relic  of  the  barba- 
rous ages,  and  as  a stigma  upon  the  enlightened  and  progressive  age 
in  which  we  live.  They  have  signally  failed  in  all  past  experiments, 
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and  should  now  be  regarded, in  this  enlightened  Christian  age,  as  a dis- 
grace to  any  civilized  community;  calculated,  when  rigidly  enforced  ; 
as  they  were  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  to  entail  more  misery  upon  a 
community  than  the  plague  itself. 


TESTIMONY  OF  S.  B.  CROCHERON.  NATCHITOCHES.  LA. 

To  Hon.  A.  D.  Crossman,  New  Orleans. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Parish  of  Natchitoches.  Its  limits  and  boundaries  are: 
Little  river  on  the  East,  and  pine  and  sandy  lands  on  the  North,  with 
a bayou;  and  on  the  West  pine  hills  and  springs  of  pure  water,  and  a 
lake  about  a mile  distant ; and  on  the  South  by  old  Red  River.  The 
surface  soil  is  sandy  and  clay,  and  alluvial  soil.  Drinking  water 
principally  is  cistern  water;  not  much  spring  water;  being  very  incon- 
venient to  get.  No  lands  cleared;  ditches  of  the  town  cleaned  out 
in  August  last ; wells,  canals,  levees,  improving  roads,  none  ; a great 
deal  of  paving  done  in  July  and  August.  Marshes,  none;  a pond  of 
water,  about  a half-acre,  in  lower  part  of  town,  where  the  least  sick- 
ness was  ; river  not  navigable.  All  water  runs  freely  off  in  the  rivers 
and  bayous. 

Meteorological  observations,  none.  Previous  to  the  epidemic,  say 
a month,  was  very  wet ; during  the  epidemic  quite  dry,  As  the  epi- 
demic subsided,  very  hard  rains  set  in.  Nothing  remarkable  in  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdom,  excepting  the  caterpillar  or  cotton  worm, 
which  was  very  abundant. 

From  yellow  fever  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  deaths  in 
this  parish,  and  deduct  about  one  hundred  from  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  for  other  fevers  and  diseases ; leaving  about  eighty  persons 
that  died  from  what  is  here  and  elsewhere  called  yellow  fever.  Num- 
ber of  adults,  children,  male  or  female,  white  or  black,  foreign  or 
native,  I cannot  give. 

The  first  case  was  on  the  10th  of  September;  which  I did  not  see  ; 
and  died  on  the  third  day.  The  second  case  was  on  the  17th,  and  I 
saw  that  on  the  third  day ; and  that  case  had  many  of  the  typhoid 
symytons,  and  died  on  the  20th,  six  days  after  the  first  attack,  with 
black  vomit;  and  no  other  case  in  town  until  the  23d  of  September, 
at  which  time  it  came  upon  us  like  a thunder  storm  in  the  Gulf. 
None  of  the  cases  had  been  in  a yellow  fever  district. 

From  handling  of  goods,  clothing,  and  or  from  direct  intercourse 
with  others  ; none.  I do  not  believe  it  to  be  contagious. 

The  two  first  cases  originated  spontaneously ; neither  of  them  having 
been  either  directly  or  indirectly  exposed.  Those  two  cases  were  living 
at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  two  livers,  on  the  Southeast  of  the  dwell- 
ing; and  a stagnant  pond  on  the  West  of  the  buildings. 

Temperate,  intemperate,  isolated,  or  crowded  houses ; no  difference ; 
as  it  had  no  respect  to  persons ; and,  as  to  the  temperate,  what  I saw,  the 
attacks  were  equally  severe,  but  more  manageable. 


Three-tenths. 

Yes ! other  types 
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First,  pain  in  the  bones;  the  most  acute  and  torturing 
two  sacro  ilUae  symphyses  and  head;  some  with  red,  ^ 
some  with  a pearly  white  and  dry  eye,  to  last 

the  bones  paining  awhile,  a chill-some  very  bard-iastmg  f om  t^n  to 
sixty  minutes;  and  that  followed  by  fever;  in  some  cases, 
and  in  some  not  over  120  ; and  the  disease  varying  from ^ three  to  ^ven 
days.  In  all  cases  that  could  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury , 
they  recovered;  and  some  that  mercurials  would  not  touch,  and  pass 

the  sixth  day,  recovered. 

Quinine  has  killed  more  than  the  fever- 
In  what  proportion  of  cases  was  the  black  vomit 
Yellowness  of  skin,  all.  Hemorrhage,  none. 

T)id  other  types  of  fever  prevail  at  the  same  time  . - - 

prevailed-  there  was  a large  number  of  cases  of  simple  remittent  fever; 
eighteen  ’in  one  family;  all  of  which  recovered;  but  in  many  cases  of 
simple  remittent  fevers,  the  case  would  take  on  the  character  of  the  ma- 
lignant form,  and  if  not  closely  watched,  would  run  into  the  malignant 

bmol-X!uning  the  propagation  of  the  disease  from  exposure  either  to 
an  infected  atmosphere,  to  personal  communication  with  the  sick,  or  con- 
tact with  goods  or  clothing,  either  of  the  sick  or  transmitted  from  a local- 
ity considered  infected;  what  time  intervened  between  the  exposure  and 
the  appearance  of  premonitory  symptoms,  and  also  the  development  of 

tlio  disease  ^ i 

A — After  twenty-four  miles  night  ride,  and  seventy-two  hours  close 

attention  on  a lady ; twenty-four  hours  after  I was  taken  down ; three 
hours  before  I was  taken  to  bed,  had  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
malignant  bilious  fever;  and  of  several  others  of  the  family  ot  the  lady, 
not  one  took  the  disease.  This  was  my  first  summer  m Louisiana. 

Do  you  regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever  ? I do  not  regard  it 
as  true  yellow  fever. 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  disease  before  ? I have  not. 

I saw  three  cases  of  black  vomit;  also,  a number  of  cases  recovered 
thereafter.  None  recovered;  although  four,  reported  by  citizens,  ot  my 

Of  the  cases  that  I attended,  all  where  the  first  attack:  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  were  on  the  third  and  fourth  days. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  J.  M.  W.  PICTON. 

QaSe  p, — Bay  of  St.  Louis , Miss. — His  first  case  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis 
occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  second  on  the  seventeenth.  The 
first  was  a resident  of  New  Orleans,  the  second  had  just  arrived  from  >ic- 
aragua.  Both  were  young  men,  and  both  were  taken  sick  on  board  of  the 
steamboat  from  New  Orleans,  on  their  passage  across  the  Lake ; these  "were 
the  first  cases  occurring  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis.  Previous  to  this  time 
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intermittent  prevailed  generally.  Tlie  Dr.  returned  to  town,  and  cannot 
say  if  the  disease  spread  from  these  cases. ' 

Dr.  Picton  thinks  the  disease  communicable  from  one  person  to  another, 
wherever  the  epidemic  influence  prevails  : thinks  the  disease  was  imported 
this  year.  The  weather  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  was  warm  during  the 
day  and  rather  cool  at  night  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  first  of 
September;  Westerly  winds  prevailed  during  the  month  of  July  and  first 
of  August.  Noticed  much  formation  of  mould  during  the  summer ; has 
never  seen  a second  case  of  yellow  fever  occurring  in  the  same  individual. 
Thinks  the  intemperate  are  more  liable,  and  the  attack  more  likely  to  be 
fatal ; thinks  the  epidemic  ceased  from  want  of  subjects ; has  seen  two 
cases' of  recovery  from  black  vomit ; one  was  a young  lady  of  fourteen; 
the  other  a^negro  of  twelve  years  of  age.  During  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic in  the  city,  the  Dr.  experienced  a giddy  sensation  when  visiting 
close  rooms,  or  rooms  containing  many  patients ; this  was  relieved  only 
by  breathing  the  open  air.  Always  observed  a peculiar  odor  in  yellow 
fever  patients;  first  noticed  this  in  184V. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JONES. 

Ocean  Springs , Miss. — The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  at  Ocean  Springs, 
was  Mr.  Waters,  of  the  city,  early  in  August ; had  been  sick  three  or  four 
days  before  visiting  him;  he  slept  in  the  garret  with  some  thirty  others, 
(unacclimated.)  The  next  case  was  young  Porter,  who  arrived  a month 
after;  he  recovered;  the  third  case  Wm.  Ames,  a resident  of  Mississippi ; 
did  not  at  the  time  consider  it  a case  of  yellow  fever ; from  after  cases 
recognizes  it  as  fever.  The  children  of  Dr.  Austin  were  taken  in  succes- 
sion soon  after  Mr.  Porter. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DAVIS. 

Ocean  Springs. — His  daughter  remained  two  days  in  Dr.  Austin’s 
house,  was  taken  sick,  and  died;  it  then  spread  through  the  family,  and 
all  but  two,  a child  and  a little  servant  girl,  escaped.  The  interval  was 
about  one  day;  the  first  case  12th  September. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PRADAS,  OF  BILOXI,  MISS. 

Biloxi,  Miss. — Mr.  Pradas  is  concerned  in  the  Live  Oak  Hotel;  he 
states  that  a man  came  to  the  city  during  the  epidemic,  returned  to  Bi- 
loxi, had  the  fever  and  died.  This  was  not  the  first  or  only  case.  Has 
seen  persons  who  were  unacclimated  frequent  the  room  of  the  sick  man, 
who  did  not  take  the  fever.  Knows  of  no  instance  where  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  MALCOMB  McRAE. 

Madison  County,  Miss. — Mr.  McRae  is  from  Harrison  county,  Missis- 
sippi. Resided  last  summer  forty  miles  back  from  Biloxi;  knows  o!  no 
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case  which  occurred  there,  which  had  not  been  exposed  in  Biloxi.  A Mr. 
Walker  made  a short  visit  to  Biloxi,  returned,  and  died  in  one  week;  sev- 
eral members  of  his  family  were  taken  sick. 

At  Pascagoula,  Mrs.  Delmas  attended  relatives  who  came  from  New 
Orleans;  was  taken  sick  after  nursing  them.  Col.  Bliss  died  with  \e!  ow 
fever  at  Pascagoula;  he  had  been  in  New  Orleans  seventeen  days  before. 
A man  named  Foley,  a laborer,  returned  from  Mobile,  and  died  with  fever. 
Miss  Fitz  resided  two  hundred  yards  from  Mrs.  Delmas ; was  in  constant 
attendance  upon  Mrs.  D.,  but  escaped.  _ 

There  was  much  rain  early  in  the  summer ; subsequently  it  was  dry ; 
not  more  heat  than  usual.  The  Southwest  winds  commenced  one  month 
earlier  this  year  than  usual : there  was  not  much  moisture;  mosquitoes 
were  in  greater  number,  and  flies  were  seen  earlier. 

Mr.  Ramsey’s  family  was  taken  with  the  same  disease  which  prevailed 
in  the  neighborhood,  without  having  been  exposed  by  communication 
with  any  sick  person. 

Mr.  Dickey  contracted  the  fever  in  Biloxi,  returned,  and  none  who  at- 
tended him  were  taken.  _ 

Mr.  Hatton’s  family,  which  was  as  numerous  as  Dickey  s or  \\  alters, 

escaped,  although  exposed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  N.  B.  BENEDICT. 

Case  1. — John  Allen,  No.  17,  Religious  street,  occurred  on  the  1st 
day  of  June;  sent  the  man  to  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  locality  from 
which  he  came  is  very  crowded ; the  second  case  was  Patrick  Gilligan, 
an  Irishman,  in  Tchoupitoulas  street.  Dr.  Benedict  has  not  had  the  lever ; 
has  treated  over  400  cases  in  and  near  New  Orleans.  The  Dr.  gave^  a 
brief  account  of  the  fever  in  the  woods,  near  “ Hollywood,’  Mobile 
Bay,  and  promised  a full  one  in  writing.  [See  letter  to  Dr.  Barton,  in 
Appendix.] 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  JNO.  V.  WREN,  M.  D. 

Port  Gibson. — Is  about  one  mile  square ; is  bounded  by  ridges  on 
a succession  of  hills  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  town, 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  this  second  table  or  lower  water  shed. 
The  soil  is  sandy  calcareous ; a kind  of  yellow  clay  predominates.  Cis- 
tern water  is  chiefly  used ; cisterns  underground. 

Disturbance  of  soil  not  more  than  usual  in  this  area. 

Position. — Six  miles  East  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a bend  of  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  which  comes  in  through  the  Southeast,  passes  around  the  North 
side,  and  departs  through  the  hills  on  the  West,  There  is  a small  express 
swamp  North  by  West  near  the  town.  Water  runs  freely  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  this  area  to  the  Bayou.  There  is  very  little  stagnant  water  any 
where  in  the  corporation.  The  maximum  temperature  93  deg.,  in  the 
shade,  and  only  one  afternoon ; frequently  90  deg.  During  June,  July 
and  August,  not  below  75  deg.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  frequent 
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rains;  atmosphere  very  moist,  and  unusually  charged  with  electricity. 
During  the  epidemic  very  dry  weather,  and  after  dense  and  cold  fogs  ex- 
isted. ° The  wind  generally  blew  from  the  South  and  adjoining  points,  but 
duriuo-  the  epidemic  here  its  course  was  from  the  North,  Northeast  and 
NortlTwest,  though  that  was  about  the  change  of  the  trade  winds.  Fruits 
were  not  as  good  as  usual,  insects  and  dark  unhealthy  spots  appearing  on 
peaches,  quinces  and  nectarines.  During  the  last  five  years  flies,  gnats 
and  mosquitoes  have  been  on  the  increase.  A light  blue  mould  was  very 
common  on  the  grain. 

(jase  — The  first  case  occurred  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  and  died 
on  the  14th ; was  a German  bootmaker,  who  had  gone  to  New  Orleans 
for  materials,  and  had  the  symptoms  when  he  returned.  He  lived  in  a 
crowded  house,  in  a filthy  part  of  the  town,  low  situation,  being  near 
the  Bayou,  and  little  above  high  'water  mark. 

4n  from  eight  to  twelve  days  other  cases  of  sickness  occurred  in  the 
same  locality,  and  some  in  the  same  house ; the  virulence  and  number 
of  the  cases  increased,  until  a second  death  of  black  vomit  occurred, 
September  2d.  The  next  morning  another  case  of  black  vomit,  and 
several  new  cases ; some  of  them  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  town.  Yet, 
perhaps,  all  but  one  had  passed  by  the  original  locality,  or,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  business  near  it.  The  exception  was  a lady  of  one  of  the  best 
families  here,  who  had  just  returned  from  Cooper’s  Wells  to  a well  venti- 
lated house  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  town,  and  who  took  the  fever 
and  died  with  black  vomit  in  twenty-four  hours.  Previous  to  the  second 
death,  a very  severe  case  of  sickness  occurred  on  the  ridge  or  upland. 
West  of  the  town;  and  which  is  now  pronounced  yellow  fever.  The  patient 
was  of  the  nervo-sanguineous  temperament ; and  had  merely  passed  along 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  ■where  the  lever  had  first  appeared. 

Most  of  those  who  died  were  persons  of  careless  and  intemperate 
habits,  and  most  of  them  of  a lymphatic  temperament. 

The  first  case  was  a man  who  had  a short  time  before  returned  from 
New  Orleans,  where  the  fever  was  at  its  most  fatal  stage  as  an  epidemic. 
The  disease  spread  from  square  to  square  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  the  whole  village  had  been  visited  by  it.  All  classes  seemed  to  be 
equally  subject  to  the  disease.  The  prominent  symptoms  were  the  same 
as  those  occurring  in  New  Orleans;  firstly,  chill,  duration  of  fever  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours,  slow  convalescence;  or,  haemorrhage  with  black 
vomit  would  succeed,  with  extreme  yellowness  of  skin  and  death.  Black 
vomit  occurred  in  nearly  all  the  cases  that  died.  I had  seven  cases  of 
true  black  vomit  that  recovered,  during  the  month  of  September.  I have 
seen  this  disease  during  every  epidemic  that  prevailed  at  Natchez  since 
1825,  and  one  or  two  epidemics  in  New  Orleans;  and  must  say  that  the 
disease  of  this  year,  as  I saw  it  in  New  Orleans  and  in  this  place,  being 
of  the  same  type,  is  in  my  opinion  different  in  some  of  its  peculiarities 
from  any  epidemic  yellow  fever.  I have  never  seen  the  nervous  symp- 
toms run  higher ; and  the  fever  has,  in  many  cases,  assumed  more  of  a 
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typhoid  character;  still,  I deem  it  the  true  yellow  fever,  of  a most  ma- 
lignant type.  I have  seen  no  case  tins  year  of  alledged  second  attack. 

From  the  lights  before  me,  I am  still  of  the  opinion  I have  ever  en- 
tertained, that  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious;  and  have  had  no  reason to 
change  that  opinion.  Yellow  fever  occurred  in  several  places  m this 
vicinity,  where  no  communication  was  held  with  an  infected  district.  At 
Woodlawn,  six  miles  Northwest  of  this  place,  there  were,  among  the 
blacks,  sixty-six  cases  of  yellow-fever  three  cases  of  black  vomit  four  of 
passive  haemmorrhage,  and  two  deaths;  eight  cases  occurred  fro  to 
of  severity  sufficient  to  kill  all  vegetation.  I know  of  but  three  or  four 
persons  who  were  employed,  either  as  physicians  or  nurses,  who  have 
escaped  the  disease. 

i TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  CRUMP, 

Contractor  R.  R.,  on  board  the  ateamboat  “Southern  Belle,”  December  28th. 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  at  Port  Gibson,  w*as  that  of  a German 
shoemaker,  about  the  6th  of  September,  who  had  brought  up  a stock  of 
leather,  shoes,  &c.  from  New  Orleans.  He  landed  at  Grand  Gulf  from 
the  river  The  fever  did  not  occur  at  Grand  Gulf  until  after  it  had  broken 
out  in  Port  Gibson.  The  wife  of  the  shoemaker  was  the  next  case  at 
Port  Gibson;  and,  some  four  or  five  cases  occurred  m the  same  house 
before  the  fever  broke  out  in  other  parts  of  Port  Gibson.  The  shoemaker 
was  sick  four  days,  and  died.  His  wife  had  it  two  days  after  he  died. 
There  were  several  cases  fatal.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  from  the 
first  case  it  began  to  spread  through  the  place, _ and  seemed  to  radiate 
from  the  shoemaker’s  house,  as  a centre.  This  house  is  situated  m a 
filthy  portion  of  the  town,  low  and  wTet.  Population  about  1000.  1'unng 
the  epidemic,  there  were  left  in  the  town  about  200  whites  and  -j  0 
blacks.  There  were  sixty-four  deaths.  The  fever,  as  epidemic,  ceased 
the  28th  October,  though  some  cases  occurred  thereafter.  The  fever 
spread  into  the  country  for  some  fifteen  miles,  and  cases  when  earned 
from  town  produced  many  new  ones.  Very  few  cases  were  earned  out 
which  did  not  spread.  I have  never  had  the  fever.  I regard  it  decidedlj 
infectious.  Before  this  season  I have  not  regarded  yellow  fever  infectious. 
I think  the  infection  can  be  carried  by  persons.  Whether  by  good  and 
bales,  I cannot  say.  I have  kept  no  memoranda  in  regard  to  the  fever ; 
what  I mention  are  general  conclusions  from  what  I have  heard  and 
seen.  Attest : YT.  P.  R. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  H.  MOORE. 

Port  Gibson. — Lives  in  New  Orleans;  arrived  in  Port  Gibson  on  the 
8th  of  September ; knows  nothing  of  the  first  cases  there,  except  from 
hearsay.  _ 

There  are  three  elevations  upon  which  the  town  of  Port  Gibson  is  sit- 
uated, each  higher  as  you  go  up  from  the  river.  The  first  case  took  place 
en  the  lower  level ; the  next  was  a negro  woman,  who  was  brought  from 
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New  Orleans  by  Mr.  Green ; she  took  sick  on  board  of  the  steamboat ; 
she  was  carried  to  the  highest  elevation.  lie  understood  that  the  fever 
spread  from  these  two  cases;  the  town  was  healthy  until  the  occurrence 
of  these  cases.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  him. 

There  had  been  no  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Gibson  up  to  the  time 

of  his  arrival  there.  , 

The  only  case  which  came  under  his  personal  observation,  was  Mrs. 
Moore,  who  went  to  see  Mr.  Kelly,  a decided  case,  but  doubtful  in  its  first 
stages'  On  the  second  night  before  his  sickness  he  slept  at  Mrs.  Moore’s ; 
was  removed  to  his  residence  in  Grand  Gulf. 

Mrs.  Moore  was  taken  fifteen  days  after;  she  had  no  communication 
with  any  infected  place ; the  distance  between  Port  Gibson  and  Grand 
Gulf  is  eight  miles.  Mr.  Kelly  was  perfectly  well  when  he  arrived  at 
Mrs.  Moore’s.  Kelly  recovered;  Mrs.  Moore  died  with  black  vomit;  no 
other  source  of  communication  could  have  existed  with  Mrs.  M.,  with  the 
exception  of  Kelly  and  myself. 

After  an  interval  of  six  or  eight  days,  others  who  had  attended  upon 
Mrs.  Moore,  were  taken  with  the  disease;  his  impression  is  that  all  the 
women  who  were  in  the  house,  were  attacked,  but  some  were  not  attacked 
until  the  disease  reached  the  negro  quarters. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  occurred  there,  although  intermittent  fevers 
occurred  at  the  same  time  and  locality ; other  places,  not  distant,  were 
exempt  from  fever  at  this  time.  No  mould  was  observed,  and  no  new 
upturning  of  the  soil  had  been  made. 

The  distance  between  Woodlawn  and  Claiborne  is  one-half  mile.  The 
only  case  at  Claiborne  was  a little  girl,  who  had  communication  with 
Woodlawn;  she  was  taken  at  Claiborne  on  the  *7  th  October ; the  physician 
attending,  had  the  fever.  The  overseer  and  his  child,  at  Woodlawn,  had 
the  disease ; the  first  died,  and  the  child  recovered.  The  overseer  nursed 
the  sick  assiduously ; the  family  occupying  the  same  house  in  which 
Mrs.  Moore  was  taken  sick ; did  not  contract  the  disease ; they  were  un- 
acclimated. Mrs.  Moore  had  the  fever  in  New  Orleans,  in  1841. 


TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  C.  K.  MARSHALL,  Vicksburg.  March  I8th,  1854. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell,  M.  D. : 

Dear  Sir  : — Owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  letters  I sent  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  epidemic  of  1853,  as  they  were  printed  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  your  State,  I have  felt  compelled  to  correct  them, 
and  in  doing  so,  have  added  some  further  particulars  which  I have  re- 
cently learned.  I have  confined  myself  exclusively  to  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  disease. 

I have  lived  in  Vicksburg  about  twenty-one  years.  Was  in  the  city 
during  the  summer  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  epidemic  ceased. 
From  all  lean  learn,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  late  fever  which  ravaged 
this  city  was  brought  to  the  place  by  persons  and  goods  directly  Irorn 
New  Orleans. 
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The  usual  population  of  Vicksburg  is  a little  more  than  5,000.  It 
was  reduced  during  the  epidemic  to  about  2,000  whites  and  1,000 
blacks.  About  350  or  400  blacks  were  taken  away  during  the  epi- 
demic. The  suburbs  embrace  about  2,000  persons— not  more  than 
300  or  400,  if  so  many,  could  have  been  removed. 

There  were  about  2,100  cases  of  fever,  as  near  as  I can  form  an 
estimate  from  the  best  sources  of  information.  We  lost  about  oOU. 
Some  died  whose  names  are  not  in  the  reported  lists. 

I believe  the  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  m private  practice, 

were  attended  by  a Dr.  F , a most  infamous  quack,  who  had  recently 

imposed  himself  upon  a part  of  the  community,  who  scorned  the  trank 
and  fearless  warnings  of  their  old  and  tried  friends,  and  took  up  with 
what  proved  the  most  brazen  ignorance  and  miserable  cheat  that  was 
ever  allowed  to  test  the  gullibility  of  poor  sick  humanity.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  suffering  humanity,  and  the  cause  of  science,  he  died  ot 
the  fever.  But  we  have  lost  the  observations  of  a scientific  physician, 
who,  had  he  seen  these  cases,  might  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
great  questions  now  before  the  medical  public. 

The' facts  I learn,  after  much  effort  and  numerous  corrections,  are 
as  follows : Six  pedlers  came  from  New  Orleans,  in  June,  and  took 

boarding  at  Mr.  Fugates,  on  Grove  street,  near  the  corner  of  Monroe. 
His  wile  was  a Mrs.  Clarke,  and  I called  her  by  that  name  in  my  first 
note.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Mr.  Scannell,  the  proprietor  of  the  ped- 
ling  caravan,  went  to  New  Orleans  with  one  of  his  assistants,  by  the 
name  of  Clifford,  and  brought  up  a large  supply  of  silks  and  satins. 
They  returned  on  the  18th,  and  came  on  the  Natchez,  being  the  same 
boat  on  which  they  went  down.  The  day  after  Scannell  returned,  he 
had  a chill,  followed  by  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins  and  joints,  and 
suffered  from  great  thirst  and  restlessness.  Dr.  F.  attended  him;  he 
was  salivated ; was  sick  two  weeks,  and  recovered.  His  wife  was 
also  attacked  while  he  was  sick,  but  recovered.  Five  members  of  Mr. 
Fugates  family  had  the  fever,  and  though  often  with  other  cases,  after 
their  recovery,  till  the  epidemic  ceased,  not  one  of  them  was  attacked 
again.  The  pedlers  left,  August  7th,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Scannell  could 
travel,  and  they  went,  as  Mr.  Stewart  informed  me,  to  \ azoo  City, 


Millikin’s  Bend,  and  Memphis. 

Mr.  Clifford  left  Vicksburg  on  the  19th,  the  day  after  returning  from 
New  Orleans,  and  was  sick  at  or  near  Warrenton,  and  was  taken  that 

day.  . ... 

The  next  cases  were  at  the  Hospital.  The  following  is  a transcript 
from  the  register  of  that  Institution  : 

“ Thomas  Jackson,  born  in  Hinds  county,  Miss;,  aged  24  years ; 
admitted  July  23d — died  on  the  28th,  of  typhus  icterodes,  from  steamer 
Empire  State. 

Wm.  Quimby,  born  in  Massachusetts;  aged  22  years;  admitted 
July  30th,  died  August  4th,  of  typhus  icterodes,  from  steamer  Frank 
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At  this  period,  the  health  of  the  city  was  very  good — hut  much 
alarm  felt  from  private  communications  and  rumors  from  New  Orleans. 

Gilbert  Coats,  died  August  1st.  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  He  had 
returned  from  the  Yazoo  Swamps  about  two  weeks  before  his  death; 
and  those  swamps  produce  a fever  so  fatal  and  peculiar  as  to  be  classed 
as  “swamp  fever.” 

I learned  from  Dr.  Burchett  that  he  had  black  vomit,  and  was  es- 
teemed a clear  case  of  yellow  fever. 

Mr.  C.  was  in  town  a week  before  he  fell  sick,  and  spent  the  time 
chieflv  on  the  wharf-boat.  He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting 
steamers  landing  at  this  port.  The  wharf-boat  moved  down  to  the 
quarantine  grounds  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  Coats  went  to  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel,  and  was  at  once  taken  sick.  This  was  the  first  case  of 
death  of  yellow  fever  in  private  practice. 

The  next  case  pronounced  yellow  fever,  by  reputable  physicians, 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Lanier,  a lady  living  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  in  a very  healthy  portion  of  the  city.  She  died  on  the  11th  of 
August.  As  far  as  I can  ascertain  the  history  of  the  case,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  facts,  obtained  from  the  families  and  persons  concerned 
more  or  less : 

Mr.  Lanier’s  house  was  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fugates,  where 
Mr.  Scanned  was  sick,  and  his  room  but  a little  distance  from  Mr. 
Lanier’s  House. 

One  or  two  days  before  Mrs.  Lanier  was  taken  sick,  one  of  the 
pedler3  had  taken  their  goods  from  Fugates  to  her  house,  and 
she  examined  them  carefully.  This  was  on  Friday  or  Saturday, 
August  5th  or  6th,  and  on  Sunday,  the  7th,  she  was  taken  violently, 
and  died  on  the  following  Thursday;  had  black  vomit. 

Drs.  Crump  and  Harper  attended  her,  and  never  doubted  the  char- 
acter of  her  disease. 

The  next  cases  in  the  order  of  occurrence  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
August.  R.  D.  Howe,  merchant,  was  one  of  these  cases.  Dr.  Ma- 
gruder,  pronounced  it  yellow  fever.  Mr.  Howe,  thinks  that  goods 
brought  from  New  Orleans  by  his  next  door  neighbors,  which  were 
quite  offensive,  together  with  his  passing  Mr.  Fugates’  many  times  a 
day,  when  the  fever  existed  there,  the  cause  of  his  sickness.  He  re- 
covered. 

On  the  same  day,  Miss  F.  Worthen  was  taken  sick.  Resided  in  the 
Little  Verandah.  Had  been  present  at  the  opening  of  a lot  of  dry 
goods  from  New  Orleans,  at  Mrs.  Edwards’ — then  sat  up  two  nights 
with  a child,  whose  mother  had  been  traveling  with  it  on  the  boats  but 
recently.  The  day  the  child  died,  Miss  Worthen  was  attacked,  and 
was  taken  ill  with  the  child’s  corpse  in  the  carriage ; and  though  the 
fever  was  afterwards  in  her  family,  and  she  lost  her  father,  mother  and 
brother  by  it,  she  was  not  sick  again. 

The  next  cases  were  taken  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August.  1 he 
first  was  Mrs.  Shultz,  whose  husband  is  a merchant  tailor;  keeps 
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three  doors  from  Woodman’s  drug  store.  I learned  that  this  lady 
occasionally  visited  the  family  of  Mr.  LachB,  residing  in  tie  ious. 
nearly  adjoining  Mrs.  Lanier’s,  and  she  had  been  there  during  her 
sickness.  She  was  taken  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  recovered  Drs 
Crump  and  Harper  attended  the  case,  and  never  doubted  the  character 

°fThe  other  case,  occurring  on  the  10th,  was  that  of  Ed- D-  ^alley.  a 
clerk  in  McCutclien’s  store.  He  died  on  the  18th.  He  had  been 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  quarantine 
ground,  and  in  receiving  goods  there.  1 think  it  more  than  probable 
he  caught  the  disease  by  visiting  the  steamboats,  or  from  New  Orleans 

^ The  next  case  in  order  was  Mr.  Simon  Lachs,  who  lived  next  door 
neighbor  to  Mr.  Lanier,  and  spent  a part  of  two  nights  at  his  house 
while  his  wife  was  sick.  He  was  attacked  the  14th ; and,  soon  after, 
his  wife,  and  then  his  brother.  While  Mrs.  L.  was  sick,  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Myers,  from  Jackson  Road,  came  to  nurse  her,  but  on  the  second 
day  fell  sick,  and  returning  home,  the  disease  soon  spread  into  every 
contiguous  house. 

The  next  case  was  a negress  of  Colonel  Moore  s ; aged  17;  Jklv®Q 
with  a colored  woman  who  took  in  washing,  and  washed  lor  the  W ash- 
ington  Hotel ; the  fever  had  been  in  the  Hotel  before  tins  period. 
Took  washing  from  all  directions.  J ane  was  at  work  for  her,  and  was 
taken  violently  sick  on  the  15th  of  August.  Dr.  Balfour  was  called 
in  on  the  17th;  she  died  with  black  vomit  on  the  20th.  I know  a case 
of  a colored  woman  who  washed  for  a sick  man  who  died  with  the 
yellow  fever,  and  she  took  it,  though  she  never  left  her  own  lot  as  far 

as  I can  learn.  . . ..  ~ y. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Miss  Z.  Potts,  residing  in  the  family  ot  V. 
Walker,  Esq.,  complained  of  illness,  and  on  the  17th,  Di*  G.  P.  Crump 
was  called  in  ; he  pronounced  it  yellow  fever.  Mr.  W alker  liv  ed  in 
the  Northeastern  part  of  the  city,  on  Parmer  street.  As  the  \oung 
lady  had  been  to  no  place  where  any  one  was  sick,  it  was  a matter  ot 
surprise  how  she  could  have  taken  the  fever  at  that  place;  and  her 
brother,  a young  man  of  15  years,  observed  that  “ she  must  have  caught 
it  when  they  passed  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lanier.”  It  seems  that  the 
brother  and  sister  had  crossed  the  city  together,  and  his  obsenation 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  passed  the  infected  district.  They 
passed  there  two  days  before  she  complained.  They  are  now  both 

absent.  , , 

The  next  case  was  Ed.  Scarbrough ; he  was  taken  on  the  17th  ot 
August,  and  died  on  the  24th.  He  had  been  with  Mr.  Lachs  while 
sick,  and  two  days  after  was  himself  taken  down,  aud  nearly  every 
man  who  nursed  him  took  the  fever. 

John  Rigly,  Esq.,  went  and  nursed  Mr.  Scarbrough,  and  was  in  a 
few  days  taken  sick,  and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  alive. 

The  next  case  occurred  in  the  families  of  Messrs.  Rapp.  John  R. 
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Rapp  spent  two  nights  with  Ed.  Scarbrough,  and,  two  days  after- 
wards, on  the  20th,  he  was  taken  sick.  His  sister  Margaret,  who  had 
visited  Miss  Worthen  when  sick  with  the  fever,  was  taken  down  the 
dav  before — on  the  19th;  all  the  family  had  it. 

About  this  date,  James  W.  Bell  fell  sick  at  the  Washington  Hotel, 
and  others  soon  after  in  the  same  house. 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Reel  was  taken  ; he  lived  in  a house  in  the  rear 
of  Finnie’s  carriage  and  repairing  shop.  Was  the  first  case  there. 
Six  persons  had  the  fever  there,  and  three  died.  How  or  where 
Reel  got  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  had  been  in  his  vicinity  for 
nearly  a month. 

Meantime,  the  fever  had  worked  its  way  through  Mr.  Fugates’ 
family,  where  it  commenced,  and  entered  the  family  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  the  next  house.  It  broke  out  among  Mr.  Bender’s  negroes,  in  the 
stable  near  Mr.  Fugates,  August  22d. 

By  this  time  it  was  admitted  to  be  yellow  fever  by  all  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  cases  were  appearing  in  every  direction  throughout  the 
city.  * 

The  fever  was  pronounced  epidemic  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  September, 
by  all  the  physicians,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  and  it  ceased  as  an  epidemic 
about  the  20th  of  October;  but  cases  were  developed  as  late  as  the  21st 
of  November.  It  prevailed  nearly  three  months  so  as  to  suspend  nearly 
all  business. 

I believe  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  in  this  city  occurred  July 
19th,  at  Mr.  Fugates,  in  the  person  of  John  Scannell.  The  last 
case  was  Col  Levi  Mitchel,  on  the  21st  of  November. 

Cistern  water  is  mostly  used  in  town ; a good  deal  of  river  water 
is  used.  Most  all  the  cisterns  are  subterranean ; there  are  none 
above  ground  in  the  city, 

I have  supposed  that  exposure  to  bad  air,  polluted  dry  goods,  and 
to  the  infection  of  persons  who  had  the  disease,  were  the  chief  cause 
of  the  epidemic  here.  I have  heard  of  several  persons  who  said 
they  had  distinctly  perceived  the  approach  of  the  epidemic ; in  other 
words,  they  had  experienced  a sudden  sensation  previous  to  actual 
sickness,  which  they  were  sure  was  the  first  of  the  disease. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  local  cause  why  this  city  should  have 
been  subject  to  the  epidemic ; no  stagnant  waters  worth  naming 
about;  no  fresh  excavation  of  earth,  near  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  fever,  except  what  I myself  made  around  my  residence,  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  cubic  yards,  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  had  a little  done. 

My  family  have  been  exempt  from  the  epidemic,  except  a slight 
fever  by  a servant ; part  of  my  family  was  absent.  I have  never 
had  the  fever  myself.  The  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic 
was  decidedly  cleanly.  A small  pond  near  my  residence  has  not 
been  deemed  injurious  to  health,  and  the  fever  was  late  in  appearing 
near  it.  1 know  of  very  few  who  were  subject  to  the  disease  and 
10 
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were  exposed  here  but  took  the  fever,  unless  they  had  previously 

^Children  have  been  subject  to  the  fever.  During  the  epidenuc 
there  have  been  thirty-nine  deaths  among  the  negroes , tbirtjot 
them  were  from  yellow  fever.  A majority  of  them  I believe,  mulat- 
toes.  We  had  a quarantine  which  did  not  go  into  o^atton  un 
after  the  first  cases  referred  to  bad  occurred  m the  Hospital,  and 

one  mile  below  the  city,  and  placed 
officers  aboard  to  guard  the  city  from  promiscuous  visitors  from  the 
South;  but  we  could  not  see  that  it  did  any  good  ; and  was  in  some 
instances  evaded.  People  could  land  at  the  quarantine,  and  corning 
round  through  the  woods,  to  the  East,  enter  the  town  ; and  as  boats 
descending  the  river  were  not  subjected  to  quarantine,  any  one 
coming  from  New  Orleans  could  pass  up  and  exchange  boats  and 
land  in  the  city  coming  down,  without  delay.  I am  satisfied  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  could  manage  a quarantine  here,  so  as  to 
render  it  in  any  way  efficient,  would  be  to  establish i it on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  doubtless  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  would 
give  our  city  the  right  to  establish  one  there,  if  no  private  right  were 

injured  by  it.  . 

The  fever  did  not  spread  to  neighboring  plantations,  except  m 

three  or  four  cases,  and  generally  non-intercourse  soon  put  an  end 
to  its  progress.  There  was  one  quite  remarkabie  instance  of  spread- 
ing the  disease,  which  occurred  directly  North  of  the  city,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  in  which  direction  the  fever  spread  about 
four  miles.  A gentleman  went  from  town,  and  was  sick  about  one 
week ; recovering,  went  to  the  interior  ; perhaps  one  of  the  water- 
ing places.  About  two  weeks  afterwards,  the  lady,  Mrs.  Sisson,  at 
whose  house  he  had  been  sick,  was  attacked  with  the  fever  and  died ; 
while  she  was  sick,  her  neighbors  came  and  nursed  her,  and  soon 
after  they  were  taken  with  the  fever.  The  husband  of  the  lady,  Mr. 
Sisson,  next  took  the  fever  and  died  ; he  had  no  black  vomit.  Se^ral 
of  his  negroes  also  had  the  fever  at  the  time.  1 his  was  the  only 
direction  from  Vicksburg  in  which  the  fever  spread  as  an  epidemic, 
any  distance.  In  this  case,  as  in  others  of  which  I have  been 
informed,  the  origin  of  the  fever  could  readily  be  traced  to  persons 
and  goods  coming  from  the  town. 

The  fever  also  appeared  in  the  family  of  Mr.  George  ^elser, 
about  seven  miles  from  Vicksburg,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Warrenton;  supposed  to  be  carried  there  by  a visitor  at  first,  then 
probably  aggravated  by  a visit  of  one  of  his  sons  to  Warrenton  to 
see  a sick  friend.  The  eldest  son  soon  died;  then  the  mother  ; then 
several  servants  had  it,  but  all  recovered  ; then  other  members  of  the 
family,  among  them  the  father,  Mr.  Selser,  who  recovered ; but  a 
noble  son,  after  three  months  sickness,  died ; who  was  taken  about 
the  time  the  mother  died ; all  died  in  the  same  house,  and  no  inter- 
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course  was  kept  up  with  more  than  two  families  — those  of  Mr.  S’s 
daughters’ — and  the  fever  was  carried  to  them,  or  taken  by  them 
while  nursing. 

Another  instance  occurred  about  four  miles  Southeast  of  the  city. 
The  lady,  Mrs.  Hildebrand,  and  her  daughter,  visited  some  relatives 
near  Warrenton.  Report  says,  a man  from  Warrenton.  where  the 
disease  was  then  raging,  passed  the  previous  night  at  that  house. 
The  mother  and  daughter  (a  married  lady,)  returned  home ; both 
sickened,  and  both  died  of  black  vomit.  Before  they  were  taken 
sick,  and  perhaps  iu  their  absence,  a son  of  the  lady,  (Mrs.  Hilde- 
brand,) determined  on  marrying ; went  to  Vicksburg  and  obtained 
the  things  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  that  purpose ; was 
married  at  Warrenton  on  the  14th  of  September,  by  J.  Crawford, 
Esq.,  (whose  wife  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  house  where  the  cere- 
mony took  place,  the  same  day.)  Mr.  Hildebrand  and  his  wife 
returned  immediately  to  the  country — soon  sickened,  and  in  ten 
days  from  his  marriage,  died  with  black  vomit.  These  facts  I 
obtained  from  physicians  and  several  members  of  the  family.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Harper,  says  that  the  crop  at  Mr.  Hildebrand’s  being 
delayed  in  gathering,  when  the  excitement  had  a little  subsided, 
their  neighbors  turned  out  to  assist  in  gathering  it,  and  adds, 
“ among  others,  Mr.  Ferguson,  worked  for  him  about  three  days, 
and  took  his  meals  with  Hildebrand’s  manager  — at  the  time  there 
was  no  fever  on  the  place.  In  a short  time,  one  of  Mr,  Ferguson’s 
negroes  was  taken  sick;  then  Ferguson  himself.  I saw  him,  and 
pronounced  his  a case  of  yellow  fever.  Previous  to  this  time,  none 
of  his  hands  had  been  exposed,  nor  had  he.  These  cases  occurred 
in  November.” 

The  disease  was  developed  in  a few  cases  at  the  Bovina  Settlement, 
about  ten  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  Railroad,  and  all  the  cases 
are  easily  traced  to  connections  with  Vicksburg. 

I know  of  no  person  whose  information  and  judgment  would  be 
relied  on,  who  doubts  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  carried  from 
house  to  house  by  goods  or  persons,  until  the  whole  atmosphere 
became  charged  with  the  poison  ; when  cases  arose  from  the  common 
pollution  of  the  air,  as  a matter  of  course. 

I visited  Warrenton,  and  found  that  a pedler  had  come  there  from 
a point  somewhere  below  by  steamboat — fell  sick  — died.  Some 
days  after,  another  man  slept  in  the  bed  where  the  man  died  — soon 
sickened  — and  the  poison  spread  in  every  direction.  No  place  in 
the  South  suffered  more  than  that  town. 

1 had  no  idea  of  the  time  and  labor  it  demanded  to  obtain  and 
arrange  the  matter  of  this  letter.  It  may  contain  errors,  and  doubt- 
less does  — but  I have  spared  no  time,  labor  or  cost  to  obtain  the 
facts,  and  have  them  correct.  I have  endeavored  to  furnish  the 
facts  as  they  existed,  arid  I can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  late  epidemic  was  imported.  I have  kept  my  notices 
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strictly  confined  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  disease, 

I belong  not  to  the  Medical  I' acuity,  I hope  you  will X^amlning 
submit  ?o  you  the  conclusions  to  which  I have  come,  after  exam  «»g 
this  subject  personally,  in  this  city,  at  Jackson,  Brandon  and 

16  L°  That  it  was  an  easily  communicable  disease,  and  ba8  nev®rf 
spread  in  this  region  without  the  assistance  of  some  agency 

commumcahon.  and  persons,  are  all  good  agents  for  its 

tratmisSon  and  it  has  often  been  carried  by  persons,  physicians 
and  others,  visiting  the  sick,  or  infected  districts,  or  boats,  to  person 
and  families,  while  the  person  constituting  such  link  of  commumcatio 

hTSu3,tn.ous,  and  feeb.e  persona,  and  tW ■*"**»£ 
to  any  disease,  are  very  liable  to  take  the  fever,  and  may  do  so  rom 
merely  passing  a house,  boat,  or  ship,  where  it  Pf3' L*1"  S 
been.  Witness  the  cases  reported  m the  Medical  and  Surpol 
Journal,  of  New  Orleans,  January,  1854;  the  case  of  the  s p 

Mandarin,  at  Philadelphia.  I think  the  Augusta  and  Camboden 

Castle  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  other  ships  mentioned  by  Dr.  b enner 

in  his  report ; precisely  similar  cases.  . 

4 That  it  requires  the  human  system  to  be  in  a state  or  condiu 
favorable  to  the  disease  to  take  it.  This  is  the  only  reason i wh  y 
thousands  did  not  die  instead  of  hundreds  ; and  hundreds  instead  ot 
tens.  It  is  a wonderful  provision  of  Providence  that  all  persons 
shall  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  be  at  all  times  in  equal 
peril.  The  world  had  been  a desert  ages  since,  but  for  this  arrange- 

ine5nt,That  it  is  a rare  occurrence  for  persons  to  have  the  yellow 
fever  twice.  With  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  ,th°s.® 
who  had  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  in  1S41,  1S47,  or  lb4. , a i 
in  1853 ; although  constantly  exposed.  But  I know  several  wao 
never  saw  a case  before — persons  from  the  North  and  W est  w o 
were  constantly  with  it,  and  never  were  sick  an  hour  from  the 

fever.  j Qu 

6.  That  the  yellow  fever  was  imported  into  this  city,  ana i . 

other  places  on  the  river,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  by  persons  or  goods.  C.  K.  M. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell,  M.  D. : 

Dear  Sir I have  just  returned  from  Brandon ; and  as  the 
yellow  fever  reached  that  place,  and  you  expressed  some  anxiety  to 
learn  its  origin  and  progress  there,  I obtained  all  the  information  1 
could,  and  herewith  transmit  it  to  you.  _ 

On  the  23d  of  September,  Robert  LaDgford  died.  Had  black 
vomit.  This  was  the  first  case  in  Brandon.  He  was  sick  five  days. 
Mr.  L.  was  the  conductor  of  the  rail-cars  between  Jackson  and  Bran- 
don, a distance  of  about  fourteen  miles.  He  was  daily  in  Jackson 
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[during  the  epidemic  until  taken  sick.  Drs.  Posey  and  Belt  attended 
him.  Dr.  P.  says  it  was  a violent  case  of  yellow  fever  ; if  it  was 
yellow  fever  that  prevailed  at  Vicksburg  and  Jackson. 

J The  second  case  was  a colored  man,  Green,  a barber.  He  had 

I been  in  Jackson.  While  there  he  visited  the  barber  Alfred,  of  whose 
death  by  yellow  fever  I informed  you  in  my  letter  respecting  the 
disease  at  Jackson.  He  helped  lift  Alfred,  and  was  with  him  some 
hours.  Some  few  days  after  his  return  to  Brandon,  Robert  Lang- 
ford (the  first  person  who  had  the  fever  there)  came  to  his  shop  and 
told  him  he  was  suffering  from  pain  in  the  head,  and  had  his  head 
dressed ; left  the  shop  ; went  home,  and  in  a few  hours  was  reported 
through  town  as  having  yellow  fever.  Green  was  attended  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Thornton,  who  informed  me  that  his  was  a marked  case  ; though 
not  violent.  After  Green  recovered,  he  shaved  several  sick  and 
several  dead  persons,  and  was  not  sick  again. 


The  third  case  was  that  of  John  Smith,  a young  man,  a stage 
driver.  He  had  been  at  Yazoo  City,  and  more  recently  at  Jackson, 
from  which  place  he  fled  to  Brandon.  He  died  October  8th.  Dr.  J. 
J.  Thornton  attended  him,  and  informed  me  that  S.  had  black  vomit, 
and  throughout  his  sickness  showed  the  clearest  evidences  of  having 
the  yellow  fever. 

The  fourth  case  was  Dr.  James  H.  Belt,  who  had  attended  Robert 
Langford,  and  consulted  with  Dr.  Thornton  in  the  case  of  Smith ; 
the  third  case.  After  about  five  days  sickness  he  died,  October 
24th.  He  was  an  able  physician,  and  universally  esteemed.  During 
his  sickness  he  was  attended  and  nursed  by  several  excellent  young 
gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  the  fever  soon  after. 

The  fifth  case  was  Elisha  Maxey,  who  died  on  the  30th  of 
October.  I inquired  if  he  had  visited  where  the  fever  existed,  and 
learned  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Martin  that,  he  had  been  with  and  assisted  in 
nursing  several  cases. 

Case  6. — Charles  H.  Edwards  was  the  next  case  that  terminated 
fatally.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  November.  This  estimable  young 
man  was  one  of  five  who  had  nursed  Dr.  Belt.  The  other  four 
recovered. 

Case  7. — This  was  the  case  of  Edmund  Smith.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  November.  I can  trace  no  connection  in  his  case  with  any 
other. 

__  Case  8. — The  next  death  was  that  of  H.  E.  Grimes.  He  died 
November  11th.  He  had  been  with  and  nursed  Edmund  Smith. 

Case  9. — This  was  the  case  of  William  H.  Shelton.  He  had 
nursed  a cousin,  H.  F.  Shelton,  who  took  sick  after  attending  Dr. 
Belt.  He  also  nursed  Mr.  Maxey,  who  died,  and  finally  he  went  and 
took  Maxey’s  place,  and  slept  in  the  room  where  he  died.  Mr.  Shel- 
ton died  on  the  23d  of  November,  and  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
cases  that  occurred  in  Brandon. 
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Case  10  —Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkland,  who  nursed  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Shelion, 

T “ th  “thX  Mrs-  IZZ  6ardu*r a ver, Jg* 

OT  cLt°of  Snesn!1  Sr.  Posey  thinks  it  was  the  eptdenrto 
fThea™?  Tw“o  SL^£ih™Uaeked  with  the  fever  and 
^gTAdam  s°died°?  nft^lsth’of^tember,  and  at'first  it  was 

"PbafTvlC "yJSZ 

without  yellow  fever  symptoms.  There  were  some  doubts  expressed, 

nne  of  her  colored  women,  had  also  been  attacked  with  yellow  fever  , 
hut  Dr.  Posey  informed  me  that  they  did  not  have  the  yellow  ev er. 

I have  obtained  the  above  facts  from  Drs.  H 7^  °Ki£  Eso 
Thornton,  A.  Harper,  Esq.,  D.  Fitzhugh,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Haxtin,  Esq., 

SSion  of  near  t-Ke  bund  d and 

diminished  much  by  the  epidemic.  It  is  one  of  the  heatthiest  places 
I have  known  in  the  State  for  many  years,  and  will  become  a retreat 

from  cities  and  river  homes  in  future.  • * 

Vicksburg,  February  6th,  l&A. 


Da.  J.  L.  Riddell,  M.  D.:  , „ 

x fear  Sir  .—According  to  my  promise,  I have  been  to  p™’ 
were  I spent  nearly  a week  in  dihgent  and  careful  inquiries  on  the 
subiect  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  yellow  fever  dunng  t 
last  summer.  As  you  will  obtain  from  distinguished  medical  gentle- 
men the  information  you  may  wish,  strictly  relating  to  thenr  professio^ 
I shall  only  attempt  to  furnish  a few  facts,  illustrative  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  that  terrible  scourge.  These  fact,  I . have  c ibtained 
from  reliable  sources,  and  they  are  as  correct  as  I could  make  them, 
after  numerous  efforts,  sometimes  spending  a whole  day,  ana  caning 
on  a multitude  of  persons  scattered  over  the  whole  infected  distm  >, 

to  obtain  a few  dates,  or  correct  one.  . 

The  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  that  occurred  in  Jackson,  we 
carried  there  from  Vicksburg.  They  were  the  servants  of  Col.  E.  U 
Moore.  One  of  them,  a colored  man,  was  unwell  when  he  le 
Vicksburg — had  just  buried  a fellow-servant  who  had  died  of  yellow 
fever.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Jackson,  his  wife  was  taken  sick, 
then  a girl,  perhaps  10  years  old.  These  servants  went  to  J ac/®°n 
on  the  21st  of  August;  were  nursed  by  a negro  who  °^e  liad  tb® 
yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  He  did  not  take  it.  They  were 
attended  to  by  Dr.  Langley,  and  the  disease  did  not  spread  from 
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that  family,  though  L.  thinks  two  or  three  of  the  white  family  had  it 
soon  after.  The  place  where  this  sickness  occurred  was  well  out  of  the 
city,  in  an  open,  salubrious  portion  of  the  suburbs.  No  person  out 
of  the  immediate  circle  of  Col.  M.’s  family  had  any  fever,  that  can 
be  traced,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  their 
sickness. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a German,  by  the  name  of  H.  T.  Mosher. 
This  man  left  J ackson  on  2 1st  August,  and  came  to  Vicksburg, 
where  he  remained  until  the  24th.  While  here  be  spent  part  of  his 
time  at  the  Verandah,  by  which  name  a group  of  old  decayed  wooden 
houses  are  known,  and  where  the  fever  existed.  On  the  day  after 
his  return  to  Jackson,  he  seemed  unwell,  and  on  Wednesday,  August 
31st,  took  his  bed,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  and 
of  great  prostration.  He  was  a carpenter,  and  worked  for  Allen 
Patrick,  Esq.  He  died  with  black  vomit  on  the  5th  of  September, 
at  an  ale,  beer,  and  boarding  house,  near  the  railroad  depot,  kept  by 
Mr.  Iehler.  All  the  physicians,  I believe,  deem  this  the  first  case 
of  yellow  fever ; after  the  cases  of  Col.  Moore’s,  at  Dr.  Langley’s, 
above  mentioned. 

Three  days  after  Mosher  was  taken  sick,  a Woman  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Cothrine,  who  lived  in  the  next  house — a few  feet  apart 
only — fell  sick,  and  Dr.  Farrar  informs  me  she  died  of  yellow  fever 
on  the  1st  of  September.  She  boarded  at  Mr.  Webber’s,  whose  wife 
took  sick  on  the  day  of  Mrs.  C.’s  death,  and  the  fever  spread  through- 
out the  family. 

The  next  case  was  a Mr.  Muller,  who  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  a little  North  of  Spengler’s  saloon.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
September,  and  Drs.  Langley,  Cabanis,  and  Boyd,  agree  that  it  was 
a case  of  yellow  fever.  Finding  the  brothers  of  this  man,  I learned 
from  them  that  the  deceased  had  been  with  Mr.  Mosher  during  his 
sickness. 


On  the  12th,  Alfred,  a colored  barber,  died ; and  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  its  being  of  yellow  fever.  So  his  physicians  think. 
Indeed,  his  nurse  informed  me  that  he  bad  black  vomit  in  a moderate 
degree.  The  case  was  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  as  nothing  like  a cause  otherwise  seemed 
to  exist.  After  making  numerous  inquiries  concerning  this  case,  I 
learned  the  following  facts:  When  Alfred  was  sick,  he  supposed  he 
had  the  yellow  fever,  and  told  his  partner  in  business  that  if  be  had 
it,  he  “ took  it  from  the  man  he  shaved.”  But  either  the  man  he 
sha\  ed  was  unknown  to  his  partner,  or  he  was  unwilling  to  say  Alfred 
had  shaved  a case.  I then  called  on  Mr.  Iehler,  at  whose  house 
Mosher  died,  and  learned  from  him  that  Alfred  was  sent  for  and  came 
and  shaved  Mosher. 


.Mr.  Patrick  doubts  not  that,  upon  futher  inquiry  it  seems  clear, 

that  he  shaved  Mosher  about  the  time  he  was  taken  sick — or  while 
sick. 
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the  aPPre^®^s^er^a^n^theei4^»^P^r^^lXaher^dS^rof>l the  same 

MrSbO'0So,«,;  he  M Jjj-P-J- 
S»rturSS^hSe4^e  spread  uo  further  freer 

2Ksm 

f “/rISriaST  “eived  from  New  Orleans ; but  Mr  Sizer,  hrs 

M^Sizef‘“I0am  sick,  and  if  Alfred  Englehard  died  of  yellow  fe- 
iVLl-  !^1?e  ’ , - „ a little  startled  at  the  announcement,  Mr.  b. 

been  to  see  Alfred,  whose  shop  was  nearly  opposite  to  0.  lodging 
'"Mentioning  the  circumstance  to  Dr.  Boyd,  he  at  one * informed  me 

is  s 

came  to  see  him  while  sick,  some  of  whom  they  did  not  know. 

Both  of  the  men  who  nursed  Clancey  took  the  fever,  a 

them,  Mr.  Brush,  died  of  it.  . , , . R ,„pnr!.  of  aee 

On  the  13th,  Mrs.  Cashman,  and  her  daughter,  8 ye  _ S * 

were  both  taken  sick,  and  on  the  16th  Dr.  Boyd  was ; called . , 
mother  recovered,  but  the  child  died  of  black  vomit  on  the  lMh  M • 
Cashman  informed  me  that  he  had  been  to  Vicksburgtu  I»™base 
leather,  and  some  other  small  articles;  as  near  as  he  oouMiwUect 
the  date  of  the  trip,  it  was  between  the  3d  and  8th  ot  Septem b , 

he  had  also  been  at  Alfred’s  when  he  was  sick  1 ^tnSera  eltr^m- 

the  room,— sat  in  the  next  room.  He  lives  at  the  norther 

ity  of  the  town  from  the  depot;  and  how  the  disease  could  get  there 

liaOnCtLa  14th, CMr.  Foster  died  at  Mrs.  McCarty’s,  next  door  to 
Iehler’s,  where  Mosher  died;  Dr.  Bailey  attended  him  says  i 
a marked  case.  On  the  16th,  Mrs.  McCarty’s  son,  aged  10  years, 

^On  the^  morning  of  the  16th,  the  day  of  Mr.  C^ancey’sdeath,  Miss 
Amanda  Lee  was  seized  with  fever,  and  at  12  o clock  the  next  ui 
day  Mrs.  Newton  was  taken  down  ; they  both  lived  at  Mrs.  A mien  _ 
millinery  store.  The  young  lady  was  making  a shroud  when  taken , 
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she  left  it  unfinished  ; and  Miss.  N.  went  to  work  on  it  and  was  also 
taken  while  at  work.  I inquired  if  they  had  seen  any  sick  person, 
or  been  where  the  disease  existed;  Mrs.  N.  informed  me  that  Miss 
Lee  had  passed  the  house  where  a man  was  said  to  have  died  the 
night  previous  of  yellow  fever ; this  was  on  the  15th,  in  the  morning. 
At  noon  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Newton  passed  the  same  place,  and  both, 
I learn,  were  much  alarmed;  on  the  day  following,  they  were  both 
taken  sick,  and  Miss.  Lee  died  on  the  21st  September ; had  black 
vomit.  Dr.  Farrar  attended.  The  house  they  passed  was  where 
Peter  Gallaher  had  just  died  of  yellow  fever. 

On  the  21st,  two  men  by  the  name  of  Stowe,  who  had  boarded  at 
Iehler’s  up  to  the  death  of  Mosher,  died  of  the  fever;  their  physicians 
informed  the  citizens  of  yellow  fever;  they  died  at  Spengler’s  Mill. 

On  the  23d,  Mrs.  Donnell  died  of  fever,  she  had  assisted  in  shroud- 
ing Mrs.  Cothrine,  the  first  lady  that  died. 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Fox  died  at  Mrs.  McCarty’s;  a violent  case.  This 
is  the  vicinity  of  its  origin.  Dr.  Baley  attended.  On  the  24th  Miss 
Henckle  died,  and  soon  after,  her  mother — then  her  father;  related  to 
Spengler’s  family,  and  with  them  while  complaining  and  side. 

Mr.  T.  Horrabin  died  on  the  25th ; he  was  useful, — everywhere 
among  the  sick. 

Mrs.  McCarty  lost  another  child  on  the  26th ; had  black  vomit. 

On  the  29th,  Mrs.  Hull  died  at  the  depot  residence;  was  the  wife 
of  the  clerk. 

Thus  I have  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  fearful  pesti- 
lence for  one  month.  Some  cases  of  disease  occurred  which  recovered, 
and  I have  not  specially  noticed  them.  But  in  every  instance  I believe 
the  disease  may  be  traced  until  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  the 
pestilential  agent,  when,  like  a conflagration,  it  breaks  out  in  all  directions. 
I have  followed  up  towards  the  latter  part  of  September,  only  the  fatal 
cases  ; for  before  the  21st  of  September,  a large  number  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  down.  But  the  cases  which  took  place  early  where  distributed 
in  every  direction  over  the  town ; but  the  greatest  number  were  confined 
to  the  region  of  the  railroad  depot,  and  south  of  it,  where  the  disease 
commenced  its  ravages. 

It  did  not  reach  the  point  of  its  greatest  ravages  until  the  'Zth  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  13th,  I visited  the  place,  and  passed  two  weeks  assisting  and 
nursing  the  sick,  and  burying  the  dead. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a distance  out  of  the  city  of  a mile  and  more 
perhaps,  and  during  the  epidemic  was  made  a place  of  refuge  for  a great 
many  who  fled  thither,  in  number  about  two  hundred  ; and  what  is  some- 
what singular  and  remarkable,  not  a solitary  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred 
among  them. 

The  ordinary  population  of  Jackson  is  about  three  thousand ; during 
the  epidemic  it  was  reduced  to  six  hundred  and  ninety.  It  is  believed 
there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  sickness,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  proved  fatal.  Mr.  A.  Patrick  and  Mr.  Dudley,  under- 
11 


S3  Testimony  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Wm.  Regan. 
takers,  Wormed  me  that  the  M 

both  in  date,  and  name. ; consequently  «me  ot  my  c K M 

those  published  in  the  journals  oi  Jackson. 

testimony  of  dr.  t.  b.  benedict. 

n a 7 T)r  Henedict  resides  near  Fort  Adams.  J 

Fort  Adams-  . -P  • in  the  Presler  family,  living  one-fourth 
persons  taken  sick  were  Fort  Adams,  on 

°fV  ht.*0' ^h^XeTaW^r^ o?8Octobe,  The  dta. 
must-have  originated  spontaneously:  there  . no  other  may  of 
accounting  for  it.  , , f b t 65  yearB  Qf  age  ; she 

Mrs.  Presler  was  a0.  .here  was  rto  possibility  of  her  having 
seldom  left  her  domicil  , the  whole  family  lived  a secluded 

Z‘rM^  freSra8andrson  died,  and  also  Dr.  Taylor  who  attended 
*4  tvile  of  the  overseer 

fa, mfpte.  Weighty. occurred  a,  Monterico;  most  of 
them  negroes.  -a  fr  Presler’s,  passed  a night 

^11^  ^^^^tdlda^llm'diseas^r^^entthfs'yeari^rom'tlW  which 

who  lived  on  the opposite  mde  of 

- - 

_A.dcLTQS  in  that  manner*  . ^rpr  Tmtipnts 

Dr.  Benedict  noticed  a peculiar  smell  in  ye  o P g ’ 

about  the  third  day ; cannot  say  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  excep 
in  an  epidemic  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  , ft  ai 

The  season  was  warm;  not  much  moistun 3 5 **  ^ts  were 

It  was  very  hot  in  the  sun,  but  cool  in  the  shade,  ® 

cool.  Frost  occurred  much  later  than  usual,  and  i no  * ^ 

check  the  disease.  Many  unacclimated  persons  in  ‘ 

escaped  the  disease.  Has  seen  the  disease  before  m ‘ 0 

Noticed  in  the  rear  of  Presler’.,  a large  slide  m the  bank.  The 

soil  is  alluvial. 

Vicksburg,  December  27,  1S53. 

William  Rogan,  (landlord,)  Washington  Ho*l,  Vicksburg  Miss  — 
I have  lived  in  town  nineteen  years;  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  i h 
year  was  I think,  Mr.  Geo.  Coates,  who  arrived  here  in  July,  I think 
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the  20th.  He  was  taken  sick  about  the  27th,  and  died  early  in 
August.  He  was  a resident  of  this  place,  and  had  been  out  land 
surveying  at  the  Artesian  Wells,  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from 
here. 

Dr.  Burchet  attended  him.  He  had  black  vomit.  Yet  I believe 
some  said  it  was  only  sun  fever  that  he  had.  Mrs.  Lanier  was  the  next 
case*  in  regard  to  the  circumstances,  I am  not  fully  informed.  A Jew 
pedler.  from  New  Orleans,  lived  close  by  her,  and  had  lately  brought  a 
stock  of  goods  from  New  Orleans. 

I would,  however,  refer  to  Dr.  Burchet  and  Mr.  Fuget,  the  deputy 
marshall.  Attest:  "W”.  P.  R. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall. — I have  lived  in  Vicksburg  about  twenty 
years.  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  late 
epidemic  was  brought  to  this  place  by  persons  and  goods  from  New 
Orleans.  The  first  cases  which  occurred  were  in  the  hospital,  but  the 
disease  did  not  spread  from  there.  These  cases  were  about  the  1st  of 
August.  The  first  case  in  the  city  (pronounced  as  such  by  the 
physicians,)  was  Mrs.  Lanier;  she  died  about  the  15th  of  August.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Coates  had  the  fever  or  not.  Concerning 
the  particulars  of  Mrs.  Lanier’s  case,  it  was  said  that  a Jewish  pedler 
was  at  her  house,  and  there  opened  and  exhibited  his  goods,  lately 
received  from  New  Orleans.  She  was  a woman  in  good  circumstances, 
a very  excellent  lady,  kept  things  in  good  order,  and  cleanly ; I think 
she  did  not  have  black  vomit.'  During  this  time,  boats  from  New 
Orleans  were  constantly  landing  here  and  people  arriving. 

The  fever  became  epidemic,  according  to  physicians,  near  the  7th 
or  8th  of  September.  The  first  case  in  Jackson,  according  to  the 
marshal,  (Col.  Fielding  Davis,)  occurred  at  Spingler’s  saw-mill.  The 
man  who  was  taken  had  been  absent  from  Jackson  about  a week,  no 
one  knew  where  or  what  he  had  been  doing ; when  he  returned  he 
was  sick.  It  was  thought  that  he  could  have  been  no  where  except  to 
Vicksburg ; he  had  been  out  on  a spree  (bust.)  The  saw  mill  is  one 
half  mile  to  the  North  of  Jackson ; the  fever  raged  worse  in  the 
lower  portion,  the  upper  part  was  also  affected. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a man  (Clancey,)  connected  with  a car- 
riage establishment;  whether  he  had  been  to  Vicksburg,  no  one  is 
able  to  say.  During  the  time  when  these  cases  occurred,  the  physicians 
denied  there  being  yellow  fever,  and  were  saying  that  it  was  a great 
shame  to  set  on  foot  reports  which  were  tended  to  create  alarm  and 
panic.  I was  at  Jackson  myself,  and  am  well  acquainted  there ; the 
opinion  there  was  that  it  might  have  been  introduced  by  the  railroad. 
I do  not  know  how  many  cases  there  were,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
about  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  number  of  inhabitants  left,  after  the 
alarm  had  been  taken  and  during  the  epidemic,  was,  according  to  a 
census  taken  at  the  time,  not  more  than  six  hundred  (600).  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  which  is  a little  distance  out  of  the  city,  and  during 
the  epidemic  it  was  made  a place  of  refuge  for  a great  many  who  fled 
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thither ; in  number  about  two  hundred ; and  "hat  1S  f0' 

and  remarkable,  not  a solitary  case  of  yellow 

them.  The  population  of  Jackson  is  usually  abou 

(3  000.)  I am  not  informed  concerning  the  particulaw  d yeUowJ^ 

v13  ' , . +1-.^  v.M.inri  of  its  occurrence  there  was  liowevei  noMfUDl 

at  Brandon , the  pel  . . not  o^cur  in  the  interior 

towns^rLial'  ponuktion  of  Vicksburg, 

and  nearly  five  hundred  of 

one  hundred  cases °*  ^ of  our  population  which  suffered  most,  were 

4 *4 «;  RfM  rSli 

tact  ofZ  Ze  7'recovery  a.  Jackson,  subsequently  to  black  vomit, 

•+  w„„  pace  of  a boy  about  sixteen  years  old. 

Z endemic  hero  leased  about  the  20th  of 
did  however  occur  subsequently,  even  as  late  as  the  20t 
X think  the  fever  was  introduced  here  through  the  agency  of  pereons 
“d  eoods  arrived  from  New  Orleans.  There  was  one  case  uhrch 
occurred  seemingly  spontaneously,  nineteen  or  twenty  miles  from  this 
L™,  and  eight  rnles'  distant  from  the  railroad.  The  nWs  nam, > w*> 
McGoomy;  lie  recovered;  the  disease  did  not  spread  from  him  a 
where  he  lived. 

rThe  foregoing  testimony,  of  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  was  taken 
down  in  shn-thand  by  W P.  Riddell.  The  following  was  carefully 
prepared  by  himself,’  dining  subsequent  leisure.  The  testimony  is  more 
full  and  explict. — J.  L.  Riddell.] 

Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall.— I have  lived  in  Vicfahurgabout  twenty-one 
years.  Was  in  the  city  during  the  summer,  from  the  middle  of  July 
till  the  epidemic  ceased.  From  all  I can  learn  I am  ot  t t opinion  a 
the  late  fever,  which  ravaged  this  city  was  brought  to  the  plswe  > by 
persons  and  goods  directly  from  New  Orleans.  The  first  casa that 
appeared  were  two  young  men  from  New  Orleans.  One  came  o 
steamer  Empire,  the  other  on  the  Frank  Lyon  The  first  went  to  the 
hospital  on  arriving  here,  July  23d,  and .died  on  the  28*  of  black 
vomit.  The  second  went  to  the  hospital  from  the  boat,  July  30th,  and 

died  of  black  vomit  on  the  4th  of  August. 

At  this  period  the  health  of  the  city  was  very  good  — but  muc 
alarm  felt  from  private  communications  and  rumors  from  .New  i • . s. 

Gilbert  Coats  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  at  the  Washington  Hotel 
Don’t  think  be  had  yellow  fever,  from  all  1 can  learn.  He  had  just  come 
out  of  the  Yazoo  swamps  — and  those  swamps  produce,  at  times,  a fever 
so  fatal  as  to  have  been  classed  “ swamp  fever.”  His  physician  reported 

^The^rst01 cm?  pronounced  yellow  fever  by  reputable  physicians  was 
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that  of  Mrs.  L •,  a lady  living  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  in  a 

very  health v portion  of  the  city.  She  died  on  the  11th  of  August  — 
had  black  vomit.  Whilst  she  was  sick,  a lady  on  Washington  street  fell 
sick  and  was  pronounced  yellow  fever.  About  the  same  time  a man 

died'  in  the  next  house  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L , on  the  North. 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain  the  history  of  these  cases,  the  following  are  the 
facts  obtained  from  the  families  and  persons  concerned  more  or  less. 

]j urine  the  month  of  July,  five  or  six  pedlers  — a class  of  persons 
who  have  done  this  State  immense  damage  — came  from  New  Orleans 
and  took  boarding  at  Mrs.  Clark’s,  on  Grove  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Monroe  street.  They  brought  a large  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of 
silks  and  satins,  as  I am  told,  and  visited  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
country  to  sell  them.  The  chief  of  the  gang,  a man  by  the  name  of 

g had  left  his  wife  in  New  Orleans,  and  on  hearing  the  alarming 

reports  of  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  in  New  Orleans,  went  down  and 
brought  her  up.  On  arriving  here  she  was  taken  sick ; had  a slight 
attack  of  fever.  Soon  after  her  husband  was  taken  sick;  was  badly 
salivated;  got  well.  Others  in  the  family  were  taken,  and  before  it 
ceased,  five  in  that  house  had  it. 

I believe  the  first  cases  were  attended  by  a Dr.  F , a most  infamous 

quack,  who  had  recently  imposed  himself  upon  a part  ot  the  community, 
who  scorned  the  frank  and  fearless  warnings  of  their  old  and  tried 
friends,  and  took  up  with  what  proved  the  most  brazen  ignorance  and 
miserable  cheat  that  ever  was  allowed  to  test  the  gullibility  of  poor  sick 
humanity.  Fortunately  he  died  ot  the  fever.  But  we  have  lost  the 
observations  of  a scientific  physician,  who,  had  he  seen  these  cases, 
might  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  great  question  now  before  the 
medical  public. 

The  room  in  which  this  Mr.  S , was  sick,  and  where  his  goods 

in  part  were,  was  only  a tew  feet  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L , 
above  referred  to.  One  of  the  pedlers  took  some  silks,  brought  from 

New  Orleans  by  S , on  his  late  return  from  the  city,  and  carried 

round  to  show  Mrs.  L . She  desired  him  to  call  the  next  day  again 

with  his  goods ; having  carefully  examined  them ; and  on  calling  the 
day  following  he  learned  that  she  was  sick.  She  died  ot  black  vomit. 
Had  the  best  of  medical  attendance.  The  lady  on  Washington  street, 
referred  to,  it  seems,  had  constantly  visited  a family  living  in  the  house 

adjoining  Mrs.  Clark’s  and  near  Mrs.  L , on  the  South.  She  was 

taken  sick  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August.  The  work  thus  began 
to  spread  into  every  house  contiguous,  and  the  fever  broke  out  in  other 
places  near  this  period;  where  I am  credibly  infoimed  the  pedleis 
had  gone  with  their  elegant,  but  poisoned  goods.  None  of  the  peisons 
who  had  recovered  among  these  first  cases  took  the  fever  at  a latei 
period. 

I was  told  by  the  mother  of  the  lady  with  whom  the  pedlers  boarded, 
that  they  went  from  this  city  to  Yazoo  city  and  Millikin’s  Bend. 

The  usual  population  of  Vicksburg  is  a little  more  than  five  thousand. 
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It  was  reduced  during  the  epidemic  to  about  two  thousand  whites,  and 
one  thousand  blacks.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred 
blades  were  taken  away  during  the  epidemic.  The  ^Wbe  embrace 
about  two  thousand  persons  ; not  morethan  three  or  tour  bundled,  it  so 

tnanv  could  have  removed.  „ , 

There  were  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  cases  of  fever,  as  near  as 
I can  form  an  estimate  from  the  best  sources  of  information  Ve  lost 
about  five  hundred.  Some  died  whose  names  are  not  in  the  reported 

^I  know  of  no  person,  whose  information  and  judgment  would  be  relied 
on  who  doubts  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  earned  from  house  to  house 
by’  goods  or  persons,  until  the  whole  atmosphere  became  charged  with 
the  poison,  when  cases  arose  from  the  common  pollution  of  the  air,  as  a 

matter  of  course.  , . . _ e+v. 

The  fever  became  epidemic,  according  to  physicians,  near  the  ith  or 

8th  of  September.  The  first  case  in  Jackson,  according  to  the  Marshal, 
('Col.  F.  Davis,)  occurred  at  Spingler’s  saw  mill.  The  man  who  was  taken 
had  been  absent  from  Jackson  about  a week  — no  one  knew  where  he 
had  been  or  what  he  had  been  doing.  When  he  retured  he  was  sick. 
It  was  thought  he  could  have  been  no  where  except  to  A leksburg.  hie 
had  been  out  on  a spree  (bust.)  The  saw  mill  is  half  a mile  South  of 
Jackson  The  fever  raged  worst  in  the  lower  portion  — the  upper  part 
was  also  affected.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a man  (Clancy)  con- 
nected with  a carriage  establishment  — whether  he  had  been  to  \ icte- 
burg  no  one  is  able  to  say.  During  the  time  when  these  cases  occurred, 
the  physicians  denied  there  being  any  yellow  fever,  and  were  saying  that 
it  was  a great  shame  to  set  on  foot  reports  which  tended  to  create  alarm 
or  panic.  I was  at  Jackson  myself  — am  well  acquainted  there,  ihe 
opinion  was  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  railroad.  I do  not  know  how 
many  cases  there  were.  The  number  of  deaths  was  about  one  hundred 
and  ten.  The  number  of  inhabitants  left  after  the  alarm  had  been  taken 
and  during  the  epidemic,  was,  according  to  a census  taken  at  the  time, 
not  more  than  six  hundred.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  is  a little  dis- 
tance out  of  the  city,  and  during  the  epidemic  it  was  made  a place  of 
refuge  for  a great  many  who  fled  thither,  in  number  about  two  hundred 

and  what  is  somewhat  singular  and  remarkable,  not  a solitary  case  of 

yellow  fever  occurred  among  them.  The  population  of  J ackson  is  usuallv 
about  three  thousand.  I am  not  informed  concerning  the  particulars  of 
fever  at  Brandon.  The  period  of  its  occurrence  there,  however,  was 
subsequent  to  its  breaking  out  at  Jackson.  The  fever  did  not  occur  in 
the  interior  towns.  The  usual  population  of  Vicksburg,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  is  about  six  thousand.  It  was  reduced  during  the  epidemic  to 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  hundred,  including  the  suburbs.  It  must 
have  been,  during  the  same  time  about  three  thousand  one  hundred.  V e 
suppose  there  were  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  cases  of  yellow 
fever  here,  and  nearly  five  hundred  of  these  proved  fatal.  The  portion 
of  our  population  which  suffered  most  were  foreigners,  I tliink.  The 
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proportion  of  fatal  cases,  which  terminated  with  the  vomit,  were  one- 

j consider  this  a safe  estimate.  I knew  of  one  case  of  recovery- 

subsequent  to  black  vomit  — a youth  about  fourteen  years  old  — he  was 
sick  twenty  d&ys* 

The  epidemic  here  ceased  near  the  20th  of  October,  sporadic  cases 
did  however,  occur  as  late  as  the  20th  of  November.  I think  the  fever 
was  introduced  here  through  the  agency  of  persons  and  goods  arrived 
from  New  Orleans. 

THE  SISSION  FAMILY. 


There  was  one  quite  remarkable  instance  of  spreading  of  the  disease, 
weich  occurred  directly  North  of  the  city,  at  a distance  of  two  miles,  in 
which  direction  the  fever  spread  about  four  miles.  This  gentleman  went 
from  town,  and  was  sick  about  one  week  ; he  then  recovering,  went  to 
the  interior,  perhaps  one  of  the  watering  places.  About  two  weeks  after- 
wards, the  lady,  Mrs.  Sission,  at  whose  house  he  had  been  sick,  was 
attacked  -with  the  fever  and  died ; while  she  was  sick,  her  neighbors  came 
and  nursed  her,  and  soon  after  they  were  taken  with  the  fever.  The 
husband  of  the  lady,  Mr.  Sission,  next  took  the  fever  also,  and  died  ; he 
had  no  black  vomit.  Several  of  his  negroes  also  had  the  fever  at  this 
time.  This  was  the  only  direction  from  Vicksburg  which  the  fever  spread 
as  an  epidemic,  for  any  distance.  In  this  case  as  in  others  of  which  I 
have  been  informed,  the  origin  of  the  fever  could  not  hardly  be  traced  to 
persons  and  goods  coming  from  the  town. 

The  fever  did  not  spread  to  the  plantations.  Cistern  water  is  mostly 
used  in  town;  a good  deal  of  river  water  is  used.  Most  all  of  the 
cirterns  are  subterranean ; there  are  none  above  ground  in  the  whole 
place.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  I am  pretty  well  informed,  having  some- 
time since  made  particular  inquiries,  because  I had  a notion  of  building 
a cistern  for  myself  above  ground,  not  because  I thought  the  underground 
ones  objectionable,  but  because  of  the  superior  convenience  of  the  former 
in  distributing  the  water  through  the  house  by  pipes,  and  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  the  others.  I have  supposed  that  exposure  to  bad  air, 
polluted  dry  goods,  and  to  the  infection  of  persons  who  had  the  disease, 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  epidemic  here.  I have  known  of  several 
persons  who  said  they  had  distinctly  perceived  the  approach  of  the 
epidemic,  in  other  words  they  had  experienced  a sudden  sensation 
previous  to  actual  sickness,  which  they  were  sure,  was  the  first  of  the 
disease. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  local  cause  why  this  city  should  have  been 
subject  to  the  epidemic  this  year  ; no  stagnant  waters  worth  naming 
about,  no  fresh  excavations  of  earth,  near  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
fever,  except  what  I myself  made  around  in  my  yard,  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  thousand  cubic  yards ; perhaps  one  or  two  others  had  a 
little  done. 

My  family  have  been  exempt  from  the  epidemic,  except  a slight  fever 
by  our  servant ; part  of  my  family  was  absent.  I have  never  had  the 
fever  myself.  The  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  was  decidedly 
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cleanly.  A small  pond  near  my  residence  has  not  been  deemed  injurious 
to  health,  and  the  fever  was  late  in  appearing  near  it.  i know  of  very 
few  who  were  subject  to  the  disease  and  were  exposed  here,  but  hud  Uie 

fever,  unless  they  had  previously  had  it. 

Children  have  been  subject  to  the  fever.  During  the  epidemic,  there 
have  been  thirty-nine  deaths  among  the  negroes;  thirty  of  them  were 
from  yellow  fever.  A majority  of  them,  I believe,  mulattos.  We  had 
a quarantine  which  did  not  go  into  operation  until  after  the  hrst  cases 

referred  to,  had  occurred  in  the  Hospital. 

We  moved  the  wharf  boat  one  mile  below  the  city;  but  we  could  not 
see  that  it  did  any  good,  and  was  in  some  instances  evaded,  people 
could  land  at  the  quarantine,  and  coming  aroung  through  the  woods,  to 
the  East,  enter  the  town.  And  as  boats  descending  the  river  were  not 
subjected  to  quarantine,  any  one  coming  from  New  Orleans  could  pass 
up  and  exchange  boats  and  land  in  the  city  coming  down  without  delay. 
I am  satisfied  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  manage  a quarantine 
here,  so  as  to  render  it  in  tiny  way  efficient,  would  be  to  establish  it  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  doubtless  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
would  give  our  city  the  right  to  establish  one  there,  if  no  private  rights 
were  injured  by  it.  „ oa 

Bear  Sir — I have  been  prevented  from  writing  for  want  of  some  infor- 
mation for  several  days,  and  wish  for  more  time,  but  fear  I may  delay  you 
in  your  duties.  I have  re-written  the  first  five  pages,  or  four  and  a h alf  of 
them,  and  wish  the  other  left  out.  I have  hit  quacks  designedly,  and  with 
intent,  in  referring  td  Dr.  F.  The  chief  pedlar  I call  S.,  was  a lellow 
named  Scanned,  from  New  Orleans.  . . 

Dr.  Nailor  promised  me  a carefully  prepared  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  fever  at  Mr.  Selser’s,  and  was  to  send  it  to  you.  I have 
condensed  it  in  the  last  case  on  the  extra  page  ( of  page  five  ).  Hilde- 
brand was  the  name  of  the  lady  whose  home  ( four  miles  from  our  city ) 
had  the  deaths  and  the  wedding  referred  to.  I have  left  out  all  the  matter 
about  Jackson,  as  it  was  disconnected  and  imperfect.  I go  out  there 
to-morrow,  and  will  immediately  send  you  the  items  to  append^  in  due 
form  at  page  eight.  Yours,  truly,  C.  K.  M. 


A.  B.  Burrell,  Esq.,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  ( planter  and  lawyer. ) I 
have  lived  in  Jackson  continuously  for  four  years  ; previously  in  ^ icks- 
burg  and  Jackson  since  1836.  In  Jackson,  the  fever  appeared  on  the  1st 
of  September.  The  first  cases  which  I knew  of,  were  brought  from 
Vicksburg,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  case  came  on  the  rail- 
road, and  occurred  at  the  Baker  House. 

The  first  citizen  who  was  taken,  was  a very  reputable  man  in  a carriage 
shop,  (Mr.  Cloucy.)  The  second  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Spangler;  and 
several  cases  in  his  family  were  fatal.  The  fever  became  epidemic  about 
the  17th  of  September.  I left  the  city  at  that  time.  The  range  ot  the 
epidemic  was  about  one  mile  in  length,  by  one-half  mile  in  breadth.  1 lie 
population  of  Jackson  is  usually  3,500.  During  the  fever,  it  was  reduced, 
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I should  thiuk,  to  about  1,200 ; though  it  is  said  that  an  actual  census 
was  taken  at  the  time,  and  found  the  number  only  590;  but  on  inquiry, 
I found  that  many  were  left  out ; for  instance,  at  my  house  uone  were 
counted  though  five  persons  were  there  all  the  while. 

I noticed  a good  amount  of  mould  during  the  season,  especially  on  my 
return  to  the  city  of  Jackson;  but  I do  not  know  that  the  amount  was 
greater  than  usual.  The  fever,  as  epidemic,  ceased  on  or  near  the  26th 
of  October.  Several  sporadic  cases,  however,  occurred  subsequently.  I 
remained  during  the  summer,  two  miles  away  from  the  city,  (Jackson.) 
There  were  in  Jackson  several  who  were  subject  to  the  fever,  but  did  not 
have  it.  On  going  away,  I left  at  my  house  in  the  city,  my  gardener,  with 
his  son,  who  had  a wife  and  two  children,  all  unacclimated  ; being  French, 
from  the  Ehine,  and  speaking  only  French ; had  been  in  this  country  two 
or  three  years.  I,  however,  enjoined  on  them  the  strictest  non-intercourse. 
I provided  them  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  told  them  to  see  nobody, 
and  not  to  go  without  the  yard.  They  said  that  they  observed  my  in- 
structions, and,  at  all  events,  none  of  them  had  the  fever.  My  house 
stands  in  the  city,  and  has  a capacious  yard. 

Attest : W.  P- 

Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  (lawyer  and  planter,  of  Jackson,  Miss.)— I reside 
in  Jackson ; have  lived  there,  I may  say,  always.  I think  the  fever  was 
imported  into  Jackson,  and  believe  that  if  a strict  system  ot  non-inter- 
course had  been  established  there,  we  should  not  have  had  the  fever  at 
all ; the  early  facts  connected  with  its  introduction,  seem  to  prove  this 
idea.  A carpenter,  living  at  Jackson, had  been  to  Vicksburg;  on  his  re- 
turn, he  was  taken  with  the  fever,  and  died  early  in  September.  Spingler 
sat  up  with  him  and  nursed  him,  and  was  very  soon  after  taken  sick  him- 
self, and  died  also  with  the  fever.  In  this  portion  of  town  where  these 
cask  occurred,  the  fever  raged  most  extensively.  Thirteen  of  the  Spingler 
family  died.  I became  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  contagious,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  remove  myself  and  family  from  the  city.  Moreover,  all 
the  nurses  who  attended  patients  during  the  epidemic,  except  a few  ac- 
climated ones,  and  those  who  came  from  New  Orleans,  had  the  fever.  I 
do  not  know  any  local  causes  which  should  have  induced  the  fever  with 
such  singular  violence  this  season.  With  the  exception  of  the  yellow 
fever,  the  city  had  been  remarkably  healthy — more  so  than  ever  before. 
For  instance, ’I  have  usually  had  to  pay  my  physician  $200  or  $300 ; but 
this  season  not  one  cent.  I know  of  no  unusual  prevalence  of  heat  or 
cold,  or  dryness  or  moisture.  I did  not  observe  any  unusual  tendency  to 
mould,  either  among  my  books  or  furniture.  Families  who  returned  to 
Jackson  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  neglected  to  ventilate  then- 
houses  and  rooms,  were  pretty  sure  of  having  the  fever ; those  who  care- 
fully ventilated,  did  not  thus  suffer.  Cases  carried  out  of  Jackson  did 
not  spread.  There  were  no  cases  in  the  neighboring  country,  except  those 
carried  there.  1 left  the  city  on  the  15th  of  September.  The  worst  case 
I knew  of  was  one  who,  returning  to  the  city  after  the  subsidence  ot  the 
epidemic,  neglected  to  ventilate  her  rooms.  I do  not  think  it  is  so  much 
12 
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personally  contagious,  as  transportable  in  clothing,  &c.  V a get  rope 
and  bagging  from  New  Orleans,  for  plantation  use,  but  not  jus  pi<  \)  ->u 
to  the  advent  of  the  epidemic.  I do  not  know  of  any  spontaneous  cases ; 
there  were  none.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  one  and  a quarter  miles  -Norm 
from  the  town  of  Jackson.  Many  persons  went  out  to  it,  and  took  refuge 
in  it  during  the  fever,  and  some  of  them  frequently  co.me  into  the  town 
vet  none  of  them  had  it.  Many  Jewish  pedlers,  &c.,  came  out  to  Jack- 
son  from  Vicksburg,  and  crowded  into  small  shanties  throughout  the 
town  which  I have  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  virulence  of  the 
epidemic.  One  locality  was  so  much  distinguished  for  this  sort  ot  popu- 
lation as  to  be  called  “ Greasy  Row.” 

Attest:  V.P.R. 

Dr  Thomas  J Harper— I have  practiced  medicine  in  Vicksburg 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Mrs.  Lanier  was  the  first  case  of  yellow 
fever  which  I knew.  She  was  taken  sick  about  the. 5th  of  August. 
There  might  have  been  cases  in  the  hospital  previous  to  hers.  I 
saw  Mrs.  Lanier  two  days  before  her  death.  She  had  not  been  out 
much  previous  to  sickness,  and  had  not  been  away  from  the  city. 
She  resided  near  the  market-house.  Concerning  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  origin  of  her  sickness,  I have  heard  it  suggested 
that  a Jewish  pedlar,  from  New  Orleans,  visited  her  house  with  a 
variety  of  goods  ; some  of  which  he  sold  to  her.  Of  this  I am 
assured  by  report ; but  know  nothing  about  the  fact  myself.  Mr. 
Lanier  had  been  to  New  Orleans  a short  time  previous  to  this.  The 
fever  became  epidemic  about  the  20th  of  August.  _ s 

The  second  case  in  the  city  occurred  three  doors  from  Lanier’s, 
near  Mr.  Woodman’s,  (the  druggist,)  about  the  9th  of  August,  in  the 
bouse  of  a German  Jew,  a merchant  tailor,  whose  wife  was  the 
subject.  I attended  her,  (Mrs.  Schultz.)  She  had  not  exposed 
herself  out  of  the  house.  She  lived  above  the  store.  I think  Mr. 
Schultz  had  not  received  any  late  goods  from  New  Orleans.  The 
case  was  a well  marked  case  of  yellow  fever.  Mrs.  Schultz 
recovered. 

I did  not  see  Mr.  Coates,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
cases  of  yellow  fever. 

The  fever  originated  here,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  see,  and  was  not 
imported.  I know  of  no  local  cause  why  the  city  should  have  been 
unusually  sickly  this  season — the  weather  dry  and  pleasant.  I did 
not  remark  any  unusual  prevalence  of  mould.  Do  not  think  there 
was  anything  remarkable  connected  with  any  uncommon  tendency  to 
mould.  The  heat  of  the  sun  seemed  more  oppressive  than  usual . 
though  the  thermometer  did  not  indicate  a remarkably  high  ra^ge. 
I hardly  think  the  disease  was  contagious ; though  there  are  some 
circumstances  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  which  seem 
to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  infectious.  I have  known  of  cases 
occurring  in  the  country.  None  of  those  which  I knew  were  spon- 
taneous. The  most  remarkable  oase  occurred  in  the  Selser  family ; 
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but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  concerning  them.  It 
occurred  three  miles  from  town ; and  if  I am  rightly  informed, 
strongly  indicates  infection.  Hildebrandt  had  the  fever,  and  his 
crops  were  delayed  in  gathering.  His  corn  went  to  waste  to  some 
extent  in  consequence.  When  the  excitement  had  a little  subsided, 
his  neighbors  turned  out  to  assist  him.  Among  others,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
with  hfs  hands,  worked  for  him  about  three  days,  and  took  his  meals 
-with  Hildebrandt,  &c.  At  that  time  there  was  no  fever  in  the  place. 
In  a short  time  one  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  negroes  was  taken  sick  ; then 
Ferguson  himself.  I saw  him,  and  pronounced  his  a case  of  yellow 
fever.  Previous  to  this  time,  none  of  his  hands  had  been  exposed ; 
nor  had  he.  These  cases  occurred  in  November.  Some  eight  or  ten 
days  ago  I saw  a remarkable  case,  which,  in  like  manner,  seemed 
to  "indicate  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease.  It  occurred  at  a 
boarding  house,  on  Main  street,  near  the  market-house.  The  whole 
family  had  had  the  fever  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 
The  fever  had  subsided  with  them  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
About  ten  days  ago  a lady  came  to  the  house,  and  remained  there 
about  five  or  six  days.  She  was  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  me.  I saw 
that  she  was  quite  sick,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  had  yellow 
fever ; though  it  was  considerably  modified  by  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  I believe  this  was  the  last  case  we  have  had  in  the  city. 

I have  seen  no  case  of  recovery  from  black  vomit.  Such,  how- 
ever, have  occurred.  I have  practiced  through  three  epidemics  at 
this  place.  This  one  has  been  considerably  different  from  other 
epidemics.  I believe  the  type  has  been  modified.  Do  not  think  it 
has  been  so  inflammatory.  I have  found  no  unusual  difficulty  in 
managing  it,  though  the  treatment  had  to  be  somewhat  different. 
In  my  practice,  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  which  terminated  with 
black  vomit,  was  near  fifteen  per  cent.;  that  is,  I lost  thirty-three 
cases.  Of  these  five  died  with  black  vomit. 

The  different  conditions  of  people  seemed  to  exert  an  influence  in 
regard  to  fatality  and  period  of  the  attack.  On  the  hill,  for  instance, 
there  were  several  large  houses,  in  each  of  which  were  crowded 
together  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  persons.  Pretty  nearly  every 
one  had  the  fever ; and  many  of  them  died.  We  have  here,  also, 
places  in  which  emigrants  congregate  in  filthy  places,  and  I believe 
that  these  small  ioood.cn  houses  in  which  they  live,  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  our  fever.  I believe  that  if  all  the  cellars  and 
houses  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  all  these  small  wooden  build- 
ings burned  down,  that  we  should  have  very  little,  if  any,  yellow 
fever  in  this  place.  I have  observed  black  vomit  to  occur  in  other 
diseases  than  yellow  fever  ; both  here  and  in  Virginia ; and  therefore 
do  not  consider  black  vomit  as  an  absolute  indication  and  proof  of 
yellow  fever. 

During  the  epidemic,  I observed  very  little  yellowness  of  the  skin. 
I did  notice,  during  the  sickness,  a peculiar  smell,  which  I could 
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distinguish  as  distinctly  as  I can  a man’s  (your)  face.  I r- anno  - 

scribe  it ; yet  it  differs  essentially  from  all  the  other  smells  krio\\  o . 

Cases  were  carried  out  a mile  and  a half.  Along  t e su  jur  >s, 
which  are  not  very  thickly  settled,  hut  are  inhabited  by  a number  of 
small  proprietors,  the  fever  did  not  occur  as  an  epidemic,  iov,  e\<  r, 
among  them.  I know  nothing  about  the  introduction  of  the  feier  at 

J The  Northern  winds  are  the  winds  which  are  prevalent  when  most 
sickness  prevails.  This  was  the  fact  this  season,  though  no  loan 
unusual  extent.  I have  noted  the  Northeast  wind  generally  as  most 
deleterious  to  health.  There  are  eight  or  ten  physicians  in  this 
place.  Attest:  W.  P.  K. 


Dr.  F.  White,  druggist.— I have  never  practiced  medicine  in  this 
city ; have  practiced  in  the  country  back.  Since  coming  to  \ icks- 
burg  I have  kept  a drug  store.  I had  the  fever  at  my  house.  Dr. 

Harper  attended  my  family.  . . , 

I think  the  fever  was  brought  to  my  house,  and  did  not  originate 
spontaneously.  I myself  was  the  first  case.  I ana  satisfied  I took 
it  at  the  store.  Moses  was  the  second  case  ; then  John  was  taken  ; 
both  at  the  store.  It  was  then  taken  at  the  house  by  others  of  my 

I think  the  disease  is  communicable,  and  believe  the  Jewish  pedler 
brought  it  to  Vicksburg.  At  the  place  where  he  stopped,  pretty 
much  everybody  had  it,  and  were  the  earliest  cases. 

I did  not  observe  a more  than  usual  tendency  to  mould  among  the 
shoes,  &c.  Attest : W* 


Dr.  G.  K.  Burchet,  hospital  physician.— The  first  case  of  yellow 
fever  in  Vicksburg  occurred  in  the  hospital;  and  it  could  be  traced  to 
New  Orleans.  Air.  Coates  was  the  first  case  in  private  practice.  l*re' 
vious  to  his  sickness,  only  one  case  had  occurred  in  the  hospital.  That 
was  a man  by  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  was  a lumberman,  and  had 
come  to  this  city  from  New  Orleans.  Coates  had  had  no  communication 
with  him.  _ 

The  second  case  in  the  city  was  a man  who  came  from  New  Orleans  on 
the  Frank  Lyon.  Gilbert  Coates  died  on  the  1st  of  August.  I ?aw  him 
after  he  was  taken.  He  had  black  vomit.  He  was  not  a citizen  of 
Vicksburg.  He  had  been  a clerk  in  the  hotel,  and  was  proprietor  of 
the  Artesian  Wells.  Said  he  had  not  been  to  New  Orleans  previous  to 
his  being  taken  with  the  fever ; but  that  he  bad  been  to  Silver  Creek. 
Came  down  the  river,  when  he  landed  at  Vicksburg.  He  was  a clear 
case  of  yellow  fever. 

My  opinion  is  that  he  contracted  the  disease  here.  I consider  the 
epidemic  as  of  domestic  origin,  and  not  imported.  Another  early  case 
was  Mr.  Gamble,  who  had  been  to  New  York.  Absent  from  ^ icksburg 
about  two  months.  There  was  no  fever  here  when  he  returned.  He 
was  in  fine  health,  and  looked  remarkably  well.  I advised  him  to  leave 
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the  town,  and  that  immediately,  to  which  he  agreed.  Ho  did  accord- 
ingly, and  started  for  home,  only  stopping  long  enough  to  take  a drink. 
He  landed  in  the  city  at  10  o’clock  on  Friday,  and  left  town  at  12  on  the 
same  day.  The  very  next  Tuesday  he  was  taken,  at  home  (one  mile  and 
a half  from  the  town)  with  the  fever. 

The  second  case  in  private  practice  was  Mrs.  Lanier.  Mr.  Lanier  had 
been  to  Few  Orleans,  and  returned  about  ten  days  before  his  wife  was 
taken.  I think  her  fever  was  contracted  here  spontaneously.  Some 
think  it  was  from  a dress  which  Mr.  Lanier  brought  her  from  New  Orleans. 
The  third  case  was  Mr.  Bailey,  a clerk  in  McCutcheon’s  store.  I do  not 
think  he  caught  the  disease  from  any  person  or  things,  but  that  he  con- 
tracted it  here  (spontaneously?)  He  was  a receiving  clerk,  and  might 
have  been  exposed  to  goods  from  New  Orleans. 

The  quarantine  went  into  operation  early  in  August.  I do  not  think 
it  done  any  good.  I think  the  fever  was  domestic,  and  not  imported. 

The  next  cases  were  at  Mrs.  Finly’s,  within  ten  days  after  Mr.  Bailey 
was  sick.  More  than  fifty  cases  occurred  in  different  localities  through- 
out the  city.  The  fever  did  not  seem  to  observe  regular  movements  in  its 
progress,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  travel  in  a manner  which  could  be  traced 
from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  but  seemed  to  occur  indifferently 
in  all  places.  I do  not  know  of  any  local  cause  why  the  fever  should 
have  visited  Vicksburg  this  season  so  severely.  Do  not  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  predisposing  causes,  such  as  stagnant  water,  excavations  of 
earth  or  unusual  filth.  On  the  contrary,  the  city  was  cleaner  than  ordi- 
nary. I did  not  observe  the  unusual  prevalence  of  mould.  My  experi- 
ence convinces  me,  that  the  fever  did  become  somewhat  infectious.  One 
reason  is  drawn  from  its  spread  in  the  hospital.  We  have  room  there  for 
sixty-five  or  seventy  patients ; and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  1 set 
apart  one  ward  for  the  accommodation  of  yellow  fever  cases ; but  in  a 
very  short  time  this  ward  wras  entirely  full.  I had  many  cases  of  chronic 
diseases  in  the  ward  adjoining  the  yellow  fever  ward.  But  iu  the  course 
of  ten  days  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic,  there  was  not  a 
patient  in  the  whole  number  free  from  yellow  fever.  I saw  no  recoveries 
subsequent  to  black  vomit.  In  crowded  localities  the  fever  raged  worse. 

This  is  my  first  practice  in  epidemic  fever.  Intemperate  persons  were 
very  obnoxious  to  the  fever.  So  mania-a-potu  seemed  to  run  quickly  into 
it.  We  have  in  the  city  many  places  crowded  with  emigrants  and  foreign- 
ers. Several  large  buildings  near  the  railroad  were  very  much  crowded, 
in  which  the  fever  was  very  fatal.  I have  heard  it  said,  that  within  a veiy 
small  compass  there  are  sixteen  widows  who  lost  their  husbands  near  the 
same  time.  I do  not  know  how  the  fever  was  introduced  into  Jackson, 
but  think  it  was  in  the  same  manner  as  into  this  place — i.  e.,  produced 
locally. 

Clinton,  which  is  situated  on  the  railroad,  had  no  fever.  A great  many 
went  there  from  Vicksburg,  yet  no  cases  occurred  there.  Clinton  is  not 
situated  on  the  river.  Many  persons  passed  through  there ; many  stopped 
and  remained ; many  received  supplies  from  there.  I did  not  observe  any 
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particular  smell,  except  at  tlie  hospital.  I however  use  snuff,  and  am, 
consequently  not  very  acute  in  perceiving  odor. 

Attest:  . 

Dr.  A.  L.  Magruder.— It  is  my  opinion  that  fever  was  imported  from 
New  Orleans  and  introduced  among  us,  by  means  of  steamboat*  bringing 
persons  and  goods.  The  first  case  which  I saw  was  at  the  hospital,  and 
came  from  Orleans  on  board  the  Empire  City;  which,  beside*,  had  some 
fifteen  other  cases.  This  was  previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  qua- 
rantine, 23d  of  July.  When  the  man  landed  he  was  a little  mdimrod 
only,  and  had  intended  going  fiirther  up  the  river ; but  the  boat  left  him 
while  he  was  getting  some  medicine.  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  went 

into  the  hospital.  . . , . , . 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Burchet,  I was  permitted  to  see  him  as  often 
as  I pleased,  and  I took  great  interest  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. I saw  him  every  day.  He  did  not  throw  up  black  vomit,  but  was 
a decided  and  well  marked  case  of  yellow  fever. 

We  made  a post  mortem  examination,  and  found  his  stomach  lull  ot 
black  vomit.  His  liver  was  of  straw  color  and  almost  white.  I believe 

that  no  cases  originated  from  him  here. 

The  second  case  was  William  Quimby,  who  came  up  from  V ew  Orleans, 
as  a hand  on  the  Frank  Lyon.  He  was  in  this  city  three  or  four  days 
before  he  was  taken  sick.  Arrived  on  the  30th  July,  and  died  October 
the  4th.  There  was  no  spreading  from  this  case. 

The  third  case  was  Mr.  Coates,  whose  disease  was  said  by  some  to  be 
swamp  fever.  The  fourth  case  was  Mrs.  Lanier,  who  died  with  black 
vomit.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  her  case,  we  found  out  that  a Jew 
pedler,  John  Scanner,  had  lately  been  to  the  city  of  Vew  Orleans,  and 
on  returning  to  Vicksburg,  he  stopped  at  a house  close  b}  where  A 
Lanier  lived — on  the  adjoining  lot.  The  day  on  which  he  arrived,  lie 
unpacked  his  goods  and  took  them  to  exhibit  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  He  called  at  Mrs.  Lanier’s,  and  sold  her  a woolen  dress.  On  the 
next  day  she  was  seized  with  the  fever.  Mrs.  Fuget’s  case,  near  by,  vas 
next;  and  not  a single  person  escaped  it  in  her  family.  These  cases  all 
occurred  before  the  breaking  out  of  fever  as  an  epidemic.  From  this 
vicinity,  Mrs.  Long’s  boarding-house,  the  fever  seemed  to  radiate ; and 
only  ten  days  subsequent  to  Mrs.  Fuget’s  case;  broke  out  as  an  epidemic. 
I had  cases  in  other  portions  of  the  town,  but  I have  studied  their  origin 
closely,  and  not  a case  came  under  my  notice  which  I could  not  distinctly 
trace  back  to  this  locality.  Mrs.  Fuget’s  house  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  just  West  of  the  market. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  local  causes  which  should  induce  or  favor  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  this  season  here.  Vicksburg  was  never  in  a 
more  beautiful  and  cleanly  condition.  Mr.  Fuget  lives  in  a very  cleanly 

style.  , ..  - 

All  other  febrile  diseases  seemed  to  vanish  and  run  into  yellow  lever. 
I have  practiced  here  through  three  epidemics.  I look  upon  this  one  as 
of  a peculiar  type;  vve  call  it  the  typhoid  yellow  fever. 
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I did  not  observe  any  remarkable  prevalence  of  mould,  and  unusual 
abundance  of  insects,  musquetoes,  &c.  I perceived  for  some  time  during 
the  epidemic  a peculiar  remarkable  odor,  which  only  disappeared  at  the 
close  of  the  epidemic. 

I do  not  consider  the  disease  contagious,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word ; but  that  it  was  infectious,  I have  no  doubt.  Clothes  and  goods 
which  can  inclose  air,  I believe  to  be  most  efficient  transmitters  of  the 
infection.  I have  given  a good  deal  of  attention  to  matters  pertaining  to 
the  origin  and  spread  of  the  epidemic  this  season,  and  have  kept  careful 
memoranda,  which  I am  now  collating  and  compiling,  and  intend  to  send 
Dr.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  and  shall  finish  the  subject  in  a few  days. 
In  my  paper  I have  included  all  the  particulars  which  I have  mentioned, 
and  others.  Attest : W.  P.  R. 


ALABAMA. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  J.  C.  NOTT,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen'. — I herein  transmit  to  you  such  facts  as  I have  been  able 
to  collect,  bearing  on  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  and 
‘around  the  city  of  Mobile,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853. 

The  disease  this  season  has  pursued  such  an  unusual  course,  as  to  bring 
under  discussion  again  the  long  neglected  idea  of  contagion , which  I,  in 
common  with  most  members  of  the  profession,  had  regarded  as  obsolete. 
However  it  may  be  explained,  the  fact  is  none  the  less  certain,  that  the 
disease  has  extended  not  only  to  all  the  little  settlements  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  the  city,  but  to  Citronelle,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Ohio 
Railroad,  thirty-three  miles  from  town ; and  to  the  various  towns  on  the 
rivers  tributary  to  our  bay  as  far  as  steamboats  have  gone  and  no  farther 
— to  Montgomery  and  Demopolis,  for  example ; to  say  nothing  of  many 
intermediate  points. 

The  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  occurred  in  Mobile,  it  is  conceded 
on  all  hands,  were  imported  from  New  Orleans  on  board  the  barque 
Milliades;  and  for  the  following  facts  I am  indebted  to  Doctor  Walkly, 
and  Mr.  Cox,  one  of  our  most  respectable  stevedores — Doctor  Walkly’s 
information  was  derived  from  the  dRptain  of  the  barque  and  the  second 
mate  of  the  steamer  Daniel  Pratt,  which  acted  as  lighter  to  her. 

The  Miltilades  sailed  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans,  where  she 
lost  several  of  her  crew  with  yellow  fever ; from  thence  she  came  to  Mobile 
Bay  and  anchored  below  Dog  River  Bar,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
below  town,  on  the  11th  July;  and  on  the  13th,  Peter  Johnson,  one  of 
the  crew  was  sent  to  our  Marine  Hospital,  in  the  back  part  of  the  city, 
one  mile  from  the  wharves,  where  he  died  with  black  vomit.  Dr.  Lopez, 
surgeon  of  this  hospital,  informs  me  that  this  man  entered  on  the  11th 
instead  of  the  13th,  in  articulo  mortis , and  that  ho  had  been  sick  at  sea 
five  days  with  yellow  fever. 
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On  A.  14th,  three  day. 

■wont  on  board  to  load  her  wit  i 1 „ w fevM  <jn  the  jg,],  OT  20th,  and 

Johnson,  was  taken  down  wi  « Dani(jl  pratt<  planed  in  the 

one  to  Franklin  street,  heiow 

*r" from  the  — lW-  - u,e 

IZleZZg’ot  citi"l,  as  .the  following  feet,  will  show;  and  th<*e, 

like  tke  fonner,  cannot  be  t]ie  following  entries  are  made 

On  the  record  of  our  y I 26th,  ffo-ge— all  0f  whom 

of  yellow  sh:  jtd  lo’rai’e  epidemic  in  New  Orleans,  and  were 

were  laborers  that  naa  l to  niflV  >je  worthy  of  remark  en 

either  byAe  Sisters  of  Charity  that  ‘the  d'heasedid 

S’sniead  among  the  inmates  of  this  hospital  until  some  tone  trfte  , 

8“  $ Hr»:t  isrs 

fn  h-ive  been  sown  broad-cast  over  a mile  squaie.  1 k 1 • , 

^npeararme^ft^gveat  confidence,  that  we  should  have  a terrible  epidemic 
^ Mnbile  and  simply  from  the  fact  that  I had  never  known  the  disease 
“ S° ArtS  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  West  India  Islands  .and  hew 
T}Y  Z Sthout  completing  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf.  I expected  unusual 
9r  ? ’ . because  this  had.  been  its  character  everywhere  it  ha  ’ 

VU T T shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  the  same  disease  does  not  attack  eiti 
^the  SanticTextleason,  and  particularly  Philadelphia.  The  genu  is 

sleeping,  but  not  dead. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  our  corporate  authorities  had  shown  unu- 
sual activity  in  cleansing  our  city,  and  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
disease,  everything  had  been  done  which  foresight  and  prudence  could  do, 
to  ward  off  the  scourge. 

The  foregoing  statement  includes,  as  far  as  I know,  all  the  essential  facts 
connected  with  the  late  epidemic  in  the  city.  I now  propose  to  give  what 
information  I have  gathered  relative  to  its  extension  from  this  point  to 
others  around  the  city  and  along  the  rivers. 

“Spring  Hi  11”  is  a part  of  a sandy,  pine  hill  region,  West  of  Mobile; 
150  feet  above  tide  water,  and  six  miles  distant  from  the  wharves  of  the 
city ; it  has  been  a summer  retreat  for  many  years ; is  watered  by  excellent 
springs ; and  has  heretofore  been  considered  exempt  from  yellow  fever,  or 
any  form  of  malarious  disease.  This  settlement  covers  about  three-fourths 
of  a mile  square,  with  the  virgin  pine  forest  still  standing,  and  includes 
about  thirty  families,  together  with  St.  Joseph’s  College,  which  contains 
about  two  hundred  resident  pupils.  The  epidemic  commenced  its  ravages 
at  Spring  Hill  about  the  5th  of  September,  and  we  shall  give  the  history 
of  its  progress. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  just  about  the  time  the  yellow  fever  began  to 
assume  the  epidemic  form  in  Mobile,  and  one  month  after  the  first  im- 
ported case,  I was  called  to  see  a young  gentleman,  Mr.  Alfred  Murray, 
with  a well  marked  attack  of  the  disease,  at  a boarding  house  in  Mobile, 
on  St.  Louis  street,  near  St.  Joseph ; and  on  the  14th  had  him  removed  on 
a bed  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wheeler,  on  Spring  Hill, 
about  the  centre  of  the  settlement.  He  recovered,  and  twenty  days  after 
he  entered  the  house,  5tli  September,  two  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  children  were 
attacked  with  the  epidemic,  and  about  two  weeks  after  two  other  children 
were  attacked ; three  had  black  vomit,  and  two  died. 

On  the  22d  August.  Mr.  Stramler  moved  his  family  from  town  to  Spring 
Hill,  and  occupied  the  house  of  John  B.  Toulmin ; on  the  27th,  he  car- 
ried out  a negro  woman  sick  with  intermittent  fever,  who  died  on  the  31st, 
under  circumstances  which  I need  not  detail ; but  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  she  did  not  have  yellow  fever. 

Mr.  Greer  moved  with  his  family  to  the  same  house  on  the  29th,  from 
town,  carrying  a daughter  convalescing  from  yellow  fever ; another  daugh- 
ter sickened  on  the  8th;  three  of  Mrs.  Flemming’s  children  in  the  same 
house,  on  the  10th ; and  Mrs.  John  Greer  on  the  next  day;  Mrs.  Flem- 
ming on  the  15th,  and  John  H.  Greer  two  or  three  days  after.  This 
house  is  about  300  yards  Northwest  of  Mr.  AVheeler’s. 

My  father-in-law,  Col.  Deas,  lives  on  a lot  about  100  yards  North  of  the 
last  named  house,  and  his  household,  white  and  black,  consisted  of  sixty 
persons.  On  the  7th  September,  one  of  his  negro  women  was  attacked, 
on  an  adjoining  lot;  on  the  8th,  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Deas;  and 
on  the  9th,  Mrs.  Brown,  his  daughter;  each  being  in  a different  inclosure, 
and  one  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  The  disease  then  spread  rapidly 
through  the  families  of  the  three  adjoining  premises,  attacking  whites  and 
blacks  indiscriminately.  Fifty-four  were  attacked  out  of  the  sixty,  and 
13 
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in  fourteen  days  the  whole  tale  was  told— five  whites,  two  mulatto*  and 
one  black  were  dead  with  black  vomit,  and  the  rest  were , convalescent. 
One-half  of  the  whites  attacked  died  ; and  I had  never  in  twentj  -fn  e 
years  practice  witnessed  such  a scene,  among  a class  of  people  well  lodged, 
in  clean,  well  ventilated  apartments,  and  surrounded  by  eveiy  possible 
comfort,  and  this  too,  on  a high,  barren  sand  hill,  nearly  six  miles  from 

‘’“to  existed  simultaneously  at  Wm  Stewart’s  Mr.  feeler’s  and 
Mr.  Purvis’s  and  Toulmin’s  houses,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  . 
'and  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  through  October,  the  di^ 
visited  the  houses  of  Capt.  Stem,  McMillan,  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  Mrs.  George, 
Dubose’s,  John  Battle’s,  and  some  others.  The  disease  skipped  about  m 
an  extraordinary  manner;  some  houses  escaped  entirely,  some  had  but 
one  or  two  cases.  I could  see  no  connection  between  the  houses  or  in- 
mates to  explain  the  order  of  attack.  There  was  scarcly  a fatal  case 
among  those  attacked  after  the  16th  September— no.  more  than  two  or 
fihrp.ft 

The  great  majority  of  the  subjects  on  Spring  Hill  had  had  no  commu- 
nication with  the  city  for  many  weeks,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
disease  had  attacked  most  of  the  country  between  the  Hill  and  town  be- 
fore it  reached  the  Hill;  though  some  neighborhoods,  as  the  -Nunnery, 
and  around  it  as  far  as  Hubbell’s,  escaped.  As  far  as  I can  learn  the 
disease  did  not  spread  among  the  country  population  beyond  Spring  iiilL, 

which  is  sparse.  , . , . • 

Citronelle. — This  is  the  name  of  a village  which  has  sprung  up  in  tin 
last  twelve  months,  thirty-three  miles  from  Mobile,  at  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  is  situated  on  a beautiful 
plateau  of  pine  land,  about  400  feet  above  tide  water,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered, like  all  these  pine  hills  at  the  South,  perfectly  healthv.  _ 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  Dr.  James  S.  Games,  a 
most  promising  and  estimable  young  gentleman,  who  witnessed  the  fat  t>. 
This  letter  was  dated  4th  October,  1853,  and  published  in  the  Mobil#  Ad- 
ver riser,  of  the  6 th  : 

“The  local  population  of  Citronelle  is  250;  adding  the  boarders  at  the 
hotels  and  different  boarding  houses,  say  100,  it  will  make  our  popula- 
tion about  350.  This  estimate  of  the  population  does  not  include  over 
one  hundred  hands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Citronelle.  I have  seen 
and  treated,  since  the  16th  of  August,  fifty-three  cases  of  yellow  fever; 
thirteen  out  of  this  number  have  died.  There  have  been  seven  other 
deaths  since  this  date ; they  were  not  seen  by  me,  but  from  what  I could 
learn,  five  out  of  this  number  were  from  yellow  fever ; making  the  total 
number  of  deaths  since  the  16th  of  August  up  to  date,  twenty.  That  will 
just  make  an  average  of  one  death  to  seventeen  of  the  population.  I he 
first  case  that  I was  satisfied  of  its  originating  here,  occurred  on  the  11th 
of  September,  since  which  time  there  have  been  several  clear  cases,  and 
within  the  last  teu  days  the  number  has  been  increasing ; some  of  them 
of  a very  malignant  type.  I have  no  idea  that  the  disease  could  have 
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originated  here,  had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent  communication  between 
this  point  and  Mobile ; and  it  is  not  singular  that  it  should  have  done  so, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  baggage  cars  are  almost  air  tight  when  closed, 
running  from  Mobile  to  this  point  in  two  hours.” 

The 'Doctor,  unhappily,  did  not  live  to  tell  the  whole  tale — he  himself 
fell  a victim  to  the  disease  soon  after  this  date.  Many  more  of  the  popu- 
lation died,  and  sixteen  out  of  eighteen  of  the  employees  on  the  rail- 
road besides  many  laborers.  There  are  no  data  for  accurate  statis- 
tics but  from  what  I can  learn,  something  like  a fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
population  along  the  road  from  Mobile  to  Citronelle  died.  According  to 
Dr.  Gaines’  statement,  there  was  just  a month  between  the  first  case  im- 
ported into  Mobile  and  the  first  at  Citronelle. 

The  Dog  River  Cotton  Factory  is  situated  Southwest  of  Mobile,  about 
five  miles,  and  has  within  its  inclosure  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres, 
about  300  operatives,  including  their  families.  The  houses  are  built  in  a 
hollow  square,  and  form  a complete  village.  Mr.  Charles  Wattleworth, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  intelligent  officers  of  the  establishment,  under 
date  of  21st  November,  writes  the  following  reply  to  certain  queries : 

“ Dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I send  you  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  deaths  and  recoveries  from  yellow  fever  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood: 

“The  first  case  we  had  was  a man  that  had  been  to  New  Orleans;  he 
was  taken  ill  on  the  18th  August,  (two  days  after  his  return)  and  died 
on  the  22d ; a man  that  waited  on  him  died  about  the  same  time. 

“The  next  cases  that  occurred  were  about  the  1st  September ; they 
were  about  six  in  number,  and  the  parties  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
frequently  to  town. 

“ The  first  cases  that  appeared  here  among  parties  that  had  been  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  city,  or  with  the  sick,  occurred  on  the  9 th  Oc- 
tober; there  were  five  cases  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  about  the 
13th  there  were  five  more.  Other  cases  have  occurred  since  that  time,  and 
there  are  three  sick  at  present,  (21st  November,)  one  of  which  is  not  ex- 
pected to  live. 

“The  whole  number  that  died  of  yellow  fever  up  to  date,  is  twenty- 
three  ; and  forty-six  have  recovered. 

"Yours,  Ac.,  Chas.  Wattleworth.” 

What  is  called  St.  Stephen’s  Road  goes  off  from  Mobile  in  a North- 
west direction,  and  is  so  densely  populated  for  five  miles  as  to  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a continuous  village.  My  friend,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Gaines,  who  lives  about  four  miles  from  town  on  this  road,  had  ample  op- 
portunities for  investigating  the  epidemic,  and  to  him  I am  indebted  for 
the  following  facts. 

The  following  cases  all  occurred  from  two  to  four  miles  from  town, 
on  the  St.  Stephen’s  Road,  or  in  other  words,  between  the  [Creek  and 
Gen.  Toulmin’s  residence.  August  23d,  two  cases  ; 24th,  one  ; 30th, 
two:  September  1st,  one.  These  were  all  contracted  in  town. 
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The  following  were  the  first  originating  in  the  country  : September 

4th,  one;  'Zth,  one;  9th,  one;  11th,  two;  12th,  two;  16th,  one  -Miss. 
Willson,  the  first  death  with  black  vomit, — and  from  this  date  the  disease 
became  decidedly  epidemic. 

Dr.  Gaines  thinks  the  disease  contagious,  and  narrated  to  me  some 
instances  which  are  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  ground.  fIhe  dis- 
ease extended  out  in  this  direction  some  ten  miles,  into  the  neighborhood 
of  William  Cleveland. 

Heretofore  in  Mobile  the  colored  population,  except  in  1819,  have 
escaped  yellow  fever;  this  year  they  have  been  as  generally  attacked 
as  the  whites,  but  with  less  fatality  ; there  have  been  at  least  fifty  deaths 
among  them  this  season  from  yellow  fever,  and  jhe  mulattoes  have 
suffered  more  than  blacks. 

Children,  who  heretofore  have  been  little  liable,  this  year  have  been 
generally  and  violently  attacked.  No  acclimation  short  of  an  attack  of 
yellow  fever,  has  served  this  year  as  a protection;  not  only  many  who 
have  lived  here  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  passed  through  several 
epidemics  untouched,  but  grown  up  natives,  and  even  those  advanced  in 
life,  have  been  fatally  attacked.  There  were  very  few  second  attacks. 
I saw  but  one  clear  case. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  some  neighborhoods  around  the  town 
escaped,  within  three  or  four  miles,  but  many  houses  in  town.  Mrs. 
McKnight,  a milliner,  lived  in  Claiborne  street,  between  Dauphin  and 
St.  Francis,  and  she,  with  eleven  unacclimated  girls,  escaped  entirely. 
Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  occurred. 

Elevation  seemed  to  have  no  influence  over  it.  The  Battle  House, 
a large  and  superb  new  notel,  had  just  been  completed  and  occupied 
but  a few  months ; it  was  as  clean  as  any  building  could  be,  and  as  well 
ventilated.  The  female  Irish  servants  slept  in  the  fifth  story,  and  the 
males  in  the  basement.  They  were  nearly  all  attacked,  and  about  one 
half  died.  The  cleanest  parts  and  best  residences  in  the  city  suflered 
as  much  as  the  small  buildings  in  filthy  alleys. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  while  many  cases  occurred  at  isola- 
ted houses,  and  some  sixty  deaths  between  the  village  and  Point  Clear, 
yet  Freeman’s  and  the  Point  Clear  hotels,  having  more  than  one  hun- 
dred regular  boarders  each,  escaped  almost  entirely,  though  cases  were 
brought  to  them  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

Contagion. — Under  this  head,  according  to  my  views,  two  distinct 
questions  have  been  confounded,  viz,  the  contagiousness  and  the  trans- 
portability of  a disease.  A disease  may  not  be  contagious  in  the  pro- 
per acceptation  of  the  term,  that  is,  communicable  from  one  human  body 
to  another,  like  small  pox  ; and  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  genn  or 
materies  mwbi  may  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  in  a 
vessel  or  baggage  car,  and  there  be  propagated. 

With  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  my  mind  is  still 
undecided,  nor  is  my  conviction  yet  complete  with  regain!  to  its  trans- 
portability. In  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  which  1 have  witnessed 
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on  former  occasions,  1837 — ’9 — ’42 — ’43 — ’47,  the  evidence  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  against  contagion;  while  in  1853  the  facts  have  been 
so  conflicting  as  to  leave  me  still  in  doubt,  though  my  leaning  is  rather 
in  favor  of  "the  contagiousness  of  this  epidemic. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  how  completely  we  are  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  laws  by  which  epidemic  diseases  are  propagated,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  obscure  origin.  It  is  a common  opinion  that  the  de- 
composition of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  may  and  do  produce 
certain  gaseous  emanations  which  rise  into  the  air;  are  diffused  through 
it,  and  thus  produce  yellow  fever ; but  this  theory  will  not  bear  a mo- 
ment’s examination.  If  a gas,  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  must  obey  the 
laws  of  gases,  and  be  very  soon  diffused,  by  changing  currents  of  wind, 
all  over  the  city,  from  a given  point.  Yellow  fever,  on  the  contrary,  is 
extremely  erratic  in  its  course.  It  prevailed  this  season  in  Mobile  for 
more  than  two  months  as  an  epidemic,  and  attacking  new  houses  every 
day  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; houses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street, 
or  beside  each  other,  were  attacked  at  intervals  of  several  weeks, 
and  many  houses  escaped  entirely,  or  had  but  one  or  two  cases,  in 
the  very  heart  «£  the  city.  If  the  cause  was  in  a gaseous  form,  how 
could  it  thus  skip  from  house  to  house  in  town,  and  travel  in  the 
same  erratic  way  for  miles  around  the  town?  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  Montgomery,  Demopolis,  and  Spring  Hill  were  attacked  about  the 
same  time,  viz:  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  September;  while  Selma 
and  Dog  River  Factory  were  not  attacked  until  about  the  8th  of  October; 
Spring  Ilill  and  Dog  River  Factory  are  within  five  miles  of  Mobile,  while 
the  other  points  are  two  hundred.  Intermediate  points,  like  the  houses 
in  town  beside  each  other,  were  attacked  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  above  facts  would  seem  to  disprove  the  idea  that  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever  exists  as  a gaseous  emanation,  and  we  must  seek  some 
more  plausible  hypothesis.  An  examination  of  the  facts  tends  more 
to  show  that  the  cause  exists  in  an  organic  form,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  propagation  and  progression  by  organic  laws.  The  trans- 
portability of  yellow  fever,  to  say  the  least,  rests  upon  much  more 
stable  support  than  its  contagiousness ; for  however  conflicting  the 
minor  details  may  be  ; the  broad  fact  stands  out  that  the  disease  was 
not  only  a traveling  disease,  but  traveled  to  those  points  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  frequented  by  vessels  and  railroads,  and  no  farther.  When 
on  former  years  yellow  fever  visited  Vera  Cruz,  the  West  India  Islands 
and  New  Orleans  early  in  the  summer,  it  has  almost  invariably  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida.  So  in 
j 1853,  after  it  had  marched  from  Rio  to  New  Orleans,  I predicted  with 
b certainty  that  it  would  continue  its  march  around  the  Gulf;  and, 

! although  we  had  had  a cool,  showery,  pleasant  summer  in  Mobile, 
j and  extraordinary  sanitary  precautions  had  been  taken,  I advised  my 
friends  to  fly,  and  was  called  an  alarmist. 

. “ has  been,  too,  the  invariable  habit  of  yellow  fever,  when  it  has 
vi6ited  Mobile,  to  commence  first  in  the  city,  and  not  to  attack  the  sur- 
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rounding  country  for  several  weeks.  Why,  if  it  depends  upon  an 
atmospheric  cause,  should  it  not  attack  the  settlements  around  for  n re 

miles,  as  soon  as  the  town  ? . , 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  yellow  fever  this  season  has 
visited  every  point  on  the  Lake  where  the  New  Orleans  boats  have 
touched  ; while  Portersville,  where  they  did  not  touch,  has  escaped— 
Biloxi,  Pass  Christian,  Pascagoula,  &c.,  have  all  been  attacked.  At 
Portersville,  where  several  hundred  people  were  assembled  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  inclosure,  no  cases  occurred,  though  five 
imported  cases  were  brought  in,  nursed  by  different  persons,  and  two 
died  with  black  vomit.  These  facts  l have  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore,  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman  who  lives  at  Portersville,  and  saw  every 
case  of  sickness  that  occurred  there.  . . 

Other  facts  favor  the  transportability  of  the  germ  or  matertes  rnmbi. 
It  is  admitted  that  a vessel  may  go  from  an  infected  to  an  uninfected 
port’  carry  the  maleries  morbi  with  her,  and  that  persons  at  the  latter 
port’ may  go  on  board  the  infected  vessel,  take  the  disease  and  die 
with  it ; hundreds  of  examples  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  and  the 
barque  Miltiades,  alluded  to  above,  is  a case  in  point.  The  stevedores 
of  Mobile,  as  did  two  men  from  the  steamer  Daniel  Pratt,  which  lay 
alongside  of  her,  took  yellow  fever  from  her.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
unreasonable  idea  to  suppose  that  the  maleries  morbi  may  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Daniel  Pratt,  that  was  carrying  freight  to  her  for 
some  days  and  by  her  brought  to  the  city. 

It  is  also  a fact  perfectly  well  established,  that  yellow  fever  has  m 
many  instances  started  in  an  alley  or  other  point  in  a city,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  itself  through  the  whole  or  part  of  a city  ; this  has 
occurred  twice,  in  my  day,  in  Mobile — 1842  and  1843  each  year 
taking  several  weeks  to  travel  half  across  the  city,  and  each  year 
prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In  1S42  the  disease  com- 
menced in  the  Southern  part  of  the  city,  and  spread  over  one  half; 
and  in  1843  it  commenced  in  the  extreme  North  and  covered  the  part 
of  the  city  untouched  the  previous  year.  This  fact  and  others  lead 
me  strongly  to  believe  that  Philadelphia  will  be  scourged  next  sum- 
mer, and  probably  other  Atlantic  cities. 

It  is  notorious  that  yellow  fever  has  repeatedly  spread  from  a point 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  So  slow  has  been  its  progress  that 
they  have  fenced  it  in,  and  in  some  days  after,  discovering  that  the 
disease  was  progressing,  they  have  moved  the  fence  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  A very  reliable  old  gentleman,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  New  York  in  1822  or  ’23,  w'hen  yellow’  fever 
prevailed,  told  me  that  by  actual  calculation  it  traveled  iorty  feet  a 
day  on  that  occasion. 

If,  then,  the  matcries  morbi  of  yellow  fever  can  be  transported  in 
the  hold  of  a vessel  from  one  port  to  another  ; and  if  it  can  be  propa- 
gated from  a single  point  in  a city  throughout  that  city ; why  may  the 
disease  not  make  its  point  of  departure  an  infected  vessel  lying  at  a 
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wharf,  as  well  as  an  infected  alley,  or  other  point  of  land  ? As  far  as 
reasoning  goes,  I confess  I can  see  no  difference,  and  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever  in  1793  from  a vessel  in  Philadelphia,  and  numerous 
other  examples  since,  would  seem  strongly  to  favor  the  idea  that  a city 
may,  under  certain  unknown  circumstances,  receive  and  propagate 
the  inateries  morbi  of  yellow  fever  from  an  infected  vessel.  It  is  true 
that  infected  vessels  have  often  arrived  in  ports  without  communicat- 
ing the  disease,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  small-pox  and  other 
strictly  contagious  diseases — a negative  does  not  disprove  a positive 
fact. 

Nor  can  the  admission  of  the  occasional  importation  of  yellow 
fever  into  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  conflict  with  the  fact,  that  sporadic 
cases  or  epidemics  may  spring  up  from  germs  which  have  been  long 
slumbering  in  these  cities.  The  facts  do  not  conflict. 

A doubt  was  long  ago  started  as  to  the  indigenous  origin  of  yellow 
fever  in  America.  Many  have  contended  that  it  is  an  imported  Afri- 
can disease  ; and  I confess  that  my  mind  is  by  no  means  free  from 
doubt  on  this  point.  Cholera,  small-pox,  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
are  all  Asiatic  diseases;  all  imported  into  Europe  since  the  Crusades 
and  into  America  since  the  conquest.  So  recent  is  scarlet  fever  in  this 
country,  that  Dr.  Rush  remarked,  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  disease  was 
so  rare  that  one  physician  would  not  be  likely  to  see  it  more  than  once 
in  his  lifetime  ! It  was  never  known  as  far  South  as  the  Carolinas 
before  about  1830,  and  yet  how  common  has  it  become.  These  dis- 
eases have  all  the  habits  here  which  they  had  in  their  original  country ; 
they  lie  dormant  for  a time  and  then  wake  up  to  their  work  of  de- 
struction ; they  travel  from  place  to  place  in  the  most  erratic  manner, 
by  laws  impenetrable  to  us.  Some  may  be  transported  by  contagion, 
others  not ; some  may  be  transported  both  by  epidemic  laws  and  by 
contagion.  Scarlet  fever,  for  example,  may  break  out  and  prevail  as 
an  epidemic  without  its  origin  being  traced,  or  it  may  be  transported 
by  contagion. 

Some  five  years  ago  I published  an  article  in  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  to  show  that  the  animalcular  hypothe- 
sis explained  better  the  erratic  habits  of  yellow  fever  than  any  other, 
and  every  day’s  experience  and  reflection  since  have  strengthened 
those  views  ; but  I will  not  here  repeat  them.  I am  fully  aware  of 
the  numerous  and  ingenious  objections  which  have  been  urged,  and 
among  others  those  in  the  recent  paper  of  Prof.  Leidy,  in  which  he 
pronounces  the  idea  “ absurd.” 

I am  not  disposed  to  open  the  discussion  at  present,  but  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  ingenious  and  philosophical  as  are  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Leidy,  they  are  wholly  inconclusive  to  my  mind. 
Prof.  Agassiz,  whose  authority  will  be  allowed  in  any  scientific  assem- 
bly ; regards  all  microscopic  observations  heretofore  made  in  this 
department  as  so  defective,  that  he  informs  me  he  has  not  assigned 
the  infusoria  a place  in  his  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Microscopic  observations  are  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  and  in  reaching 
the  causes  of  disease  it  is  as  far  behind  reality  as  we  know  chemistry 

tQ  hf  reasoning  from  analogy,  the  « Insect  hypothesis  ’’of  Sir  Henry 
Holland  explains  best  the  habits  of  certain  epidemic  diseases,  and  it 
is  the  part  of  true  philosophy  to  abandon  such  theories  as  the  old 
malarial  one,  which  is  in  accordance  with  no  knowm  laws,  and  to 
explore  in  a direction  towards  which  rational  hypothesis  points.  Frot. 
Leidy  says  “none  of  the  well  known  animalculae  are  poisonous.  At 
various  times  I have  purposely  swallowed  large  draughts  of  water 
containing  myriads  of  Monas , Vibrio,  tfc.,  without  ever  having 
perceived  any  subsequent  effect.”  He  might  have  swallowed  the 
poison  of  the  viper  with  the  same  impunity.  By  what  various  means 
the  poison  of  insects  or  animaculae  might  be  communicated  through 
the  air  or  directly  to  individuals,  we  know  not.  During  the  past 
summer  I knew  a lady  of  very  nervous  temperament  to  be  kept  for 
weeks  in  a nervous,  neuseated  state,  from  the  effluvia  of  certain 
insects  on  trees  in  the  yard;  while  no  one  else  perceived  it,  or  was 
affected  by  it ; she  did  not  recover  until  the  season  for  the  insects  had 
passed  over.  Here  is  a perfect  analogy  to  the  Rhus  Vernix  and  other 
vegetable  substances  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Leidy,  as  capable  of  poison- 
ing the  air.  Similar  analogies  abound. 

Table  of  Interments  in  the  Mobile  Cemeteries  during  the  Yellow  Fever 


Epidemic  from  ls£  August  to  ls£  ^November , 1853. 


Months. 

D’ths. 

Months. 

D'ths. 

Months. 

D’ths. 

Months. 

D'hs. 

Tot. 

August 1 

“ 2 

“ 3 

“ 4 

“ 5 

“ 6 

“ 7 

“ 8 

6 

3 

4 
2 

5 
2 
2 
2 

August 9 

“ 10 

“ 11 

“ 12 

“ 13 

“ 14 

“ 15 

“ 16 

3 

4 
4 

11 

6 

7 
9 

8 

August 17 

“ 18 

“ 19 

“ 20 

«*  21 

a 22 

“ 23 

« 24 

10 

12 

15 

11 

8 

11 

12 

12 

August 25 

T‘  26 

“ 27 

“ 28 

..  09 

*•  30 

“ 31 

20 

15 

26 

28 

39 

15 

25 

337 

780 

September  - .1 

“ 2 

“ 3 

« 4 

“ 5 

“ 6 

“ 7 

“ 8 

40 

45 

29 
31 
3G 
39 

30 
44 

September  . 9 
10 

“ 11 

“ 12 

“ 13 

“ 14 

“ 15 

“ 16 

33 

28 

31 
30 

32 
26 
40 
25 

September.  17 
“ 18 

“ 19 

“ 20 

« 21 

It  oo 

“ 23 

u 04 

31 

21 

18 

21 

18 

21 

14 

20 

September  .25 
“ 26 

27 

tt  2$ 

«*  29 

“ 30 

33 

18 

17 

8 

9 

12 

October 1 

8 

October. ...  9 

6 

October 17 

11 

October  ...25 

5 

“ 2 

9 

“ 10 

7 

“ 18 

8 

“ 26 

6 

“ 3 

6 

“ 11 

4 

“ 19 

9 

««  O7 

3 

“ 4 

15 

“ "JO 

8 

“ 20 

11 

“ 28 

4 

« E 

9 

“ 13 

6 

11  21 

8 

it  O9 

5 

‘!  6 

4 

“ 14 

6 

•«  00 

7 

“ 3t» 

6, 

« 7 

9 

“ 15 

8 

“ 23 

6 

“ 31 

6 

214 

«•  6 

5 

“ lb 

5 

“ 24 

4 



Total 

1331 

— 1 

The  epidemic  had  so  exhausted  itself  by  the  26th  October,  that  the 
Medical  Board  announced  that  it  was  at  an  end,  and  discontinued  their 
daily  reports  ; scattering  cases,  however,  continued  to  occur  through- 
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out  the  months  of  November  and  December ; and  I find  on  examin- 
ing the  records  of  the  sextons,  that  twenty-five  deaths  in  November, 
and  fifteen  in  December  are  placed  to  the  yellow  fever  list.  The  last 
death  was  on  the  16th  of  December ; but  other  cases,  not  fatal,  oc- 
curred later. 

The  above  table  includes  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  we  possess  no 
data  by  which  we  can  classify  with  accuracy  the  different  diseases  for 
those  months ; but  we  can  approximate  the  number  of  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  alone  sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
aggregate,  from  all  causes,  during  the  three  months,  was  1331 ; and 
those  informed  on  the  subject  will  allow  that  fifteen  deaths  a week,  or 
sixty  a month,  would  cover  the  mortality  at  this  season  of  the  year 
from  all  other  causes  than  fever,  and  particularly  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic.  According  to  this  estimate,  the  three  epidemic  months 
would  give  an  aggregate  of  180  deaths  from  causes  exclusive  of  yel- 


low fever.  The  facts  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Deaths  during  August,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  from  all  causes 1,331 

“ for  same  period  from  other  causes  than  yellow  fever 180 

“ “ “ “ yellow  fever  alone 1,151 

“ during  Nov.  and  Dec’r,  from  yellow  fever  alone 40 

Total  of  yellow  fever  from  1st  Aug.  to  16th  December,  1,191 


About  fifty  of  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  were  among  the  colored 
population  ; and  this  class  was  almost  as  universally  attacked  as  the 
whites ; which  shows  a degree  of  malignity  unknown  in  Mobile  since 
1819  ; when  the  disease  attacked  creoles,  negroes  and  Indians. 

The  winter  population  of  Mobile  is  at  present  about  25,000,  of 
which  at  least  one-third  were  absent  during  the  epidemic ; some  of 
the  latter  remained  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  went  to  the  interior  or 
other  States.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  city  cem- 
eteries are  the  repositories  of  most  of  the  dead  for  several  miles  around 
the  city,  as  well  as  for  the  steamboats ; and  that  our  bills  of  mortality 
may  therefore  exhibit  a larger  per  centage  on  our  population  than 
truth  would  justify.  But  to  mitigate  the  facts  as  we  may;  1331  deaths 
in  ninety  days  is  a terrible  mortality  ; and  had  the  population  remained 
in  the  city,  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  white  portion  would  have 
been  more  than  decimated.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  many  villages  along 
the  Gulf  States,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  could  be  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  where  none  were  “ acclimated,”  this  fearful  epidemic 
comitted  ravages  far  beyond  decimation. 

Mobile,  December  18th,  1853. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  A.  H.  HUTCHINSON,  ALABAMA. 

Bladen  Springs. — I include  two  cases  which  occurred  at  the  landing, 
four  miles  from  this  place. 
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^nt'wa^Inourvidnity  ; dutant  four  milMfrom.he  Bigbea 
river.  . 

ArSe'^a^d™°“n°i"  atolity  where  yellow Jer^ 

...  v,piipvecl  to  have  risen  from  the  handling  01  goods, 

clolhtag,  &c.;  and  none  to  have  originated  |Ml atjeoMaly.' 
suspicion  of  intercourse  with  other  cases  of  the  disease  I he  cases 
of  yellow  fever  which  occurred  here  were  the  same  as  those  of  Mo- 
bile, Alabama.  All  who  died  had  black  vomit. 

Yellowness  of  skin.— None  but  those  who  died. 

I do  not  regard  the  disease  as  true  yellow  fever.  1 have  never  seen 
the  disease  before.  Numbers  were  attendant  on  the  few  that  were  sick 

heTheyweather  was  very  dry  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  j 
hot  in  the  sun,  and  pleasant  m the  shade.  An  unusually  regular  « 
continuous  sea  breeze  was  felt  during  this  time.  Commencing  on  the 
last  of  August  or  first  of  September,  we  had  frequent  gusts  of  in 
from  the  South,  accompanied  with  showers  of  ram  ; but  less  thunder 
and  lightning  than  I have  ever  witnessed. 

We  had  fewer  flies  than  usual,  but  more 
tinued  during  the  season  ; but  little  mould, 

drVaPnPyvLkoTs'  from  the  cities,  who  did  not  take  the  disease,  were  at- 
tacked, after  coming  here,  with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  lhe  de- 
rangement tending  to  yellow  fever  no  doubt  passed  into  other  forms  of 
disease,  as  it  was  not  common  to  persons  from  the  interior  of  the 
country.  


1 irequeui  gusio 
of  rain  ; but  less  thunder 

musquetoes,  which  con- 
and  that  of  a very  white, 


TESTIMONY  OF  R.  W.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams  left  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  of  August.  On  his  airi- 
val  at  Mobile,  being  fatigued,  and  having  exposed  himself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  he  was  unwell.  On  his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  he 
was  attacked  with  fever.  This  was  twelve  days  after  his  departure 
from  New  Orleans;  thinks  he  had  yellow  fever,  from  the  similarity  of 
symptoms  with  the  disease  he  contracted  in  1S4 1.  Mr.  "W  ash  burn,  w ho 
accompanied  him,  died  there  ; supposed  to  have  been  laboring  under 
delirium  tremens,  as  he  drank  to  excess.  There  were  no  other  cases 
of  fever  in  Montgomery  at  that  time. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  A.  G.  MABRY.  M.  D. 

The  city  of  Selma  is  situated  on  a very  high  bluff’  on  the  West 
side  of  the  Alabama  river,  in  latitude  about  32i  deg.,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  from  tide  water.  Owing  to  a bend  which  the 
river  makes  at  this  point,  the  city  is  nearly  North  of  it ; occupying 
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a very  level  plain;  extending  North  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
river  and  on  its  bank,  East  and  West,  two  miles. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  sand,  resting  on  a bed  of  rotten  limestone  with 
a stratum  of  clay  of  variable  thickness  and  of  unequal  distance  from 
the  surface  running  through  its  whole  extent.  The  lime  rock  imme- 
diately on  the  bluff,  is  found  near  the  surface,  but  soon  dips  and  re-ap- 
pears  again  two  miles  off  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city;  thus  forming 
a concave  bed  for  the  immense  deposite  of  sand  on  which  the  city 
stands. 

Almost  every  tenement  within  the  corporation  limits  is  supplied 
with  a well,  which  at  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  feet 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  delightful  stone-water,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  we  have  a number  of  Artesian  wells,  the  waters  of  which 
differ  little  from  that  of  the  common  wells. 

In  the  business  part  of  the  city,  as  might  be  expected,  the  houses 
are  compactly  built ; but  the  lots  of  the  private  residences  are  large  and 
the  buildings  far  apart. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  running  North  and  South  and  East  and. 
West,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; they  are  uniformly  dry  and 
clean,  and  the  whole  city,  wth  one  exception,  has  been  kept  free  from 
all  offensive  accumulations  of  every  description, 

There  are  no  canals,  ditches,  pools  or  other  places  that  contain 
stagnant  water  within  or  near  the  limits  of  the  city.  There  are  two 
creeks  near  by;  one  half  a mile,  the  other  two  miles  off,  and  they  both 
empty  into  the  river ; one  is  a very  small  stream,  confined  to  narrow 
limits  with  precipitous  limestone  bluffs,  the  other  is  more  flat,  but  most 
of  the  marshes  on  it  for  some  years  past  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  business  is  transacted  on  Broad  street  and  at  the  foot 
of  it,  or  where  it  terminates  on  the  river  bluff  near  its  intersection  with 
Water  street;  there  has  been  a large  gully  made  by  the  washing  away 
of  the  sand  by  the  water  which  passes  down  the  two  streets  and  collects 
there  in  quite  a large  volume  before  it  enters  the  river.  This  wash 
encroaches  upon  these  two  important  streets  at  their  intersection  with 
each  other  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  not  only  to  stay  its  further  progress,  but  to  repair  the  damage 
already  done.  For  these  purposes  immense  quantities  of  brush,  shavings, 
logs  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  could  be  conveniently  obtained, 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  in  and  covered  with  sand.  About 
the  middle  of  last  summer,  however,  a company  of  gentlemen  having 
purchased  the  end  of  Broad  street,  including  the  gully,  commenced 
their  excavations  for  a building  120  feet  by  100  feet;  these  excavations 
were  continued  until  they  reached  a depth  ot  more  than  20  feet  below 
the  surface,  giving  room  for  two  stories  under  ground,  and  embracing 
the  gully.  All  deposits  heretofore  made  had  now  necessarily  to  b? 
exhumed , and  much  that  was  thus  dug  up  and  removed  was  -pread 
out  on  Water  street , in  front  and  beyond  the  site  of  the  building  cac  i 
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way,  and  the  balance  heaped  up  on  vacant  lots  near  by,  and  all  exposed 
to  the  ram  of  the  sun.  Other  excavations  were  made  m the  same 
streets,  and  the  earth,  as  in  the  former  case,  wo#  deposited  on  W ater 
street.  Diagonally  opposite  the  first  excavation,  on  the  corner  of  the 
same  street,  a decayed  old  wooden  building  was  torn  down,  and  much 
filth  exposed.  The  decayed  lumber  of  this  old  building  was  purchased 
by  a German  living  two  squares  from  its  former  site,  and  piled  id  his 

yard  near  his  house.  _ , . A 

The  weather  during  the  summer  and  fall,  was  generally  hot  and 
dry  ; the  spring  was  a wet  one,  until  the  latter  part  of  May ; the  hot 
and  dry  weather  continuing  until  the  last  of  July.  ...  .. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  year  was  considered  unusually 
healthy ; but  at  this  time  a change  took  place  from  summer  to  fall 
weather,  and  we  had  some  cold  East  winds,  and  a very  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers;  which,  as 
usual  at  that  season  of  the  year,  had  been  prevailing.  Many  cases  of 
influenza  occurred  about  this  time.  From  the  1st  to  the  25th  of 
October,  the  weather  was  dry  and  hot  for  the  season.  We  had  frost 


on  the  25th. 

About  the  1st  of  September,  a German,  a clerk  in  a grocery  store 
on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Water  streets,  was  taken  sick  and  died, 
with  symptoms  of  yellow  fever. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  wife  of  the  German  who  purchased 
the  old  building  sickened  ; and  died  in.  a few  days  of  what  we  are 
now  convinced  was  yellow  fever.  This  man  had  three  children  ; all 
of  whom  died,  successively,  within  two  weeks  ol  their  mother;  mak- 
ing four,  out  of  a family  of  six,  who  died  within  that  time. 

On  the  17th,  a Northern  man,  employed  in  the  iron  foundry,  was 
taken  sick  at  his  boarding-house,  corner  of  Green  and  W ater  streets, 
and  died  with  what  was  considered  by  the  friends  in  attendance  as 
yellow  fever  and  black  vomit.  About  the  20th,  a family  came  up 
from  Mobile,  a number  of  which  had  yellow  fever ; they  evaded  the 
quarantine  regulations  established  on  the  13th ; Drs.  Baraum  and 
Blevin  s*  having  been  appointed  health  officers  ; they  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  citizens,  having  violated  the  law. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  a young  gentleman,  clerk  in  a clothing  store 
on  Broad,  near  the  corner  of  Water  street,  was  taken  sick,  and  died 
with  symptoms  showing  a well  marked  case  of  yellow  fever.  On  the 
8th,  Mr.  Mitchell,  a young  lawyer,  occupying  rooms  and  sleeping 
in  McCraw  and  Prestridge’s  buildings,  immediately  on  the  river, 
fronting  Water  street  near  the  corner  of  Broad,  was  taken  sick.  On 
the  9th,  Mr.  Fourcard,  a little  up  Broad  street;  same  day,  Col.  Bun, 
boarder  in  the  Dallas  Houha(  Water  street;  and  two  mulattoes  attach- 
ed to  the  same  house.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Smith,  a grocer  in  Me 
Graw  and  Prestridge  s buildings;  and  Mr.  Blevins,  one  square  up 
Broad  street.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Fourcard  ; on  the  13th,  Maj.  Gee,  of 
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the  Dallas  House ; Drs.  Barnum  and  Blevins,  health  officers ; Mr. 
Atkiuson,  exchange  broker  in  C.  and  P.’s  buildings  ; Mr.  White, 
architect,  and  boarder  in  the  Dallas  House ; with  several  others. 
These  cases  all  proved  incontestably  to  be  cases  of  yellow  fever.  On 
the  14th,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Blevins  died.  The  citizens  now 
became  alarmed,  and  it  is  supposed  that  one  thousand  fled ; which, 
with  five  hundred  absent ; reduced  the  population  proper  from  three 
thousand,  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  The  proportion  of 
negroes  and  mulattoes  is  about  one  thousand.  Three  cases  occurred 
respectively  on  the  6th,  10th,  and  13th  days,  after  the  frost  on  the  25th 
of  October. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  gums,  throat  and  bowels  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  there  was  considera- 
ble bleeding  from  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin.  Black  vomit  occurred 
in  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  fatal  cases;  and  in  one-third  that 
recovered. 

In  such  cases  as  recovered  ; convalescence  commenced  about  the 
begining  of  the  fourth  day  ; and  death  occurred  in  those  that  proved 
fatal,  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  day. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I should  say  that  one  out  of 
every  five  of  those  attacked,  died.  The  disease  seemed  truly  to  be 
no  respector  of  persons.  We  lost  some  of  our  best  citezens  ; and 
most  of  them  robust  young  men.  Several  mulattoes  were  attacked 
and  two  or  three  died  ; but  no  blacks,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  took 
the  disease  at  all.  I know  of  but  one  case  of  relapse  ; and  no  one  that 
I am  aware  of  who  had  previously  had  the  disease,  was  attacked. 

That  the  disease  originated  here,  is  clear  enough  to  my  mind;  and 
I cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be, 
had  their  origin,  and  were  developed,  by  the  excavations  made  on 
Water  street,  between  Green  and  Lauderdale  streets;  and  on  the 
corner  of  Broad  street ; and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  from 
the  excavations  was  disposed  of.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  I am  totally 
at  a loss  to  account  for  its  origin. 

There  was  no  intercourse  between  the  first  persons  who  were 
seized,  and  those  who  afterwards  took  -the  disease  ; and  somethin^ 
like  a dozen  persons  were  taken  on  the  same  day,  and  of  course 
could  not  have  taken  it  from  each  other ; and  few  or  none  of  them 
had  been  about  those  who  had  been  previously  taken.  The  slowness 
with  which  it  progressed,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within 
which  it  was  confined,  forbid  the  idea. 

It  was  remarkable  that  those  who  were  most  with  and  about  the 
| sick,  none,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  took  the  disease ; and,  with 
I very  tevv  exceptions,  all  who  did  take  the  disease  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  that  part  of  Water  and  Broad  streets  so  frequently 
P [®err.  .to.  There  were  some  few,  however,  who  neither  frequented 

at  vicinity,  or  were  near  any  person  sick ; and  if  the  cause  origina- 
ted there,  it  must  have  extended  its  influence. 
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I had  Been  cases  before  brought  from  Mobile,  wbojrere  free1y 
visited  by  our  citizens,  without,  in  a single  instance,  having  it  comma- 

"^TWrty^wo6  deaths  occurred  from  the  disease  ; the  last  on  the  13th 

My*  experience  in  the  disease  was  heretofore  very  limited. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENEY  S.  LEVEBT. 

Mobile,  December  22,  18o3. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Barton,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans. 

Mv  Dear  Sir : — When  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  our 
city,  I promised  to  bring  to  your  ootiee  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
yellow  fever,  since  my  residence  in  Mobile.  That  pledge  I now  pro- 
pose to  redeem.  , . ...  

1 Whether  this  disease  is  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  is  a question 

which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  at  this  time  ; nor  is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  the  few'  facts  herein  contained  will  materially  aid  you 
in  its  solution.  To  accomplish  this  object  successfully,  a long  series 
of  carefully  made  observations,  at  different  times,  in  various  localities, 
and  during  different  epidemics,  will  be  required,  before  satisfactory 
evidence  can  be  obtained,  upon  which  the  profession  can  rely. 

At  present  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  whether  yellow  lever 
is  imported  into  our  Southern  cities,  or  has  its  origin  in  our  midst 
From  the  facts  which  have  been  forced  upon  my  notice,  my  mind, 
at  least,  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  causes  existmg  in 
our  midst,  do  not  generate  the  disease  they  favor  its  introduction,  and 

contribute  greatly  to  its  extension.  ...  ... 

One  point,  I think,  is  satisfactorily  established  in  connection  with 
its  appearance  in  Mobile,  upon  almost  every  occasion,  viz  : 1 hat  it 

has  invariably  occurred  in  those  seasons  wdien  large  excavations  taie 
been  made , or  extensive  surfaces  of  fresh  earth  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air , during  the  heat  of  summer;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
our  city  has  been  almost  as  invariably  exempt  from  this  scourge  in 
those  seasons  in  which  no  such  causes  existed.  _ 

In  1825,  the  old  Catholic  grave-yard,  which  was  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  Avas  broken  up;  the  bodies  disintered  and  removed 
to  another  locality,  where  they  were  again  buried,  during  the  summer 
season.  Yellow  fever  of  a malignant  type  appeared,  and  proved  fatal 
to  a large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  _ 

In  the  wunter  of  1829  and  ’30,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Mobile 
commenced  shelling  the  streets,  which  work  was  continued  for  the 
six  succeeding  years ; and  until  almost  all,  and  perhaps  all  streets 
then  opened  were  paved  with  shells,  which  from  use  soon  formed  a 
firm  and  compact  road  ; dry  and  clean.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1836,  the  shells  for  paving  purposes  were  abandoned  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  after  that  time  none  were  ever  used.  During  the 
period  between  1829  and  ’36,  the  streets  were  firm  and  dry ; requir- 
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ing  no  grading,  no  repairing  save  occasionally  a few  shells  upon 
broken  or  injured  places,  and  little  or  no  fresh  surface  was  at  any 
time  exposed. 

The  result  was  we  had  no  yellow  fever  between  1829  and  ’36. 
Evidence,  though  of  a negative  character,  is  yet  not  the  less  strong. 

After  the  use  ol  the  shells  had  been  abandoned,  for  a year  or  two, 
the  streets  became  broken  and  unfit  for  use,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  them  graded  and  leveled  ; the  soil  being  very  light  and  porous, 
these  repairs  were  not  durable,  consequently  they  had  to  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  always  in  warm  and  dry  weather. 

In  addition  to  this  large  extent  of  fresh  surface  thus  exposed,  in 
1837  several  new  streets  were  opened  and  graded,  and  large  portions 
of  swamp  land  were  filled  up  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  city  during 
the  months  of  July , August  and  September.  Yellow  fever  became 
epidemic  in  the  month  of  October  of  this  year. 

In  1841,  the  disease  appeared  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  parts  of 
the  city,  just  at  the  point  where  these  excavations  (grading ) were 
commenced,  and  it  lingered  in  that  region  for  several  weeks  before  it 
extended  to  other  portions  of  the  town  ; it,  however,  finally  did  pre- 
vail throughout  the  city. 

In  1843,  the  same  causes  existed  as  in  1841.  The  excavations 
(grading)  were  commenced,  however,  in  a directly  opposite  direction, 
in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  city,  on  Hamilton  and  St.  Anthony 
streets.  Here  too  the  epidemic  first  appeared,  and  to  this  neighbor- 
hood it  was  confined  for  a long  time  before  it  extended  to  other 
localities.  I may  here  observe  that  this  exposure  of  fresh  surface 
was  made  in  both  years,  ’41  and  ’43,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September. 

The  same  causes  existed  in  1839,  in  which  year  there  was  a severe 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  prohibited  any  excavations  or  grading 
of  the  streets  after  the  1st  day  of  July;  this  precaution  was  pretty 
rigidly  observed  until  1849  or  ’50,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  interval 
we  had  no  yellow  fever,  save  a slight  and  mild  epidemic  in  1847. 

In  1851,  there  was  also  a slight  epidemic  ; but  in  this  year,  as  well 
as  in  1850,  the  same  method  of  grading  the  streets  was  continued,  as 
prior  to  1843. 


In  the  present  year,  1853,  more  grading  has  been  done , and  more 
extensive  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  city,  and  consequently 
mvxh  larger  surfaces  of  fresh  earth  have  been  exposed  than  in  any 
one  year  since  1825,  and  the  epidemic  of  this  year  has  been  more 
general  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1841  and  43,  the  disease  appeared  in 
those  localities  where  the  excavation, s were  first  made,  and  for  a long 
time  it  was  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  present  year, 
1853,  these  excavations  were  made  simultaneously  in  almost  every 
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part  of  the  city,  and  were  continued  throughout  the  warm  weather 

until  the  disease  appeared.  . . , „ 

That  this  epidemic  was  of  local  origin , seems  much  more  than 
probable,  from  the  order  and  manner  of  the  occurreuce  of  the  first 

fifteen  or  twenty  cases.  , , ,,  t 

The  first  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation,  occurred  on  tire 

28th  of  July,  in  Government  street,  near  the  water. 

The  second  case,  on  the  30th,  on  St.  Francis  and  Commerce  streets, 
fom  squares  removed  from  the  first.  The  third  case  occurred  on  the 
31st  on  the  corner  of  St.  Joseph  and  Blood  good  streets,  half  a mile 
from  the  two  former  cases.  The  fourth  case,  on  the  5th  of  August,  on 
the  corner  of  New  Hampshire  and  Laurence  streets,  one  mile  removed 
from  the  last  case.  The  fifth  case,  on  the  9th  of  August,  on  Royal  street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  sixth  case,  on  the  12th  of  August,  two 
miles  in  the  country,  in  a Southern  direction;  on  the  same  day  there 
were  several  cases  in  the  Battle  House ; on  the  14th,  a case  occurred  on 
Stone  street,  two  miles  in  a Northern  direction  ; on  the  same  day,  a case 
in  the  Lafayette  House,  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Michael  streets  ; on  the 
15th,  a case  on  St.  Francis  street,  corner  of  Cedar;  and  on  the  18th, 
there  were  five  or  six  cases  in  one  house,  on  the  corner  of  Conception 
and  Government  streets ; on  the  20th,  there  was  a case  on  Franklin, 

below  Government.  . , 

The  different  points  here  enumerated,  and  taken  in  precise  order  oi 
the  occurrence  of  the  cases,  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  they  well 
could  be,  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  After  the  20th  of  the  month 
the  cases  became  so  frequent  as  to  assume  the  character  of  a general 
epidemic,  occurring  in  every  street,  and  almost  in  every  house.. 

Another  striking  example,  of  the  influence  of  local  causes  in  produc- 
ing yellow  fever,  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay.  Besides  the  large  boarding  houses, 
Freeman’s  and  Short’s,  there  is  a number  of  dwellings,  inhabited  by  fam- 
ilies from  the  city,  ranged  at  a short  distance  from  each  other,  along  the 
Bay  shore.  At  nearly  an  equal  distance  in  the  rear  of  these  houses,  runs 
a creek,  in  which  are  several  “ fish  ponds.”  During  the  present  summer 
two  of  these  Jisli  ponds  were  cleaned  out , and  one  was  left  undisturbed. 
The  consequences  we  will  now  proceed  to  show. 

Freeman’s  is  the  first  house  you  approach  from  the  North  ; immedi- 
ately behind  Freeman’s,  is  the  first  fish  pond  on  the  creek,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  was  left  undisturbed.  In  Freeman’s  family,  though  it  numbered, 
including  his  company,  not  less  than  two  hundred  souls,  not  one  case  of 
yellow  fever  occurred  during  the  whole  season,  and  what  renders  tiffs 
exemption  more  striking,  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Northall,  from  New  Orleans, 
and  Richard  Miles,  from  Mobile,  sickened,  after  their  arrival,  and  died 
of  black  vomit. 

Next  below,  and  adjoining  Freemans’,  are  two  houses,  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Moreland  and  Peden,  these  two  families  were  also  exempt  from 
the  disease. 
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"We  next  come  to  Short’s.  This  establishment  consists  of  five  build- 
ings, four  of  which  are  in  a line,  on  the  Bay  shore,  with  the  houses  of 
Freeman,  Peden  and  Moreland.  Next  to  Short’s  is  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Adams  ; and,  next  South,  that  of  Dr.  Minge,  and  still  farther  South,  is 
the  residence  of  James  Campbell,  as  will  appear  more  fully  from  the 
inclosed  diagram. 

In  the  rear  of  the  last  of  Short’s  four  houses,  of  Capt.  Adams’  resi- 
dence, and  also  of  Dr.  Hinge’s,  is  the  second  fish  pond  on  the  creek,  and 
this  was  cleaned  out  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  mud  and  rubbish 
placed  upon  its  bank , and  suffered  to  remain  in  that  situation  through 
the  summer. 

The  third  fish  pond  is  louver  down,  and  nearly  in  the  rear  of  James 
Campbell’s  place.  This  was  also  cleaned  out  at  the  same  time ; but 
Campbell  took  the  precaution  to  cover  the  mud  and  rubbish  with  quick 
lime  and  guano , as  fast  as  it  was  removed  from  the  water,  for  manure. 
The  whole  of  Dr.  Minge’s  family,  Capt.  Adams’  family,  and  Mr.  Voorhies’ 
family,  who  occupied  the  last,  or  Southernmost  of  Short’s  houses,  were 
attacked  with  yellow  fever.  No  cases  occurred  in  the  three  other  houses 
■ of  Short’s,  further  removed  from  the  influence  of  this  pond.  No  case 
' occurred  in  James  Campbell’s  family,  though  it  numbered  thirty-six. 

A case  did  terminate  fatally  in  Campbell’s  family  which  was  contracted 
i in  Mobile. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Short’s  family  residence  is  some  distance 
: in  the  rear,  and  consequently  nearer  the  creek  than  the  other  houses,  and 
* a little  North  of  the  pond  ; and  it  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
- land  breeze  which  blows  from  the  East,  every  night,  passes  directly  over 
1 this  pond  to  the  bay,  and  would,  consequently,  pass  over  these  houses 
on  its  way,  and  this  may  account  for  the  small  lateral  extent  to  which 
J their  injurious  influence  seem  to  reach.  At  all  events,  the  facts  are  as 
1 we  have  stated  them.  Yours,  &c.,  H.  S.  L. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  N.  B.  BENEDICT. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Barton,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans. 

Dear  Sir : — I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  account  of 
the  local  origin  of  yellow  fever  in  September,  1853,  in  the  pine  woods, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a place  of  summer  resort  named  “ Hollywood  ” and 
“ Freeman’s,”  situated  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay.  My  notes 

• were  written  upon  the  spot,  with  every  precaution  to  insure  accuracy, 

• and  I was  assisted  in  the  investigation  by  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Kirk,  of  the 
! steamboat  “ Empress,”  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Kirk,  of  Mobile. 

I will  add  that  Wm.  H.  Croft  and  Daniel  G.  McKenzie  were,  at  the 
last  account,  still  residing  on  the  spot. 

This  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  presents  a beach  of  clean  white  sand,  and 
a bold  bank,  rising  abruptly  to  a height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The 
top  of  the  bank  is  nearly  level  for  a distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  back,  where  a moderate  depression,  from  North  to  South,  re- 
15 
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ab^pure6 water  and  of  sufficient  declivity  to  supply  the  bath  bouses 
ably  puie  water,  i (i  . » Thia  purpose  is  accom- 

and  to  keep  tn  operation  a a dam  ,/Jaerate  height, 

phshed  by  trowing  ^ repair . that  the  supply  of  water  to 

Jeva sthotel  of  “Freeman  ’’may  be  unfailing ; and  it  also  furnishes  a 
little  Reservoir  for  fish.  This  table-land  between  the  shore  and  the 
brookletTs  the  particular  locality  called  Hollywood,  and  was  originally 
clothed  with  holly,  magnolia,  beach,  gum  and  kindred  trees  of  largest 
growth  • a great  portion  of  which  are  yet  standing,  except  immediately 
^ tiiP  hotel  buildings.  Beyond  the  brooklet  the  surface  of  the 
country  ascends  with  a gradual  and  unvarying  acclivity  for  a distance 
about  one  mile  ; attaining  an  altitude  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  summit  forms 
a well  defined,  though  greatly  sloping  ridge,  having  a direction  par*,  e 
with  that  of  the  bav  shore,  and  distant  from  it  about  one  mile  and  a 
ouarter  The  whole  of  this  land  is  covered  with  a dense  primeval  for- 
rest  of  pine  trees,  extending  for  many  miles  along  the  course  of  the 
bay  shore,  and  Southeastward  forty  miles,  to  Pensacola,  Ha.  I he 
old  stage-road  from  Hollywood  to  Pensacola,  after  passing  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  high  land,  turned  Northward  and  followed  the  direction 
of  the  rid^e  along  its  Eastern  slope,  for  about  a mile  and  a half,  an 
then  bore  away  to  the  East,  and  finally  to  the  Southeast.  Along  the 
vicinity  of  this  old  road  are  situated  some  ten  or  twelve  small  houses, 
mostly  new,  of  split  pine  logs,  each  surrounded  with  a clearing 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  avoid  danger  from  the  fall  of  adjacent 
trees,  and  occupied  by  persons  in  very  moderate  circumstances  ;.  many 
of  whom  live  here  only  during  the  summer,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputed 
healthfulness  of  pine  woods.  The  culture  of  the  soil,  beyond  raising 
a few  vegetables,  seems  generally  neglected  ; indeed  few  of  the  houses 
are  even  surrounded  by  an  inclosure.  They  are  all,  without  exception, 
situated  upon  the  East  side  of  the  road,  and,  consequently,  at  a con- 
siderable lower  point  than  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  or  even  ot  the 
road  itself.  The  present  road  to  Pensacola,  after  crossing  the  high 
land,  runs  almost  due  Southeast ; so  that  all  public  traveling  passes 
at  a distance  of  a mile  or  more  to  the  South  of  the  neighborhoo  . 

One  hundred  and  thirty  yards  Southeast  of  three  houses,  which  are 
presently  to  be  described  as  the  scene  of  paramount  interest , occurs  a 
slight  depression  in  the  general  surface,  which  receives  water  during  a 
rain  ; but  dry  weather  and  a porous  soil  speedily  remove  the  water 
after  ordinary  showers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  full  ol  water, 
forming  a pond  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  diameter,  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary rains  which  had  been  falling  daily  for  several  weeks.  About 
three-quarters  of  a mile  East  of  the  old  road  and  the  dwellings,  occurs 
another  brooklet,  formed  by  the  waters  of  a few  springs,  resembling 
in  its  direction,  and  all  other  respects,  the  one  formerly  described.  It 
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nowhere  forms  basins  or  marshes,  and  the  water,  like  all  found  in  this 
region,  is  so  pure  as  to  afford  no  cloudiness  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver. 
Besides  the  localities  named,  there  is  no  other  stream  or  body  of  water 
anywhere  to  be  found  nearer  than  Fish  river,  a small  stream  which  is 
ei"ht  miles  farther  East.  The  soil  is  the  mixture  of  black  sand,  red- 
dish clay,  and  gray  sand,  in  which  the  Southern  long-leafed  pine  is 
found  to  flourish. 

To  recapitulate : this  neighborhood  is  situated  one  mile  and  a quarter 
from  the  bay  ; distant  also,  from  any  thoroughfare,  and  in  an  elevated 
pine  region,  which  is  free  from  all  accumulations  of  filth  or  stagnant 
water,  or  sources  for  the  generation  of  “miasm.”  It  is,  moreover,  cut 
off  from  all  influences  that  might  exist  at  the  bay  shore  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  wooded  bank,  by  the  dense  pine  forest  which  clothes 
the  rising  ground  from  base  to  summit,  and  by  that  summit  forming  a 
ridge  about  ten  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  dwellings  themselves.  In 
this  locality  occurred  seven  unequivocal  cases  of  yellow  fever  ; and  so 
complete  was  the  insulation  ; so  abundant  and  perfect  the  testimony, 
that  I embraced  the  opportunity,  as  one  of  the  most  precious,  per- 
haps, that  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a physician,  for  discovering  some 
means  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  disease.  A 
most  careful  investigation  was  undertaken,  and  continued  daily  from 
September  17th  to  the  27th,  resulting  in  the  utter  failure  to  trace  any 
connection  ; immediate  or  remote ; between  these  cases  and  any  others, 
or  any  dependence  whatsoever  upon  those  causes  which  have  com- 
monly been  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  origin  of  the  disease.  All 
the  cases  occurred  in  three  of  the  houses  which  stood  near  each  other 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  angles  of  a rectangular  triangle.  The 
two  houses  representing  the  shorter  side  of  that  figure  were  next  the 
road  ; the  first  being  occupied  by  Wm.  H.  Croft.  The  second,  occu- 
pied by  Daniel  G.  McKenzie,  was  eighty  yards  due  North.  The  third, 
occupied  by  H.  M.  Stevens,  was  one  hundred  yards  due  East  from 
McKenzie’s ; consequently,  a right  line  drawn  from  the  first  to  the 
third  (i.  e.,  from  Croft’s  to  McKenzie’s)  would  have  a direction  nearly 
Northeast ; a length  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  yards, 
and  would  form  the  longest  side,  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle.  This 
line,  continued  in  the  same  direction  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
farther,  would  mark  the  exact  position  of  a well  which  was  made 
several  weeks  before,  and  which  was  the  only  new  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  in  the  house  last  described  that  the  first  three  cases 
of  yellow  fever  occurred,  and  the  only  cases  that  were  fatal.  The 
family  consisted  of  H.  M.  Stevens ; his  mother,  Mrs.  Frances  Stevens  ; 
his  nephew,  Thos.  II.  Stevens;  a little  boy  named  Michael  Elliott,  and 
two  boarders  for  the  summer,  Edmund  Howard  and  wife. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Michael  Elliott,  an  orphan  boy  of  six 
years;  born  in  Florida;  of  a half-breed  Indian  and  a white  woman, 
and  brought  to  this  vicinity  while  an  infant.  He  was  a bright  little 
fellow,  with  an  eye  and  complexion  resembling  the  Indian. 
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The  passages  following,  which  are  marked  as  quotations,  are  the 
answers,  verbatim,  which  were  given  to  my  inquiries : “He  had  always 
lived  about  two  miles  farther  North,  in  these  pine  woods,  till  after  his 
mother  died,  last  January.  Then  he  was  brought  to  live  with  a family 
about  a mile  East  of  here.  About  the  end  of  July,  Ii.  M.  Stevens 
took  him  home  to  live  with  him.”  This  was  about  six  weeks  before 
he  was  taken  ill.  “He  never  had  an  hour’s  sickness  before  in  his 
life.  He  never  saw  anybody  sick  with  any  kind  of  fever  There  had 
not  been  a case  of  sickness  within  a mile  and  a quarter  for  a year  or 
more  ” and  the  last  death  that  happened,  was  in  the  preceding  spring, 
from  a gunshot  wound.  “Michael  never  saw  a city  or  town,  nor  was 
ever  off  this  pine  ridge  in  all  the  four  years  since  he  was  first  brought 
here  He  was  too  little  to  go  by  himself,  and  nobody  had  any  occa- 
sion to  take  him  with  them.”  He  had  been  looking  dull  and  sluggish 
for  several  days,  and  complaining  of  headache;  but  being  a very  res- 
olute little  fellow,  he  did  not  give  up  till  Thursday,  September  15th. 

1 was  not  called  to  him  ; but  being  at  the  house  on  Saturday,  the  17th, 
I observed  him  lying  on  a fragment  of  blanket  in  the  doorway,  with 
excessive  heat  about  the  head  ; the  eyes  dingy,  injected  and 
fused,  and  the  extremities  very  cold.  The  family  had  administered 
calomel  on  Friday  night,  and  oil  on  Saturday  morning,  but  with  no 
obvious  effect.  I took  upon  myself  to  admonish  them  to  attend  to  his 
case  without  delay,  as  he  was  evidently  very  ill;  but  they  seemed  in- 
credulous, or  indifferent,  and  I was  not  permitted  to  prescribe.  On 
Sunday,  the  18th,  they  requested  me  to  examine  him,  and  advise  them 
what  to  do.  I found  he  had  bled  at  the  nose  slightiy,  during  the 
night,  and  the  bowels  were  moved  for  the  first  time,  while  I was 
present.  About  one  o’clock  that  morning,  they  had  put  him  into  a 
warm  bath,  and  they  reported  that  he  had  sweated,  while  in  the  bath, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  illness,  I found  all  his  symptoms  worse 
than  on  the  previous  day  ; the  tongue  slender  as  a finger,  dry  and  dark, 
as  if  blood-stained  ; the  surface  about  the  forehead,  neck  and  arms  a 
little  soft,  but  not  moist;  the  respiration  twenty-eight;  the  pulse 
feeble,  and  ninety-eight;  his  manner  wilful,  and  impatient  of  constraint. 
Throughout  the  day,  and  following  night,  his  waywardness  increased, 
until  be  became  utterly  refractory  and  furious — screaming  and  strug- 
gling to  defeat  every  attempt  to  do  anything  for  him,  whatever.  No 
part  of  the  treatment  ordered  had  been  carried  out.  About  day- 
break he  threw  up  genuine  black  vomit,  and  passed  the  same  in  abun- 
dance, by  stool,  both  before  and  after  death,  which  happened  previously 
to  my  morning  visit,  on  Monday,  September  19th.  In  my  whole  ex- 
perience, I have  seen  no  case  of  yellow  fever,  where  the  characteristic 
color,  after  death,  was  more  perfect,  even  to  the  minutest  details. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  H.  M.  Stevens ; a native  of  South  Carolina ; 
age  26  years;  had  resided  constantly  here  for  four  years;  never  was  in 
New  Orleans;  had  been  in  Mobile  for  a short  time,  many  months  before 
the  sickness  there,  but  never  since  “ He  had  been  ailing  or  out  of  sorts, 
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and  complaining  of  headache,  for  several  days.”  He  was  seized  at  one 
o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  with  a slight  yet  distinct 
chill,  stretching,  intense  headache,  and  pain  in  the  loins.  Had,  by  domes- 
tic prescription,  mustard  pediluvium,  mustard  to  the  the  loins  and  feet, 
a large  soap  enema,  and  was  thoroughly  drenched  with  infusion  of  capsi- 
cum. On  my  arrival,  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  passing 
great  quantities  of  dark  indurated  fasces,  with  severe  griping,  which  was 
succeeded  by  relief  of  the  head,  but  not  of  the  loins ; perspiration  profuse  ; 
complexion  naturally  very  dark ; eyes  not  injected  or  s utilised  ; tongue 
broad,  flat,  moist,  clean;  respiration  10;  pulse  86,  feeble.  The  bowels 
moved  twice  in  quick  succession,  and  after  an  hour  had  elapsed  the  skin 
had  become  dry  and  cool ; the  pulse  80,  full,  soft,  and  equable  ; respiration 
remarkably  intermittent — after  three  or  four  regular  inspirations,  the  pro- 
cess would  bo  suspended  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  then  resumed  as  before, 
to  be  again  suspended ; resulting  altogether  in  an  average  of  twelve  re- 
spirations in  a minute.  On  the  18th,  respiration  regular,  and  26  ; pulse 
73;  had  sweated  mostly  since  the  previous  noon,  but  the  skin  was  now 
dry  and  hot ; eyes  injected  and  a little  suffused ; tongue  broad,  moist,  and 
dirty  yellow  ; no  thirst ; no  pain  in  the  head  or  loins ; no  epigastric  un- 
easiness, but  slight  tenderness  on  pressure ; some  three  hours  later,  there 
was  slight  perspiration.  On  the  19th,  the  family  and  the  neighbors  (who 
were  all  near  relatives  of  the  patient)  were  found  perfectly  beside  them- 
selves with  panic.  The  little  boy,  Michael  Elliott,  was  sick  in  the  same 
room,  and  his  disease  so  obvious  that  they  could  not  misapprehend  its 
nature.  His  screams  had  a terrible  effect  on  Stevens,  who  had  seen  and 
heard  everything,  and  had  once  even  fainted  with  terror.  I found  him 
in  a condition  like  that  of  a person  deaf  or  unconscious,  or  with  only 
sufficient  consciousness  to  resist  whatever  might  be  attempted  with  him. 
He  was  tossing  about  incessantly,  and  could  not  be  kept  covered  for  one 
moment ; slight  moisture  about  the  forehead ; the  tongue  could  be  seen 
only  by  pulling  open  the  mouth,  and  was  thickly  coated  with  very  dirty 
paste  ; his  breath  had  the  peculiar  and  offensive  odor  which  accompanies 
suppression  of  urine ; but  no  one  was  able  to  inform  me  whether  he  had 
voided  urine,  or  received  any  attention  for  twelve  hours  past.  On  the  20th, 
I found  him  pulseless ; the  limbs  cold  to  the  knees  and  the  elbows ; the 
exposed  surfaces  very  dark,  not  unlike  that  seen  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera; 
restlessness  excessive;  retching  frequent,  but  no  vomiting;  incessant  void- 
ing of  stools  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  matter  of  black 
vomit.  He  died  before  the  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  immediately  became  as  yellow  over  the  whole  upper  surface  as  a ripe 
orange.  He  had  never  thrown  up  black  vomit,  but  voided  it  to  the  last. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  Frances  Stevens  ; the  mother  of  H.  M. 
Stevens.  She  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1791,  and  had  resided  here 
constantly  for  four  years.  She  described  herself  as  “A  Methodist,  living 
m slavery  and  sin,  and  working  herself  to  death.”  At  my  first  visit  to  her, 
on  Sunday,  the  18th,  she  “ had  been  ailing  for  four  or  five  days ;”  said  she 
had  that  morning  “ eaten  a morsel  of  salt  mackerel,  and  could  taste  it  yet.” 
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She  had  taken  a large  dose  of  some  nostrum  called  “Wright’s  Indian 
Vegetable  Pills,”  with  no  obvious  effect;  vomiting  frequendy  a^  mucus 
and  bile  to  accomplish  which  she  persisted  in  running  out  of  the  house 
2*  habit  constipated,  and  U now  torpU;  = broa^eon- 

vex,  tremulous,  faintly  coated,  moist , respiration  21,  fc  A 

restless,  impatient  of  questions  or  control;  headache  “^eralde^  ey^ 
clear;  skin  a little  inclined  to  moisture;  extreme! ues  cold , mtolUL 
On  the  19  th,  the  condition  had  in  nowise  improved;  no  part  °fmy  pre- 
scription had  been  obeyed;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  literate  former 
instructions.  On  the  20th,  a slight  attempt  having  been  made  to  obey 
directions;  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  somewhat  ' ™prov^. 
she  had  been  all  the  while  m the  same  room  with  the  little  boy, 
Michael • her  bed  touched  that  of  her  son— her  only  one;  and  there 
was  no  hope,  that  of  her  being  able  to  survive  the  horrible  spectacle 
of  his  death.  On  the  21st,  she  seemed  to  have  been  utterly  neglected , 
no  bed-pan  or  other  contrivance  had  been  used ; and  not  a soul  coula  tell 
me  even  where  the  medicines  left  for  her  on  the  previous  day,  had  been 
put  or  whether  she  had  been  offered  a drink  of  water ! The  mouth  was 
open,  and  black  as  if  charred;  the  tongue  thm  pointed,  and  dry  as  a 
rasp;  the  pulse  114,  and  very  feeble.  She  drank  water  when  I offered 
it  as  if  maddened  with  thirst.  On  the  22d,  the  extremities  were  icy 
cold,  the  nails  livid,  and  the  pulse  extinct.  Her  attendants  had  not  dis- 
covered that  she  had  suffered  enormous  uterine  haemorrhage.  In  utter 
despair  of  accomplishing  anything  with  such  neglect,  I declined  seeing 
her  again.  These  were  all  the  fatal  cases. 

The  fourth  case  occurred  at  the  house  of  Wm.  H.  Croft,  m the  person 
of  his  daughter,  Melissa  Ann,  aged  four  years,  and  born  here.  Began  to 
complain  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  about  sunset ; had  considerable  fever 
which  was  strictly  remittent,  and  of  the  tertian  type.  The  only  interest 
of  the  case  arose  from  its  coincidence  with  the  others.  It  was  easily 
managed ; carefully  nursed  ; and  resulted  in  speedy  and  perfect  recovery. 

The  fifth  case  occurred  in  the  second  house  described— that  of  Darnel 
G McKenzie — in  the  person  of  his  daughter,  Araminta  Alice,  aged 
twelve  years ; bom  in  Coffee  county,  Alabama ; resident,  the  last  tour 
years,  at  this  place  ; a remarkably  fine,  healthy,  and  interesting  child. 
Seized  furiously  at  sunset,  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  with  all  the  character- 
istic “aches”  and  other  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  fever  was 
effectually  interrupted  on  the  19th,  and  never  permitted  to  return.  1 e 
nursino-  and  the  final  result,  the  same  as  in  the  fourth  case. 

The° sixth  case  occurred  at  the  house  of  Croft,  in  the  person  of  his 
nephew,  Thomas  H.  Stephens,  who,  until  now,  had  resided  with  H.  M. 
Stevens,  in  the  house  where  all  the  deaths  had  happened.  Born  in 
Barbour  county,  Alabama ; aged,  seventeen  years ; resident  here  four 
years ; had  never  been  from  home,  except  to  Mobile,  in  March  last,  and 
occasionally  to  the  bay  shore.  Was  slightly  constipated  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  and  took  some  “patent  pills;”  but  felt  perfectly  well, 
until  after  working  excessively  hard  at  digging  a grave  for  the  little  boy, 
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Michael,  without  allowing  himself  time  to  return  to  dinner.  Seized  at 
4 o’clock  that  evening ; the  greatest  distress  being  in  the  head.  I first 
saw  him  after  noon,  on  the  20th.  Skin  a little  moist;  head  hot  and 
achino-;  eye  clear;  tongue  broad,  moist,  slightly  pasty  ; respiration  28  ; 
and  regular  pulse  very  full — distinct— the  stroke  instantaneous — the 
average  number  about  98 — but  the  most  singularly  intermittent  I ever 
met  with.  The  intermissions,  as  is  common,  occurred  after  every  possible 
number  of  beats,  from  one  to  thirteen  ; but  the  time  of  the  intermission, 
instead  of  being  equal  to  one  beat,  as  I have  always  observed,  bore,  in 
this  case,  no  rythmical  relation  to  it,  whatsoeverj  The  time  of  an  inter- 
val was  always  less  than  the  time  of  one  pulsation ; causing  continual 
surprises,  and  great  intricacy  in  reckoning.  His  case  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly tractable,  and  good  nursing  secured  rapid  recovery. 

The  seventh  and  last  case  was  that  of  a second  daughter  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie, named  Frances  Jane;  born  in  Stockton,  Ala. ; brought  here  when 
five  weeks  old ; present  age,  four  and  a half  years ; never  but  once  at  the 
bay  shore,  a year  or  two  since,  and  never  in  any  house  in  its  vicinity. 
Seized  on  the  20th,  after  a hearty  dinner,  and  dosed  by  the  family  with 
“ whiskey  and  garlic,”  which  was  followed  by  thorough  vomiting  of  all 
the  food,  and  of  acid  mucus.  The  case  yielded  readily  to  treatment, 
and  recovered. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  I frankly  acknowledge 
I came  away  unsatisfied.  Three  cases  had  occurred  at  Hollywood ; the 
first,  from  New  Orleans,  seized  August  26th,  died  the  29th ; the  second, 
from  Mobile,  seized  September  4th,  died  on  the  7th;  the  third,  likewise 
from  Mobile,  seized  10th,  died  loth;  three  days  after  my  arrival  there; 
but  no  intercourse  existed  between  that  place  and  this  neighborhood. 
My  inquiries  were  minute,  and  specially  directed  to  this  point.  The  people 
were  remarkable  for  shyness,  and  lived  secluded  and  apart  from  any  neigh- 
boring communities,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a different  caste.  No 
goods  of  any  description  were  brought  among  them  from  any  other  place, 
for  many  months ; and  the  importation  of  disease  by  fomites  was  an  im- 
possibility. 

In  dew  of  all  the  facts  detailed,  only  one  kind  of  investigation  re- 
mained, namely  : to  ascertain  in  what  respect  the  condition  of  these  people 
differed  this  year  from  any  former  year.  In  this  inquiry,  nothing,  cer- 
tainly, should  be  deemed  trivial,  provided  it  clearly  established  between 
this  year  and  others  a positive  difference ; first,  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
whether  physical,  social  or  moral ; or,  second,  in  the  influences  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  whether  terrene  or  meteorological.  But  the  inquiry 
utterly  failed  to  discover  any  change  in  their  habits.  No  new  pursuits 
had  been  adopted,  or  old  ones  laid  aside.  No  change  had  in  any  respect 
been  made  in  their  habitual  mode  of  living,  as  regarded  redundance,  de- 
ficiency, or  quality  of  food.  No  missionaries  of  any  religion,  either  true 
or  false,  had  raised  them  to  fanaticism,  or  plunged  them  into  despair;  nor 
had  political  rancor,  or  the  demon  of  intemperance  excited  their  passions, 
imbruted  their  minds,  or  destroyed  their  health.  They  led,  in  all  respects, 
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as  they  had  done  for  years,  secluded,  inoffensive,  indolent  lives,  character- 
ized by  no  suffering,  and  by  no  excess.  The  invesfagafton  was,  therefore 
narrowed  down  to  the  external  influences,  to  those  which  are  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  beyond  the  control  of  man.  The  examination  m this  direction 
was  characterized  by  the  same  care  as  had  been  observed  tfara'gM, 
not  because  it  was  expected  to  support  any  theory  as  to  the  ongnn  of  yel- 
low fever,  for  I had  no  such  theory;  not  because  it  was  expected  to  lead 
directly  to  the  detection  of  one  of  nature’s  most  recondite  mysteries,  but 
simply  because  the  meteorological  and  terrene  conditions  were  truly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  ordinary  years,  and  the  only  conditions  discoverable 

t]' It  haf  already  been  mentioned  that  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  houses  invaded  by  fever,  if  continued  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  farther,  would  mark  the  position  of  a newly  made  velL 
This  was  the  only  enterprise  that  had  been  undertaken  for  years ; and 
though  so  ordinary  an  event  as  the  digging  of  a well  would  not  com- 
monly be  suspected  as  the  cause  of  a mortal  disease  ; yet  to  have  passed 
it  without  notice,  would  have  been  unpardonable ; when  we  remember 
that  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  that  it  was,  moreover  in  close 
proximity  to  the  very  house  in  which  the  disease  first  appeared,  and  m 
which  alone  the  cases  were  fatal.  The  facts  are  important  as  mere  com- 
cidences,  independently  of  all  question  as  to  any  relation  of  came  and 
effect.  The  work  was  performed  by  the  united  industry  ol  the  nearest 
neio-libors.  It  consisted  of  a shaft  about  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  about 
sixleet  square  ; the  sides  being  lined  and  supported  by  wooden  curb- 
ing” as  is  generally  practiced  where  neither  stone  or  brick  is  procurable. 
The  earth  penetrated,  was  near  the  surface  the  dark  or  black  yand  and 
the  reddish  sandy  clay,  commonly  found  in  pine  lands ; this  various 
colored  clay,  more  or  less  mixed  with  gravel  or  lighter  colored  sand,  to 
a depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  where  the  true  water-bearing  stratum  was 
reached,  consisting  of  quicksand,  white  as  snow,  and  coarse  like  broken 
crystals  of  salt.  This  was  excavated  to  an  additional  depth  of  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  kept  open  for  the  proper  reservoir  ot  water,  by  a 
contrivance  called  a sand-box.  The  quantity  of  earth  brought  out  ot 
the  well  was  very  great ; exceeding  two  thousand  cubic  feet ; and  forming, 
around  the  top  of  the  well,  an  annular  embankment  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 


in  diameter.  _ _ . 

As  to  the  meteorological  conditions  which  prevailed,  I am  able  to  speak 
not  only  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  others,  but  from  my  own 
experience.  No  person  at  Hollywood  was  provided  with  apparatus  for  a 
systematic  course  of  observations.  It  was,  however,  the  general  remark 
of  the  visitors  there,  and  of  the  people  in  the  hills,  that  it  had  rained 
daily  for  about  a month  previous  to  my  arrival ; which  was  on  the  1 2th 
of  September.  The  unusual  repletion  of  the  small  basin,  at  a short  dis- 
tance Southeast  of  “the  three  houses,”  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
I may  add,  that  so  saturated  was  the  whole  earth  of  the  high  nine  range, 
that  small  streams  could  be  seen  pouring  into  the  sides  of  the  well,  at 
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nearly  every  height  above  its  own  reservoir.  One  person  at  Hollywood 
said : “ It  rained  for  five  days  and  nights,  from  the  6th  of  September,  to 
the  10th,  with  scarce  any  intermission.”  Another  person,  who  has 
resided  in  a small  dwelling,  detached  from  the  Hotel,  for  many  successive 
summers,  said : “ I never  saw  such  weather.  It  rained  for  three  weeks, 
at  least.  We  had  always  occupied  the  same  cabin,  and  found  it  dry  and 
comfortable.  In  a few  hours  the  sun  would  make  all  dry  again,  after 
any  hard  rain.  But  this  year  it  has  never  been  dry.  We  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  clothing  by  mildew.  A carpet-bag,  in  which  we  deposited 
soiled  linen,  was  spoiled,  with  all  its  contents,  by  this  cause,  in  two  or 
three  days.  Clothes  hanging  in  the  driest  room,  would  soon  lose  all 
their  stillness,  as  if  they  had  not  been  starched.”  Another  person,  now 
in  this  city,  referred  to  the  injury  of  clothing  from  dampness  and  mil- 
dew ; and  said  his  family,  during  the  coming  summer,  would  exchange 
the  “ cabin,”  for  rooms  in  the  Hotel,  expressly  to  avoid  the  dampness 
of  their  old  home.  He  says  : “ The  rainy  weather  in  August  continued 
for  several  weeks ; in  general,  the  quantities  which  fell,  at  any  one  time, 
were  not  excessive  ; but  showers  were  frequent,  as  if  the  atmosphere  was 
surcharged,  and  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  overplus.”  The  same 
gentleman  testifies  that  he  had  observed  in  New  Orleans  a great  contrast 
between  the  temperature  of  sunshine  and  of  shade,  and  between  that  of 
day  and  of  night ; that  when  the  days  were  hottest  in  the  city,  he  required 
covering  for  his  bed  at  night ; but  that  having  occasion  to  compare  the 
two  places,  he  found  the  nights  at  Hollywood,  during  the  rainy  weather, 
excessively  sultry.  As  the  rains  abated,  the  same  contrast  of  sun  and 
shade  temperatures,  so  noticeable  in  New  Orleans,  became  equally  so  at 
that  place.  Having  a great  deal  of  idle  time,  he  and  his  trends  were  in 
the  frequent  practice  of  amusing  themselves  with  cards,  in  the  large  open 
hall  of  the  Hotel.  “ In  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  day,  they  had  often 
shifted  the  position  of  their  table  in  consequence  of  the  unaccountable 
chilliness.”  His  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  had  “ remarked  the  strangeness 
of  the  occurrence  ; for  it  happened  when  there  was  not  a breath  of  wind 
perceptible.  It  was  a very  strange  year.  I never  could  understand  it.” 
Of  the  temperature  from  September  12th  to  the  27th — I speak  from 
personal  knowledge — not  one  drop  of  rain  fell  in  that  vicinity  during 
my  stay.  Until  the  19th,  the  days  were  almost  constantly  cloudless, 
The  winds  were  very  frequent,  and  exceedingly  light,  varying  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  but  mostly  Easterly  or  Northerly.  The 
heat  in  the  sunshine  was  insupportable — requiring  the  constant  use  of 
an  umbrella;  but  the  coolness  of  shade  was  invariably  unpleasant.  In 
many  of  the  rooms,  fires  were  lighted  at  night,  and  very  few  persons 
could  dispense  with  a blanket  to  the  bed.  On  the  19th,  the  North  wind 
began,  and  the  temperature  became  suddenly  very  cold,  continuing  so 
until  my  departure. 

I have  already  said  that  I came  away  unsatisfied  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  the  locality  under  consideration.  But 
since  that  time,  other  circumstances  have  occurred  which  have  directed 
16 
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my  attention,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  a cause  Meigned  by  yourself  at  a 

meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences.  June  6th,  1853. 
For  a long  time  I gave  little  attention  to  the  matter,  because  I mis- 
conceivedSyour  meaning.  My  impression  was,  that  you  attributed  the 
origin  of  yellow  fever  solely  to  extensive  disturbances  of  ^e  eartb.and 
to  filth.  I know  that  such  is  also  the  general  nitsconeeption  The 

naked  Z 

»Zriml.leTotrerS,  while  I reflect  that  I failed  to  di.eo.er  i. 
myself  until  a few  weeks  since;  though  all  the  while  the  records  of 
the  Academy,  in  my  possession,  contained  the  explicit  ^un^ti°n  o 
the  two-fold  nature  of  that  cause,  in  your  very  words.  1 ou  have  veiy 
aptly  denominated  the  cause,  “ The  Shears  of  Fate  ; as  indicating  its 
essentially  duplex  nature;  lor,  like  a shears  it  consists  of  two  separate 
things,  which  must  coincide,  and  it  is  wholly  inoperative  if  either  of 
the  two  blades  is  wanting.  One  of  these  blades  being  terrene  filth 
from  any  and  every  cause;  the  other  blade  being  a peculiar  kind  of 
weather,  which  must  prevail  in  order  to  render  the  first  noxious.  I he 
proposition,  thus  defined,  seems  obvious  enough  ; but  1 have  yet  to 
meet  with  the  first  objector  who  has  taken  into  account  the  meteoro- 
logical condition,  while  condemning  a theory  of  which  he  has  compre- 
hended exactly  one-half,  and  no  more.  The  circumstances  which 
have  specially  directed  my  attention  to  that  two-fold  cause  are  the 

fohowmg -learned  from  Dr  Levert,  0f  Mobile,  that  every  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  city  during  twenty-eight  years  past,  has  been  imme- 
diately preceded  by  great  excavations,  or  by  extensive  surface  ex- 
posure of  fresh  earth  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rains  during  the  heat 
of  summer;  insomuch  that  he  had  of  late  years,  vainly  warned  the 
council  of  that  city  of  the  great  hazard  of  yellow  fever  which  they 
incurred  by  permitting  such  works  as  the  opening  and  grading  ot 
streets  in  summer,  He  had  even  offered  to  go  so  tar  as  to  give  bonds 
in  an  enormous  amount,  to  guarantee  the  city  against  an  epidemic,  on 
the  bare  condition  of  being  empowered  to  put  a stop  to  such  works  a 

such  seasons.  .. 

2d.— In  Wilkinson  county,  Mississippi,  I learned  from  the  attending 
physician,  that  the  first  and  the  most  virulent  cases  in  the  estetn 
part  of  the  county,  last  autumn,  occurred  in  the  house  of  Joshua  Fres- 
ler;  the  insulation  of  which  (on  account  both  of  physical  and  socia 
causes)  is  extraordinary  ; that  long  rains  had  occasioned  a lands. ide, 
of  several  acres  of  earth,  within  a few  yards  of  the  house,  and  the 
weather,  subsequently,  was  similar  to  that  described  at  Hollywood. 

3. — From  a gentleman  of  intelligence,*  whose  own  wife  was  the  first 
victim  of  yellow  fever,  near  Gainesville,  Miss.,  in  October  last,  I learned 
that  there  had  been  no  intercourse  with  the  village  for  several  weeks,  nor 


* Mr.  Lewis  Folsom. 
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had  there  been  a case  of  sickness  of  any  kind  in  all  the  vicinity.  His 
house  is  in  a dense  pine  forest ; distant  more  than  half  a mile  from  any 
other  dwelling ; and  no  cause  of  sickness  existed,  that  he  could  suspect. 
Her  seizure  had  all  the  marks  of  the  disease ; she  had  black  vomit  many 
hours  before  death ; and  the  surface  changed  to  the  characteristic  orange 
color  immediately  after.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  said  : “ all  the 
fruit  'had  been  destroyed  by  premature  decay,  and  many  cows  died  sud- 
denly, in  great  distress,  from  no  cause  that  was  apparent.  The  winds 
were"  remarkable  only  for  being  exceedingly  light  and  variable  ; the  days 
very  hot ; the  nights  excessively  cold ; and  the  difference  of  the  heat  in 
the  sunshine  and  shade  such,  that  he  had  frequently  ridden  under  a tree 
to  avoid  the  intolerable  heat,  and  presently  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
shade  for  fear  of  taking  a chill.”  The  extremity  of  a hill,  at  a distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  his  house,  had  been  cut  down  to 
make  room  for  the  road,  damaged  by  rains.  A small  ditch,  one  hundred 
yards  in  length,  had  been  dug  in  front  of  the  house ; and  at  the  distance 
of  ten  feet  from  the  corner,  he  had  cleaned  out  a well ; the  deposit  in 
which  was  clear  white  sand,  but  very  sticky,  and  intolerably  offensive  to 
the  smell. 

4. — Before  the  epidemic  of  last  year,  there  were  in  progress  in  and 
around  this  city,  three  railroads ; a vast  basin,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
old  Canal  Carondelet ; besides  a condition  of  the  streets,  the  offensiveness  of 
which,  was  unprecedented.  Within  one  month,  rain  fell  to  a depth  of 
over  eleven  inches ; and  the  peculiarity  of  the  temperature  was  a subject 
of  daily  remark.  One  fact  may  suffice:  while  driving  down  Royal 
street,  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Carr6,  a few  minutes  before  noon,  the  full  rays 
of  a July  sun  being  nearly  perpendicular,  we  were  compelled  to  lower 
the  top  of  the  carriage  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  coldness. 
The  sensation  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  cold  stage  ot  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  no  wind  was  perceptible  to  account  for  it.  Before 
proceeding  the  distance  of  two  squares,  we  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
carriage-top  again,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  heat ; and  the  discomfort 
caused  by  either  condition  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
actually  twice  repeated  before  we  reached  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad. 

In  view  of  this  most  striking  fact ; that  the  insulated  spontaneous  cases 
which  occurred  at  Hollywood,  and  in  W ilkinson  and  Hancock  counties, 
Miss.,  were  all  coincident  with  the  two  phenomena — the  terrene  and  mete- 
orological ; that  the  utter  impossibility  of  contagion  from  other  pauses,  or 
fomites  is  abundantly  proved ; and  that  we  are  unable  to  discover  or 
to  conjecture  any  other  cause,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  there  is 
strong  reason  to  suspect  the  agency  of  this  two-fold  condition,  in  the 
production  of  yellow  fever.  This  conclusion  is  avowed  in  no  spirit  ot 
a partizan ; and  I shall  protest  against  being  identified  with  any  hypothe- 
sis, until  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena,  in  all  times  and  places, 
shall  establish  their  uniform  concurrence : — until  actual  experiment  shall 
demonstrate  that  the  destroying  of  one  of  the  “blades,”  invariably  averts 
the  disease ; and  shall  prove  the  theory  to  be  true. 
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The  mere  coincidence  of  such  facte  with  such  a terrible  visitation 
ought  to  command  the  attention  of  all  men  the  mere  an  , e P° 
economist,  the  statesman,  not  less  than . ^philanthropist  and 
If  the  true  nature  of  the  “Shears  of  Fate  is  discovered,  its  interest  to 
us  is  infinite.  If  these  conjectures  are  false,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to 
refute  them  ; but  whether  time  or  false,  the  refusal  or  negleet  t°  mvesi fa- 
gate  such  remarkable  “coincidence,”  would  be,  not  criminal  only,  but 
monstrous.  _ Yours,  Ac,  N.  B.  B. 

New  Orleans,  July  1st,  1854. 


FLORIDA. 

\ 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WEDDERBURN. 

Dr  W states  that  his  first  case  this  year,  was  at  the  comer  of  Dry- 
ades  street  and  Triton  Walk,  on  the  5th  of  Jane  Saw  four  or  five 
cases  in  the  same  house  one  month  afterwards.  The  first  case  was 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  this  country  one  year,  h our  broth- 
ers, his  mother  and  sister  lived  with  him.  Does  not  know  if  the  man 
had  any  intercourse  with  shipping.  Has  no  knowledge  of  the  disease 
having  been  introduced  here. 

Pensacola,  Florida.— In  1847,  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard.  The  Dr.  thinks  he  took  the  disease  from  a 
man  by  the  Dame  of  Heath.  He  came  from  New  Orleans,  where  the 
fever  was  raging.  The  man  who  nursed  him  had  the  fever  ; then  the 
physician,  who  attended  him;  then  all  the  members  of  his  family  were 
attacked,  and  the  disease  spread  from  house  to  house,  in  regular  suc- 
cession, commencing  with  the  one  occupied  by  Heath.  In  15Jy,  a 
person  came  from  New  Orleans,  with  fever.  The  disease  did  not 
spread  from  him.  In  1841,  the  U.  S.  ship  Levant  came  in  from  the 
West  India  Islands,  where  yellow  fever  prevailed.  The  sailors  who 
were  sick  with  fever  were  landed  and  placed  under  a shed,  on  shore. 
On  their  way  to  the  hospital,  they  passed  the  marine  barracks.  A 
negro  woman,  who  lived  near  the  shed  used  by  them,  was  fir?t  at- 
tacked by  yellow  fever ; then  the  marines,  who  lived  in  the  barracks  ; 
on  the  route  of  the  sailors,  on  their  way  to  the  hospital;  and  then  the 
disease  spread  regularly.  The  first  time  the  disease  was  introduced 
into  Pensacola,  the  marines  entirely  escaped  ; because  they  were  not 
exposed,  as  was  the  case  when  the  sick  sailors  were  passing  their  quar- 
ters. Has  not  observed  any  peculiar  smell  in  yellow  fever  patients. 

Thinks  the  disease  communicable,  as  other  contagious  diseases  are 
communicable,  by  clothing,  touch,  &c.,  &c.  The  Dr.  has  had  yellow 
fever  three  times.  Thinks  a certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ne- 
cessary to  produce  an  epidemic.  Never  has  seen  the  disease  at  sea. 
Doubts  if  a quarantine  sufficiently  strict  to  be  effectual  could  be  en- 
forced here.  Thinks  yellow  fever  never  originates  here. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  DR.  ISAAC  HULSE,  U.  S.  N.,  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Localities  where  he  has  become  acquainted  with  yellow  fever  : 

In  Baltimore,  in  1822,  while  a student. 

The  fever  of  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  1824,  on  board  the  Grampus. 

In  Gosport  Navy  Yard  and  Barracks,  1825. 

In  Pensacola,  and  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  1827. 

In  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  and  Hospital,  in  1828. 

In  Port  au  Prince,  (St.  Domingo,)  on  shore,  and  on  board  the  S.  S. 
Erie,  1831. 

At  Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  1834. 

On  board  the  Home  Squadron,  at  Pensacola,  and  in  the  city  of  Pen 
sacola,  in  1839. 

At  Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  yellow  fever  of  the  Levant,  and  French 
frigate  Gomer,  1841. 

Fever  of  brig  Dunois  ; crew  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  1842. 

Saw  the  malignant  intermittent,  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  1843  and  ’44. 

Yellow  fever  at  Naval  Hospital,  brought  in  by  U.  S.  frigate  Mississippi, 
and  other  vessels,  from  Vera  Cruz,  1847  and  ’48. 

At  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  and  the  villages  in  its  neighborhood,  1853. 

Does  not  think  that  he  has  seen  an  instance  where  the  disease  has  been 
propagated  by  contagion.  Has  treated,  perhaps,  one  thousand  cases. 

Has  recognized  in  the  late  epidemic  the  genuine  yellow  fever,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  virulence  than  he  has  ever  before  witnessed. 

The  usual  proportion  of  black  vomit  one  in  ten  ; black  stools,  equivalent 
to  black  vomit,  were  frequently  seen  without  black  vomit.  Black  stools 
occurred  among  children,  who  died  of  convulsions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  I refer  to  cases  in  the  villages,  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic. 


TEXAS. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  JOHN  HENRY  BROWN,  OF  INDIANOLA,  TEXAS. 

Indianola  fronts  four  miles  on  Matagorda  Bay,  and  one  mile  deep  ; town 
proper,  one  and  one-half  by  one-half  miles. 

Surface  of  soil — shell,  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  sand. 

Water  used — about  half  is  cistern;  the  balance  shallow  well  water, 
found  at  from  three  to  five  feet,  in  shells  and  sand. 

Some  small  ponds  filled  up,  amounting  to  little. 

No  rivers  nearer  than  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles ; small  salt  marshes 
near ; nothing  objectionable. 

All  waters  flow  with  the  tide. 

The  first  case  was  landed  from  a New  Orleans  steamer,  about  the  20th 
August;  the  next  six  cases,  also  from  August  24th  to  Sept.  10th. 

There  had  been  at  least  six  or  eight  cases  landed  from  New  Orleans 
before  a case  originated  here.  There  had  been  but  two  deaths  in  the 
place  for  nine  months  previously. 

All  these  cases  were  from  New  Orleans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
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cases  are  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  handling  of  goods,  clothing, 
and  from  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases  ot  the  disease. 

Not  here,  but  at  Salina,  fifteen  miles  below,  several  cases  occornng, 
apparently  of  that  kind;  but  they  had  been  among  our  citizens,  and  fled 
there  from  the  epidemic;  and  were  twice  a week  within  four  hundred 

yards  of  the  New  Orleans  steamers.  . +r 

y It  is  easily  traced  from  one  to  another  and  family  to  family , and  L the 
first  cases  followed  the  winds,  i.  e.  Southeast  winds.  At  first  it  leaded 
among  the  lower  classes,  or  those  exposed  by  intemperance  or  u^ht  air 
but  in  time  reached  the  best  unacclimated  persons.  Old  citizens,  ot 
five  or  six  years,  suffered  comparatively  little. 


TESTIMONY  OF  R.  H.  McNAIR. 

Arrived  in  Galveston  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  the  steamer  of  that  date. 
The  steamship  Mexico  arrived  at  Galveston  on  the  9th,  from  >.  ew 
Orleans,  and  three  sick  persons ; steerage  passengers ; were  taken  trom 
her  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  No  fever  was  known  to  exist,  previous  to 

her  arrival.  . , . . 

On  the  22d  of  August,  two  weeks  after,  the  hospital  physician  was 

taken  sick.  The  case  was  pronounced  yellow  fever  by  the  physicians. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  a clerk  on  the  strand  was  taken,  and  it  was 
also  pronounced  yellow  fever.  This  person  had  no  communication  with 
the  sick,  nor  had  he  received  any  goods  from  New  Orleans. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  other  cases  occurred,  three  blocks  distant. 
No  intercourse  took  place  between  these  parties. 

The  weather  was  similar  to  that  of  1852,  but  more  calm;  the  atmos- 
phere was  dry. 

The  buildings  are  generally  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

Fevers  in  acclimated  persons,  were  of  the  intermittent  and  remitten 
form,  whilst  in  the  unacclimated,  the  usual  symptoms  of  yellow  eter 

obtained.  . T . 

Mrs.  Hunt,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  army,  died  with  black  vonut; 
she  was  nursed  by  her  husband,  who  was  unacclimated ; he  did  not  ta 
the  disease. 


MEXICO. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WM.  HUMBOLDT. 

Dr.  "Wm.  Humboldt,  from  Mexico,  states  that  yellow  fever,  up  to  this 
period,  has  never  been  known  to  prevail  in  Mexico  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  cities  than  thirty  miles,  even  though  carried  thither. 

It  was  found  this  year  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Aca- 
pulco. It  was  brought  from  Acapulco,  and  spread  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  cases  Considers  it  endemic  in  Vera  Cruz  ; originating  spon- 
taneously. Many  Germans  died  there  in  January,  1S53.  It  was  carried 
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to  Acapulco  in  a vessel  from  Guayaquil;  during  her  voyage  the  fever 
made  its  appearance  on  board.  There  was  no  (ever  at  Guayaquil  when 
the  vessel  left  there.  She  was  ballasted  with  sand  and  mud,  taken  from 
the  bank  of  a river.  Fifty  or  sixty  cases  occurred  in  Acapulco,  from 
which  place  it  was  carried  to  Chipazingo,  Equador  and  Tpitslan.  Never 
knew  a case  in  Nuervacla,  (a  large  river  intervenes  between  the  last 
named  place  and  the  former  three,)  although  it  is  in  the  same  valley, 
and  there  isconstant  communication  across  the  river.  In  the  small  towns 
yellow  fever  was  also  found.  Yellow  fever  is  more  fatal  among  the 
Indians  than  the  whites.  It  also  occurred  on  plantations.  Never 
knew  this  to  happen  before.  Has  lived  nine  years  in  Mexico.  Thinks 
the  disease  may  spread  from  person  to  person  during  an  epidemic  con-  , 
dition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  contagious  in  Vera 
Cruz.  Has  noticed  a peculiar  smell  in  yellow  fever.  Has  seen  but 
one  case  of  recovery  from  black  vomit,  and  that  in  the  person  of  his 
own  wife.  Different  forms  of  fever  prevail  in  different  years.  This 
year  it  was  typhoid.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  soldiers  died. 
Death  generally  occurs  in  from  five  to  ten  days.  In  the  country  the 
disease  is  considered  contagious. 

Extract  from  a Communication  addressed  to  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

BY  W.  HUMBOLDT,  M.  D. 

[translated.] 

Last  year  Vera  Cruz  was  for  six  months  the  seat  of  two  epidemics — 
the  cholera  and  the  yellow  fever — and  they  made  great  ravages  in  that 
city  and  the  environs.  I was  at  Vera  Cruz,  sent  by  the  Government  to 
observe  the  course  of  these  epidemics,  and  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a comparison  between  the  two 
diseases  as  epidemics.  The  Military  Hospital  of  the  city  was  placed  at 
my  disposition.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  to  see  the  results  of  my  observations  ; and  I will  therefore 
here  copy  the  scientific  part  of  the  report  I made  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  results  from  the  observations  and  examinations  made  by  me,  that 
the  yellow  fever,  as  an  epidemic,  differs  from  the  cholera  in  two  impor- 
tant circumstances. 

First,  because  it  is  confined  within  a certain  zone;  and,  secondly, 
attacks  in  preference  those  who  have  lately  arrived  in  this  zone,  or 
near  its  limits;  while  the  cholera  extends  from  continent  to  continent, 
ravaging  nations  in  all  climates,  without  elevation,  or  temperature,  or 
the  keenest  cold,  having  any  effect  upon  it.  The  domain  ot  the  yellow 
fever  is  strictly  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  equatorial  and  tropical 
regions,  in  which,  for  several  weeks  together,  an  unvarying  tempera- 
ture prevails,  without  being  very  high;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  at  from  76°  to  86°  Fahrenheit,  (24—30  Centregrade ,) 
and  does  not  vary  more  than  from  5 to  10  degrees,  between  night  and 
day.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  Antilles,  certain  parts  of  the  two 
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Americas,  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  South  of  Spain,  are  the  ordi- 

nary  seats  of  these  epidemics.  ,, 

The  second  sign  which  distinguishes  the  cholera  from  the  yellow 
fever*  is  that  while  the  cholera,  without  any  regard  for  acclimation, 
attacks  both  natives  and  new-comers,  the  yellow  fever  generally  alto- 
gether soares  acclimated  creoles  who  are  born  within  the  sphere  of  its 
Lion.  The  whole  history  of  the  yellow  fever  showsthatjosewhoare 
the  most  subject  to  it,  are  those  who  have  lately  arrived  within  its  sphere 
particularly  inhabitants  of  Northern  climates,  who  are  so  much  the 
more  liable  to  it,  the  higher  the  degree  of  North  lat  tude  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  shorter  the  time  of  their  passing  from  the  regions 
of  Europe,  or  from  the  elevated  regions  of  the  interior  to  the  equi- 
noctial regions  or  to  the  coast.  As  a proof  of  this,  we  have  obseired 
in  Vera  Cruz,  that  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  shortly  after  the  arm  til 
of  troops  from  the  interior,  at  each  place,  and  in  all  the  barracks;  and, 
for  all  that,  individuals  born  on  tbe  coast  and  acclimated,  were  spared 
from  this  disease.  People  of  color,  so  numerous  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
in  necessary  communication  with  the  tr«>ops  and  all  strangers,  vere 
completely  exempt  from  it.  How  was  that  so  ? Let  the  small-pox,  or 
any  other  really  contagious  disease,  be  imported,  and  the  sufferings  ot 
•these  individuals  would  perhaps  exceed  those  of  strangers.  In  the 
interior  of  the  republic,  they  are  as  subject  to  typhus  and  dysentery  as 
others.  It  is  only  the  yellow  fever  that  spares  them  ; and  how  is  that 
to  be  explained,  except  by  the  evident  fact  that  the  disease  is  an  accli- 
mating fever,  of  a malignant  nature,  the  product  of  a high  temperature 
and  an  insalubrious  locality,  and,  so  to  say,  peculiar  to  Europeans  and 
inhabitants  from  elevated  regions.  In  high  latitudes,  cold,  fatigue, 
trouble  and  hunger,  pushed  to  excess,  engender  fever  every  where;  but 
each  region,  each  climate,  will  present  that  class  of  fever  vbich  is 
peculiar  to  it.  At  Mexico,  for  example,  it  is  typhus;  to  the  Csouth  oi 
Mexico,  Guadalajara,  Colima,  Tehuantepec,  &c.,  remittent  fever;  on 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  yellow  fever;  confined  to  certain 
conditions  of  locality,  temperature  and  elevation,  it  is  a veritable  hot 
climate  epidemic,  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other  soil.  It  is 
places,  not  persons,  which  determines  the  rule  ot  its  existence. 

While  the  yellow  fever  thus  differs  from  the  cholera,  by  some  circum- 
stances which  have  the  greatest  influence  over  the  extent  of  its  course, 
observers  aoree  in  recognizing  that  there  are  two  conditions  ot  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  diseases.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  In  the  cholera,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  a 
peculiar  poison  penetrates  into  the  blood ; this  vital  fluid  is  consequently 
decomposed,  and  a fatal  emission  of  its  serous  or  watery  particles  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  yellow  fever,  also,  it  appears  that  the  blood  is  poisoned 
and  decomposed ; but  in  this  disease  it  is  the  more  solid  particles,  and 
particularly  the  red  ones,  which  are  thrown  out  from  the  system.  In  the 
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yellow  fever,  the  combination  of  the  blood  is  as  much  broken  up  as  be- 
fore death ; vitality  is  as  much  destroyed  as  they  would  be  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  venom  of  a serpent.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the 
blood  is  killed  by  the  poison;  and,  according  to  the  expression  of  John 
Hunter  that  the  yellow  fever  which  terminates  fatally,  is  the  death  of  the 
blood.  ' It  escapes  in  a torrent  from  the  mucus  surface  of  the  stomach  in 
the  form  of  black  vomit ; it  discharges  by  the  gums,  the  nostrils,  the 
eyes,  bv  the  skin  itself,  and  everywhere  in  short ; and  after  death,  the 
blood  has  evidently  lost  every  characteristic  of  its  nature  and  of  its  com- 
position, since  it  is  found  in  vessels  like  the  lees  of  port  wine  or  coffee 

grounds.  > . 

The  second  point  of  resemblance  is  the  analogous  condition  of  the  brain 
in  most  of  the  cases.  In  cholera,  the  clearness  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
calmness  of  the  mind,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  present  a striking- 
contrast  to  the  stupefaction,  the  dullness  of  the  intellect,  the  delirium, 
and  finally  the  insensibility  of  typhus:  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  gen- 
erally preserved  as  perfect  in  yelloto  fever  as  in  cholera. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera, 
is  the  slightness  of  the  apparent  cause  which  determines  and  often  leads  to 
a mortal  ^attack.  Yellow  fever,  like  cholera,  breaks  out  in  places  in  which 
there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin,  in  which 
the  strictest  investigation  cannot  succeed  in  tracing  it  to  an  infected 
source,  and  in  which  all  communication  with  infected  persons  or  objects 
is  often  impossible.  Let  us  take  for  example  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
such  cases,  the  breaking  out  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Acapulco  and  Yguala, 
in  the  year,  1853,  in  the  month  of  April,  a region  in  which  it  had  never 
appeared  before  ; and  while,  if  the  disease  is  susceptible  of  importation  as 
an  epidemic,  it  may  have  been  constantly  conveyed  thither  by  the  vessels 
trafficing  with  Guayaquil.  At  Acapulco  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  on 
board  a vessel  called'  the  San  Carlos,  which  came  from  the  river  San  Salva- 
dor, in  Costa  Rica,  ballasted  with  mud,  as  is  customary  in  those  parts.  The 
discharge  of  the  ballast  was  commenced  when  it  was  perceived,  from  the 
offensive  odour  it  emitted,  that  the  mud,  which  probably  contained  much 
vegetable  and  animal  substance,  had  entered  into  a state  ot  putrefaction. 
On  the  same  day,  the  mate,  the  second  mate,  and  two  sailors  fell  ill  with 
the  yellow  fever.  Before  taking  them  to  the  hospital,  there  had  already 
been  two  cases  in  the  town,  both  fatal.  Here  all  communication  with 
the  sick  on  board  was  suspended,  since  it  was  Sunday,  when  only  the 
necessary  guard  was  on  board ; and  nevertheless  the  epidemic  continued 
its  ravages  on  shore.  Three  days  afterwards,  there  were  more  than  twen- 
ty-five cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  town. 

The  yellow  fever,  like  the  cholera , breaks  out  simultaneously  in  different 
towns  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  different  points  distant  from  the 
towns,  among  people  who  have  had  no  communication  with  the  sick. 
For  example,  when  the  epidemic  of  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  at  Acapul- 
co, there  were  three  days  afterwards  cases  of  this  epidemic  at  a distance 
in  a straight  line,  of  fifty-six  leagues,  (at  Yguala,)  without  there  having 
17 
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to  possibility  of  any  t 

tance  in  three  days,  since  the  bad  condition  i 

communication.  . that  there  is  a gradual  and 

■ In  the  yelUm/emr,  as  » ■ t K1S.S  tiff  dU»  is 
local  development  of  the  toao,  »«  « nomker. 

mmmm 

mmmmm 

^«zz,  s-to-totoy  ■ 

“??  th,  yellow  fiver,  as  in  cholera,  the  disease,  instead  of  spreading  from 
hot  t house,  4 tie  district  or  locality  which  it 

in  quite  a remarkable  manner,  to  certain  hous  s trw -rrain  rooms 

certain  houses  on  the  same  side  of  the  street;  an  ftV.^n  * y ^ 
of  the  same  house.  This  latter  assertion  I saw  verified  atje  ^ 
where,  in  the  great  barracks  of  the  Southern  port,  ^ a^rtment^h 
windows  of  which  faced  the  Southwest,  furnished  a much  larger  ninn. 
of  cases  than  those,  the  windows  of  which  faced  the  sea.  , in. 

One  would  naturally  be  led  to  believe  that  theie. , ^ foun(j  a 

fection  existed,  in  a hospital  containing  all  the  sic  ',  r rohabilitv  offers 
place  of  safety ; it,  nevertheless,  is  that  which,  m < P suffer  there 
more  of  it  than  is  supposed.  > Physicians  are  never  s^n  to  ^tlmre 

from  the  disease,  more  than  in  the  just  propoition  o the 

unacclimated  servants,  more  immediately  m comm  '■  1 - ,. 

sick,  the  orderlies,  and  others,  if  the  ventilation  and  the  ^Pbn® 
good,  generally  suffer  less  than  the  soldiers  of  t e -lairac  s, 
come  into  proximity ; for  while  they  are  in  service  .Hhehoyt, A,  to ey 
are  not  exposed  either  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  mg  i <-^P  ‘ ' • 

drunken  excesses.  It  is  a fact  which  I observed  m the  ^ary  and  «vd 
hospital,  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  is  a fact,  too,  that  the  supp  •y-  . r 

never  communicated  itself  to  the  patients  in  the  surgica  c ep 
to  the  convalescent;  although  they  occupied  contiguous  >e*  > m • 
hospital.  My  uncle,  the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  in  his  politico  ' s>a.  _ 
kingdom  of  New  Spain,  vol.  iv,p.  171,  makes  the  following 

“ It  is  incontestable  that  the  vomito  is  not  contagious  a • 

In  most  countries  the  common  people  consider  many  diseases  c.on  jH? 
which  do  not  possess  this  character;  but  public  opinion  111  - 

has  never  interdicted  the  unacclimated  foreigner  from  approac  g 
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the  bed  of  individuals  attacked  with  the  vomito.  Not  a single  fact 
can  be  cited  which  establishes  the  probability  that  immediate  contact, 
or  the  breath  of  the  dying,  are  dangerous  for  those  who,  not  being 
acclimated,  take  care  of  the  sick.  On  the  continent  of  Equinoctial 
America  the  yellow  fever  is  no  more  contagious  than  the-  intermit- 
tent fevers  of  Europe/’  _ . . „ . 

Contagion  or  Non-Contagion  may  be  resumed  in  the  lollowing  man- 
ner: It  is  a terrestrial  poison,  engendered  in  new  comers  by.  a high 
state  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  which  cannot  exist  without  this  heat ; 
but  it  affects  nobody  through  vicinity  to  the  sick,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ported in  pure  atmospheres. 

The  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  like  those  of  cholera,  take  place  prin- 
cipally during  the  night,  as  I had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  barracks  at 
Vera  Cruz.  Another  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two  diseases, 
and  epidemic  diseases  in  general,  is  that  the  epidemic  poison,  whatever 
it  may  be,  affects  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  man.  The  yellow  fever , 
like  the  cholera,  is  not  subject  to  any  rule  of  gradual  progression,  or  of 
proportional  severity,  but  decimates  certain  localities,  while  it  spares, 
or  only  slightly  affects  others  closely  adjacent.  For  example,  in  the 
epidemic  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  in  Mexico,  we 
observed  that  Tyxtla  and  Iguala  it  made  numerous  victims,  while  at 
Cuernavaca,  situate  between  the  two  towns,  there  was  not  a single  case. 

The  influence  of  humidity  in  hastening  the  progress  of  cholera  is 
generally  admitted;  the  proof  is  quite  as  complete  as  to  the  equally 
powerful  effect  of  this  influence  in  localizing  the  yellow  fever;  partic- 
ularly of  that  humidity  which  rises  from  the  foul  sea  shores.  The 
slime  and  mud  of  rivers,  canals,  ponds,  road-ditches,  and  those  about 
garrisons ; the  mud  and  mire  of  unpaved  streets,  lanes  and  alleys,  and 
yards  of  cities  and  towns;  and  the  drainages  and  percolations  fiom 
sewers  and  cesspools  are  frequent  causes  of  humidity  in  small,  low. 
houses.  But  the  strongest  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  proximity  of 
marshes ; and  as  at  Vera  Cruz  this  is  a cause  which  prevails  all  the 
year,  this  is  why  the  malignant  character  of  this  disease  develops  it- 
self in  the  manner  we  daily  see  it. 

We  have  still  to  make  some  researches  on  the  following  question : 
‘‘  Does  the  yellow  fever  differ  from  the  marsh  or  remittent  fever  of  hot 
countries,  (endemic  at  Acapulco,)  oris  it  the  same  fever  under  a nun  <: 
aggravated  forml 

l am  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  countries  which  can  engender  fever 
the  yellow  fever  is  its  most  concentrated  form ; I believe  it  intimately 
allied  in  its  nature  and  in  its  causes  to  ordinary  fevers,  especially  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whether  the  type  of  those  fevers  is 
remittent  as  on  the  shore  of  Yucatan,  or  continuous  as  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Acapulco.  . 

I do  not  believe  it  more  peculiar  or  less  indigenous  to.  the  latitudes  in 
which  it  commonly  appears,  than  the  common  continuous  fever  is  at 
Acapulco. 
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The  form  of  vellow  fever,  or  that  which  is  accompanied  by  black  vomit, 
a form  taken  l the  only  true  type  of  the  di,.a«  aerphre; 
nence  over  the  ordinary  fever,  of  hot  <*u„tne»,  throng  the  ; 
nnaeelimated  persons  who  are  attacked  with  if  with  a frequency  so  muck 

there  ha.  been  the  dorter.  In  the  ataenee 

of £ tet  subjeete,  L might,  with  perfect  -toy,  Wy 
tain  that  the  yellow  fever  « a distinct  disease,  to  produce the 
hie  number  of  cases,  offering  the  peculiar  group  of  svmptoms,  and  t ic 
kind  of  issue  which,  according  to  them,  suffice  to  distinguish  it  Uom  the 
ordinary  fevers  of  the  country,  and  to  designate  it  as  an  essential  and 

TCfSTt' Vera  Cruz,  the  same  a.  in  Europe,  and  often  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year,  that  unhealthy  or  epidemic  seasons  envelop  the  entire 
population  and  then  a special  and  peculiar  form  of  the  disease  is  shown 
with  the  greatest  certainty  by  the  new  comer;  but  it  is  very  certain  t 
ordinary  or  healthy  seasons  for  the  natives,  are  the  contrary  {or  tim  new 
comer;  his  constitutional  susceptibility  appearing  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  force  in  the  cause,  and  consequently  many  peculiar  and  irregular 
irruptions  of  the  disease  are  confined  to  this  category  of  subjects. 

It  is  natural  that  we  are  forcibly  led  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
conclusions:  1st,  either  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  toreigner  furnishes 
a greater  activity  to  the  causes  which  produce  among  native*  a very  mit- 
igated disease;  2d,  or  that  for  some  end  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
ascertain,  he  is  alone  chosen  as  a victim  of  a disease  depending  on  came* 
which  differ  not  only  specifically  from  those  which  affect  the  native,  but 
which  are  as  variable  as  their  migrations.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
black  population  of  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  even  the  majority  of  people 
of  color,  who  suffer  from  putroadynamic  fevers,  and  all  other  diseases 
which  assail  the  white  race,  should  not  present,  under  any  form,  a disease 
indigenous  to  their  country?  To  say  that  they  have  it  m their  youth,  in 
a much  move  benignant  form,  is  to  throw  one’s  self  back  on  the  ordinary 
fevers  of  the  country,  and  to  abandon  the  sole  diagnostic,  the  ac  ' v omi  , 
by  which  a line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn ; it  is  to  admit,  m .act, 
that  benignant  continuous  or  remittent  fevers  are  the  terms  under  v uc 

the  natives  present  the  yellow  fever. 

The  colored  population,  and  acclimated  Europeans,  rarely  present,  the 
disease  in  its  intense  form,  under  which  it  attacks  the  new  comer , t ey 
ordinarily  only  suffer  from  remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  ana  aie  some- 
times altogether  exempt,  while  the- foreigner  is  the  solitary  victim  of  the 
yellow  fever ; — a fact  full  of  instruction,  if  the  blindness  of  tlieorv  per- 
mitted us  to  make  the  application  of  it.  Nothing,  I am  convinced,  can 
explain  this  anomaly,  except  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  loreigner  to 
the  noxious  influence  of  a climate  to  which  others  are  assimilated  ; the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  contagion,  at  the  period  when  it  is  known  he  is 
most  subject  to  the  mortal  effects  of  this  climate,  being  an  idea  too  im- 
probable to  allow  its  being  entertained. 

We  appear  to  have  chosen  in  preference  the  disease  of  the  foreigner, 
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who,  however  is,  of  all  individuals,  the  least  fit  to  represent  the  diseases 
of  a country,  as  well  in  the  character  or  the  degree  of  their  symptoms, 
as  in  their  pathological  conditions.  We  should  not  consider  as  at  all  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  diseases  of  Europe  and  of  their  fatality,  the 
results  which  should  follow  the  exposure  of  individuals  born  within  the 
tropics,  to  the  cold  and  vicissitudes  of  the  North;  why,  then,  should  we 
take  our  distinctive  mark,  our  point  of  departure  in  diagnosis,  not  from 
essential  traits  of  the  disease,  as  it  presents  itself  among  individuals  born 
in  the  tropics  where  that  disease  prevails,  but  from  a fortuitous  symptom, 
the  exudation  of  decomposed  blood  in  the  stomach,  a symptom  scarcely 
known  under  an  epidemic  form,  except  among  foreigners.  It  must  not 
be  believed  that  there  is  one  cause  of  disease  in  the  foreigner,  and  another 
for  the  native;  they  suffer  very  intelligible  modifications  of  the  same 
disease. 

We  constantly  see  cases  of  ordinary  endemic  fevers,  whether  bilious, 
remittent,  or  continuous,  prevail  simultaneously  with  the  yellow  fever,  in 
greater  or  less  number,  and  present  even  the  appearance  of  mortal  symp- 
toms, as  passive  haemorrhages : it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  distinguish,  during  half  and  sometimes  three-fifths  of  their  course, 
that  is  during  their  phase  of  excitation,  the  cases  which  terminate  thus, 
from  many  of  the  cases  of  ordinary  fevers. 

There  is  a great  analogy  between  the  important  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever  and  those  of  the  malignant  remittent ; collectively  these  fevers  dif- 
• fer  by  the  more  persistent  and  more  intense  character  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  former;  but  it  is  principally,  and  sometimes  only  by  the  presence  of 
black  vomit  among  the  last  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other,  a contingency,  or  to  make  use  of  a happier 
expression,  “ accident  d'une  saisonf  which,  according  to  my  view,  is  not  at 
all  essential  or  sufficient  to  separate  these  diseases  as  radically  unlike ; ce- 
rebro-gastric  affection,  a more  or  less  intense  yellow  suffusion,  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  suppression  of  urine,  haemorrhage  accompanied  by  de- 
jections and  vomitings  of  a more  or  less  dark  color,  proclaim,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  malignant  remittent  fever  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  yellow 
fever,  and  that  it  is,  like  it,  the  highest  degree.  This  degree,  for  the  rest, 
is  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  locality,  those  of  the  subject,  and 
the  violence  of  the  cause ; modifications  and  concurrent  differences  being 
able,  as  in  all  fevers,  to  produce  infinite  alterations  of  form. 

In  prolonged  cases  of  recognized  epidemic  yellow  fever,  marked  remis- 
sions have  frequently  been  observed.  Without  maintaining  that  the  yel- 
low fever  belpngs  to  a remittent  type,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  often  is 
so,  and  that  if  the  remissions  are  not  apparent,  it  is  to  the  violence  and 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  course  of  the  disease  it  must  be  attributed. 

I believe  that  the  yellow  fever  has  no  specific  character  or  pathogno- 
monic symptoms,  which  can  be  defined  in  its  course,  in  its  duration,  or 
in  its  attributes ; but  that  it  is  an  accidental  variety  of  a numerous  and 
variable  class  of  the  continuous  and  remittent  fevers  of  certain  latitudes  ; 
fevers  from  which  it  differs,  only  by  its  violence,  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
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and  its  final  phenomena.  Its  apparent  causes,  the  principal  and  essential 
symptoms,  and  its  pathological  conditions,  as  also  the  periods  of  it  - 
ception,  of  its  greatest  development  and  of  its  decline,  all  procdaim,  that 
it  is  like  those  other  fevers,  a variety  of  the  same  kind,  thaU^,* 
exactitude,  or  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  facte  in  cont^ic^on  m 
the  history  of  the  tropics,  be  subdivided  for  any essential  or  ap  preaab  e 
difference,  in  their  multiform  varieties,  notwithstanding  the  practical  uul 

ity  that  might  be  the  result.  ^ . 

0 Doe,  the  yellow  fever,  like  the  small  pox,  exempt  from  a second  at- 
tack, except  in  rare  examples  1 , .1  e 

1 believe  that  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  like  a certain  le  g 
residence,  gives  much  security  against  a second  attack 

or  of  the  form  which  terminates  in  black  vomit,  but  that  affords  on  y 
a slight  protection  against  those  which  I consider  other  forms  of  the 
disease,  or  those  which  attack  acclimated  individuals,  and  which  I be- 
lieve to  arise  from  the  same  causes.  The  . apparent,  exemption  then 
from  a second  attack  is  not  real;  the  same  fever  is  liable  to  return 
under  a different  form.  As  I have  already  said,  I cannot  believe  that 
there  is  one  cause  of  fever  for  the  acclimated,  and  another  for  the 
new  comer;  or  that  causes  capable  of  producing  the  yellow. fever, 
which  is  in  some  cases  only  a very  moderate  fever,  are  inactive,  or 
foreign  to  the  subsequent  fevers  inseparable  from  a long  residence. 

To  close  : I shall  say  that  however  positive  may  be  the  manner  m 
which  I have  expressed  my  opinions,  I have  purposed  to  give  them 
with  the  humility  appropriate  to  the  subject.  I implore  indulgence 
from  criticism,  and  I hope  that  they  will  be  received  for  what  they  may- 
be intrinsically  worth.  I ask  nothing  more.  w • VK 
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Matamobas,  April  1,  lo54. 

TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

I forward  a report  from  Dr.  Antonio  Lafon,  of  Matamoras ; I ref.r  to 
it  for  more  complete  statements  and  answers,  to  the  within  questions  1 
was  here  during  the  whole  of  the  yellow  fever,  but  of  course,  co  ,ave 
no  such  opportunities  as  that  gentleman,  for  observing  the  disease  on 
either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  surface  soil  is  a calcareous,  clayey  soil. 

The  water  used,  is  usually  taken  from  the  river  Rio  G-rande.  In  some 
few  cases  well  or  rain  water  may  be  used,  but  very  rarely. 

Disturbance  of  the  soil ; nothing  of  the  above  description  has  been 
practiced. 

The  Rio  Grande  runs  within  half  a mile  of  the  town. 

In  the  rainy  seasons  the  water  does  not  run  off  freely. 

The  wind  from  the  Southeast,  during  the  epidemic,  and  the  tempera- 
ture generally  very  warm  and  moist. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  lower  animals,  or  vegetable  kingdom 
were  effected  by  the  epidemic. 
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The  number  of  persons,  of  all  classes,  according  to  the  census  of  July, 
1853,  was  6,500.  In  making  the  census,  no  distinction  was  made  of  per- 
sons,'whether  adults,  over  or  under  age,  &c.,  nor  of  natives,  foreigners, 

There  were  322  deaths  in  Matamoras  from  yellow  fever,  but  no  statis- 
tics were  kept  of  the  different  ages  or  color  of  those  who  died. 

No  statistics  were  kept  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  taken  down 
with  the  yellow  fever  ; but  Dr.  Lafon,  whose  report  is  herewith  forwarded, 
states  that  the  natives  of  Matamoras  suffered  less  than  persons  from  the 
interior  of  Mexico,  and  other  parts. 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  took  place  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1853. 

The  disease  prevailed  without  distinction  of  classes,  habits,  age,  &c, 

Q. — Do  you  regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever  ? A I do. 
Q . — Have  you  ever  seen  this  disease  before  ? A. — I have.  Q. — If 

you  have,  state  where  ? A. — In  Matamoras,  in  1847.  T.  J.  D. 


[Translated  by  Prof.  Tornos,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.] 
TESTIMONY  OF  ANTO.  LAFON,  D.  M.  P.,  MATAMORAS, 

[THROUGH  AMERICAN  VICE-CONSUL,  THOS.  J.  DIRGAN,  ESQ.] 

Rqwrt  on  the  Yellow  Fever  in  the  City  of  Matamoras , from  September , 

1853,  to  January , 1854. 

TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Matamoras,  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Bravo  del 
Norte,  in  lat.  25deg.  53min.  North,  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the 
bank  of  the  said  river,  and  also  at  a distance  (in  a direct  line)  of  eight 
leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  account  of  the 
little  consistency  of  the  soil,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  continually  chang- 
ing, leaving  over  those  parts  which  it  abandons,  lakes  (esteros)  which 
if°they  become  dry  after  some  time,  are  again  formed  at  great  inun- 
dations, so  that  there  have  been  periods  in  which  the  inhabitants  have 
been  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  lakes.  Notwithstanding,  since 
1847  there  are  only  two  permanent  lakes,  one  to  the  North,  the  other 
to  the  East,  which  wash  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Matamoras  has,  as  its  neighboring  city  on  the  left  of  the  Rio  Bravo, 
at  about  a mile  distant,  Brownsville,  in  the  State  ot  Texas,  (TJ.  S.)  . 

The  soil  of  Matamoras  is  of  very  late  formation — at  the  surface  is 
found  a large  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  but  a little  dense,  undei- 
neath  another  layer  of  clay,  and  at  four  or  five  feet  commences  a sane , 
being  the  deposit  of  the  alluvial  soil;  at  a depth  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  you  find  sweet  water  in  certain  spots,  and  in  others  salt  water, 
another  where  there  is  nothing  but  clay  the  water  is  of  bad  quality, 
and  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  even  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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which  has  caused  the  death  of  several  laborers  who  have  descended 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  wells. 

The  immediate  deposits  of  water  are  the  above  named  Rio  Bravo, 
and  the  lakes  ; these  waters  are  of  ordinary  quality ; that  of  the  lakes, 
which  is  stagnant  water,  and  is  changed  as  soon  as  it  mixes  with  the 
river,  is  only  fit  for  washing  purposes  and  for  animals  The  water  ot 
the  river  is  the  only  potable  water  generally  used  ; it  contains  in 
solution  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  those  of  the  wells 
show  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 


Matamoras  lies  in  a plain  exposed  to  all  winds  ; those  most  frequent- 
ly prevailing  are  the  North  and  South,  which  may  be  called  prevalent 
The  North  winds  appear  generally  in  October,  and  continue  until 
April,  and  last  one,  two  and  eight  days,  and  sometimes  m the  depth  ot 
winter,  until  fifteen  days.  These  winds  cool  the  atmosphere  exceed- 
ingly, so  that  it  is  not  seldom  seen  that  the  thermometer  falls  in  less 
than  one  or  two  hours,  ten  to  fifteen  degrees,  Centigrade. 

The  predominant  wind,  during  the  epidemic,  was  the  southeast. 
The  temperature  was  generally  warm  and  damp ; in  the  night  it  was 
less  warm  and  more  damp.  In  the  month  of  November,  from  the 
18th  to  the  21st,  there  occurred  three  or  four  days  of  heavy  rain. 
The  epidemic  was  then  at  its  greatest  height,  and  it  may  he  said  that 
this  rain  had  contributed  to  the  increase  and  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
cases  of  yellow  fever. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  exact  particulars  of  the  meteoro- 
logical observations,  as  I made  none  ; yet  I will  affirm,  as  it  appears 
to  me  important,  that  the  winter  of  1850  was  considerably  severe,  in- 
asmuch as  the  lakes  in  that  year  were  frozen  over  for  three  days, 
and  the  cold  winds  prevailed  frequently;  that  further,  in  the  years 
1851  and  1852  the  winters  were  so  only  in  name ; that  in  these  two 
years,  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  there  were  fre- 
quent risings  in  the  river  Bravo,  caused  by  the  rivers  and  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  it,  at  considerable  distance  Irom 
this  city — that  iu  those  same  years  prevailed  a torrefying  aridity- 
on  the  coast  during  the  summer  ; and  that  another  aridity  just  as  great 
succeeded  in  the  summer  of  1853,  that  in  the  months  of  the  rise  of 
the  river,  and  the  consecutive  months  of  the  years  .1851  and  1S52 
prevailed  an  epidemic  of  stubborn  intermittent  fever,  whose  virulence 
was  greater  than  in  anterior  years ; and  that  lastly  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1853,  the  epidemic  was  not  intermittent,  but  yel- 
low fever,  which  some  authors,  including  myself,  are  disposed  to 
consider  as  a pernicious  intermittent  fever,  hi  origin  and  nature,  and 


many  points  analogous. 

III. 


Our  attention  was  not  called  to  any  particular  phenomena  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  which  might  not  be  common  in  other 
years. 
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IV. 

The  population  of  this  city,  according  to  statistics  made  up  in  the 
last  July,  amounted  to  6,500  inhabitants.  These  are  either  descend- 
ants of  the  pure  European  race,  or  mixed  with  European  and  native, 
thereby  being  a less  number  of  natives,  and  very  few  negroes,  mulat- 
toes  or  quadroons.  In  the  statistics  which  we  have  referred  to  in  the 
Secretary’s  office  of  the  corporation  of  this  city,  no  division  in  the 
number  of  the  natives  of  the  city  has  been  made  between  that  of  the 
strangers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  on  this  account  I will  not  enlarge  more  on 
this  particular. 

,V. 

In  the  course  of  the  epidemic  in  this  city,  I had  in  my  practice  alone 
thirty-one  cases  of  death  by  yellow  fever : 

Eight  under  10  years  of  age,  six  males  and  two  females; 

Twenty-three  above  10  years,  sixteen  males  and  seven  females; 

Of  whom  nineteen  were  natives  of  this  city,  or  resided  in  it  for  many 
years,  and  twelve  were  strangers,  of  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic, whose  residence  in  this  city  had  been  only  a few  days,  or  at  most  a 
year. 

VI. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  of  yellow  fever  that  fell  under  my 
observation  there  were 

Twenty-two  subjects  under  10  years,  fifteen  males,  seven  females; 

Eighty-six  do.  above  10  years,  fifty-five  males,  thirty-one  females; 
Of  whom  thirty-two,  (twelve  of  whom  died,  and  twenty  recovered) 
were  strangers,  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  and  were  recently  estab- 
lished in  Matamoras;  six  (three  of  whom  recovered,  and  three  died) 
whose  natal  country  is  not  known,  nor  when  they  arrived  here ; and 
seventy-six  (fifty-seven  of  whom  recovered,  and  nineteen  died)  natives 
of  the  city,  or  residents  for  many  years. 

VII. 

The  first  case  of  the  yellow  fever  which  presented  itself  to  me  in  the 
city,  occurred  on  the  22d  September,  in  the  servant  of  a doctor,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  the  city  of  Victoria.  The  sickness  showed  itself  in 
her  with  the  following  symptoms  : shivering,  headache,  pain  in  the 
waist  and  limbs,  red  eyes  and  full  of  tears,  face  with  the  appearance  of 
typhus,  pain  in  the  stomach,  frequent  nausea  and  vomitings,  insatiable 
thirst,  skin  warm  and  dry,  pulse  full  and  quick;  in  the  night  giddiness 
and  sleeplessness  ; nevertheless,  these  symptoms  are  not  continual ; then 
perspiration  takes  place  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  and  with  this  the  rest 
of  the  symptoms  disappear,  to  return  again  with  the  regularity  which 
is  observable  in  intermittent  fevers  of  a similar  type.  But  notwith- 
standing this  8imi  lanty,  I say  that  the  case  of  which  I am  speaking  was 
yellow  fever,  for  the  following  reasons : the  appearance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aforesaid  fever  was  the  same  which  this  woman  showed 
and  which  is  common  in  those  attacked  with  yellow  fever ; the  vomitings, 
if  even  they  are  common  at  the  time  of  the  chill  in  the  first  attack,  cease 
18 
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tWWhedoT  “tending  this  sick  woman,  a rumor  spread  through 

the  city  ^'^^^^^y'am^altbtmgh^IwM^^'inw^tigat^^e^tmth 
ti.h^  friend,  (the 

3-  and  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  disease  had  become  general  in 
a manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  it  having  entered  that  city  fifteen  o 

tWThe  fecond^case0 which  came  under  my  observation  in  Matamoras 
was  that  of  a child,  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  in  which  I agisted 
Dr  Ortega.  I had  been  called  in  for  consultation,  twelve  hours  before 
the  childSdied.  At  my  first  visit  it  had  been  three  days  ill  ; bloody 
evacuations,  pulse  slow  and  weak,  cold  perspiration,  vomiting  every 
now  aS  th^of  viscous  matter.  One  hour  before  death,  these  vom  t- 
ings  were  of  a black  hue,  characteristic  ; so  that  in  this  case  the  dis- 

tinievennoa8e™oMurredain°my°^^^ice  from  .he  4,h  October  .0  .h, 
24th  of  the  same  month,  after  which  date  the  yellow  fever  becan 
reign  as  an  epidemic  in  this  city,  for  at  the  same  time  every  one  of  the 
faculty,  both  in  this  city  and  in  Brownsville  had  some  case  or  other 

under  treatment.  . , . , . -i 

According  to  more  authentic  dates,  the  epidemic  began  to  prevaxl 

in  this  city  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  it  had  somewhat  spread  in  the 
neighboring  city ; and  from  circumstances  of  which  I am  aw  are, 
appears  that  it  was  brought  from  New  Orleans  to  this,  not  by  sea,  but 
by  land;  then  Galveston,  Corpus  Christi,  Point  Isabel,  and  Broi 
ville  were  successively  attacked,  after  an  interval  of  ume  muc 
than  that  which  it  takes  to  cross  the  short  space  ot  the  gult  whicn 
separates  these  cities  one  from  the  other,  cities  between  whici  t eie 

are  now  perhaps  daily  communications  by  sea.  , . . .. 

As  regards  the  cause  which  produces  the  yellow  fever,  1 thin  1 
lies  in  the  atmosphere  ; the  said  disease  spreading  by  infection  and  no 
by  contagion;  for  I have  seen  many  persons  in  contact  direct,  wi 
some  suffering  under  the  disease,  and  they  escaped  it,  Men;  whilst 
afterwards,  without  any  knowm  cause,  they  were  suddenly  attache 

and  even  succumbed  to  it.  , 

A miasma  existing  in  the  atmosphere  produces  yellow'  lever  ; ana 
that  miasma,  if  not  that  which  produces  intermittent  fever,  ought  to 
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bear  much  resemblance  to  it ; for  it  has  been  observed  here,  that,  as 
well  in  this  epidemic  as  in  the  accounts  of  intermittent  fevers,  the 
whole  Southern  population,  which  are  not  in  the  direction  of  the  winds 
passing  above  the  lakes,  have  been  proportionally  very  little  visited 
by  these  terrible  azotes. 

VIII. 

The  yellow  fever  has  no  consideration  for  the  different  classes  of 
society  attacking,  equally  the  rich  and  the  poor,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young.  In  1841,  when  this  fever  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
this  port,  that  which  I have  just  mentioned  could  be  better  observed 
than  in  the  present  epidemic,  for  then  more  than  half  the  population 
were  attacked,  a great  part  of  whom  died,  as  much  the  natives  as 
strangers  who  had  never  lived  in  the  focus  of  such  a terrible  azote. 

In  the  present  epidemic  more  mildness  was  observable ; for  many 
persons  resident  in  this  port  for  two  or  three  years,  either  were  not 
attacked,  or  if  so,  with  little  violence,  a great  many  of  them  being 
saved,  and  the  yellow  fever  venting  its  intensity  on  the  strangers 
recently  established,  or  whose  residence  did  not  exceed  one  year ; 
the  mortality  being  among  those  attacked,  as  one  to  three. 

Although  no  particular  class  is  free  from  the  ^disease,  one  cannot 
deny  that  the  sanitary  precautions  of  the  rich  are  much  more  favorable 
to  a good  result,  if  attacked — a greater  mortality  being  observable 
among  the  poor,  on  account  of  the  want  of  those  precautions  which 
means  afford. 

IX. 

General  symptoms  observed  in  the  first  stage : shivering,  eyes 
wild,  fixed,  full  of  tears,  heavy  and  red,  with  great  pain  in  the  sockets, 
extension  of  the  pupils,  flushed  cheeks,  cephalalgia  very  intense 
towards  the  forehead,  ruddy  tongue  at  the  sides  and  the  tip,  covered 
in  the  centre  with  a whitish  or  yellowish  coat,  skin  burning  and  dry, 
seldom  moist,  pulse  hard,  less  and  less  frequent,  and  generally  full ; 
pains  in  the  lumbar  region  and  in  the  limbs,  with  cramps  often  in 
the  feet  and  legs,  the  stomach  seldom  painful  to  the  touch,  nausea 
and  vomitings — first  of  undigested  food,  then  of  bilious  matter ; im- 
patience, thirst ; at  times  moderate,  at  others  violent ; costiveness  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  cases,  reddish  urine,  and  somewhat  abundant; 
appearance  as  from  typhus. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  begins  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
day,  jaundice  and  haemorrhage  appears.  The  face  assumes  a strong 
yellowish  color,  which  commences  to  be  observed  in  the  conjunctiva. 
Diarrhoea  then  takes  place  ; at  first,  viscous,  afterwards  bioody,  or 
even  the  blood  flows  through  various  natural  apertures.  There  exists 
much  agitation  and  anxiety  while  this  jaundice  and  haemorrhage 
occur;  then  ensues  a painful  crisis,  during  which  the  suppression  or 
the  retention  of  the  urine  is  observed;  vomiting  and  evacuations  of 
a black  color.  Sometimes  in  the  agitation  which  accompanies  this 
second  stage,  succeeds  a general  warmth,  a deceiving  calmness. 
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during  which  the  skin  becomes  fresh  and  moist,  the  pulse  regular, 
although  slow,  and  the  spirits  of  the  patient  revive  with  the s hope  of 
a sneedv  recovery.  But  this  state  lasts  but  a short  time,  lor  quickly 
return  restlessness,  the  pains,  and  besides  these,  vomitings,  and  then 

deinhseomee  cases  there  is  no  exterior,  but  interior  haemowh^e,  ob- 
servable by  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  drowsiness  of  the  body. 

This  epidemic  did  not  declare  itself  in  this  city  suddeidy,but,  as 
I have  said,  gradually,  several  isolated  cases  being  observed  at  the 
beginning,  and  very  easy  to  be  mistaken,  (no  epidemic  raging  at  the 
time  ) with  certain  cases  of  bilious  or  violent  intermittent  fever. 
^Notwithstanding,  if  at  the  beginning,  as  at  the  end  of  the  ep,d*lo, 
less  violence  was  observed  in  its  course,  and  always  an  interim. .-ion 
in  its  symptoms,  which  made  it  comparable  to  strong  mtermittent  fever 
this  same  intermission  was  observed,  also  at  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  among  certain  individuals  attacked  who  were  natives  j 
the  port,  and  had  not  had,  at  other  periods  of  the  epidemic,  the  yellow 
fever  or  who,  without  being  natives  of  this  port,  lived  in  it  for  five 
or  six  years.  From  which  it  may  be  deduced  with  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  yellow  fever  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mtermittent  fever, 
from  which  it  differs  solely  by  its  greater  violence. 

The  duration  (generally)  of  this  disease  in  the  more  serious  case., 
was  from  three  and  a half  to  four  days,  these  cases  being  among  per- 
sons recently  arrived,  or  not  sufficiently  acclimated.  Among  the 
natives  of  the  port,  or  among  the  acclimated,  the  disease,  although  1 
might  terminate  in  death,  lasted  much  longer,  and  this  in  proportion 
to  the  being  acclimated,  which  diminishes  much  the  virulence  ot  the 
disease,  without  exception  in  this  respect  of  even  the  aged  persons. 

Of  the  108  cases  of  yellow  fever,  I noticed  in  twenty-six  there  were 
vomitings  or  black  evacuations  ; of  which  twenty-six,  twenty-three 
died  and  three  recovered  ; of  these  three,  two  had  been  attacked  aT 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  and  were  natives;  and  the  other, 
recently  arrived,  owed  his  recovery,  without  doubt,  to  the  goo  or- 
tune  of  having  been  among  the  last  attacked,  when  the  epidemic  a 
lost  its  virulence.  This  case  was  very  curious  ; the  subject,  a cln  a 
of  nine  years  of  age,  of  a very  weak  constitution,  had  suffered  irom 
pleurisy  many  times,  and  still  has  the  germ  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 
It  was  the  last  case  observed  in  my  practice  ; in  fact,  the  last  case 

in  the  whole  city.  _ . , 

In  thirty-six  cases  there  was  jaundice,  of  which  twenty -three 
recovered  and  thirteen  died;  and  in  twenty  cases  haemorrhage,  thir- 
teen dying  and  seven  recovering. 

In  general,  the  prodroma  were  of  short  duration,  being,  at  most, 
twenty-four  hours.  The  subject  is  within  the  focus  of  the  infection. 
Scarcely  has  the  poison,  or  whatever  cause  of  the  disease,  penetrated 
into  his  economy,  but  he  begins  to  feel  its  presence  and  provokes  it  s 
elimination. 
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The  epidemic  ■which  reigned  in  this  city,  was  the  real  yellow  fever, 
similar  to  that  which  raged  in  New  Orleans,  in  Galveston,  Corpus 
Christi  and  Brownsville,  &c.,  and  requires  no  more  confirmation  than 
the  history  of  the  epidemic  itself. 

I have  only  been  practicing  five  years ; and  although  I had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  this  disease,  at  least  as  an  epidemic,  still  I had 
noticed  in  this  port  several  perfectly  well  marked  cases. 

Of  the  108  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  I observed  in  the  last  epidemic, 
I have  already  said,  in  paragraph  VI.,  how  many  died,  and  how  many 
recovered. 

This  epidemic  committed  ravages  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  the 
little  villages  adjoining,  and  in  rural  habitations ; and  I am  sure  that  in 
several  of  them  the  disease  appeared  before  it  entered  the  city. 

The  number  of  victims  by  yellow  fever,  according  to  the  statistics  made 
up  in  the  office  of  the  corporation  of  this  city,  was  322  in  6,500  in- 
habitants, which  number  we  have  said  the  city  contained. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WM.  JAMESON. 

Quito  Ecuador,  March  22,  1854. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  Guayaquil,  situated  on  the  Western  bank 
of  a navigable  river  bearing  the  same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Pacific  in  lat.  2 deg.  15m.  South.  Its  limits  and  boundaries  are  the 
Pacific  on  the  West  and  South-west ; towards  the  East  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  towards  the  North  the  provinces  of  Manabi  and  Esweraldas. 

The  surface  soil  is  clayey  for  some  distance  above  Guayaquil,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  river  supplies  the  water  used  by  the  inhabitants.  That  procured 
by  digging  wells  is  brackish,  and  therefore  unfit  for  domestic  use.  Even 
the  river  water  possesses  this  quality  during  the  period  of  the  dry  season, 
and  must  be  brought  down  from  a situation  on  the  river  considerably  above 
Guayaquil,  where  the  ocean  tide  is  not  so  perceptible. 

Disturbance  of  the  soil ; nothing  of  the  above  description  has  been 
practiced. 

Position  with  regard  to  rivers,  bayous,  &c.  ; probably  at  some  remote 
period  the  province  of  Guayaquil  was  covered  by  the  ocean — it  presents 
an  extensive  tract  of  level  country  interspersed  with  a few  isolated  hills 
crowned  with  a luxuriant  vegetation  of  forest  trees.  From  the  end  of 
December  to  the  beginning  of  May,  it  is  almost  under  water,  and  becomes 
navigable  in  canoes.  The  inundation  is  caused  by  the  rains  poured  down 
in  the  interior  during  the  above  mentioned  period.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  to  within  a short  distance  of  Guayaquil,  present  a rank  vegetation 
of  lofty  Mangroves,  the  roots  of  which  are  alternately  bathed  and  left  dry 
by  the  salt  tide.  The  clayey  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil  is  impreg- 
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nated  with  salt,  and  produces  in  abundance  a species  of  Salwernea , from 

in  weather  ? » U . - 
dryness,  hot  or  cold,  or  the  prevalence  of  rams  and  fogs,  winds,  &c., 

during  the  existence  of  the  fever.  . , , , • 

I am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  were  effected  by  the  epi- 
demic-neither  did  its  operation  extend  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  during 

tlThe' popltion  is  estimated  at  about  15,000  inhabitants,  probably  one 
third  whites.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  authentic  information  on  this  head  ; 
when  the  Government  issues  an  order  to  form  a census,  the  people  gen- 
erally imagine  that  the  ultimate  object  is  to  recruit  for  the  army,  or  to 
exact  a contribution— any  inquiry  is  consequently  evaded.  The  foreign 
population,  probably  altogether  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  ^ ampin Qf 
natives  of  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Italy.  The  natives  of 
Panama,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast  within  the  tropics,  such  as 
Carthagena,  Santa  Maveba,  Laguayra  and  Puerto  CabeUo,  mvambly 
escaped  the  epidemic ; also  the  natives  of  the  interior,  and  even  Euro. 
Deans  who  had  previously  resided  in  these  countries. 

When  the  epidemic  assumed  an  alarming  character,  perhaps  about  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  town,  consequently  there  remained 
about  10,000,  of  these  1,691  died  within  the  period  of  six  months.  In 
the  neighboring  villages  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Guayaquil,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  may,  in  the  aggregate,  be  stated  to  amount  to  in- 

cluding the  5,000  from  Guayaquil,  the  mortality  did  not  exceed  /(JO 
Population  of  Guayaquil  with  its  dependant  villages  28,000  ; number  ot 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  2,391,  or  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Among  the  colored  it  was  not  so  generally  fatal  as  among  the  whites ; 
although  many  of  the  former  were  severely  attacked 

My  first  case  occurred  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  Sept.,  Ic4~.  (ror 

other  cases  see  Appendix.  )*  . . 

I do  not  know  of  any  case  which  appeared  to  have  originated  sponta- 
neously ; several  individuals  who  took  the  precaution  of  isolating  tru-m- 
selves  by  retiring  to  the  country,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  tcwn, 
escaped  the  epidemic  during  the  three  years  that  it  prevailed,  cue 
individuals  were  exposed  to  the  same  endemic  influences.. 

The  vicinity  of  ponds,  swamps,  &c.,  and  I may  add  a high  temperature, 
certainly  favors  the  development  of  yellow  fever  ; but  another  cause  will 
be  superaded,  and  that  I conceive  to  be  a specific  infection. 

People  recently  arrived  from  temperate  countries,  as  well  as  the  natives 
from  the  elevated  regions  of  the  interior,  suffered  more  severely  than 
those  of  the  coast  •,  women  less  so  than  men ; contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, many  individuals  habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits,  (or  professed 
drunkards,)  although  severely  attacked,  recovered. 

Occasionally  commenced  mildly  with  symptoms  resembling  a violent 


*The  appendix,  we  regret  to  soy,  never  came  to  hand. 
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oatarrh  •,  but  generally  the  attack  was  of  a more  violent  character,  with 
rarely  any  premonitory  simptom,  the  patient  being  seized  with  sudden 
and  violent  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  severe  pains  in  the  loins,  thighs  and 
knees  ; no  remarkable  heat  of  skin  ; weakness  and  oppression  of  the  pulse  ; 
eyes  injected  and  watery,  with  intolerance  of  light;  tongue  moist  and 
covered  with  a whitish  fur,  red  at  the  edges  ; costiveness  ; tension  and 
pain  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the  epigastric  region- 

Yellowness  of  skin  with  the  latter  stage,  appearing  first  about  the  neck 
and  face  and  afterwards  extending  Over  the  whole  body. 

Hemorrhage  was  frequently  observed  first  from  the  gums,  which  became 
remarkably  spongy,  the  blood  not  coajulating  ; also  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  the  ears,  the  anus  and  the  uterus,  in  cases  terminating  fatally. 

Kemittent  fevers  were  equally  prevalent  as  on  former  occasions,  and 
when  these  assumed  a malignant  character,  were  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  true  yellow  fever.  Their  origin  could  be  traced  to  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter,  and  their  symptoms  characterized  by 
slight  intermissions. 

Q ■ — Assuming  the  propagation  of  the  disease  from  exposure  either  to 
an  infected  atmosphere,  to  personal  communication  with  the  sick,  or  con- 
tact with  goods  or  clothing,  either  of  the  sick  or  transmitted  from  a local- 
ity considered  infected,  what  time  intervened  between  said  exposure  and 
the  appearance  of  premonitory  symptoms,  and  also  the  development  of 
the  disease  ? 

A. — Generally  within  a period  varying  from  -six  to  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  Indians  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  interior  who  descended  to  Osa- 
bahayo  for  objects  of  traffic,  frequently  returned  with  the  germ  Of  the 
malady,  and  perished  on  the  road.  At  Angas,  3,028  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  many  died  of  the  fever  contracted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
Guayaquil,  but  in  no  case  was  it  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Angas. 

Q ■ — Do  you  regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever I * * *  5 

A. — Yes. 

Q ■ — Have  you  ever  seen  this  disease  before  ? 

A. — No. 

Q.— Please  state  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  black  vomit  which  you 
have  seen  ? 


A. — I cannot  at  present  recollect. 

Q — Also  number  of  recoveries  thereafter  ? 

-A- — Scarcely  any  where  black  vomit  becomes  the  prominent  symptom. 
Q — State  the  number  of  cases  alleged  to  be  the  second  or  third  attacks, 
and  the  evidence  thereof? 


I know  of  none  from  personal  observation,  and  my  impression  is 
that  a person  who  had  once  experienced  an  attack  of  true  yellow  fever  is 

for  ever  secure  from  a second  attack ; even  should  he  have  afterwards 

lived  in  a cold  climate  and  afterwards  returns  to  the  coast  where  the  fever 

was  actually  prevailing. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  persons  attendant  on  the 
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sick,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  it*  possible  causes  and  eSj°  ;W 
never  having  had  it,  who  have  entirely  escaped  the  epide^. 

A.— I believe  that  none  escaped  who  had  not  previously  Hal  me 

epidemic.^  ^ y<jllow  fever  ever  occur  in  the  rural  districts,  or  if  con- 

veyjdmhere  from  ^ 11^°  population  distributed 

on  the  alluvial  country’  forming  the  province  of  Guayaquil 

O.— Is  it  a new  fever?  Does  it  come  from  abroad,  and  if  so  from 
whence  ? if  of  domestic  origin— what  has  produced  it  r 

q' H W hat  probability  of  its  having  been  imported  from  Africa.  Were 
the  newly  imported  Africans  affected  by  it,  and  did  it  terminate  in  black 
vomit  ? Enclose  a copy  of  your  sanitary  measures. 

A. No  sanitary  measures  have  been  published. 


PUERTO  CABELLO. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE. 

Puebto  Cabello,  March  15,  1854. 

Hon  William  L.  Mabcy,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir:— I have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  inclose  answers  to  the  questions 

of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans. 

I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lacomb  for  his  kind  assistance.  Although  his 
remarks  are  lengthy,  I could  not  well  abridge  them  without  impairing 

their  force ; therefore  I have  sent  them  entire.  ..  , . 

Dr.  Lacomb  is  the  best  educated  and  most  skillful  physician  in  this 
city  • and  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
yellow  fever.  He  has  had  much  experience  and  extensive  practice. 

J I remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  Socthy  Grixalds. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  LACOMB. 

Answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans, 
each  number  corresponding  to  those  of  the  questions : 

1.  — The  name  of  the  locality  is  Puerto  Cabello.  . 

2.  — It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Carribean  Sea,  in  latitude  10 
degrees,  28  minutes  North ; extending  South  to  the  Province  of  Equador , 
and  extending  about  forty  miles  East  and  West  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

3.  — The  soil  is  mostly  sandy ; part  of  the  city  formerly  was  surrounded 
by  swamps ; which  have  been  filled  up  with  all  sorts  of  dirt,  horns  and 
bones  of  oxen,  and  continually  with  Indian  cornstalks,  and  animal  manure 
or  dung  from  the  stables  of  the  city,  and  also  with  all  the  filth  of  the  houses. 
The  water  edges  of  the  port,  with  ballast  of  vessels  from  all  parts ; the 
city  and  port  are  surrounded  with  mangrove,  (phizophora,)  in  a circle  close 
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to  the  port;  extending  in  an  Easterly  direction,  from  North  to  South, 
and  with  elevated  mountains,  from  three-fourths  to  three  miles  from  the 
population.  Large  and  filthy  swamps  exist,  also,  in  some  parts  of  the 
city, and  in  a circle  surrounding  it.  From  East  to  West,  nearly  all  is  left 
to  time  and  nature  almost,  for  the  removal  of  such  nuisance.  The  water 
bottom  of  the  port  is  partly  muddy,  partly  carbonate  of  lime  coral,  and 
partly  of  sand  and  small  freestones. 

4 _The  drinking  water  used,  is  from  the  small  river  San  Ertebons, 
which  takes  its  sources  from  the  mountains,  some  five  or  six  leagues  oft ; 
the  water  is  of  the  purest  sort,  very  light,  and  soft,  when  filtered  through 
a stone,  as  performed  in  the  city,  and  when  taken  from  the  river, 
some  distance  from  the  city.  Heavy  rains  alter  much  the  quality  of  the 
water,  with  mud  and  ashes  proceeding  from  the  burning  of  the  bushes  on 
the  mountains  or  elevated  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April  and  May,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  so  as  to  cultivate  them.  Bowel  complaints  are  the  results, 
and  prevail  during  these  months,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantities 
of  potash  carried  down  into  the  river,  during  these  months,  by  the  first 
rains 

5.  — No  disturbance  of  the  soil,  further  than  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  building  houses ; of  little  consequence. 

6.  — [This  has  been  answered  in  reply  to  question  No.  3.] 

7.  — The  drainage  of  the  city,  although  mostly  paved,  is  very  bad  ; 
water  will,  in  many  parts,  remain  on  the  soil  after  rains  and  high  tides, 
(in  October,  November  and  December)  and  stagnate.  On  the  spots  in- 
dicated in  question  3d,  water  will  stagnate  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  and  create  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  perceptible  on  passing 
near  or  through  those  spots.  As  Health  and  Port  Physician  of  this  port, 
nine  years  previous  to  May,  1852,  all  my  exertions  to  obtain  from  the 
government  and  local  authorities  some  attention  on  the  subject  were  of 
no  value  whatever. 

8.  — As  regards  the  meteorology  of  the  locality,  as  far  as  I can  inform 
you,  the  weather  is  damp ; extremely  so  from  April  to  July  ; less  so  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year.  The  rainy  season  is  from  April  to  July 
and  August.  The  heat,  from  November  to  March,  is  from  72°  to  80°, 
Fahrenheit ; and  from  April  to  the  end  of  October,  trom  84°  to  92° ; in 
September,  till  the  middle  of  October,  sometimes  the  thermometer  rises 
to  96°,  and  even  to  100°  ; but  this  will  last  but  a few  hours,  now  and  then. 
Generally,  the  thermometer  begins  to  go  down  steadily  from  the  20th  of 
October.  The  climate  is  then  the  most  pleasant;  it  is  entirely  free  from 
fog ; cool  in  the  shade,  but  hot  in  the  sun.  Thunder  storms  and  light- 
ning are  very  prevalent  in  the  rainy  season  indicated,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  then  very  oppressive  and  very  hot.  The  wind  blows  generally  from  the 
East,  during  the  day  time,  and  from  ten  o’clock  at  night  until  early  in  the 
morning  from  the  Southwest.  This  latter  is  cool  and  damp,  and  gener- 
ally denominated  as  land  breeze;  in  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December,  the  wind  sometimes  blows  from  the  North  for  some  hours, 
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and  creates  affection,  of 

during  the  ^ du  'em  the  plains  of  the  country  which 

very  strong  and  on  the  natives,  seldom  affectmg  foreign- 

bnngs  on  feve  more  tpan  from  two  to  six  hours  at  a time, 

ers;  te  wnd  ^ora  k . are  generally  the  prevailing  diseases  of 

Remittent  and  intermittent  tc  influence  of  emetics,  cathartics  and 

the  place,  and  yi« M .nffuenoe^c fjmue. ^ ^ 

quinine.  The  low  cla.  se  , g^  y I e fetal  to  them  for  want  of 

Tvithout  credentials.  remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  is  during  the 

The  prevailing  penod  rule,  that  this  place  becomes 

rainy  seaso  J d th  Wealthiest  in  the  world,  when  strong 

entirely  free  fi  m di ^y^ence  of  rain  and  dampness  prevails;  the 

fever.  Since  March,  of  this  year,  disease  seems  to  have  disappeared  alto- 

§t-Have  not  observed  anything  remarkable  in  thefmMm^ble 
kingdoms.  Had  the  violent  earthquake  that  occurred  at  Cimiann,  any 
influence  on  the  creation  of  diseases  in  this  place,  which  we  had  not 

The*  of  the  whole  district,  (cantone)  including  the  city  is  9,500  . 

neewyinff  an  immense  ^nt  of  lend.  The  population  is  what  is .caUed 
bv  theSpaniards  an  ollapodrida,  or,  in  other  words,  a mixture  of  whites, 
Indians  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  all  the  other  variations  of  skim  genera 
found  in  the  population  of  Venezuela ; and  where  everybody  » whi ( - 
though  black  mostly,)  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  tkenumle  ' 

whites^r^e  numi:)er  0f  deaths  from  yellow  fever  were — French,  about  20 , 
Spaniards,  35,  including  those  of  the  man-of-war  Gen.  \ aides  ; Greo 
of  the  place,  about  10;  Creoles  from  the  interior,  6 ; Americans,  11, 

other  foreigners,  G8. 
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j2. With  the  exception  of  four  or  five,  all  those  indicated  in  question 

llth”,  died  of  yellow  fever.  Except  three  or  four  German  women,  all 
were'  men  and  boys  from  the  shipping ; cannot  tell  the  number  that  were 
taken  sick* 

13  _In  August,  1852,  a Danish  brig  of  war  came  from  Santa  Cruz  to 
St  Thomas,  having  lost  many  of  her  crew,  in  those  islands  and  at  sea, 
from  there  here,  of  yellow  fever ; several  of  the  men  had  been  thrown  into 
deep  water  near  the  Island  of  Gayaguasa,  three  miles  from  this  port ; 
and  several  were  buried  in  the  Foreign  Burial  Ground  of  this  place ; at 
that  time  the  city  was  most  healthy.  The  commander  of  the  said  brig 
declared,  supported  by  his  vice-consul,  that  he  had  no  yellow  fever  on 
board ; but  as  statements  to  the  contrary  had  been  made  to  the  Mayor, 
the  latter  insisted  on  getting  the  commander  and  consul  to  admit  a visit 
from  Dr.  Lacomb  on  board  of  the  brig,  to  examine  the  cases  of  sickness  be- 
fore taking  the  step  of  preventing  any  further  communication  with  the  brig 
and  city.  They  resisted  the  order  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  vessel  sailed  for 
Curacao,  where  she  lost  a considerable  number  of  her  crew  of  yellow  fever, 
as  officially  known  here.  About  twenty  days  after  her  departure,  we 
had  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  foreign  shipping,  which  gradually 
spread  in  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  port,  among  the  German  emigrants, 
and  among  foreign  merchants  and  clerks  of  late  arrivals  to  this  place. 
The  disease  lasted  until  the  first  day  of  March,  of  this  year,  and  finally 
disappeared.  The  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Danish  brig  of  war, 
and  his  vice-consul,  Hide,  was  very  little  creditable  to  their  honor,  or  hu- 
manity, in  this  case ; for  denying  the  truth,  and  preventing  that  precaution 
which  should  have  been  made  against  their  communication  with  us,  as  it 
was  not  supposed  that  such  men  would  be  capable  of  deceiving  the  author- 
ities of  the  place  in  such  a criminal  manner. 

14.  — The  next  fifteen  cases  took  place  in  September,  1852,  and  were 
very  mortal,  as  is  always  in  similar  cases. 

15.  — Some  French  vessels  from  Guadalupe  and  Martinico  had  men  taken 
with  the  disease  in  this  port ; had  suffered  quarantine  before  admitted  in 
it ; but  the  disease  had  broken  out  here,  before  their  arrival  here. 

16.  — It  is  generally  believed  here  that  the  disease  was  communicated 
by  the  Danish  brig  of  war  alluded  to  in  answer  No.  13. 

17.  — In  1844  the  writer  treated  several  sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
from  a Spanish  vessel  with  emigrants  from  the  Canary  Islands ; but  only 
few  men  and  the  captain  had  the  disease ; vomited  black,  and  evacuated , 
but  none  died,  and  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  the  shipping,  which 
was  very  numerous  in  port  at  the  time ; and  no  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  its  spreading.  The  small  pox  existed  then  as  epidemic,  in  th^ 
whole  portion  of  the  district,  creole  and  foreign. 

18.  — Relative  to  the  spread  of  the  early  cases  of  the  disease : to  answer 

this  question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a book;  however,  “yes  can 
be  answered,  and  “ no,”  also.  . 

19.  — Social  condition:  the  first  part  of  this  question  has  been  answeiet 
in  No.  8.  The  houses  are  not  generally  crowded,  and  occupy  a laige  ex 
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tent  of  land  compared  to  the  population;  which  j” f the 

to  loose  life  and  liquor.  The  yellow  fever  did  not  spread  amongt  toe 
creole  population,  with  few  exceptions,  as  stated  already  a ^ ™ ^ ' 

endemic  levers  exist,  the  mortality  is  nostly  ^nfiiied  to 

20. — Retired  from  practice  since  May,  1852.  1 had  ^ipamt  d 

practice  to  attend  to  than  the  other  physicians  of  the  city  1 only  attend 
iii  some  instances,  to  please  friends,  who  insisted  I shodjido  sa  Respect, 
ing  the  symptoms,  to  avoid  writing  too  much,  I should  stote  tomt  t^y 

2T3SS  SS  after  death 

S o aLf  vomit  nor  evacuation  had 
Splalts^hand  intestines  I found  full 
tnHno-  the  black  vomit;  the  gall  bladder  full  of  a perfect  black  fluid, 
wS  stainel  my  hands’for  Jo  days;  the  liver  very  much  enlarged  and 
nliable • having  the  exact  color  of  gum  gamboge;  the  lungs  gorged 
carbonized  blood,  &c.  The  autopsy  I practised  an  hour 
found  that  the  brain  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death  judging 
bv  its  state.  The  termination  by  death  was,  m all  the  cases,  between 
the  period  of  three  to  eight  days  from  the  calculated  penod  of  incubation. 

2i, The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  black  vomit  appeared  was  about 

tW2 2!— -Yellowness  of  skin,  with  exceptions,  took  place  m almost  every 
case ; and  in  the  cases  where  it  presented  itself  before  the  seventh  da. , 

death  always  resulted.  , 

23  — Epistaxis  and  haemorrhage  of  the  gums,  and  oozmgs  from  th 
mucus  membranes,  in  a great  many  of  the  cases ; but  mostly  after  the 

fifth^day^id  t of  fever  prevail,  &c.  ? This  question  has  already 
been  answered  in  question  8th.  In  its  latter  part,  the  disease  assumed 

^^.l^Alltoe  questions  put  to  the  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  result,  that 
some  felt,  previous  to  the  pains  of  the  loins,  head  and  limbs,  a oss  o app^ 
tite,  a great  heat,  with  chills  sometimes;  the  saliva  thick  and  unpleasant, 
or  sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  from  the  moment  a patient  attacked : pains  uticr 
of  the  loins  and  limbs,  depression  of  spirits,  facial  congestion.  Are.  ~ 1 ca  cil- 
iated twenty-four  hours  since  the  complete  invasion,  and  always  toun  e 
calculation  to  answer  the  terms  of  duration,  whether  fatal  or  not.  It  is 
• impossible  to  answer  in  a different  manner  this  question,  as  the  incu  >a- 
tion  of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  active,  according  to  constitution,  pie- 
disposition,  &c. 

26.  — The  yellow  fever  we  had,  I consider  genuine. 

27.  I have  seen  the  yellow  fever  in  Guadalupe,  of  which  Island  I am 

a native ; I have  seen  it  also  in  St.  Thomas  and  Carraeas,  in  the  years 
1838,  ’39,  ’40,  where  I first  treated  diseases ; although  in  quite  a different 
manner,  I did  here. 
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28.  — [Answered  by  the  pvior  question.]. 

29.  X have  seen  the  hospitals  full  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  vomiting  and 

evacuating  black  in  all  directions.  I have  seen  the  yellow  fever  in  patients 
of  a hio-her  order  or  class,  in  private  houses  in  Guadalupe  and  St.  Thomas, 
previous  to  the  year  1829,  when  I left  the  islands  for  Europe.  I have  treated 
black  vomit  in  Carracas  in  1 838,  ’39,  and  ’40,  as  stated  above;  and  everybody 
there  knows  that  my  practice  was  very  extensive.  Latterly,  however,  I 
have  treated  the  disease  here ; seen  most  of  the  cases,  although  they  were 
not  under  my  care,  from  being  retired  from  the  practice. 

30.  The  recoveries  in  the  islands  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  previous 

to  it,  to  my  knowledge,  could  not  be  above  forty  per  cent. ; the  recoveries 
in  Carracas,  at  the  period  mentioned,  were  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  end  they  were  from  ninety  to  ninety-five ; they 
were  here  lately  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  per  cent.  The  greatest  mortality 
was  among  those  bled  from  the  arm.  I have  attended  from  1852  till 

1 1 lately  about  sixty-two  cases  which  presented  in  all  their-  violence  the  or- 
dinarv  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  and  lost  but  two  men  from  the  German . 
brig  George ; and  one  out  of  twenty-four  confided  to  my  care  of  the  offi- 
li . cers  and  crew  of  the  Spanish  Brig  of  war  General  V aides,  who  had  fifty- 
two  men  attacked  by  the  disease ; eighteen  of  the  other  twenty-eight  I 
did  not  practice  for  died.  I believe  Consul  Grinalds  can  testily  more  or 
| less  to  the  veracity  of  my  assertions;  and  the  Spanish  Consul,  also,  in 
case  of  need. 

31.  — Did  not  observe  the  number  of  alleged  second  and  third  attacks 
here;  but  know  of  one  Spanish  sailor,  of  the  General  Valdes,  which  was 
reported  as  having  had  the  yellow  fever  in  Havana,  and  died  of  a second 

; attack  of  it  here. 

32.  — It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  positively,  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tendant on  the  sick,  and  otherwise  exposed — not  having  previously  had 
it — who  have  entirely  escaped  the  epidemic ; but  I know  of  Europeans, 
lately  arrived,  who  exposed  themselves,  attending  the  sick,  and  did  not 
get  the  disease. 

33.  — Deaths  usually  occurred,  as  I have  already  said  above,  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  day  of  the  calculated  invasion ; some  the  third,  some 
the  fifth,  mostly  all  entering  the  eighth  day,  a few  hours  after  having  con- 

> eluded  the  seventh. 

34.  — \ye  have  instances  of  black  vomit  occurring  constantly  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  interior  of  this  country ; lately  at  Nutrias,  nearly  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  died  of  it.  Also  at  the  Aragua  Valley,  in 
Valencia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  nine  leagues  from  this  place, 
many  cases  occurred  among  the  creole  population,  especially  young  peo- 

h pie  in  Carracas,  five  leagues  from  Laguayra;  many  cases  existed  last  year, 

; and  were  fatal  in  the  native  population. 

35.  — I leave  the  question  of  its  origin  and  cause  to  the  most  learned 
to  answer.  All  we  could  write  on  it,  I believe,  would  prove  nothing  more 
than  what  is  already  known  on  the  subject.  I think  it  would  be  best  to 
find  out  the  best  treatment  for  it,  and  view  the  disease  in  a diflerent  way, 
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as  I did  of  late;  but  to  explain  my  views,  it  requires  to  write  a volume; 

I intend  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  . , 

qr Wo  have  no  communication  with  Africa  in  tms  piace. 

37'.— The  sanitary  measures  of  this  place  consist  mf  fiX^t^str^ 
and  sea-boards  constantly  dirty;  to  throw  all  kinds  of  filth  m the  str  eefr 
to  board  vessels  coming  from  infec^  p^s  haili^  them  bom*  UUe 
distance  of  a few  yards,  taking  the  bill  of  health  re.ad y* 
as  there  are  port  physicians  that  neither  understand 
lish,  or  German)  ; and  if  they  make  out  the  bill  is  not  clean,  th  ey  r 
the  vessel  in  quarantine  for  a certain  number  of  days,  without  guards,  so 
that  often  the  crews  come  on  shore  at  mght,  and  return  before  daylig  t 
on  board  The  number  of  days  assigned  for  quarantine  terminated,  if 
nobody  is  sick  onboard,  the  vessel  enters  the  port,  the  Board  of  Health 
meet,  talk  a great  deal  on  things  they  don’t  understand,  and  all  is  over. 


BRAZIL. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

CONSULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Rio  De  Jameieo,  March  29,  1854. 

Sir  : — Your  communication  of  the  23d  November  last,  was 
by  the  steamer  “North  America.”  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  had  my 

and  transmitted  it  on  the  28th  day  of  December 
to  three  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  this  atv,  co«  g 
inquiries  propounded  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  IvewOrleam  m 
relation  to  a, vide  spread  epidemic,”  which  has  nsited  ^4  deviated  a 
large  portion  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  summer  and  autumm 

From  two  of  these  gentlemen  replies  have  been  received.  Ikehrst 
came  from  Dr.  Pennell,  and  reached  me  on  the  2d  of  January  last.  The 
second  was  prepared  and  sent  me  by  Dr.  Lallemant,  and  ^ re^lved  o11 
the  19th  ultimo.  The  other  gentleman  has  yet  sent  me  no  ep  , 
although  from  him  (Dr.  Paula  Candido)  I have  the  assuranceof^ 
answer,  which  is  being  prepared  by  him,  and  which  he  desires  to  make  a. 

full  and  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  . . , ,T  n i„or.= 

Apprehending  that  you,  and  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  ^ew  Orleans 
may,  however,  expect  some  prompt  answer,  I now  transmit  you  ken? 
the  two  copies  to  which  I have  alluded.  I forward,  also,  our  p 
copies  of  a report  of  Dr.  Croker  Pennell,  upon  yellow  fever  as  it  appear 
ed  in  Brazil,  during  the  summer  of  1849  and  1850;  and  also,  four  copie 
of  a pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Paula  Candido,  concerning  1 
propagation  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  its  treatment  aboard  ot  s ips. 
authors  of  these  works  are  esteemed  two  of  the  most  scientific  gent  vmei 

h6The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced,  that  I may  be  excused  and  justi  fie. 
in  saying  that,  as  the  city  has  been,  from  October  last  up  to  this  day,  ver 
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healthy  and  for  the  three  last  months  free  from  the  yellow  fever,  it 
may  be  confidently  expected  there  will  be  shortly  no  re-appearance  of  that 
disease.  I take  occasion  further  to  add,  that  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
daily  published,  the  accuracy  of  which  stand  vouched  for  by  gentlemen 
of  irreproachable  character,  united  to  my  own  personal  observation,  there 
is  probably  no  city  any  where  whose  population  has  been  freer  from 
disease  for  many  months,  than  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I am,  with  high  and  sincere  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  G.  Scott. 

To  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  United  States. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  C.  PENNELL. 

Subject  1. — There  has  not  been  much  clearing  of  land  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  nor  great  disturbance  of  the  soil ; except  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  more  frequently  lying  turned 
up  than  paved  ; constantly  disturbed  by  some  work  that  has  been  going 
on.  When  in  this  (lately  their  usual)  state,  they  are  most  offensive,  being 
a receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  filth,  and  are  left  in  the  most  abandoned  state 
of  neglect.  In  the  day,  the  city  smells  badly  enough,  but  at  night  it  is 
almost  intolerable.  The  drainage  is  all  by  open  gutters,  having  a very 
small  declivity ; consequently,  after  two  or  three  weeks  dry  weather, 
many  of  the  streets  are  full  of  black  offensively  smelling  mud,  principally 
derived  from  emptying  slops,  &c.  To  improve  matters,  the  junta  hygie- 
nica  (President,  Dr.  Paula  Candido)  have  directed  that  the  mud  should 
be  daily  removed.  In  order  to  do  so,  that  which  is  collected  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets,  (and  might  lie  there  comparatively  innocently)  is  first 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  street,  to  dry  in  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  that  it  may  exhale  all  its  pestiferous  influences,  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  inhabitants ; and  is  then  (when  dry)  carted  away.  The  accu- 
mulations of  water  are  not  much  about  Rio ; principally  in  Rio. 

Subject  2. — The  usual  range  on  the  centigrade  hygrometer  is  from  15° 
to  24°R.  Ordinary  summer  range  of  heat  in  shade  from  7 8°  to  86®,  Fahren- 
heit ; winter  from  57°  to  76°.  Since  (and  some  time  before)  the  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever,  there  has  been  less  thunder  storms  than  usual  remaikably 
less.  During  the  first  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  there  was  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  winds  from  Northeast. 

Yellow  fever  was  said  to  be  unknown  in  Rio  before  tbe  epidemic  of 
1849 — ’50.  For  some  two  or  three  years  previous  to  this,  it  was  gener- 
ally observed  that  fevers  presented  a different  type  to  what  they  had 
hitherto  done ; and  occasionally  a case  was  seen  attended  by  all  the  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms  of  yellow  fever;  and  was  declared  by  the  physicians 
in  attendance  to  be  such.  These  cases  created  no  attention,  until  the  dis- 
ease appeared  in  an  epidemic  form;  but  were  considered  as  aggravated 
forms  of  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  pronounced  yellow  fever. 

Bahia  suffered  from  yellow  fever  in  November,  1849;  consequently, 
medical  men  were  on  the  watch  for  it  in  Rio.  The  first  cases  excited  con- 
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Biderable  attention.  They  were  both  discovered  in  lodging  houses  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  on  December  28th,  1840,  and  ta  ren  j je  J J P ^ • 

They  both  died  in  the  hospital  within  seventy-two  hours ; one  dying  thirty 
hours  before  the  other;  and  therefore  it  may  presumed  was  m a more 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  when  discovered,  on  December  28th.  the 
first  who  died  was  a Danish  sailor,  arrived  fourteen  day  - P!C'VJU  , , , 
Finland,  direct;  the  second  was  a Gernan,  (both  sailors)  who  had  left 
Bahia  on  November  25th,  and  arrived  in  Rio  on  Deceml^r^d  none  of 
the  crew  having  been  ill  at  Bahia,  nor  on  the  passage  The  contagion- 
ists  trace  the  disease  from  Bahia  through  this  man ; but  do  not  deny  that 
the  Danish  sailor  must  have  been  attacked  at  east  as  early  and L that  he 
could  have  been  submitted  to  no  source  of  infection  except  through  the 

86 T^next  ten  or  fifteen  cases,  for  about  as  many  toys, , were  eonW  to 
this  neighborhood ; which  is  the  locality  where  exist  the  filthy,  low  lodginb 

houses,  ill-ventilated,  and  very  much  crowded. 

1 st.— Many  patients  with  yellow  fever,  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
country  about  Rio,  and  died  with  black  vomit  and  suppression  of  urme , 
but  have  never  communicated  the  disease  to  others  in  those  locabtie, 

2d. — Said  to  be  new  in  Rio.  Contagiomsts  trace  it  to  Rio  from  Lahia, 
and  to  Bahia  from  Havana.  Non-contagiomsts  find  enough  to  account 
for  its  origin  in  the  natural  changes  of  the  country— changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere, attested  by  a remarkable  absence  of  the  usual  thunder  ston 
and  prevalence  of  winds;  besides  other  unknown  but  presumed  changes  , 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  non-infectious  fevers  of  the  country  had 
been  for  some  four  years  previously,  clearly  changing  their  character,  and 
were  occasionally  intermixed  with  an  unmistakable  case  of  yellow  fever 
that  there  were  abundant  sources  of  the  disease  in  the  low  flat  grounds 
about  Rio,  and  the  filthy  undrained  streets,  in  conjunction  with  the  atmos- 
pheric changes— and  that  the  evidence  of  imputed  infection  was  most 

inconclusive.  . . j 

3d. — Not  supposed  to  be  imported  from  Africa.  The  newly  imported 

blacks  did  not  appear  to  suffer  more  than  the  acclimated,  and  presented 
a low  rate  of  mortality.  _C.  Pennell,  M.  B.,  London. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  30th,  1853. 


A SHORT  REPORT  UPON  YELLOW  FEVER,  as  it  appeared 
in  Brazil  during  the  Summer  of  1849 — 50  : By  CROKER  PEJS  - 
NELL,  M.  B.  LONDON , M.  R.  C.  S.  E,  and  formerly  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  School  oj 
Medicine , London. 

The  following  short  report  was  written  (without  any  intention  of  print- 
ing it)  at  the  request  of  James  Hudson,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  this  Court.  At  the  instigation  o 
several  friends,  who  were  desirous  of  sending  home  a correct  statemen 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  yellow  fever  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I have  been 
induced  to  publish  it. 
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Unbiased  by  any  preconceived  opinion,  I have  recorded  every  fact  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease.*  It  is  only  from  a large  number  of  facts,  duly  observed, 
that  a correct  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  upon  any  subject.  I simply 
record  the  facts,  and  my  own  impressions.  Let  each  individual  form  for 
himself  whatever  opinion  he  may  think  the  circumstances  related  will 
justify  C.  P. 

Rxo  de  Janeiro,  July  1,  1850. 


A Short  Report  upon  Yelloio  Fever , as  it  Appeared  in  Brazil  during  the 

Summer  of  1849 — 50. 

Yellow  fever,  hitherto  unknown  to  physicians  practicing  in  Brazil,  made 
its  appearance  at  Bahia  in  the  month  of  October,  1849.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  but  in  a veiy  mild 
form ; for,  probably,  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  affected  died. 

Of  the  English  residents,  124  in  number,  116  were  attacked,  and  of 
these  but  three  died,  viz : a female  domestic  servant  three  to  four  months 
arrived  from  England,  a child  who  accompanied  her,  but  who  had  been  in 
Brazil  before,  and  a gentleman  who  had  left  England  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, and  had  since  resided  either  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Bahia. 

Far  different  was  the  aspect  the  disease  wore  on  board  of  the  foreign  ships 
in  port,  the  seamen  belonging  to  which  were,  of  course,  all  new  comers. 
Of  those  attacked  amongst  the  English  seamen,  more  than  thirty  per  cent, 
died,  and  I believe  that  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  affected. 

The  disease  presented  the  worst  features  exhibited  by  the  yellow  fever 
as  it  prevails  at  the  West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone  and  New  Orleans;  a bright 
or  muddy-vellow  color  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  suppression  of  urine, 
haemorrhages  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  black  vomit,  a putrid  odor  of  the 
breath,  and  proceeding  from  the  body  generally,  convulsive  movements  of 
the  muscles  and  tetanic  spasms,  together  with  delirium,  both  violent  and 
low,  were  common  symptoms  of  the  complaint. 

It  was  supposed  by  some  that  the  disease  was  imported  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  by  others  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  a slaver ; but  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  without  any  precise  or  direct  evidence,  to  support  such  a posi- 
tion. Thus,  Senor  Jobim,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  addressing  the  house,  could  adduce  nothing  more  pos- 
itive than  the  following : “If”  he  said  “we  attend  particularly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  vessel  having  arrived  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
that  she  must  have  left  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  July,  and  that  at  this 
epoch,  every  year,  and  in  a constant  manner,  there  reigns  yellow  fever, 
with  its  inseparable  companion  black  vomit,  we  ought  to  conclude  that, 
in  effect,  the  disease  was  brought  to  us  from  there.” 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1849,  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  Bahia, 
the  American  bark  Navarre,  in  ballast,  with  a healthy  crew,  which  were 
paid  off  and  dispersed.  Some  of  them  went  into  other  vessels  and  were 
20 
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no  more  heard  of;  others  came  on  shore  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 

rua  de  Miseracordia.  ■ , . , . TJ-  * t„ 

The  first  known  case  of  yellow  fever  which  existed  m Bio  de  Janeiro 

occurred  in  the  instance  of  a seaman  belonging  to  this  vene \ who  w 
attacked  and  taken  to  the  public  hospital  on  December  the  28tk  lhe 
next  case  was  that  of  a Danish  sailor  who  was  lodging  within  forty  or 
fifty  yards  of  the  house  where  the  first  patient  was  taken  ^ ^ 
whom  he  is  stated  to  have  had  frequent  intercourse  The  follomng  five  or 
six  cases  all  occurred  in  houses  in  the  same  neighborhood,  is  In le  as  jet 
there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  other  parts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

For  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  ruade 
Misericordia  and  its  purlieus,  but  eventually  ^coming  general,  both  on 
shore  and  on  the  water,  its  spread  was  but  in  few  instances  traceable  to 

infection,  (see  note  at  the  end.)  , „ , * its 

The  locality  which  next  became  infected  was  the  Saude,  at  exactly  the 
opposite  end  of  the  city,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  rua  de  Misen- 
cordia.  The  Saude,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  a little  higher  than  the 
level  of  high  water  mark,  and  is  but  partially  paved.  The  soil  is  clayey 
and  intersected  with  open  gutters.  The  surface  being  low,  flat  and  very 
uneven,  affords  a ready  lodgment  to  small  pools  of  water,  which  stagnate , 
and  as  they  contain  a certain  amount  of  black  masses  of  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  they  at  all  times  emit  a most  offensive  odor,  it  is 
bounded  on  more  than  two  sides  by  water,  which  daily,  at  low  tide,  ea\  e» 
exposed  an  immense  surface  of  a dark  mud  that  produces  a most  loath- 
some smell.  ....  r , , 

The  yellow  fever  was  unusually  severe  in  this  locality ; the  acclimated 

foreigners  suffering  almost  as  much  as  those  newly  arrived,  living  in  more 
healthy  parts  of  the  city.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  fever  be- 
gan to  rage  epidemically  on  board  of  the  foreign  ships  in  port 

111  many  instances,  the  newly  affected  had  either  been  on  shore,  or 
were  known  to  have  had  intercourse  with  the  sick,  but  in  others,  and  not 
a few,  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  was  known  to  have  occurred, 
nor,  indeed,  from  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  (as  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  hereafter,)  could  have  taken  place.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  the  ships  were  anchored  in  groups,  and  that  tor 
the  most  part,  forty  or  fifty  yards  was  the  distance  which  intervened  be- 
tween each  ship. 

Several  masters  of  vessels,  without  being  questioned,  declared  that  they 
entered  the  harbor  noth  fever  on  board ; although  coming  direct  from 
Europe ; that  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  coast  and  came  within 
the  influence  of  the  breezes  from  shore,  their  men  fell  sick  with  fever. 
Most  of  the  cases  were  slight,  but  some  were  attended  by  black  vomit, 
and  proved  fatal  after  their  arrival  in  port. 

The  population  of  Rio  consists  of  probably  more  than  100,000  whites  and 
of  200,000  blacks  and  mulattoes.  The  two  latter  classes  were,  perhaps, 
not  so' generally  attacked  as  the  first,  and  escaped  with  very  few  deaths. 
I attended  in  private  practice  upwards  of  one  hundred  blacks,  without 
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losing  one.  In  the  first  class  the  mortality  was  considerable.  The  Bra- 
zilian Government  published  a statistical  account,  brought  down  to  April 
30th  in  which  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  were  stated  to  be  3,522 ; but 
this  was  known  to  be  short  of  the  reality,  which  was  estimated  at  13,000 
by  the  most  moderate.  Certain  it  is  that  upwards  of  1,000  Portuguese 
died  in  the  hospitals  alone , as  shown  by  their  own  statistics. 

The  number  of  deaths  given  by  the  government  includes  all  nations. 
Probably  three  or  four  per  cent,  would  be  too  high  an  estimate  of  the 
deaths  to  the  attacked  among  the  Brazilians,  more  particularly,  if  we  ex- 
clude natives  of  other  and  elevated  parts  of  Brazil  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  Rio.  Of  upwards  of  sixty,  attended  by  me,  not  one  died.  For- 
eigners who  were  long  acclimated  suffered  comparatively  little,  perhaps, 
not  much  more  than  natives.  Amongst  new  comers  the  mortality  was 
high.  Of  the  seamen  whom  I attended,  about  29  per  cent,  died;  but  as 
this  calculation  includes  many  cases  first  seen  on  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  disease,  and  in  a hopeless  condition,  it  does  not  give  a fair  idea  of 
the  mortality.  Excluding  these  cases,  I lost  22  per  cent. 

The  mortality  was  certainly  not  less  among  new  comers  on  shore.  The 
disease  generally  proved  fatal  on  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  day,  though 
some  patients  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack,  having  been 
comatose  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time. 

The  history  of  the  epidemic  seems  to  point  out  infection  as  the  mode 
by  which  it  was  brought  into  this  city;  and  though  the  disease  be  of  en- 
demic origin,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  may  not  under  certain  circum- 
stances become  infectious.  There  are  the  strongest  possible  grounds  for 
believing  that  H.  B.  M.  ships  Eden,  Eclair,  and  others,  contracted  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  an  endemic  disease  which  afterwards  spread  by  infection, 
not  only  among  the  crew,  but  also  among  the  natives  of  healthy  localities 
where  they  touched.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a disease  not  infec- 
tious in  its  nature  may  under  certain  conditions  become  so.  Nay  more, 
that  under  favorable  circumstances,  infectious  diseases  may  arise  among 
people  previously  healthy.  If  a number  of  persons  be  crowded  in  a con- 
fined space,  with  bad  ventilation  and  unwholesome  food,  a fever  will  appear 
which  is  capable  of  spreading  by  infection  in  healthy  regions. 

The  remnant  of  Sir  John  More’s  followers,  who  escaped  at  Corunna, 
rushed  in  crowds  on  board  of  the  small  vessels  in  port.  They  had  then 
no  disease  of  an  infectious  nature ; they  could  hardly  have  carried  any 
seeds  of  contagion  with  them,  as  they  had  been  running  for  some  days, 
continually  washed  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  with  hardly  any  clothes  on 
their  backs;  yet  typhus  fever  appeared  on  board  of  every  vessel  in  which 
they  embarked,  and  was  communicated  to  their  nurses  and  attendants  in 
England. 

Now,  if  it  be  possible  for  infection  to  be  generated  de  novo  in  individ- 
uals previously  healthy,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  arise  in  persons 
similarly  situated,  but  with  the  addition  of  a severe  disease,  particularly 
disposed  to  vitiate  the  secretions,  and  to  produce  foetid  exhalations  from 
the  lungs  and  body  generally.  We  have  thus  another  source  of  disease 
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superadded  to  the  original,  aggravating  it,  and  perhaps  converting  a simple 
bilious  remittent  into  the  genuine  yellow  fever.  , . 

It  has  certainly  appeared  to  me  that  yellow  fever  is  infectious;  and 
though  believing  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a bad  remittent,  with  inten- 
tion superadded,  I am  unable  to  prove  it,  further  than  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  some  other 
diseases,  to  suppose  that  a severe  bilious  remittent,  of  endemic  origin 
may  so  far  vitiate  the  secretions  and  the  blood,  as  to  generate  a source  of 
infection  which  would  propagate  the  disease;  and  probably  under  the 


form  of  yellow  fever.  - 

Beyond  the  history  which  I have  related  of  the  commencement  of 
yellow  fever  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  my  own  experience  adds  but  little  m 
favor  of  infection,  as  the  sole  means  by  which  it  is  propagated.  I t is, 
however,  no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  an  epidemic,  which  is 
almost  universal,  spread  by  infection  or  otherwise  ; in  as  much  as  every 
one  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  both  sources  of  the  disease,  if  they  ical  y 

The  evidence  that  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of  arising  without 
infection,  is  of  a more  positive  kind.  . . 

Numberless  cases  occurred  where  no  source  of  infection  whatever 

could  be  traced.  , 

The  British  schooner  Zone,  entered  the  Bay  towards  the  end  of  beb- 
ruary.  She  never  came  higher  up  the  harbor  than  within  a mile  and 
a half  of  Villegagnon  Fort,  and  no  other  vessel  was  anchored  near  her. 
The  first  case  of  fever  which  appeared  on  board,  was  in  a man  who  had 
never  left  her,  and  who  died  with  suppression  of  the  urine  ana  black 

vomit,  &c.,  &c.  _ t. 

The  British  barque  Joliet  Erskine,  arrived  direct  from  Cork  on  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1849.  The  mate  left  her  but  once  to  go  to  an  island  in  the 
Bay,  ( Ilha  das  Cobras,)  where  no  case  of  fever  had  yet  occurred ; nor 
did  occur  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  Five  weeks  after  the  only  time 
he  left  the  ship  he  was  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  died  with  black 
vomit,  &c. 

The  British  brig  Runnymede  arrived  on  January  2 2d,  1850,  with  a 
cargo  of  codfish,  from  St.  Johns.  She  lay  too  outside  the  harbor  of 
Pernambuco,  for  about  a day ; the  captain  went  a shore  in  his  boat, 
transacted  some  business,  and  then  sailed  for  this  port.  She  came  down 
along  the  coast,  and  during  the  passage  fever  appeared  among  the  crew, 
first  affecting  those  who  never  quitted  the  vessel.  I have  this  upon  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  captain,  who  is  an  uninterested  party.  1 myself 
saw  some  cases  ill  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  here.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  that  they  were  slight,  none  having  proved  fatal ; and  resembled 
exactly  the  mild  cases  on  shore. 

Several  masters  of  vessels  declared  to  me  that,  though  coming  direct 
from  Europe,  fever  made  its  appearance  on  board  of  their  ships  as  soon 
as  they  approached  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  came  within  the  influence  of 
the  breezes  from  the  land.  From  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  it,  it 
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> slighter.  . 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  vessels  arrive  direct  from 

Europe,  with  mild  cases  of  fever  on  board. 

The  town  of  Petropolis  is  situated  at  a height  of  nearly  three  thousand 
I feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
i upper  margin  of  the  Bay,  where  yellow  fever  committed  great  ravages. 
In  the  month  of  February  the  thermometer  ranges,  from  the  hottest 
hour  in  the  day  to  the  coldest  night,  from  about  68°  F.  to  80°.  In  the 
month  of  March,  its  range  is  from  about  62°  to  75°  ; in  April,  56°  to  72°. 
In  the  coldest  night  in  the  depth  of  winter  (July)  the  thermometer  has 
occasionally  been  seen  as  low  as  36°  F. 

In  order  to  escape  the  prevailing  epidemic,  many  of  the  residents  of 
Rio  fled  to  Petropolis ; several,  however,  were  attacked  after  their  arrival 
there,  and,  I believe,  in  every  instance  within  three  or  four  days  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Rio.  Of  the  number  attacked,  eleven  died. 
Some  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

The  disease  thus  existed  at  Petropolis  with  sufficient  violence  to  destroy 
a large  proportional  number  of  lives ; for  it  is  believed  that  the  eleven 
deaths  formed  a high  rate  of  mortality  compared  with  the  number 
attacked.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  seven  persons  held  communication 
with  each  individual  who  died,  either  as  attendants,  nurses,  or  in  washing 
and  burying  him  ; so  that  we  are  thus  presented  with  an  instance  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  persons  exposed  to  a virulent  infection,  if  such  it 
be,  and  singular  to  relate  not  one  contracted  the  disease.  Not  a single 
resident  of  Petropolis  caught  the  fever. 

The  number,  eighty,  who  communicated  with  the  sick  is  evidently  too 
small,  in  as  much  as  there  were  many  more  ill  who  escaped,  and  who 
abo  had  attendants,  Ac.  If  the  disease  only  spread  by  its  infectious 
properties,  it  is  unaccountable  why  almost  every  one  exposed  to  this  infec- 
tion in  Rio  should  catch  it,  and  not  one  out  of  eighty  or  more,  at 
Petropolis.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  the  difference  of  temperature,  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Petropolis  was  then  higher,  both  by  night  and  day, 
than  it  is  now  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  still  we  have  many  cases  of  the 
worst  forms  of  yellow  fever. 

In  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  yellow  fever,  it  should  be 
observed  that,  when  I commenced  my  observations  upon  the  disease,  I 
had  an  inclination  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  from  that 
which  I now  entertain.  It  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  declare  that  an 
original  bias  has  governed  my  inquiries,  and  led  me  to  the  conclusion  I 
have  formed.  The  opinion,  true  or  false,  which  I shall  express,  is  that 
which  appears  to  me  inevitably  to  flow  from  the  facts  which  I observed  ; 
and  if  I have  renounced  my  first  impressions,  it  is  only  because  experience 
has  forced  them  from  me. 

Never  having  seen  yellow  fever,  till  the  begining  of  the  present  year; 
guided  only  by  authority,  and  placing  most  reliance  upon  the  statements, 
arguments,  and  writings  of  Copland,  Pym,  Ac.  Ac.,  I was  inclined  to 
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espouse  their  view  of  the  question.  As  a proof  of  this,  I may  state 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  I actually  sent  in  a report  to  the 
British  Consul  at  thiB  city,  stating  my  belief  that  there  was  then  existing 
in  Rio  de  Janerio,  two  different  forms  of  fever;  one  the  genuine  yellow 
fever ; the  other  the  ordinary  bilious  remittent.  Not  indeed  that  I,  nor 
any  one  else,  could  distinguish  between  them  at  their  commencement; 
but,  guided  by  the  above  named  authorities,  the  severe  cases  were  associ- 
ated with  yellow  fever,  which  they  undoubtedly  were;  while  the  milder 
ones  were  placed  under  the  category  of  bilious  remittent.  Experience 
however,  soon  taught  me  that  the  distinction  could  never  be  maintained 
in  practice,  however  beautiful  it  might  be  in  theory.  At  their  beginning 
no  person  could  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of  disease.  The 
mild  cases  soon  got  well ; whereas  the  severe,  in  their  progress,  presented 
all  the  well  marked  features  of  yellow  fever,  and  therefore  were  so  called ; 
but  had  these  same  cases  progressed  favorably,  and  existed  in  any  other 
year,  no  practitioner  in  Rio  would  have  given  them  any  other  name  than 
the  common  remittent  of  the  country. 

The  epidemic  which  raged  in  this  city,  had  all  the  characters  and 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  as  described  by  Pym  and 
Copland,  and  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  same  disease.  Its  history  does 
not  bear  out  their  assertions.  They  declare  that  the  same  individual  can 
take  it  but  once.  I have  attended  the  same  persons  during  two  attacks, 
though  a month  or  six  weeks  of  excellent  health  intervened  between 
them.  I have  also  treated  patients  who  were  pronounced  by  practitioners 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  have  suffered  from 
yellow  fever  in  these  localities;  though  I have  likewise  known  others 
who  attributed  the  immunity  they  enjoyed,  to  a previous  attack  in  one  of 
the  above  named  places. 

They  state  that  acclimation  makes  no  difference  in  the  severity  of  the 
complaint.*  This  was  remarkably  contradicted  by  the  history  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic.  Brazilians,  and  acclimated  foreigners,  who  were 
nearly  on  a par  with  them,  suffered  but  little ; whilst  in  new  comers,  it 
proved  fatal  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  attacked. 

Thirdly,  they  state  that  blacks,  though  little  liable  to  contract  the 
disease,  if  attacked,  suffer  as  much  as  whites.  Nearly  all  the  blacks  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  had  the  disease ; and  I believe  that  if  we  were  to  estimate 
the  deaths  (including  old  and  new  comers,)  at  two  per  cent.,  it  would  be 
higher  than  the  reality. 

In  the  bilious  remittent  of  Rio,  the  mode  of  attack,  the  position  of 
the  pains,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  tongue , are  highly  characteristic. 
The  prevailing  epidemic  preserved  these  features  in  a most  singular 
manner,  and  with  but  little  variation. 

I believe  the  diseases  are  essentially  the  same ; they  begin  in  the  same 
manner,  they  have  the  same  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  no  one  can 


*Pym  differs  upon  this  point,  from  Copland  and  the  writers  who  otherwise  hold  similar  views 
upon  tho  nature  of  yellow  fever. 
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distinguish  between  them,  except  by  their  severity ; a difference  which 
may  arise  from  a more  intense  form  of  the  disease,  or  from  a superadded 

(poison,  as  already  mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  black  vomit,  I 
have  not,  in  the  prevailing  epidemic,  seen  a single  symptom  which  I have 
not  also  frequently  witnessed  in  the  common  remittent  of  the  country. 

In  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  the  disease  to  be  of  endemic 
origin,  can  it  be  explained  how  natives,  and  the  acclimated,  suffered  so 
little.  Yellow  fever  was  never  known  in  Brazil  before ; and  was  therefore 
equally  new  to  them  and  to  those  recently  arrived.  The  former 
I have  evidently  all  their  lives,  or  during  the  period  of  acclimation,  been 
i breathing  a marshy,  or  any  other  endemic  poison  you  please,  in  a diluted 
state,  and  consequently  suffered  less  from  a more  intense  dose.  The 

E poison  had  for  years  been  incorporated  with  their  system.  In  no  other 
wav,  than  by  supposing  it  to  be  of  endemic  origin,  can  it  be  explained 
how  ships  came  into  port,  direct  from  Europe,  with  this  identical  fever 


|l  on  board. 

The  spread  of  the  fever,  except  in  the  first  instance,  could  not  be 
I traced  to  infection.*  Many  people  carried  it  with  them  to  Petropolis, 
l and  eleven  died  there,  but  it  did  not  communicate  to  a single  resident. 

I Many  individuals  took  it  with  them  to  Tijuca,  (about  forty  miles  from 
i Bio,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  and 
other  elevated  spots,  but  in  no  instance  communicated  it  to  the  residents 
i at  these  places.  Many  persons  in  the  country  around  Rio  caught  the 
i lever,  though  they  had  no  communication,  direct  nor  indirect,  with  the 
■ sick.  Several  of  the  cases  presented  well  marked  and  regular  remissions, 
while  others  left  behind  them  a remittent  form  of  disease,  generally 
curable  by  quinine ; and  all  which  were  of  long  continuance,  produced 
j the  same  effects  upon  the  body,  and  the  health  generally,  as  the  ordinary 
I remittent  of  the  country. 

Finally,  it  prevails  especially  in  those  localities,  and  only  there,  where 
bilious  remittent  is  common. 

In  conclusion  I may  repeat  my  belief,  that  the  disease  is  very  capable 
of  spreading  by  infection,  or  of  being  carried  by  this  means  from  one 
place  to  another,  (see  note  at  the  end,)  but  perhaps  only  under  favorable 
• circumstances. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  elucidate  the 
origin  of  yellow  fever  in  Brazil,  without  having  resource  to  a specific 
I source  of  infection,  that  for  the  last  few  years  the  fevers  of  the  country, 
evidently  not  infectious,  but  of  high  temperature  or  marsh  origin,  have 
clearly  been  changing  their  characters.  The  genuine  remittent  has 
been  but  little  seen  for  the  last  three  years.  In  1847,  ’48  and  ’49  it 
was  replaced  by  a (ever  of  its  own  class  ; popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  Polka  ; but  in  reality  are  mittent,  and  during  the  present  year  it  has 
been  replaced  by  the  yellow  fever,  a disease  also  with  similar  features. 


‘Even  in  the  first  instance  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  disease  was  propagated 
by  infection  or  not.  Certainly  the  proofs  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 
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Coincident  with  these  and  other  changes  in  the  diseases  of  Brazil, 

the  climate  in  its  broad  features  has  altered  strangely. 

Thunder  storms,  formerly  of  daily  occurrence  at  a ©ertam  hour 
during  the  summer,  are  now  but  seldom  heard  ; and  old  residents 
declare  that  the  seasons  are  no  longer  such  as  they  remember  them 
to  have  been.  The  less  tangible  changes  have  not  been  noted  uor  ob- 

SeiVn  1*689  a very  fatal  epidemic  raged  at  Pernambuco.  Medical  men 
of  the  preset  dly  believe  that  it  was  yellow  fever ; but  the  only  imper- 
fect accounts  of  It  which  I have  seen  did  not  produce  upon  me  that 

^ap'pears  that  an  epidemic,  said  to  have  been  yellow  fever,  prevailed 
on  thePcoast  of  Brazil  from  1744  to  1748.  There  is  no  record  of  its 

ever  having  returned  in  a subsequent  year.  . _.  , T 

Yellow  fever  no  longer  exists,  I believe,  on  shore  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
but  it  still  hovers  about  the  ships  in  harbor.  Within  the  last  week  at 
lonct  fifteen  seamen  have  died  of  the  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  future  course  of  the > ma  a y 
with  resnect  to  Brazil.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  wilt 
behave  differently  from  what  it  has  done  in  other  mtertropical  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  once  introduced,  viz  : that  for  many  years  it 
will  annually  occur,  sporadically  at  least,  principally  affecting  new 
comers;  and  in  occasional  years  that  it  will  prevail  in  an  epidemic  form. 

NoXE_The  word  infection  has  so  many  different  significations 
attached  to  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  used  in  the  foregoing  observations.  _ 

Infection  is  a generic  term,  and  simply  implies  a morbific  cause 
capable  of  tainting  or  infecting  the  body,  although  it  has  frequent  j 
been  erroneously  used  to  imply  the  mode  of  infection.  _ 

Infection  represents  a genus,  and  contagion,  contamination,  morbid 
impression  are  species  arranged  under  it,  or  modes  by  which  the  body 

becomes  infected.  . - , 

The  word  infection  has  thus  been  used  in  the  most  extended  seme 

of  the  term;  but  when  it  is  stated  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  either 
could,  or  could  not  be  traced  to  infection,  it  is  of  course  understood 
from  one  individual  to  another,  but  without  implying  the  mode  In- 
deed I have  refrained  entirely  from  discussing  the  question  ol  t ie 
mode  of  infection,  from  not  being  furnished  with  data  that  would 

warrant  any  positive  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  . , 

If  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  infection  ma)  ie 
supposed  to  have  caused  the  disease  to  spread : I can  only  answer 
that  no  facts  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  that  prove  contact 
with  the  sick  to  be  necessary,  or  that  the  disease  is  strictly  contagious. 
It  appears  to  act  in  this  manner;  a healthy  individual  enters  the  apart- 
ment of  a man  laboring  under  yellow  fever,  he  breathes  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  expired  air  and  the  exhalations  of  the  sick,  and 
shortly  suffers  from  a similar  disease. 
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From  this  naturally  arises  another  question,  viz : is  that  sick  apart- 
ment under  all  circumstances  capable  of  propagating  the  disease? 
The  instances  cited  of  Tijuca  and  Petropolis  certainly  prove  that  it 
is  not,  even  under  the  favoring  circumstance  of  a high  temperature. 
Coupling  this,  therefore,  with  the  fact  that,  at  the  best,  infection  is  only 
I capable  of  propagating  the  disease  in  a climate  and  atmosphere  kindred 
i to  those  in  which  it  originated,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
j in  truth  the  disease  is  not  a product  of  the  locality  itself. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  disease  seemed  to  originate  in  an  infected 
l individual  (from  Bahia)  communicating  it  to  another,  and  so  on,  it  did 
i not  appear  chjefly,  if  at  all,  to  spread  by  that  means. 

The  man  on  board  the  Zone,  for  example,  contracted  the  disease 
without  ever  having  been  near  an  infected  individual.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  understand  that,  seeing  so  many  thousands  were  suffering 
from  yellow  fever,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  bay  may  have  been  so 
tainted  by  the  exhalations  from  the  sick  as  to  be  capable,  by  virtue  of 
this  cause  alone,  of  propagating  the  disease  ; and  this  would  be  as  truly 
an  instance  of  infection,  as  if  the  6ick  and  the  healthy  had  mingled 
more  closely. 

Finally,  from  the  known  history  of  yellow  fever  and  from  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following  propositions  seem  highly 
probable. 

That  bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fever  exist  only  under  similar 
conditions  of  locality  and  climate. 

That  they  are  essentially  the  same  disease. 

That  yellow  fever  is  the  most  intense  form  of  bilious  remittent. 
That  this  intensity  arises  by  virtue  of  a series  of  causes,  which  at  the 
same  time,  impart  to  it  the  property  of  communicating  itself,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy. 

That  these  causes  are,  a more  than  usually  unhealthy  season  pro- 
ducing severe  cases  of  bilious  remittent,  that  these  cases,  either  from  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  bad  ventilation,  or  crowding  of  the  sick,  assume 
an  adynamic  type  (which  all  diseases  under  similar  circumstances  are 
prone  to  assume,  and  though  not  infectious  they  then  usually  become 
: so),  and  upon  this  change  of  type  they  acquire  the  property  of  infection. 

That  yellow  fever  may  therefore  arise,  without  any  specific  source 
of  infection,  in  countries  where  bilious  remittent  is  common ; but  that 
this  event  seldom  occurs  except  in  the  most  unhealthy  localities,  as 
New  Orleans,  the  Coast  of  Africa,  &c.,  &c.,  from  causes  uot  being 
• sufficiently  intense  to  produce  the  necessary  change  of  type. 

That  infection  once  produced  can  propagate  the  disease  in  climates 
! similar,  though  less  unhealthy  than  those  producing  it. 

That  the  causes  which  convert  bilious  remittent  into  yellow  fever 
do  not  exist  in  sufficient  intensity  in  Brazil  to  produce  the  change  of 
type,  and  that,  therefore,  for  the  production  of  yellow  fever  in  Rio  the 
: importation  of  an  infected  individual  is  necessary.  (This  proposition 
admits  of  great  doubt.) 
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That  although  the  climate,  <fcc.,  of  Rio  is  hardly  capable  of  pro- 
ducing yellow  fever,  it  is  highly  favorable  to  the  spread  of  imported 
infection. 

That  the  history  of  the  disease  in  Rio  affords  no  proof  that  contact 
with  the  sick  or  their  bedding,  &c.,  is  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  disease,  but  that  if  infection  was  at  all  instrumental  in  causing 
the  disease  to  spread,  it  acted  by  tainting  the  atmosphere  breathed  by 
the  healthy. 

That  an  infected  ship  or  infected  bedding  cannot  convey  the  disease 
from  one  locality  to  another,  and  that  for  this  purpose  there  must  be 
imported  an  individual  laboring  under  the  disease  at  the  time  of  im- 
portation. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  R.  LALLEMANT. 

Rio  de  Ja.veieo,  February  19,  1854. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  situated  in  a flat  plain,  with  some  rocky  hills ; 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  height.  The 
surface  soil  is  sandy  and  muddy.  Drinking  water  in  general  is  of 
the  best  quality,  coming  from  granite  mountains. 

There  has  been  no  particular  disturbance  of  the  soil.  The  paving  of 
streets  always  is  more  or  less  in  disorder  ; but  it  is  better  now  than 
before,  (where  yellow  fever  never  was  prevailing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 
With  regard  to  rivers,  bayous,  swamps,  marshes,  stagnant  lakes  or  pools 
of  water,  &c  , the  question  is  investigated  in  the  German  pamphlet. 

As  to  drainage,  accumulation,  &c  , see  my  German  pamphlet. 

I have  not  observed  any  remarkable  change  in  the  weather  during  the 
existence  of  the  fever  ; nor  was  there  any  marked  change  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdoms  prior  to  or  during  the  epidemic ; such  as  the 
blighting  of  fruit,  the  inordinate  prevalence  of  flies,  musquetoes,  &c.,  the 
death  of  animals  ; no  unusual  occurrence  of  mould. 

The  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  277.000.  The  first  case  of 
yellow  fever  was  on  the  28th  of  December,  1849.  For  the  succeeding 
cases,  see  both  German  and  Portuguese  pamphlets.  The  first  case  was 
imported  here  from  Bahia.  I believe  the  fever  to  have  made  its  pro- 
gress from  direct  intercourse . Do  not  know  of  any  case  which  appeared 
to  have  originated  spontaneously  before  the  arrival  of  the  “ Navarre.” 
Afterwards  there  were  several.  Relative  to  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
cause,  &c.,  see  my  German  and  Portuguese  pamphlets. 

The  new  comers,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  of 
intemperate  life,  exposing  themselves  to  sunshine,  rain,  evening  air,  &c., 
have  suffered  most  from  this  disease,  both  with  regard  to  attacks  and 
mortality.  For  acclimated  people  it  was  rather  different,  if  they  lived 
in  crowded  lodgings  or  not.  For  the  prominent  symptoms,  progress, 
duration  and  termination  of  the  cases  occurring  under  my  observation, 
see  the  exact  exposition  in  my  Portuguese  pamphlet. 
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Q. Did  other  types  of  fever  prevail  at  the  same  time,  &c. 

A. Every  fever  had  the  beginning  of  yellow  fever,  or  could  assume  it 

immediately.  (See  the  causes  of  yellow  fever”  in  my  pamphlets.) 

The  propagation  of  the  disease  from  exposure,  either  to  an  infected 
i'  atmosphere,  to  personal  communication  with  the  sick,  or  contact  with 
i woods  or  clothing,  either  of  the  sick,  or  transmitted  from  a locality  con- 
| gidered  infected  ; what  time  intervenes  between  said  exposure  and  the 
appearance  of  premonitory  symptoms,  and  also  the  development  of  the 
i disease,  is  uncertain.  I believe  from  one  day  to  forty  days.  The 
[ “ Navarre”  sailed  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  first  sailor  with  yellow  fever  was  observed  in  my  ward  of 
■ the  Misericordia  Hospital  the  28th  of  December. 

q — Do  I regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever  ? 

A. — 0,  yes  ; exactly. 

Q — Have  I ever  seen  this  disease  before  ? 

A. — Never. 

I have  seen  some  hundred  cases  and  more  of  black  vomit.  I have 
; also  seen  a number  of  recoveries  thereafter — exceptional  cases.  Of  real 
yellow  fever,  I have  seen  but  very  few  cases  of  second  or  third  attacks. 
In  general,  death  occurs  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day ; but  death  comes 

ion  at  every  day. 

The  disease  sometimes  exists  in  the  rural  districts  ; but  in  general  it 
is  conveyed  there  from  the  city.  The  mountains  were  entirely  exempt 
of  yellow  fever. 

The  form  of  this  fever  was  so  particular,  that  I recognized  it  imme- 
diately as  a new  form,  in  the  first  two  cases  at  the  Misericordia  Hospital, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1849. 

The  newly  imported  Africans  never  showed  yellow1  fever  before  the 
general  epidemic ; but  when  the  fever  spread,  it  fell  upon  the  unaccli- 
i mated  people  in  the  town.  In  this  case  they  had  the  same  symptoms  of 
ifever  as  others — general  symptoms,  gastritis,  black  vomiting,  yellow 
a color,  haemorrhage,  suppression  of  urine,  &c. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

! Translated  from  Observagbes  acercada  Epidemia  de  Febre  Amarella  do 
anno  de  1850  no  Rio  de  Janeiro , colhidas  nos  hospitce  se  na  policlinica , 
pelo  Dr.  Roberto  Lallemant,  Rio  de  Janeiro , 1851. 

[transmitted  to  the  sanitary  commission  by  the  author.] 

The  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  is 
•impressed  in  very  mournful  characters  in  the  pages  of  Brazilian 
history.  A fatal  epidemic  afflicted  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  this  vast 
continent,  thus  spreading  woe  and  mourning  among  all  classes  of 
society,  not  only  that  of  Brazil,  but  also  the  remote  shores  of  Europe 
«and  North  America. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  epidemic,  as  it  was  observed 
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in  Rio  Janerio,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  the  war-steamer  Alfonso  arrived  from  Bahia  de  San  Salva- 
dor, bringing  intelligence  that  the  second  city  of  the  Empire  was 
suffering  severely  from  an  epidemic,  by  which  from  thirty  to  forty 
persons  a day  were  being  attacked.  1 hat  the  disease  only  slightly 
affected  natives  and  acclimated  foreigners,  but  was  very  fatal  among 
those  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  country. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Portuguese  corvette  D.  Joao  I,  arrived  from 
the  same  port,  bringing  two  hundred  and  nine  soldiers,  besides  her 
regular  crew.  Five  of  those  who  left  in  her  had  been  attacked  on  the 
voyage,  of  whom  two  had  died.  The  corvette  was  put  under  quar- 
antine. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  English  packet  Petrel,  entered  from 
England,  via  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  and  brought  some  sick  on  board, 
of  whom  two  died  while  she  was  in  port. 

But  neither  these  ships,  nor  these  sick  people,  at  least  apparently, 
had  any  influence  on  the  state  of  health  in  the  city  of  Rio  J aneiro. 
The  danger  came  from  another  quarter.  The  infection  was  already 
lurking  among  us  before  we  received  the  first  notice  of  the  epidemic  at 
Bahia. 

The  American  bark  Navarre,  Capt.  Littley,  with  a crew  of  nine 
men,  had  left  Bahia  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  arrived  at 
Rio  Janeiro  on  the  third  of  January,  after  a voyage  of  twelve  days. 
As  up  to  that  time,  there  had  been  no  appearence  of  the  epidemic  at 
Bahia,  the  vessel  was  admitted  to  free  pratique ; the  captain  sold  the 
vessel,  and  the  crew  dispersed.  Some  of  these  sailors  went  to  the 
boarding-house  of  an  American  named  Franck,  in  Misericordia  street. 

When  on  the  28th  of  December,  I paid  a visit  in  the  infirmary  for 
foreigners,  in  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  my  attention  was  especially 
directed  to  two  fresh  sick  patients  whose  disease  appeared  to  me  to 
be  of  a peculiar  character.  In  the  series  of  pathological  symptoms, 
the  most  prominent  were  the  yellow  color  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin, 
strong  vomitings  of  dark  colored  liquid,  hiccoughs,  suppression  of 
urine ; and  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  anus,  delirium,  Ac. 
These  two  sick  persons  were  : 

1st. — Euquist,  a youth  from  Finland,  who  had  arrived  directly  thence 
at  this  port,  some  fourteen  days  previously,  in  the  Russian  brig  Wolga. 

2d. — Anderson,  a native  of  Sweden,  but  sent  to  the  hospital  with  a 
certificate  from  the  American  Consul,  and  previously  staying  atFranck’s 
tavern. 

The  first  of  these  died  during  the  following  night;  the  other  forty 
hours  afterwards.  And  on  the  30th  of  December,  I declared  that  both 
these  cases  were  to  be  considered  very  suspicious,  representing  them 
as  yellow  fever. 

My  diagnosis  appeared  inconsistent  to  some  ; imprudent  to  others. 
And  as  on  the  following  days,  no  similar  case  occurred,  I myself  had 
nearly  forgotten  these  two  particular  cases. 
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Bat  on  the  4th  of  January,  another  patient  appeared. 

3d. Alexander  Wilson,  with  some  suspicious  symptoms.  Having 

asked  him  most  particularly  whence  he  came,  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  a sailor  from  the  American  bark  Hercules,  which  had  come  direct 
from  Philadelphia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  he  had  been  staying  at 
Franck’s  house.  On  the  9th  of  January,  Wilson  had  recovered  and 
left  the  hospital. 

4th. — Josiah  Baker,  an  American  sailor,  came  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  hospital,  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms  as  patients  Nos.  1 
and  2.  Great  was  my  astonishment  when  this  patient  asked  how  was 
Anderson,  who  had  died  six  days  previously.  Baker  told  me  that 
they  were  both  from  the  same  ship — the  American  bark  Navarre — 
and  that  both  had  been  stopping  at  Franck’s  place.  But  the  state  of 
his  illness  was  such  as  prevented  him  from  giving  me  fuller  explana- 
tions. Baker  died  forty  hours  after  his  admission,  with  the  same  symp- 
toms as  his  unfortunate  companion,  No.  2. 

I then  proceeded  to  the  Amei’ican  Consulate,  to  see  if  I could  col- 
lect any  information  about  these  Americans  ; and  Mr.  Raynsford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  said  consulate,  informed  me  that  the  Navarre  arrived  at 
Bahia  on  the  3d  of  December.  The  other  bark,  the  Hercules,  had 
landed  some  sailors,  who  had  been  guilty  of  mutiny  so  far  as  to 
wound  the  captain  with  a knife ; three  of  these  put  up  at  Franck’s. 

Proceeding,  immediately  to  Franck’s  tavern,  I found,  however,  no 
other  patient  there. 

But  on  the  7th  of  January  there  came  to  the  hospital: 

5th. — Matthew  Donelson,  an  American,  a seaman  from  the  Hercules, 
and  who,  like  the  patient  No.  3,  had  been  stopping  at  Franck’s. 
Even  at  some  distance  off,  the  particular  character  of  his  illness  was 
plain.  Matthew  Donelson  died  forty-four  hours  after  entering  the 
hospital. 

Making  then  a fresh  search  at  Franck’s  tavern,  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, I discovered  two  more  sick  : 

6th. — Thomas  Lemerton,  an  American,  with  the  disease  completely 
developed,  and  a very  much  enlarged  spleen,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  previous  fevers  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

7th. — H.  Marshall,  an  American,  just  beginning  to  be  affected  by 
the  disease. 

I sent  both  to  the  hospital  on  the  instant.  Patient  No.  6 died  in 
forty-eight  hours ; Marshall  left,  cured,  after  twelve  days  treatment. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  I met  in  my  infirmary : 

8th. — William  Hamilin,  an  American  sailor,  staying  at  Franck’s 
house,  with  the  fever  commencing  on  him.  He  left  on  the  12th  of 
January,  but  returned  eight  days  afterwards  with  very  copious  black 
vomit  on  him,  and  died  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

9th. — Meogy,  an  American,  a sailor  from  the  bark  Hercules,  like 
patients  Nos.  3 and  5,  staying  at  Franck’s  house,  was  attacked  at  the 
tavern  on  the  8th  of  January,  but  as  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  hoa- 
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pital,  I attended  him  at  Franck’s.  Meogy  recovered  m five  days. 

Opposite  Franck’s  place,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  there 
were  two  other  sailors’  ‘ boarding-houses  ;’  one  kept  by  an  Englishman 
named  Wood,  the  other  by  a Frenchman,  named  Auguste  Hourde. 
In  both  some  sailors  were  stopping.  All  these  sailors  went  from  one 
tavern  to  the  other.  And  on  the  same  8th  of  January,  there  came  to 

th  10th  — ' Thomas  Fox,  an  English  seaman,  staying  at  Wood’s,  with 
the  same  symptoms  of  fever;  but  he  left  my  infirmary  on  the  12th, 

GUT6d  • 

nth  —Robert  Luff,  an  Englishman,  who  had  resided  many  years  m 

Brazil, ‘a  vagrant,  and  habitual  drunkard  stopping  at  Wood’s  ; he  was 
attacked  on  the  8th  of  January,  entered  the  hospital  on  the  10th,  with 
the  fever  fully  developed  on  him,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours. 

These  two  cases  induced  me  to  go  to  Wood’s  place  also,  and  there 

I found, 

12th. — Wood  himself. 

13th.— Wood’s  wife,  and 

14th. Lerschan,  their  clerk,  a German,  who  had  had  the  lever  m 


The  last,  as  he  himself  informed  me,  still  continued  low  and  weak, 
but  convalescent. 

15th.— Auguste  Hourd6,  the  keeper  of  the  third  sailors  tavern,  en- 
tered my  infirmary  on  the  3d  of  January,  with  very  slight  fever;  on 
the  5th,  feeling  himself  better,  he  asked  permission  to  leave;  on  the 
14th,  he  returned  with  a strong  fever  and  died  on  the  20th. 

16th.— The  wife  of  Hourd6  was  attacked  lightly  with  the  fever  on 
the  17th  of  January,  and  was  cured  by  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

17th.— A French  sailor,  whose  name  I do  not  remember,  was  at- 
tacked also  in  Hourde’s  house,  and  at  the  same  time ; after  a few 


days  he  also  recovered. 

18th.— Washington  Sands,  a man  of  color,  an  American  seaman, 
staying  at  Wood’s,  was  attacked  on  the  10th  of  January;  entered  the 
hospital  on  the  12th,  with  a violent  fever;  got  better,  and  left  on  the 
18th,  with  eyes  very  yellow.  . _ 

19th. — Lawrence  Latrow,  an  American  sailor,  stopping  at  r ranck  s 
house.  I found  this  patient  on  the  13th  of  January,  at  9 o clock  at 
night,  nearly  moribund,  at  the  said  tavern,  having  already  been  sick 
some  three  days;  I sent  him  immediately  to  the  hospital;  some  hours 
afterwards  he  died. 

20th. — Joseph  Patrick  Rogers,  an  American  sailor,  stopping  at 
Franck’s  house  ; attacked  with  the  fever;  came  to  my  infirmary  on  the 
17th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

Before  continuing  this  enumeration,  I will  now  make  some  observa- 
tions on  patient  No.  1;  Euquist;  whose  case  appears  to  be  isolated 
in  our  series  of  patients. 
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Euquist arrived  direct  from  Finland  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  stopped  on 
Castello  Hill,  just  in  the  rear  of  Franck’s  house,  at  a height  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet ; coming  down  from  his  house  to  go  to  the  store 
of  Santa  Luzia,  he  had  to  pass  by  Franck’s  house.  There  was  always 
there  some  Swede  or  another,  as,  for  example,  patient  No.  2,  Ander- 
son, with  whom  Euquist  himself  came  to  the  Misericordia  Hospital ; 
there  the  Finlander  could  hear  his  native  tongue  spoken ; and  that 
was,  besides,  the  only  tavern  in  the  city,  in  which  Swedish  was  spoken. 
Nobody  doubted  that  Euquist  had  communication  with  Franck’s  house. 

In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Euquist  had  frequently  been  on  board 
the  Russo-Finnish  ships,  anchored  in  the  port ; until  he  himself  had 
been  attacked  in  one  of  them,  being  carried  home  sick.  And  eight 
days  after  his  death,  the  yellow  fever  suddenly  broke  out  with  violence 
on  board  two  of  these  Finnish  ships,  the  Norna  and  the  Niord  ; there 
died  about  this  time,  a captain,  a pilot,  and  a sailor ; and,  by  the  10th 
of  January,  some  sick  sailors  in  these  ships,  and  a Swede,  from  the 
Swedish  bark  Scandia,  were  taken  to  my  infirmary  at  the  Misericordia 
Hospital. 

And  yet  further;  in  Misericordia  street,  between  the  taverns  of 
Hourde  and  Wood,  and  exactly  opposite  that  of  Franck,  was  the  house 
of  a German  merchant,  whose  daughter,  married  to  a fellow  country- 
man, had  returned  some  weeks  previously  from  Hamburg,  in  the  ship 
Marie  Christine,  of  Altona.  There  came  in  company  with  this  lady, 
a German  girl  named  Amalia  Elizabeth  Peersmann  ; the  family  stopped 
at  Pharoux  Hotel,  but  it  was  their  custom  to  dine  in  Misericordia  street. 
The  servant  fell  sick  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  died  in  Misericordia 
street,  on  the  13th,  with  the  strongest  symptoms  of  yellow  fever. 

From  the  beginning  of  January,  the  sailors  of  the  ship  Marie  Chris- 
tine, daily  visited  the  house  in  Misericordia  street,  opposite  Franck’s 
tavern,  and  several  of  the  sailors  of  this  same  ship  fell  sick. 

From  on  board  of  this  ship,  as  on  board  the  Russian  ones,  and  the 
Swedish  one  above  mentioned,  among  whose  crews  the  germs  of  the 
disease  were  already  sown,  some  of  the  sailors  went  every  day  to 
buy  fresh  meat  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Christian  Hess,  on  the  beach  of 
D.  Manoel,  and  suddenly  the  German  clerk  of  this  house,  named 
Christian,  from  Petropolis,  and  who  sold  the  meat  to  the  sailors,  was 
attacked  with  the  fever  in  its  most  violent  form  ; but  on  the  14th  of 
January,  six  days  after  the  disease  assailed  him,  he  was  out  of  danger, 
and  by  the  end  of  three  weeks  had  recovered. 

Finding  myself  thus,  on  the  8th  of  January,  surrounded  by  a num- 
ber of  patients  who  nearly  all  exhibited  to  me,  more  or  less,  the 
most  certain  indications  of  yellow  fever,  I judged  it  my  sacred  duty 
to  make  a communication  to  the  competent  authorities,  declaring  that 
there  was  the  greatest  certainty  of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  at 
Rto  de  Janeirof 

The  government  ordered  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  to  be 
convened,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  facts.  My  diagnosis  met  an 
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£ ,l"yf  ;S.C1  steamer  D.  Pedro,  wbicl,  had 
arrived  from  Bahia,  who  died  on  the  SM>  of  December,  m the  Marat. 

HTheaAeademy  nominated  a committee,  who  presented  a report 
upon  the  cases.  This  committee  expressed  itself  with  much  greater 
caution  upon  the  assumption  that  my  observations  were  adapted  to  my 

idBut  if  the  cases  which  had  occurred  up  to  that  time  had  still  not 
convinced  the  physicians  and  the  Imperial  Ac^emy  .of  Medwme  of 
the  existence  of  yellow  fever  m the  capital  of  the  Empire,  the  cases  of 

the  following1  days  could  not  be  denied.  , . , 

On  the  17th  of  January,  there  entered  my  infirmary,  three  patien  s 
from  the  Russian  schooner  Norna;  four  from  the  Swedish  bng  A - 
hild  ; three  from  the  Danish  galley  Marie  Christine  ; one  from  the 
Russian  schooner  Niord  ; all  laboring  under  the 

Misericordia  street,  and  in  the  lanes  of  the  vicinity,  many  cases  ha(J 
also  occurred ; and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy,  a member 
commenced  his  speech  with  the  following  words  . _ , , 

“Mr.  President:— I believe  there  is  no  physician  in  the  Academy 
who  is  not  convinced  that  yellow  fever  exists  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Thus  originated  the  yellow  fever  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Near  ISoO. 
If  we  desire  to  pay  any  respect  to  passionate  contagionists,  we  mu^t 
confess  that  the  yellow  fever  came  from  Bahia,  in  the  Amencan 
hark  Navarre.  The  sailors  of  that  vessel  were  attacked  m Misericor- 
dia street,  in  Franck’s  house ; nearly  all  the  other  inmates  ol  the  house 
were  attacked;  those  staying  at  Wood’s  and  Ilourde  s,  who  had  com- 
munication with  Franck’s  house,  were  attacked;  some  of  the  visitors 
at  Franck’s  house  and  Misericordia  street  carried  the  fever  to  the  port, 

and  the  disease  spread  by  sea  and  by  land. 

It  may  here  be  said,  that  when  the  Navarre  left  Bahia,  there  was  as 
yet  no  yellow  fever  in  that  city.  The  first  news  of  the  existence  of 
an  epidemic  at  that  port,  came  by  the  war  steamer  Anonso,  on  t o 
13th  of  December;  and  the  steamer  had  made  the  voyage  in  a lew 
days.  The  Navarre  had  entered  the  port  on  the  3d  of  December, 
having  left  Bahia  on  the  24th  of  November;  that  is,  at  least  htteen 
days  before  the  war  steamer,  and  she  brought  no  intelligence  of  t le 

existence  of  such  an  epidemic.  . , - 

I have  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  fever  had  already  existed  tor 
some  weeks  at  Bahia  when  the  steamer  brought  us  the  news  about  it. 
It  appears  to  me  very  suspicious  that  this  bark  should  have  a crew  ot 
nine  men,  and  that  she  should  be  so  quickly,  and,  as  it  were,  so  my  s- 
teriously  sold.  If  the  epidemic  at  Bahia  took  the  same  course  as  it 
did  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  (and  it  appears  that  they  were  both  entirely 
similar,)  it  is  certain  that  when  the  steamer  D.  Affonso  left  Balua,  the 
epidemic  had  already  existed  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  previously.  It 
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would  onlv  appear  that  the  physicians  of  Bahia  did  not  observe  the  first 
commencement  of  it  with  sufficient  attention  ; or  that  they  did  not  at- 
tach sufficient  importance  to  the  first  cases,  especially  those  that  resulted 
in  death.  And  it  very  much  surprised  me  that  even  in  the  official  report 
of  the  President  of  Bahia,  of  the  1st  of  January,  no  certain  informa- 
tion, or  scientific  expression,  about  the  epidemic,  was  to  be  read; 
while  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a few  cases  sufficed  to  diagnosticate  to  us 
with  certainty  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  very  first  days  of  its  appear- 
ance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I confess  that  it  is  much  easier  to  discover  the 
first  appearance  of  an  epidemic  in  a city,  when  it  is  already  known 
that  a great  proportion  of  sickness  exists  in  another;  the  attention  of  the 
faculty  being  thus  awakened  and  prepared  to  make  observations,  even 
before  there  is,  as  yet,  any  subject  lor  observation.  And  further;  I was 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  happening  to  meet  with  the  first  cases,  whose 
origin  and  connection  were  so  free  from  all  doubt ; as  first  cases  are 
observed  in  very  few  epidemics.  I have,  therefore,  enumerated  them 
with  some  particularity. 

Aspect  of  the  City  and  of  the  Port  at  the  time  of  the  Epidemic. 

By  the  middle  of  January,  it  became  impossible  to  register  the 
cases  of  the  epidemic.  The  disease  was  already  let  loose,  and  had 
already  commenced  its  terrible  expedition  through  the  streets. 

At  first  it  proceeded  very  slowly;  but  it  went  with  firm  step,  as  it 
were,  from  one  house  to  another,  from  one  lane  to  another;  and  in 
the  houses  and  the  lanes  attacking  one  person  after  another ; and  while 
the  whole  quarter  about  Misericordia  street  and  the  beach  of  D.  Ma- 
noel  was  suffering  a general  havoc,  S.  J os6  street  scarcely  suffered  as 
far  as  Quitanda  street.  It  extended  itself  very  slowly  through  the 
beaches.  The  Prainha,  the  Sande  beach,  the  Gamboa  beach,  the  Sacco 
do  Alferes,  furnished  their  proportion  of  victims ; as  far  as  the  sea- 
coast,  cleaner  than  the  city,  the  Flamengo  beach,  the  Cattete  beach, 
and  Botafogo,  also  furnished  some  cases.  Thus  the  disease  formed  a 
narrow  cordon  round  the  city,  through  the  tortuous  beaches.  Sud- 
denly its  march  became  very  rapid.  From  Direita  street,  as  far  as 
the  Acclamacao  field,  the  yellow  fever  swept  the  long  streets  of  the 
capital ; and  a quo  pede  pulsat  pauperum  tabernas  ditiumque  turres. 
It  attacked  all  without  ceremony,  prostrated  all  on  beds  of  suffering ; 
there  were  houses  in  which  not  an  individual  escaped  the  attack ; no 
age,  no  station,  no  sex,  was  privileged  or  exempted.  But,  strange  to 
say,  if  the  epidemic  in  this  respect  made  no  distinctions,  if  it  thus  ob- 
served the  most  genuine  socialism,  true  communism,  its  formidable 
companion,  death,  was  much  more  eclectic,  much  more  capricious. 

Death  despised  the  colored  slaves ; it  scarcely  took  a victim  from 
the  mixed  race  ; but  it  delighted  in  satiating  itself  with  Brazilians  of 
purely  European  origin.  And  the  mortality  increased  according  to 
these  conditions.  By  as  much  less  as  the  individual  was  acclimated; 
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bv  as  much  the  farther  North  as  he  had  come  fiom  , by  as  much  the 
more  full  of  health,  youth,  strength  and  color,  he  appeared,  by  so 
much  the  more  easily  he  sickened,  and  sickening,  die  • 

Very  well  written  was  an  address,  in  the  Diario  de  R'°»  ™ade 
the  inhabitants,  by  the  Committee  of  Health,  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  composed  of  physicians  whose  names,  without  the  least 
doubt,  are  those  of  the  highest  reputation  among  us.  1 heyjery  wel 
explained  that  Brazilians  had  very  little  to  ear,  although  they  might 
be  attacked  in  large  numbers,  and  though  foreigners  were  dymg 
The  committee  were  entirely  right ; every  thing  they  said  was  correct 
only  it  was  a little  too  patriotic : they  said,  “You,  foreigners,  ba%e 
to  die !” 

It”!' ddifficultf  adnd  almost  impossible,  to  say  which  of  the  foreign 
nations  suffered  most;  as  it  also  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  individuals, 
belonging  to  each  one  of  them,  there  is  in  Puo  de  Janeiro 

A considerable  number  of  French  and  Italians  died.  Certain 
classes  of  those  nations  were  chiefly  attacked.  There  was  some  time, 
during  which,  not  a single  vender  of  plaster  statuary  was  Been  no 
vender  of  pans  and  kettles,  no  rainy-weather-hat  peddlers,  ihe 
Italian  Opera  was  closed;  and  some  members  of  the  company  will 
never  be  heard  again.  A company  of  posturers  and  equestrians  was 
cruelly  ravaged,  so  that  the  horses  were  almost  the  only  creatures  that 
escaped  death.  It  appears  to  me  that  artists  and  priests  of  the  temple 
of  the  muses  were  the  very  worst  sufferers  without  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misery  that  accompanies  artistic  and  poetic  life  in  K10 

d6And  how  many  laboring  Portuguese  colonists  succumbed  1 There 
were  houses  in  which  entire  families  disappeared ; and  as  men  gen- 
erally sickened  and  died  more  easily  than  woman  and  children,  many 
women  were  unhappily  left  widows  and  many  children  01  phans. 

Commerce  also  contributed  her  quota  of  patients  and  deaths.  I here 
were  commercial  houses  which  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  w ere 
entirely  closed.  “ I am  the  only  one  in  the  house  at  this  moment  not 
sick.”  Thus  wrote,  one  day,  a bookkeeper  of  a German  house  to 
Europe,  and  in  a short  time  afterwards  he  himself  died. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  Germans  and  English  had  some  stronger  vital 
power  of  resistance  than  other  nations,  as  also  that  in  general  those 
from  the  sea  coasts  and  low  places  were  not  so  likely  *0  succumb  as 
those  from  the  interior  of  continents  and  from  the  higher  mountains. 

The  death  of  three  youths  attached  to  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
formed  a sad  catastrophe  in  the  career  of  the  epidemic.  Mr.  Morgan, 
Secretary  to  the  American  Legation,  was  married  and  a very  amiable 
His  friend,  Sr.  Serra,  Secretary  to  the  French  Legation,  did 
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not  abandon  him  on  his  death  bed  ; — he  sickened  and  died  himself  a 
short  time  afterwards.  The  third,  Sr.  Stramazzi,  had  arrived  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  about  a year  previous,  in  company  with  Sr.  Bedini. 
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And  did  Brazilian  statesmen  at  the  same  time  sutler  less  than  others  1 
The  history  of  Brazil  has  yet  for  a long  time  to  look  back  with  grief 
upon  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May.  Death  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies ; introduced  itself  into  the  venerable  ranks  of  the  senate, 
and  boldly  took  a seat  in  the  midst  of  the  council  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

The  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  were  the  most  terrible  in  the 
mournful  course  of  the  epidemic;  the  funeral  knell  no  longer  tolled  the 
burial  of  the  Christian ; even  the  bell  which  accompanied  the  most 
holy  host  through  the  streets  to  call  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
people  was  mute ! In  fine,  the  rites  of  worship  in  the  churches  were 
suspended ; everything  was  suspended  ; to  death  alone  there  was  no 
suspension ! ! ! 

The  corpses  could  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  churches;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sad  impression  I felt  when  I sometimes  encoun- 
tered a perfect  line  of  funeral  corteges  proceeding  along  the  road  to 
Catumby ; when  I saw  carriages  returning  in  shameless  disorder  and 
in  a great  hurry  in  order  to  go  and  seek  more  customers ; for  in  those 
days  even  with  death  a true  speculation  was  made,  and  undertakers 
profited  by  the  general  calamity. 

Thus  was  human  nature  prostrated  to  the  dust ; thus  did  the  hand 
of  God  press  upon  us;  thus,  however  great  and  elevated  he  was,  or 
however  poor  and  humble,  all  said : “ we  are  dust ; we  are  a shadow.” 

What,  without  the  least  doubt,  created  great  terror,  was  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  the  daily  publication  of  the  number  of  deaths.  In 
a time  of  general  calamity  all  men  are  pessimists ; everything  is  ex- 
aggerated by  the  imagination.  So  also  was  the  mortality  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  public  was  suffering;  that  everybody  knew;  but  the 
right  of  knowing  how  much  it  was  suffering,  was  denied  to  the  pub- 
lic; this  was  unjust,  and  not  very  philosopical. 

The  daily  number  of  deaths  was  exceedingly  exaggerated,  by  the 
imagination;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
estimated  the  daily  mortality  at  three  or  four  times  above  what  it 
really  was.  When  five  or  six  persons  died  on  the  Island  of  Bour-Jesus, 
it  was  said  in  the  city  that  it  was  thirty  or  forty. 

This  mysterious  silence  made  every  thing  a cause  for  fear.  On  each 
side  of  every  door  a dead  body  was  seen  ; when  the  sun  fell  upon  a 
house,  and  the  windows  were  shut,  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  a 
corpse  in  the  room;  when  a man  was  seen  running  through  the 
streets,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  hastening  for  a physician,  or  a priest 
for  some  dying  victim.  If  the  number  of  deaths  had  been  published 
every  day,  I am  convinced  that  all  would  have  said ; “ still  it  might 
be  much  worse;”  and,  as  I saw  the  cholera  rage  in  two  European 
cities,  I,  myself,  say,  “ the  mortaliy  might,  indeed,  be  much  worse.” 

It  was  uot  only  the  city  that  presented  a sad  aspect  of  this  character ; 
the  picture  offered  by  the  port  was  also  black  and  terrible. 

The  epidemic  followed  the  same  course  in  spreading  through  the 
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port,  as  it  did  on  shore.  It  reached  one  ship  after  another  m such 
a manner  that,  sometimes  passing  along  the  port,  J cou  < 
propinquity  to  an  infected  ship,  which  would  be  the  next  to  send  me 

P1naie  short  space  of  two  months,  the  following  vessels  sent  sick  to 

Ae’ Ra»i°afn  fl^Niord,  ditto ; Scandia,  Swedbb  , 

Marie  Christine,  Danish;  Alfhild,  Swedish;  Bhzabeth,  Danish  ,M^ia, 
Russian;  Helsingfors,  ditto,  Louisa,  ditto;  VestakMen,  Su  ed«h  ; 
Panama  English;  Adami,  Russian;  Hans,  Russian  ; Brave,  Swedish, 
Frode  Danifh ; Niord*  ditto;  Leao,  Portuguese;  Tentadora,  ditto, 
St  Marie,  American;  Emma  et  Mathilde,  French;  Crown,  English, 
Taruio  1st,  Portuguese;  Hebe,  Swedish  ; Indus,  Amencan ; Ocean, 
Swedish;  Otto,  Danish  ; Itham,  English  ; Mathilde  et  Louise,  Dutch  , 
Louisiana,  American  ; Industrioso,  Sardinian ; J™™™™' | *££ 
illant,  French;  National,  Belgium;  Mane  Phoebe,  Amencan . R s- 

stencia,  Sardinian;  Industrial,  Belgium  ; iUexandre,  French  .Martha, 

American;  Swea,  Swedish;  Bassermann,  Bremen  ; Magnus,  Swedish  , 
Van  Dyck,  Belgian;  Adelaide.  Swedish;  Supenor, ditto;  Staad era  h 
Forraeus,  ditto  ; Esperanza,  Honoverian  ; Sanspareil  English ; Leoni- 
de, Swedish  ; Jone,  American ; Daphne,  Swedish  ; Damn,  Eng  , 
Elizabeth,  American;  Carlisle,  Hamburg ; Seagull,  Swedish  or  Nor- 
wegian; Corinthianer,  Danish;  Uncas,  Amencan  ; Volatnce,  Sardin- 
ian; Zelia,  ditto  ; Francisco  Catharina,  ditto  ; Roscia,  ditto;  A alentino, 
ditto;  Haparanda,  Swedish ; Othello,  ditto;  Magnus, f ditto;  Sidon, 
ditto;  General  Rowarino,  Sardinian;  Firmeza,  Portuguese;  Columbo, 
Sardinian;  Olga,  Russian;  Resoluto,  Sardinian:  Thomas  Clarke, 

American;  Odin,  Danish;  Jenny,  Swedish;  a steamer,  Amencan ; 
Preciosa,  Russian;  Tuydo,  ditto;  Soumalane,  ditto;  Carolina,  i ortu- 
gues;  Josfe,  Austrian;  Triton,  Swedish;  Phebo,  Sardinian  ; Port-a- 
Port,  Swedish;  Alcyon,  ditto;  Alco,  Russian ; Esperanza,  luscan; 
Argo,  English  ; New  York,  Hamburg;  Lydia  Ann.  American;  Czaar 
Peter,  Russian  ; Crest,  Swedish  ; Experiment,  ditto  ; Joanna,  ditto  ; 
Minette,  ditto;  Carl  Martin,  ditto;  Betty,  ditto.  Total,  nine  y - \e 

vessels  ^ 

In  the  following  months,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  1st  °f 
tember,  when  I treated  the  same  class  of  people,  the  list  was  sti  rt  e*" 
considerably  increased  ; it  was  the  saddest  congress  of  nations  t a 
could  be  seen  ; a conflict  of  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

And  one-half  of  the  patients  that  I treated  up  to  the  24th  of  i larc  1, 
on  the  Island  of  Bour-Jesus,  died.  It  was  a sad  and  terrible  morta  lty , 
which  made  me  forget  the  proportion  of  cholera  cases.  And  was  t ns 
my  fault?  Could  I save  the  dying,  when  some  of  the  foreign  cap- 
tains, or  of  my  colleagues  had  already  treated  them  on  board  their 


*Not  the  same  as  the  Russian  vessel, 
i A second  ship  of  the  same  name,  and  under  the  same  fla^. 
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vessels,  and  who  often  sent  them  to  me  after  the  agonies  of  dissolution 
had  already  commenced  1 There  were  some  cases  in  which  the  sick 
died  in  the  boat  which  was  carrying  them  from  the  port  to  the  Island 
of  Bour-Jesus.  Thus,  one  day,  I saw  one  already  dead,  one  dying, 
and  one  dangerously  sick  from  the  same  ship,  and  in  the  same  boat. 
And  with  how  many  was  I unable  to  speak  after  the  first  visit,  because 
they  could  never  hear  me  again ! 

Some  Russian  ships  appeared  particularly  unfortunate.  The  Rus- 
sian schooner  Norna  lost  her  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  two 
men.  One  day,  passing  along  the  port,  I was  called  on  board  the 
Danish  schooner  Elizabeth,  Capt.  Yon  Ehren.  The  captain  and  his 
wife,  both  very  young,  and  married  only  a few  months,  were  sick,  as 
also  were»so  many  of  the  sailors  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  a boat 
ashore  to  obtain  remedies.  It  was  necessary  to  hail  the  captain  of 
the  Dearest  vessel  to  send  some  men.  Three  days  afterwards,  the 
captain  died  ; his  wife  was  carried  ashore  in  a dying  state  by  friends  of 
her  dead  husband ; a few  hours  afterwards,  being  at  the  time  in  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy,  she  also  died  ; and  they  were  buried  both 
together,  beneath  the  same  tomb,  in  the  G-amboa  Cemetery. 

It  appears  that  one  English  ship  had  three  captains,  in  consequence 
of  two  having  died.  Many  vesels  could  not  pursue  their  voyages,  be- 
cause it  w7as  impossible  to  collect  sailors  enough.  And  if,  after  many 
efforts  to  obtain  men,  the  captains  did  weigh  anchor,  sickness  again 
broke  out  with  the  labor.  The  Danish  sloop  Marie  Christine  lost  four 
sailors  here,  and  left  for  Hamburg.  Eight  days  afterwards,  she  re- 
turned ; she  had  six  more  men  sick,  among  whom  were  both  the  pilots ; and 
except  the  captain,  already  old,  nobody  would,  nobody  could,  take  charge 
of  the  vessel.  The  Swedish  bark  Hebe,  and  the  Swedish  schooner  Brave 
scarcely  got  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  before  various  persons 
took  sick,  and  the  vessels  returned  to  their  anchorage.  The  Russian  brig 
Olga,  sailed  hence  in  the  beginning  of  February ; some  days  aftewards, 
she  was  seen  by  the  ship  Lembranca,  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves ; the  captain  and  the  pilot  had  died,  and  nobody  knew  how  to  nav- 
igate the  ship ; a steamer  was  sent  to  tow  her  into  port,  and  the  Olga 
returned.  < 

This  caprice  of  the  epidemic  was  sometimes  almost  ridiculous. 
Thus,  on  the  Swedish  brig  Betty,  Capt.  Schmidt,  eight  out  of  eleven 
of  the  crew  took  sick  ; the  other  three  did  not  suffer  anything.  Eight 
weeks  afterwards,  during  which  nothing  further  occurred  on  board  the 
vessel,  the  Captain  ordered  her  to  be  painted,  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  other  three  sailors  were  attacked. 

Sometimes  vessels  remained  in  port  three  months  without  suffering 
from  the  epidemic,  while  the  sailors  were  exposed  to  all  the  liabilities 
of  contracting  it;  others  were  scarcely  in  port  a few  days  before  they 
had  sickness  on  board  ; — thus  the  Hamburg  bark  Carlisle  had  scarcely 
entered  and  anchored  at  the  Customhouse  quay,  when  all  on  board  of 
her  sickened  on  the  same  day,  and  could  not  continue  discharging 
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the  Captain  sent  twelve  men  to  the  Hospital.  About  the  same  time 
there  was  a French  ship,  which  anchored  at  the  Customhouse  quay; 
alter  a few  moments  work  the  sailors  took  sick,  her  discharging  was 
interrupted,  and  there  were  some  merchants  who  fled  from  the  Cus- 
tomhouse quay,  as  if  they  had  seen  a spectre  m the  place 

The  disease  sometimes  attacked  people  so  suddenly,  that  it  might 
be  said  they  were  laughing  and  lamenting  almost  at  the  same  instant 
One  day  I saw  a boat  with  four  sailors,  who  brought  a fifth  as  a patient 
to  the  island  of  Bour-Jesus.  On  the  way  the  four  rowers  were  very 
much  diverted;  when,  suddenly  one  of  them  let  go  one  of  the  oars 
and  cried  out,  “ I have  the  fever!  ” He  shivered  with  cold,  and  in 
place  of  returning  with  his  companions,  he  too,  remained  as  a patient 
at  the  island  of  Bour-Jesus,  and  died  a few  days  afterwards. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  vessels  of  war  anchored  in  the  port  were  at- 
tacked by  the  epidemic.  • 

But  enough  of  such  facts  as  these,  which  might  be  indefinitely  in- 

erGEsed* 

Thus,  the  disease  scourged  mankind  by  sea  and  by  land,  although 
they  implored  divine  clemency,  as  well  in  private  houses,  as  in  the 
churches,  and  even  in  the  streets,  which  they  more  than  once  filled 
with  religious  processions  by  night,  of  a most  mournful  lmprestive- 


It  appears  that  the  men  suffered  more  than  the  women;  at  least  at 
the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  that  it  was  almost  men  alone  who 
were  attacked ; but  that  is  only  in  appearance,  seeing  that  among 
the  foreign  residents  the  number  of  men  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
women.  "But  there  was  also  a time  in  which  women  found  themselves 
most  exposed  to  the  fever,  and  afterwards  even  the  servants. 

Condition  of  life  had  little  influence.  The  age  of  vigor,  from  16  to 


40  years,  suffered  most. 

Occupation  had  a much  greater  influence.  The  more  any  one  w as 
exposed  to  the  pathogenetic  causes,  of  which  we  will  speak  a little 
further  on,  the  more  readily  he  sickened. 

The  very  distinguished  Dr.  Valladas  Pimentel,  having  informed  me 
that  he  was  making  a minute  statistical  statement,  in  order  to  give  an 
exact  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  to  the  mortality  among  the 
population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I confine  myself  to  a very  few  lines,  in 
which  I wish  to  give  only  a general  view  of  the  city  during  the  time 
of  the  epidemic,  without  minutely  enumerating  the  cases  ol  death 
and  of  sickness. 

I am  so  much  the  better  able  to  limit  myself  to  these  notes,  as  the 
number  of  those  attacked,  and  of  those  who  died  is  generally  uncer- 
tain. There  were  some  persons  who  estimated  the  dead  at  fifteen 
thousand,  which  is,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  erroneous.  Some 
others  pretend  that  only  some  one  thousand  died  of  yellow  lever; 
but  this  appears  to  me  too  low  an  estimate. 
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An  approximative  calculation  indicates  that  there  were  perhaps  ten 
k thousand  deaths,  and  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  sick. 

The  following  communication,  respecting  the  yellow  fever  was  pub- 
I lished  by  Dr.  Cbernoviz,  in  the  Jornal  do  Comniercio,  in  the  begin- 
L nii,g  of  the  month  of  September. 

“ From  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic,  that  is,  from  the  1st  of  January, 

S 1850,  till  the  31st  of  August,  there  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  yellow 
fever,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  individuals ; 
of  other  diseases,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three ; in 
all,  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  free  persons  and  slaves. 

“The  mortality  of  these  eight  months  of  the  year,  1850,  compared 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  gives  the  following  result : 

!“In  the*  whole  of  the  year,  1849,  in  which  there  was  no  epidemic 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  died,  in  all,  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five  persons,  which  gives,  for  the  eight  months,  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  deaths,  a few  more  or  less. 

“It  results  from  this  comparison,  that  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year,  1850,  there  died  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons more  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1849,  in  which 
the  mortality  was  normal. 

“ The  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  1849,  gives  for  each  month  an 
average  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  The  mortality  of  the  month  of 
. August,  of  the  year  1850,  was  only  twenty-seven  persons  of  yellow 
i fever,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  other  diseases;  in  all  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Which  proves  that  the  mortality  of  the  last  month 
' was  less  than  that  of  the  same  month  in  1849.” 

From  the  end  of  May,  the  disease  had  become  reduced  to  a limited 
I number  of  cases  ; but  it  still  continued  to  terrify  the  inhabitants.  But 
I now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September,  it  appears  to  have 
I come  to  a termination. 

The  epidemic  of  Bahia,  and  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reached  every  port 
on  the  Brazilian  coast;  it  followed  ships  into  European  waters;  and 
■ there  were  cases  in  which  sailors  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  very  near 
p the  shores  of  Europe. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intention,  than  to  collect  in  this 
■ place  all  the  notes  which  we  possess  on  these  cases.  In  a complete 
and  extensive  treatise  on  the  yellow  fever,  they  should  not  be  omitted  ; 

* but  they  would  encumber  a memoir,  the  simple  object  of  which  is  to 
offer  some  considerations  on  the  disease. 

Scarcely  had  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  my  hospital  report,  before 
1 many  of  my  colleagues  opposed  me : “ This  is  not  yellow  fever ; that 

disease  does  not  arrive  yet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.”  But  when  the  existence 
of  it  in  the  city  could  no  longer  be  denied,  every  one  said  : “ How  is  it 

; possible  that  this  disease  could  penetrate  yet  into  our  capital  ?” 

I,  on  the  contrary,  many  years  since,  inquired  of  myself:  “ now  is 

it  possible  that  the  yellow  fever  should  never  be  engendered  in  Rio  de 
i Janeiro?” 
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There  is  no  knowledge  in  the  world  which  can  tell  us  what  are  the  true 

j2Tta£5i»  fever  to>  is,  “ “ *Er3£ES 

gins  of  the  Nile  are  the  cradle  of  the  Eastern  pkgue,  so  tl  c v 
wpuprallv  is  venerated  and  remains  endemic  on  the  borders  ol  that  traos 
atlantic  Western  Mediterranean,  called  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  2m- 

in  this  Gulf,  a sea  strewn  with  islands  and  rocks  little  affected 
i i ■ tides.  shores  to  a great  extent  so  doubtful  that,  m some  places,  it 
cannot^ he^  said  wherel the^  solid  land  begins;  we  see  these  vast  swamp- 
nlains  covered  with  a labyrinth  of  avicenmas,  paulinas  and  rlnzophorus, 
mysterious  shadows  of  which  millions  of  crustecea,  anne- 
lids and  infusoria  are  generated,  die,  and  putrify.  Various i large  nvere, 
and  numberless  smaller  ones  discharge  their  waters  into  this  vast  bay, 
making  on  its  borders  that  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  the  exhalations 
of  whfch  through  the  whole  world  are  to  be  feared,  and  are  fearfu i j 
prolific  of  the  seeds  of  noxious  fevers  of  various  species  according  to  the 
nther  nathoe-enetic  causes  existing  in  the  particular  locality. 

In  this  Central  American  Gulf,  which  receives  and  deposits  the  refuse 
anJ  impurities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ; and  which,  also, 
by  the  formation  of  its  shores,  compels  this  sea  to  take  a direct^  c 
tirv  to  the  retro-rotative  motion  of  the  general  ocean;  on  this  gul^  we 
sav7the  burning  tropical  sun  almost  constantly  pours  his  vertical  rays 
there  are  few  places  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many  elements  of 
putrefaction  combined.  Perhaps  only  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  that 
of  the  Nile  in  its  periodical  overflows,  can  rival  that  of  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  m particular ! And  thus  we 
have  conioined  the  great  triumvirate  of  insalubrious  nver  courses— that 
of  the  Nile,  that  country  of  the  plague ; the  Ganges  beneath  the  jung  es 
of  which  festers  the  cholera  morbus ; and  that  of  the  Mississippi,  wine 
has  already  generated  so  many  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 

Who  can  deny  that  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  have  a sort  of 

microscopic  daguerreotype  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  : 

We  see  there,  also,  a little  intertropical  Mediterranean,  with  tides  rising 
but  very  little,  and  scarcely  causing  on  its  border  a current  of  any  con- 
sideration; we  see  islands  and  rocks  in  the  interior  of  tins  bay;  we  see 
extensive  swampy  shores,  with  the  very  identical  vegetation  abo\  e m 1 
cated,  the  same  procreation  and  putrefaction  of  inferior  animals ; we  see 
also  there,  rivers  with  low  banks,  mixing  fresh  water  with  salt;  lastly, 
we  see  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  all  that  concatenation  of  morbific 
circumstances,  which  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  America  beget  the  yellow 

I do  not  say  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  the  position  of  New  Orleans,  but 

that  of  Havana  or  Port-au-Prince.  , , 

Finding  from  this  state  of  things,  a predisposition  for  yellow  lever  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  I wondered  that  this  disease  was  not  endemic  there,  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  great  morbific  causes  were  still,  in  the  current 
year  not  sufficiently  strong  to  create  an  epidemic  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
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Certainly,  some  other  extraordinary  and  important  ones  were  necessary 
to  complete  this  fermentation  on  the  shores,  and  to  generate  the  epidemic 
of  the  year  1850. 

Without  expressing  ourselves  poetically,  we  may  say,  the  region  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  always  contained,  (and  always  must  contain,)  within  its 
fecund  lap  the  germ  of  the  epidemic  in  a state  of  latent  life.  Meteoro- 
logical conditions,  bringing  with  them  the  final  procreating  causes,  called 
this  germ  into  active  life ; thus  was  produced  the  epidemic  demon  of  the 
yellow  fever,  beneath  whose  unchecked  sway  we  have  suffered  so  much. 

No  inhabitant  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  forget  the  regularity  with  which, 
until  four  or  five  yearn  ago,  thunder  storms  occurred  almost  daily  during 
the  hot  weather. 

When  iij  the  month  of  November,  the  sun  returned  from  hyperborean 
1 1 latitudes  to  pass  over  our  heads,  and  to  culminate  over  the  shores  of  the 

i province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  were  various  agents  to  mitigate  the 
burning  heat ! 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  this  nature  was,  without  doubt, 
the  thunder  storms.  When  in  the  hot  months,  the  morning  hours  had 
exhausted  the  physical  forces  in  general,  and  especially  those  of  laboring 
men,  by  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
had  become  hidden  within  the  the  thick  thunder  clouds.  At  a distance, 
the  bright  glare  of  the  lightning  broke  through  the  celestial  mantle,  and 
very  far  off  was  heard  the  rolling  of  the  thunder.  At  five  o’clock,  the 
I storm,  in  general,  very  rapidly  left  the  mountains ; to  a strong  wind  suc- 
ceeded a fierce  combat  among  the  elements.  The  air  trembled  with  con- 
I tinuous  claps  of  thunder ; a very  copious  rain  ended  the  strife,  frequently 
leaving  the  long  streets  of  the  city  impassable  for  more  than  an  hour. 

1 Thus  the  air  underwent  a most  violent  agitation ; thus,  afterwards,  every- 
thing that  was  suspended  with  it  was  precipitated  by  the  rain  ; hus,  what- 
! ever  had  passed  into  a state  of  putrefaction  was  swept  away  by  the  very  co- 
• pious  torrents ; thus  was  the  heat  checked ; thus  was  all  nature  reorganized. 

It  is  four  or  five  years  since  this  change,  so  peculiar  to  these  useful 
! elements,  for  the  diminishing  of  the  geographical  predisposition  to 
i diseases,  became  sensibly  lessened.  Rarer  and  rarer  became  the  thunder 
< storms;  and  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year  1849-50,  they  had  nearly 
i altogether  disappeared.  It  is  true  that  the  mountain  tops  were  frequently 
• hidden  by  thunder  clouds;  it  is  true  that  lightning  flashes  sometimes 
1 reached  as  far  as  us,  and  that  we  heard  the  very  distant  rollings  of  thun- 
der ; but  an  impenetrable  barrier  seemed  to  have  been  raised  on  the  plains 
■ on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  ; and,  however  heavy  thunder  there  was  on 
1 the  mountain  tops ; however  many  whole  weeks  of  copious  rain  there 
' were  up  there,  the  city  and  the  vicinity  were  in  the  greatest  apparent 
' tranquillity  of  nature;  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  a cemetery.  No  wind 

R preceding  an  electric  discharge ; no  bursting  out  of  a thunder  storm ; no 
copious  rain;  no  interruption  of  the  intcrtropical  heat;  even  the  South- 
Southeast  breeze,  formerly  so  regular  and  so  strong,  was,  in  this  year, 
i rarer  and  slighter.  Under  Phaeton’s  car,  the  proximity  of  which  once 
23 
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more  burned  the  world,  domibus  negate,  and  under  the  above  mentioned 
conditions,  the  vital  forces  of  the  universe  were  exhausted ; it  was  impos- 
sible that  humanity  either  could  longer  resist  that  general  fermentation; 
the  human  race  sickened  on  a grand  scale;  and  where  the  organism  was 
not  accustomed  to  resist  these  influences,  when  it  was  not  acclimated,  it 
followed  the  immutable  laws  of  nature;  the  organism  was  dissolved  into 

morgamc^atter.^nd  ^ indubitabie  predisposition  to  the  yellow  fever  in 

the  geographical  conditions  of  the  bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  these  were 
completed  by  the  want  of  electric  action  by  the  want  of  thunder  and 
rain  and  by  the  heat  necessarily  increased  by  these  indicated  deficiencies 
Far  from  me  be  the  pretension  that  the  process  of  human  life  does  not 
depend  on  any  thing  more  than  the  contact  of  electro-motive  elements  in 
the  body  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny  the  greatest  analogy, 
or  at  least,  a most  indubitable  relation  between  electro-galvanic  or  mag- 
netic action  and  the  process  of  human  life  ; the  first  being  diminished,  the 
second  necessarily  becomes  deteriorated ; and  when  the  reaction  from  a 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  against  its  atmosphere  becomes  latent,  the 
process  of  zotic  life  also  ceases,  and  the  matter  enters  into  other  chemical 

combinations.  . . ,,  , , 

The  epidemic  being  considered  under  this  point  of  view,  it  would  not  be 

very  reasonable,  or  at  least  it  would  be  only  a very  circumscribed  idea,  if 
we  should  still  persist  in  the  opinion  that  the  yellow  fever  was  imported, 
and  was  propogated  by  means  of  contagion.  There  is  certamlv  no  phy- 
sician in  Rio  de  Janeiro  who  could  have  such  strong  reasons  as  I have  to 
swear  against  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease.  But,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment up  to  this  time,  I have  protested  against  this  contagiousness.  Tha 
coast  of  Brazil,  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  its  shores,  were  diseased, 
and  our  epidemic  was  only  a symptom  of  this  morbidity  of  the  earth.  In 
those  places  in  which  the  conditions  of  this  terrestrial  disease  were  not 
found,  so  likewise  the  yellow  fever  did  not  exist,  or  when  it  was  carried 
thither,  it  did  not  propogate  itself  it  was  not  contagious. 

We  have  a striking  proof  of  this  non-contagiousness  of  the  yellow 

fever  in  the  colony  of  Petropolis.  _ 

This  colony  is,  as  is  generally  known,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Estrella  mountains,  at  a height  of  a little  more  or  less  than  2,000  feet. 
The  locality  had  none  of  the  elements  above  indicated  as  necessary  to 
procreate  or  foster  the  yellow  fever.  But  the  people  of  Petropolis,  all 
natives  of  the  interior  of  Germany,  blondes,  of  sanguinoe-lymphatic  tem- 
peraments, belonged  to  the  class  of  persons  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
if  exposed  to  yellow  fever,  almost  infallibly  catch  it,  and  die  in  great 
numbers.  _ 

This  is  no  sophistical  theory ; it  is  a truth  unhappily7  proved  by  a con- 
siderable number  of  examples  in  the  time  of  the  epidemic.  There  are  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  people  from  Petropolis,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a subsistance,  had  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the. capital,  before 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic;  some  even  came  during  that  time. 
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' TVell ! I found  them  sick  and  dying,  as  well  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
j in  my  private  practice,  as  in  the  yellow  fever ; and  the  subject  of  even 
one  of  the  first  cases  of  the  whole  epidemic,  the  clerk  J ohann,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hess,  on  the  beach  of  D.  Manoel,  was  from  the  colony  of 
Petropolis.  I do  not  recollect  to  have  found  a slight  case  amongst  them, 
but  some  fatal  ones,  I do. 

I cannot  affirm  it,  but  I heard  that  a superior  order,  after  this  danger- 
ous susceptibility  of  the  Petropolitans  had  been  observed,  prohibited  the 
Herman  inhabitants  of  the  colouy  from  coming  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  prohibition  from  going  from  the  capital  to 
the  colony.  When  the  yellow  fever  was  at  its  greatest  height,  many 
I inhabitant^  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  especially  many  persons  recently 
arrived  from  Europe,  fled  thither  ; some  of  them  afterwards  took  sick,  and 
nearly  all  who  did  so  died ; it  appears  that  there  were  ten,  or  as  others 

(pretend  thirty-one,  for  the  most  part  guests  of  the  hotels  of  the  colony, 
which  were  full  and  overrun  with  people.  Some  Petropolitans  who  had 
taken  sick  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  carried  by  their  relatives  to  the  moun- 
tains, when  they  were  scarcely  convalescent,  but  were  even  still  in  a 
febrile  condition. 

And  what  happened? 

The  yellow  fever  was  several  times  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Pe- 
tropolis by  fugitives  from  the  city;  these  fugitives  stayed  and  died  in  the 
midst  of  hotels  full  of  people  who  all  had  the  greatest  proclivity  for  the 
yellow  fever ; but  there  was  not  a case  of  transference  of  the  fever  to  these 
hotels.  And  the  convalescent  colonists  who  had  arrived  from  the  city, 

■ even  both  with  their  apparel  brought  thence,  and  with  the  fever  still  in 
their  systems,  living  in  the  midst  of  houses  all  the  inhabitants  of  which 
1 had  the  greatest  inclination  with  the  fever, — all  these  colonists  exercised 
an  influence  absolutely  amounting  to  nothing  upon  the  colony.  No  Pe- 
tropolitan  who  had  not  been  to  the  city  at  all  was  attacked;  the  fever, 
■ considered  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  so  contagious,  was  not  contagious  in  the 
I midst  of  a thousand  men  who  were  all  in  the  highest  degree  predisposed 
to  contagion. 

Similar  circumstances,  similar  non-contagiousness,  was  observed  in 
Nova  Friburgo,Constancia,  Paquequer,  and  even  in  Tijuca. 

And  here  in  Rio  de  Janeiro!  If  the  disease  was  contagious,  it  must 
have  followed  that  those  brought  most  into  contact  with  the  sick,  must 
. have  been  the  most  easily  attacked. 

Who  are  they  that  were  most  exposed  to  the  epidemic, — this  most 
• contagious  epidemic?  Ask  Dr.  Jose  Mariano  da  Silva,  who  lived  two 
months  in  the  convent  on  the  island  of  Bour- Jesus,  if  he  was  attacked ! 
Ask  Dr.  A.  J.  Peixotto,  who  lived  so  long  in  the  midst  of  so  many  pa- 
' tients  in  the  Gamboa  Hospital ! Do  you  know  why  they  were  not  at- 
tacked? Because  the  disease  was  not  contagious,  and  those  gentlemen 
were  not  afraid ! And  a great  portion  of  the  gentlemen  boarders,  devoted 
with  so  much  courage  to  their  duty,  perhaps  they  were  attacked. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  tell  me  that  these  gentlemen  by  their  pbysi- 
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cal  constitutions,  belonged  to  the  class  of  persons  tlie  least  susceptible  of 
the  disease.  Well,  then,  let  me  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  of  my- 
self ! 

Who  had  more  apparent  physical  predispositions  for ’ the  fever  than  I ? 

I am  a son  of  the  tar  North,  a man  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  blonde , 
of  sanguineo-lymphatic  temperament;  and  with  disposition  which  is  the 
true  pabulum  of  the  yellow  fever,  I exposed  myself  m an  almost  reckless 
manner  to  the  fever.  From  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  (on  the 
28th  of  December,)  until  the  1st  of  September,  I worked [in  the  hospitals 
without  the  slightest  interruption.  In  the  morning,  at  i o clock  1 em- 
barked for  the  island  of  Bour-Jesus;  I paid  the  visit,  returned  beneath 
the  powerful  sun  of  the  hot  season,  went  to  visit  the  Misencordia  Hospital, 
attended  to  my  extensive  practice  about  the  city,  and  about  the  vicinity 
as  far  as  the  Vermeilka  beach  and  even  as  far  as  Tyuca;  I visited  some 
ships  in  the  port;  at  V or  8 o’clock  at  night,  I embarked  again  for  the 
island  of  Bour-Jesus,  paid  a long  visit  to  the  infirmary,  and  returned  at 

II  midnight,  to  the  city.  Sometimes,  chiefly  when  the  elements  were 
against  me,  I arrived  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  a voyage  of  two 
or  three  hours ; and  these  hours,  on  the  hard  seats  of  the  open  boat,  were 
frequently  the  only  ones  in  which  I could  sleep  undisturbed ; seeing  that, 
on  getting  home,  I found  various  other  calls ; and  sometimes  in  the  morn- 
ing'5 I scarcely  had  time  to  change  my  clothes.  There  was  more  than 
one  day  that  I did  not  dine,  and  more  than  one  night  that  I did  not  sleep. 
My  whole  life  was  irregular  and  anomalous ; I am  much  accustomed  to 
fatigues  and  privations ; but  on  some  occasions,  I could  not  but  wonder 
at  my  being  able  to  undergo  such  labors,  which  almost  exceeded  human 
powers.  And  in  this  existence,  so  exposed  to  contagion  from  the  fev  er,  I 
was  not  attacked,— without  doubt  because  during  a residence  of  thirteen 
years  in  Brazil,  I have  always  exposed  myself  to  every  inclemency  of  sun, 
rain,  &c.  I am  acclimated,  and  perhaps,  I may  say,  “I  have  no  fear. 

So  we  have  also  observed  that  in  the  epidemic  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that 
a certain  height  and  a certain  temperature,  in  which  the  fever  can  by  no 
means*  develop  itself  and  spread.  The  height  to  which  the  fever  cannot 
reach  may  be  perhaps  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  a little  more  or  less,  the 
temperature  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  of  Reaumur,  although  one  or  more 
cold  days  might  not  be  capable  of  completely  banishing  the  whole  of  the 


sickness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  observe  that  the  lower  and  hotter  a place 
was,  the  more  easily  it  produced  the  yellow  fever.  It  appears  that  the 
febrile  atmosphere  is  heavy.  Thus  the  fever  appeared  early  in  the  com- 
mencement of  its  complete  development,  in  all  the  beaches  of  the  city, 
which  are  generally  horribly  foul  and  filthy. 

I consider  that  even  low  vessels,  such  as  schooners,  sloops  and  small 
brigs,  were  more  readily  attacked,  and  with  the  greatest  violence,  than 
large  vessels,  and  loaded  ones  than  those  that  had  no  cargo  on  board. 
This  circumstance  also  appears  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the  fe- 
brile air  is  heavy.  But  we  ought  here  to  remark  that  small  vessels  are 
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generally  worse  aired  in  tlie  sailors’  quarters,  and  that  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging larger  ones,  the  sailors  were  very  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
the  heat. 

In  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  epidemic,  small  eminences  did  not  af- 
ford any  advantage  over  low  streets.  A few  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  fever  in  Misericordia  street,  the  affliction  scourged  the  inhabitants 
in  the  best  aired  height  of  the  rock  of  Castello ; and  whilst  the  first  ves- 
sels attacked  in  the  port  were  schooners,  the  Portuguese  ship  Vasco  de 
Gama,  the  crew  of  winch  was  foreign,  suffered  much  by  the  epidemic. 

If  we  ask  why  unacclimated  strangers  suffered  so  much,  the  question 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  answer.  Mere  heat  alone  is  not  the  cause. 
There  are  weeks  in  Stockholm  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  the  sun 
beats  dotfn  with  as  much  power  as  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there  are  many 
places  in  which  the  maximum  of  heat  is  greater  than  on  our  beaches.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon — why  unacclimated  foreigners  suffer  so  much — 
is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  atmospheric  intoxica- 
tion being  in  them  so  rapid  and  powerful.  We  who  have  lived  some 
years  or  some  tens  of  years  beneath  the  Brazilian  sun,  are  completely 
acclimated — that  is,  our  conditions  of  life  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  endemic,  peculiar,  and  characteristic  atmospheric  condition  of  the 
country.  If  any  particular  character  of  this  endemic  atmospheric 
constitution  becomes  more  developed,  all  those  who  have  already  accom- 
modated their  vital  conditions  to  its  ancient  character,  supported  this 
change  with  greater  facility  than  others  not  yet  so  accustomed ; these 
must  rapidly  succumb,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which  those  who 
have  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  take  small  doses,  can  without 
danger  take  larger  doses,  and  scarcely  feel  any  effects  from  them,  while 
others  less  accustomed  would  succumb  under  the  same  dose. 

We  even  see  this  in  daily  occurrences.  What  a strife  tobacco  provokes 
in  the  system  at  first ! How  it  shows  its  poisonous  effects  on  boys  who 
begin  to  smoke  ! And  how  indifferent  the  same  leaf  is  to  the  professed 
smoker  ! Alcohol,  wine,  offer  the  same  phenomenon.  Custom  fashions 
everything  in  man.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  enables  acclimated  persons  to 
bear  the  augmentation  of  the  noxious  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ; but 
it  killed  those  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  them. 

And  nevertheless,  there  are  people  who  believe  the  fever  to  be  con- 
tagious and  imported ! 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  the  product 
of  importation,  either  in  American  ships  or  in  slave  ships,  and  that  it  is 
not  contagious,  but  that  it  is  the  procreation  of  an  epidemic  atmosphere, 
of  an  epidemic  genius,  it  must  follow,  and  be  granted  that  every  living 
thing  was  saturated  by  this  epidemic  agent. 

This  is  my  pathogenetic  paradox.  All  men  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  epidemic  were  subject  to  this  epidemic  procreative  ; were  frustrated 
hy  the  epidemic  atmosphere  in  the  time  of  the  epidemic, 

We  are  very  poorly  supplied  with  delicate  means  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  our  vital  forces  in  different  moments  and  on  different  occasions. 
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But  when  there  are  a series  of  plain  and  common  symptoms— such  as 
pains,  foul  tongue,  quick  pulse,  we  can  combine  these  to  realize  an  idea 
of  the  disease ; we  know  so  many  fevers,  so  many  ties,  iez,  and  isms  f 
and  we  even  know  on  these  occasions  how  to  make  a tolerable  prog- 
nosis • but  what  do  we  know  of  the  state  of  the  vital  forces,  of  die 
dynamics,  of  this  ancient  zotic  breath  of  man,  when  man  complains 

°fThere 'is  no  doubt  that  great  terror  can  kill  a man  ; in  an  instant  he 
falls  to  the  earth,  and  returns  no  more  to  life ; another  falls  prostrated 
by  the  same  terror,  but  in  a moment,  a second  afterwards  he  rises, 
has  scarcely  a few  more  violent  pulsations  of  the  heart,  scarcely  feels 
his  respiration  a little  more  accelerated,  and  at  the  end  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour  all  has  passed.  And  who  can  deny,  that  while  in  the  first 
the  vital  and  dynamic  forces  were  totally  annihilated,  in  the  second 
they  were  reduced  to  a minimum?  The  individual  was  in  that  mo- 
ment as  near  death,  as  was  perhaps  the  man  attacked  by  black  vomit 
Unfortunately  we  possess  no  scale,  or  instrument,  or  metre,  to  mea- 
sure the  vital  forces  of  man  at  different  moments,  in  which  we  cannot 
diagnosticate  some  disease.  The  hygrometer  shows  us  perfectly  the 
state  of  humidity  of  the  air ; with  the  electrometer,  we  possess  the 
power  of  observing  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere the  re- 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  earth  may  be  observed  with  much 
exactness,  by  means  of  the  barometric  column ; with  an  admirable 
minuteness,  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  shows  us  the  attractive 
force  of  our  earth  near  the  poles  and  at  the  equator;  and  it  further 
even  shows  us  what  must  be  the  density  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
where  we  allow  the  pendulum  to  vibrate.  And  the  magnetic  needle  ? 
An  extremely  small  needle  gives  us  the  greatest  revelations  in  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  While  in  formidable  earthquakes  the 
needle  remains  entirely  undisturbed,— these  being  very  superficial,— 
the  observer  in  Gottingen  or  in  Lapland  is  surprised  by  an  immense 
magnetic  discharge  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  although  no  shock, 
no  terrestrial  movement  is  observed  at  that  moment;  but  the  magnetic 
needle  suddenly  changes  its  laws  of  declination  and  variation,  and 
vibrates  in  an  irregular  and  unsteady  manner ; suddenly  the  shock 
passes,  the  magnetic  steadiness  is  restored,  and  some  months  afterwards 
the  observer  is  informed  that  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  same 
shock  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  heard,  was  perceived  on  the  coasts 
of  China  or  in  Port  Adelaide. 

That  magnetic  needle,  that  biometer,  which  we  may  apply  to  our  body 
to  observe  the  most  delicate  perturbations,  the  internal  disturbances  of  our 
vital  forces,  imperceptible  to  our  gross  senses,  is  still,  however,  wanting 
to  us.  And  while  the  astronomer  makes  the  almost  divine  discovery  of 
a new  planet,  not  yet  visible,  by  calculating  the  perturbations  in  the  revo- 
lution of  another  about  the  sun,  the  physician,  even  yet,  although  lie  has 
the  stethoscope  to  aid  his  hearing,  and  the  microscope  liis  sight,  is  con- 
demned to  examine  the  vomitings,  the  urine,  and  the  dejections  of  indi- 
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viduals,  in  order  to  form  some  approximative  judgment,  and  -which  is  in 
; innumerable  cases  utterly  erroneous,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  vital 
I forces  of  a man.  Physiology,  as  well  as  pathology,  when  inquiries  are 
i directed  to  them  as  to  the  essentiality  of  the  vital  and  pathological  pro- 
l cesses,  remain  abashed,  and  exculpate  themselves  by  giving  new  very 
l minute  facts,  instead  of  explanations  of  facts  already  known. 

There  being  thus  a predisposition  and  a preparation,  I would  almost 
say  a certain  necessity,  in  all,  to  fall  sick,  some  cause  that  generally  can, 
at  some  time,  and  in  some  country,  generate  some  disease,  created  the 
yellow  fever  in  Rio  de  J anerio. 

From  among  a thousand,  I will  enumerate  only  a few.  Without 
the  least  doubt,  the  sun  and  its  immediate  heat,  ( if  the  sun  has 
heat,)  have  a very  strong  influence  in  making  this  precursory  poison 
appear  as  an  open  and  manifest  fever.  He  who  for  many  years, 
and  in  the  most  unlimited  manner,  has  been  accustomed  to  expose 
himself  to  a Brazilian  sun,  can  do  it  also  in  the  time  of  an  epidemic. 
But  he  who  has  practiced  it  for  several  years,  may  reckon  almost 
with  certainty  upon  a visit  from  the  fever  after  having  exposed 
himself,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  to  the  strong  sun.  How  many 
sailors  have  not  been  sick  from  this  cause,  or  because  they  had 
worked  hard,  or  because  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  sea  with  their  heads  uncovered ; while  in  those 
ships  in  which  negroes  were  hired  to  discharge  and  load,  much  fewer 
of  the  sailors  were  attacked. 

Excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  avenged  themselves  much  more 
easily  than  previously,  by  an  access  of  the  epidemic;  constipations, 
&c.,  produced  the  yellow  fever. 

IOne  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  attack  was,  without  doubt,  the 
disposition  of  the  mind. 

Whoever  had  any  fear,  almost  infallibly  fell  sick.  And  men, 
who  with  judgment  and  unyielding  courage,  sported  at  the  disease, 
who  followed  it  by  sea  and  land,  frequently  enjoyed  the  brilliant 
privilege  of  not  contracting  it. 

Any  other  passion  of  the  mind,  whether  depressing  or  exciting, 
produced  nearly  the  same  effect.  It  attracted  the  fever. 

Finally,  whatever  cause  excited  the  circulation,  was  capable  of 
producing  the  fever.  Even  a very  active  circulation  itself,  especially 
of  the  peripheric  capillaries,  such  as  we  find  in  men  recently 
arrived  from  the  North,  was  also  a cause  of  fever.  The  more  disen- 
gaged the  hematosis  was,  the  more  strongly  the  fever  appeared. 
Thus,  women  a few  months  pregnant,  especially  foreigners,  were  in  a 
critical  condition  ; they  easily  got  sick,  miscarried,  and  were  in  danger 
of  death. 

la  a similar  position  were  women  soon  after  delivery.  A slight 
febrile  disturbance,  which  is  otherwise  so  frequent  and  innocent 
after  delivery,  in  these  circumstances  was  anguis  latens  in  hcrbd. 
Even  wounds  of  any  consequence,  which  were  followed  by  a trau- 
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xnatic  fever,  would  by  means  of  this  fever,  become  a cause  of  yellow 
fever.  We  even  saw  one  case  in  which  a youth,  having  undergone 
a pretty  strong  attack  of  yellow  fever,  had  a severe  fall,  and  the 
general  disturbance  caused  him  a true  relapse  of  the  same  yellow 
f*6V6r 

If, 'in  this  manner,  anything  that  in  general  was  the  cause  of  some 
peculiar  sickness,  in  the  time  of  the  epidemic  could  become  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever ; if  thus  the  yellow  fever  could  ingraft  itself  on 
any  acute  disease,  chronic  ailments  were,  in  a corresponding  degree, 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever. 

When  in  the  drama  comprised  in  a chronic  disease,  there  was  a 
somewhat  acute  scene,  the  yellow  fever  was  soon  associated  with  it. 
How  many  consumptive  people,  who  might  still  cough  through  many 
acts  of  their  tragical  existence,  were  not  attacked  in  a more  feverish 
moment  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  carried  off?  . . . 

There  are  always  in  our  practice,  among  the  foreigners  m the  Miseneor- 
dia  Hospital,  some  foreign  individuals,  who,  in  the  sad  traffic,  went  to 
procure  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  money,  but  splemc  affections  with 
almost  regular  relapses,  Some  of  these  splenetic  men,  who  had  already 
been  treated  by  me  two  and  four  times  in  the  Misencordia  Hospital, 
returned  on  this  occasion  to  the  hospital  for  the  last  time;  on  the  febrile 
access  of  the  splenitis,  the  yellow  fever  ingrafted  itself,  and  the  patient 

There  were  also  cases  in  which  persons  who  had  legs  swollen  by  sweat- 
ing erysipelas,  felt  as  they  had  many  times  before,  a burning  and  redness 
of  the  skin ; a slight  acceleration  ol  pulse  manifesting  itsell  on  this  oc- 
casion,  the  yellow  fever  supervened  with  all  the  terrible  tram  of  symp- 

Finally,  to  conclude  a chapter  which  might  be  extended  to  infinity,  the 
chapter  on  the  causes  of  the  yellow  fever,  I make  the  following  resume  . 

Whatever  was  a cause  of  febrile  disturbance,  was  also  a cause  of  ve  - 
low  fever,  and  whatever  was  the  febrile  disturbance,  it  with  great  facility 
took  the  character  of  yellow  fever.  This  peculiarity  of  diseases  to  take 
a character  so  special,  this  necessity  of  their  getting  a lomi  so  widely 
extended,  and  oftentimes  so  pernicious,  was  the  consequence  ol  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  epidemic  genius,  whose  latent  existence  is 
always  found  in  the  telluric  Conditions  of  our  shores,  but  whose  complete 
incubation  was  provoked  by  the  anomalous  atmospheric  causes  a bote 
indicated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  other  diseases  under  the  unlimited 
domination  of  the  epidemic,  appeared  not  to  exist. 

But  if  any  one  prefers  to  command  the  yellow  fever  to  come  in  a slave 
ship  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  if  he  prefers  the  American  flag  to  allow 
the  pest  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  approximate  oven  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  I do  not  wish  to  disarrange  this  his  good  pleasure  for 
him.  My  idea,  my  most  intimate  conviction,  is  that  above  indicated ; 
and  that  which  always  has  directed,  and  always  will  direct  my  proceed- 
ings in  all  that  has  respect  to  the  yellow  fever. 
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And  if  contagionist  physicians,  who  cannot  deny  me  great  courage, 
-find  my  proceedings  groundless,  and  capable  of  being  the  cause  of  great 
L aIK[  repeated  evils  and  public  calamities,  let  them  demonstrate  to  me  the 
l contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever ! As  yet  I know  of  no  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  cases  were  shown  so  cohe- 
rent  as  in  ours;  I myself  saw  them,  I followed  them,  I collected  them; 
and  I myself  completely  cleared  myself  of  the  idea  that  this  disease  is 
contagious.  The  eases  of  Misericordia  street  admit  another  simple  and 
natural  explanation.  All  those  sick  persons  were  recently  arrived  foreign- 
. ers  • ;u  Bahia  the  epidemic  element  of  yellow  fever  was  already  more 
j freely  spread  than  that  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; for  that  reason,  a man  coming 
j from  Bahia  was  more  deeply  penetrated  by  the  pathogenetic  causes,  and 
would  be  more  depressed  by  the  disease  than  any  one  who  had  never  gone 
out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Those  wTkick  followed,  dwelt  in  a place  in  which 

Eof  necessity,  and  even  without  the  presence  of  the  first  coming  from 
Bahia,  the  fever  had  developed  itself.  And  in  truth  the  sickness  of  those 
in  Franck’s  house  was  so  isochronous,  or  so  nearly  consentaneous,  that  the 
: consecutive  infection  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 

If  on  the  contrary  we  adopt  non-contagiousness ; and  if  starting  from 
this  point  of  mew  we  look  upon  the  first  cases,  it  must  be  declared  that 
j thev  were  attacked  because  they  were  all  unacclimated  foreigners. 

In  a dirty  tavern  of  foreign  sailors,  in  a filthy  ship  overburdened  with 
dirty  people,  the  yellow  fever  will  always  find  its  hotbed,  and  the  first 
i cases  will  be  coherent,  like  those  in  the  houses  of  Franck,  \\  ood,  Ilourde, 
i &c.,  (fee. 
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[translated.] 

. Extract  from  the  Report  made  by  DR.  CANDIDO,  on  the  Yelloiv  Fever 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro , Brazil. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  explain  succinctly  the  causes  wliioh  pro- 
duced the  yellow  fever  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  to  explain  how  to  prevent 
I epidemics,  and  to  establish  a general  mode  of  treatment  for  this  terrible 
b disease. 

Etiology. 

1st.  The  atmosphere  of  this  city  is  always  loaded  with  gases  and  mias- 
matic exhalations  ; on  all  sides  organic  substances  are  seen  in  a state  of 
1 putrefaction.  These  gases  and  these  exhalations  had,  in  the  first  instance 

t'  saturated  all  bodies,  adding  these  to  the  human  organisms  which  have 
respired  them,  when  the  yellow  fever  commenced  to  appear.  These 
foreign  bodies  in  the  human  organism  may  be  considered  as  abnormal 
exciters  of  physiological  functions,  and  must  naturally  produce  a 
morbid  reaction ; after  having  been  absorbed  by  the  cutaneous  surface 
and  the  mucous  covering  of  the  lungs,  the  morbific  causes  may  be  con- 
sidered external  causes  of  the  disease. 
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2d.  The  primary  matter  on  which  these  external  causes  exert  their 
influence  is  undoubtedly  the  mucous  coat  of  the  lungs,  where  the  miasms 
which  produce  the  yellow  fever  are  condensed  by  the  act  of  inspiration, 
are  absorbed,  and  produce  functional  disturbances,  prmcipally  marker  >y 
changes  in  the  excretive  functions ; these  are  the  'internal  or  organic 

causes. 

On  the  causes  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Rio  de  Jarutiro. 

It  is  a century  since  the  yellow  fever  so  severely  ravaged  either  the 
Brazilian  Empire  or  its  capital.  In  the  books  of  the  Chanty  Hospita  of 
this  capital  I have  found  some  interesting  notes  on  some  cases  of  yellow 
fever  introduced  by  infected  vessels  which  had  entered  the  port,  from  the 
United  States,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Havana,  &c  ; and  through 
which,  nevertheless,  the  yellow  fever  never  developed  itself  m the  city, 
although  there  were  foci  of  infection  in  the  port.  That  is  to  say, 
showing  that  contagion  alone  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  development 
of  this  disease  in  the -years  1849  and  1850,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 

search  further  for  its  origin.  . , 

The  progress  of  the  sciences  in  general,  and  the  researches  lately  made 
in  all  civilized  countries  on  the  origin  of  epidemics,  have  demonstrated  to 
us  that  we  seek  for  their  causes  in  other  external,  meteorological,  mias- 
matic and  corresponding  circumstances,  capable  of  deranging  the  physio- 
logical functions,  and  which,  after  having  exerted  their  influence  on  the 
organism,  create  internal,  immediate  causes,  productive  of  the  yellow  lever. 

External  Causes. 

We  have  no  meteorological  observations  anterior  to  the  year  1850 : but 
all  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  observed  that  the  regular  winds  of 
that  bay,  the  night  dew,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  Ac.,  have  been 
considerably  modified  for  some  years  past.  I,  myself,  have  observed  (and 
it  has  always  made  a strong  impression  on  me)  that  the  sun,  in  rising 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  setting,  during  the  latter  months  of  1849  and 

(the  beginning  of  1850,  was  surrounded  by  a circle  of  a blood  red  color, 
which  had  the  effect  of  enabling  one  to  look  directly  at  it  without  incon- 
venience. The  hot  winds  of  the  North  prevailed  almost  exclusively  during 
the  whole  year.  Meteorological  observations,  made  during  two  consecu- 
tive years  after  the  epidemic,  have  demonstrated  that  the  force  of  the  epi- 
demic was  greatest  in  those  months  in  which  humidity,  and  consequently, 
the  quantity  of  miasms  and  atmospheric  exhalations  were  most  prevalent 
and  marked. 

In  view  of  these  phenomena,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  large 
masses  of  vapors  of  miasmatic  exhalations  Ac.,  were  suspended  over  the 
city  before  and  during  the  epidemic.  All  porous  bodies  naturally  ab- 
sorbed these  vapors,  these  miasmatic  carbonic  exhalations  The  lungs  of 
the  inhabitants,  also,  continually  absorbed  these  exhalations  Ac.,  and  a 
strong  reaction  could  not  but  follow.  These  exhalations,  with  which  all 
inanimate  porous  bodies  were  saturated,  were  naturally  transformed  by 
time  and  putrefaction  into  putrid  and  pestilential  emanations.  No 
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one  can  doubt  that  the  atmosphere,  dwellings,  and  all  organisms  were 
saturated  with  these  gaseous  or  miasmatic  exhalations,  at  the  period  of 
the  epidemic  of  the  year  1850  breaking  out.  When  the  epidemic  had 
reached  its  climax  (in  the  month  of  March)  very  abundant,  copious  and 
• heavy  rains  fell.  Many  practitioners  believed  that  the  epidemic  would 
consequently  experience  a considerable  diminution,  as  the  air  had  been 
purified;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  epidemic  increased  with  each  rain.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  humidity  that  augmented  its  force. 

With  this  humidity,  besides  its  action,  there  was  an  equivalent  for 
the  miasms,  in  places  where  they  did  not  exist;  it  was  the  diminution 
of  cutaneous  perspiration  and  of  pulmonary  exhalation,  occasioned 
by  the  humidity  itself.  Collard  and  Martigny  have  demonstrated  by 
analysis  that  expired  air  contains  three  parts  in  a thousand  of  organic 
matter  in  a state  of  putrefaction,  and  Smith  has  shown  that  this  mat- 
ter was  albuminoid ; many  other  analogous  observations  have  proved 
that  the  disturbance  of  these  two  functions  infect  the  economy  pre- 
cisely as  would  a miasmatic  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  these  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  organism  may  be  judged  of  from  the  cessation 
of  perspiration,  reflecting  that  a man  in  ordinary  circumstances  exhales 
eighteen  ounces  of  watery  vapors,  surcharged  with  these  albuminoid 
principles.  Well,  the  organism  will  be  infected  by  these  matters  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  directly  respired  miasms. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  will  be  understood,  that  these  mias- 
matic or  organic  matters,  retained  in  the  circulation  produce  in  man 
a zymotic  condition — a fever.  This  is  the  reason  why  individuals  who 
left  the  city  for  more  healthy  places,  fell  there  also  victims  of  the 
fever,  although  in  these  places  the  health  was  in  a satisfactory  condi- 
tion ; a fact  observed  and  perfectly  proved  in  the  year  1850. 

In  damp  houses,  on  ground  floors,  in  sailors’  boarding-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea;  in  all  places  in  which  miasms  were  fostered  by  an 
abundance  of  porous  objects,  the  epidemic  ravaged  with  the  greatest 
fury. 

Vessels,  the  cargoes  of  which  consisted  of  provisions,  were  more 
severely  attacked  by  the  disease  than  those  loaded  with  dry  goods. 
Old  ships,  and  those  whose  cargoes  consisted  of  organic  or  porous 
substances  were  more  deeply  infected;  these  facts  prove  that  the  yel- 
low fever  is  produced  by  miasms. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  that  vessels  loaded  with  coal  were  fright- 
fully stricken  by  the  yellow  fever ; an  observation  corroborated  by  S 
that  of  Dr.  Schuyler,  the  doctor  of  the  steamship  Orinoco  ; this  gen- 
tleman observed  that  whenever  coal  was  being  taken  on  board  in  any 
quantity  the  crew  presented  many  cases  of  pernicious  fever.  These 
effects  are  doubtless  produced  by  the  porosity  of  the  coal,  in  which 
consequently  is  absorbed  a great  quantity  of  organic  exhalations,  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction. 

Vessels  moored  near  the  mouths  of  the  city  sewers  were  more 
severely  attacked  than  those  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  bay. 
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From  all  these  observations  we  may  conclude  : 1st  that  old  miasms, 
or  miasms  contained  in  porous  bodies,  or  organic  matters  in  a state  of 
putrefaction,  augment  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever : 2nd,  that  these  miasms  in  certain  quantities,  almost  always 
produce  epidemics. 

We  have  now  to  resolve  the  following  question: — “ Do  the  causes 
of  yellow  fever  consist  solely  of  miasms?”  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  so,  on  considering  the  direct  proportion  of  the  intensity  of  the  yel- 
low fever  to  the  miasms  produced  in  places  in  which  there  exists  a 
large  quantity  of  matters  which  produce  miasmatic  exhalations.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  said  ; “ these  producing  causes  of  yellow  fever  always 
exist,  since  the  locality  of  the  city  is  always  the  same,  and  neverthe- 
less the  yellow  fever  has  committed  its  ravages  only  from  time  to  time 
and  at  periods  very  distant  from  each  other  ; 60  that  we  must  suppose 
that  only  miasms  produced  in  certain  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
circumstances  cause  this  malady  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.”  This 
opinion  agrees  with  the  observations  of  some  eminent  chemists,  that 
organic  decompositions  differ  in  chemical  products  according  to  the 
state  of  the  temperature  and  the  influence  of  moisture. 

This  question  appears  to  me  to  be  very  easily  solved  in  the  following 


manner : 

Miasms  without  doubt  'produce  the  yellow  fever  ; but  in  order  to  produce 
it  there  must  be  a combination  of  meteorological  and  atmospheric  influences , 
capable  of  producing  in  human  bodies  a re-action  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  The  same  miasms  in  different  circumstan- 
ces produce  typhoid  fevers,  scarlatina,  measles,  whooping  cough,  Are.  If 
these  conditions  are  wanting,  it  is  impossible  for  yellow  fever  to  develop 
itself,  and  this  is  why  although  an  infected  ship  may  be  in  a port,  the  dis- 
ease cannot  re-produce  itself  in  the  city  without  the  addition  of  circum- 
stances which  favor  its  development.  These  are  meteorological  condi- 
tions which  give  the  character  to  the  disease  produced  by  the  miasms, 
and  an  excessively  humid  and  hot^condition  of  the  atmosphere ; which 
causes  such  a condition  of  the  miasms  that  they  develop  the  symptoms  of 
yellow  fever. 

In  the  year  1850,  these  conditions  combined  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
hence,  the  yellow  fever  developed  itself  in  that  city;  that  is  to  say;  the 
epidemic  of  1850  was  the  result  of  accumulated  circumstances,  all  pro- 
ductive of  yellow  fever. 

Resume  : The  exterior  causes  of  yellow  fever  exist  in  certain  meteoro- 
logical circumstances,  joined  to  miasms  of  organic  substances,  modified 
in  such  a manner  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  humidity  that  instead  of 
producing  some  other  disease  they  produce  the  yellow  fever. 

Interior  Causes  of  the  Organism. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  causes  of  epidemics,  of  miasms,  formed  spon- 
taneously, or  in  presence  of  an  exciting  cause,  equivalent  to  miasm,  such  as 
bad  food  or  water,  fatigue,  &c.  Arc.,  must  have  observed  every  moment  that 
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there  exists  a certain  condition,  a Certain  matter,  which  renders  the  organ- 
ism susceptible  of  suffering  the  epidemic  action,  or  of  not  being  able 
to  resist  this  same  action,  and  this  matter  it  is  that  I call  the  interior 
cause.  This  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  great  English  physiolo- 
gist, Dr.  Carpenter.  I will  give  his  own  expressions:  “We  must  be- 
lieve that  the  predisposing  causes  of  epidemics  produce  in  the  blood 
an  excess  of  decomposed  principles,  which  circulate  with  the  blood  in 
small  proportions  which  are  formed,  are  deposited,  circulate,  to  escape 
in  the  form  of  secretions.  The  circumstances  which  produce  or  aug- 
ment the  excess  of  these  decomposed  material  principles  are,  first,  the 
food  and  drink ; second,  the  air  respired ; third,  its  production  ini  dispro- 
portion to  the  eliminations  by  the  respective  secretory  organs ; fourth,  the 
checking  of  the  secretions.  To  call  these  matters,  pre-existing  in  the  or- 
ganism, occasional  causes  is  a logical  absurdity,  since  they  are  so  essen- 
tial that  without  the  addition  of  them  there  could  never  be  any  epidem- 
ics* In  order  that  there  may  be  epidemic  there  must  exist  a predisposi- 
tion for  it.  ’ The  causes  which  render  individuals  susceptible  to  any  epi- 
demic (cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague  &c.)  are  the  same  in  all  epidemics, 
so  that  on  the  invasion  of  an  epidemic  it  may  in  general  be  said  : “ There 
must  be  a certain  general  condition  of  the  body,  and  a specific  poison.” 

W e have  now  to  point  out  what  is  this  general  condition  of  the  body, 
or  this  matter,  on  which  we  now  see  the  specific  external  exciting  Cause 
act,  how  it  is  formed  and  accumulates  in  the  organism  : 

1st.  Excessive  indulgence  in  food , especially  in  animal  food,  forms,  in 
many  persons,  a fatal  cause  of  yellow  fever.  It  appears  that  the  excess 
of  chyle  passed  into  the  circulation,  and  submitted  by  means  of  respiration 
to  the  exciting  action  of  the  infected  atmosphere,  affords  a material  for 
the  yellow  fever. 

2d.  Too  fatiguing  exercise , insulation,  and  whatever  influence  can 
urge  the  circulation  or  can  produce  a febrile  movement,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  invasion  of  yellow  fever. 

3d.  Organic  diseases  of  the  principal  organs,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
uterus,  the  stomach,  the  liver.  I have  observed  that  lying-in  women  are 
much  more  affected  by  this  epidemic  than  others. 

4th.  The  •peculiar  constitution  of  persons  born  in  the  North  or  in  cold 
countries.  Foreigners  living  in  the  city,  and  foreign  ships  were  more 
severely  affected  by  the  yellow  fever  than  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
Empire,  or  from  the  adjacent  coasts. 

In  the  epidemic  of  the  year  1850,  I made  a peculiar  observation,  and 
it  is  the  following : 

The  odor  of  the  perspiration,  even  of  persons  not  attacked  by  the 
disease,  or  of  persons  who  had  already  suffered  from  it,  is  characteristic  of 
the  yellow  fever ; this  perspiration  emitted  the  same  odor  as  persons  sick 
with  yellow  fever.  That  proves  to  me  that  there  exists  a real  absorption 
and  excretion  of  miasms  productive  of  this  disease,  alike  in  all  individuals  ; 
but  in  order  for  disease  to  break  out  there  must  be  that  peculiar  predis- 
position, which  I have  called  the  internal  cause. 
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Reviewing  all  these  considerations,  we  can  conclude  : 

1st.  That  in  order  that  the  yellow  fever  may  exist,  there  must  neces- 
sarily he  present  miasms,  or  their  equivalents,  which  serve  as  exciting 
causes. 

2d.  That  there  must  also,  indispensably,  be  present  in  the  economy, 
physiological  products  on  which  the  miasms  can  act ; that  is  to  say,  there 
must  he  a predisposition. 

Transmitted  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  by  the  Author. 

[translated.] 

Advice:  Is/ — Against  the  propagation  of  yellow  fever:  2 d — For  its 
treatment  on  board  ships. 

The  epidemic  which  ravaged  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Brazilian  coast  in  1850,  was  certainly  the  yellow  fever ; fullness  of 
the  face ; redness  and  sparkling  of  the  eyes;  red  suffusion  of  the  skin, 
disappearing  for  the  moment  under  pressure ; weight  and  pain  in  the 
frontal  region;  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  thighs  and  legs;  all  diminish- 
ing, and  even  ceasing,  from  the  second  to  the  third  day ; nausea, 
vomitings,  and  pains  in  the  stomach ; and  lastly  the  yellow  color, 
commencing  in  the  conjunctiva ; delirium,  often  at  the  last  moment ; 
scanty  urine,  red,  blackish,  or  sanguineous  ; haemorrhage  ; depression  ; 
restlessness ; black  vomit,  and  the  peculiar  odor  exhaling  from  it, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  epidemic. 

From  February,  1850,  to  the  end  of  May,  its  epidemic  character 
cannot  be  contested,  seeing  that  persons  who  did  not  see  any  of  those 
sick  with  it,  and  who  were  in  the  best  hygenic  condition,  were  af- 
fected by  it;  and  we  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  at  this 
epoch  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  attacked.  At  half  a league 
from  the  shore,  or  at  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  the  epidemic 
stopped  short,  and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  raging 
with  the  intensity  in  town,  especially  among  Europeans. 

From  last  year,  as  at  present,  the  disease  no  longer  presents  the 
same  epidemic  character;  that  is  to  say,  it  no  longer  attacks  all 
indiscriminately.  The  only,  or  almost  the  only  victims,  are  found 
among  those  who  inhabit  certain  infected  houses,  or  those  who  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  broiling  sun,  to  fatigue,  to  table,  or  sexual 
excesses,  and  who  generally  frequent  infected  places 

An  eye  witness  of  its  ravages  for  three  years,  constantly  observing 
it,  I have  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  miasms  diffused  in  this 
capital,  (meaning  those  with  which  the  houses  were  impregnated,  and 
the  accumulation  of  which  formerly  gave  intermittent  fever,  diarrhoea, 
erysipelas — under  certain  meteorological  conditions,)  underwent  a 
change  under  the  influence  of  the  miasms  which  the  numerous  vessels 
arriving  from  Bahia  brought  hither,  and  thus  transformed  into  miasms 
producing  yellow  fever ; and  that  this  same  transformation  continues 
under  the  action  of  the  leaven  or  exciting  agent,  once  it  is  received 
in  the  unventilated  foci  which  sailors  generally  frequent,  such  as 
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ships,  and  many  other  localities  without  sufficient  air,  and  which  are 
not  kept  clean. 

Preservative  Measures. 

This  admitted,  it  must  be  necessary,  1st — to  exterminate  all  foci 
of  ordinary  miasms;  and,  2d— to  destroy  the  yellow  fever  miasms 
already  formed,  and  which  may  extend -their  transformatory  action 
and  carry  the  yellow  fever  wherever  they  may  find  other  (ordinary) 
miasms,  susceptible  of  being  transformed  into  misams  productive  of 
yellow  fever,  in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  transformation. 

I advise,  then,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  two  sorts  of  miasms  on 
board  of  vessels,  first— to  clear  them  of  all  bilge,  and  other  dirty 
water,  that  may  have  accumulated  in  them;  secondly— to  lime-wash 
their  whole  interior;  thirdly— to  wash  all  the  linen  of  the  crews  with 
chlorides  ; fourthly— to  place  on  the  keel,  (under  the  lower  deck,)  from 
one  hundred  to  om  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  disinfecting  powder; 
fifthly  to  fumigate  all  the  several  compartments  of  the  ships  with 
su  phur,  with  the  hatches,  doors,  and  all  other  openings  closed.  ( I 
begin  by  laying  a thick  bed  of  gravel  or  sand  in  each  compartment ; 

then  place  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds  of  sulphur  on  this  bed,  ac- 
cording  to  the  capacity  of  the  compartment ; I set  fire  to  it  and  shut 
the  hatches,  only  opening  them  occasionally  to  watch  the  combustion 
of  the  sulphur,  and  to  give  sufficient  air  to  keep  it  up.  The  hatches 
ought  n°t  to  be  permanently  opened  till  three  or  four  days  afterwards.) 

to  spread,  during  the  work  of  loading  and  unloading,  some 
disinfecting  powder  on  the  goods;  seventhly — never  to  allow  dirty 
linen,  which  may  have  been  used  by  the  sailors  or  by  passengers,  to 
be  kept,  (were  it  only  for  a single  day,)  whatever  pieces  it  may  con- 
sist of,  without  t having  remained  at  least  twenty-four'  hours  in  salt 
water,  in  chloridated  water,  or  in  lime  water,  and  having  been  com- 
pletely dried ; eighthly — to  wash,  or,  at  all  events,  to  whiten  with 
lime  the  timbers,  and  every  uncovered  wooden  surface,  every  fifteen 
days  during  the  voyage;  ninthly— to  maintain,  besides,  the  greatest 
cleanliness  everywhere. 


Expenence  has  taught  us  that  it  is  at  the  time  of  discharging  ships 
that  there  is  danger,  especially  when  wet  and  cold  weather  supervenes; 
(I  understand  the  lowering  of  temperature,  within  certain  limits,  above 
20  deg.  Reaumur,  nearly.)  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  surrounding 
air  becoming  heavier  than  the  hot  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  mounts 
with  its  miasms,  to  be  replaced  with  the  heavier  and  moister,  a condition 
winch  is  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  miasms,  and  thus  affects  the  crews. 

ui  coo  nights  m the  tropics,  following  hot  days,  produce  an  analogous 
effect,  although  a less  intense  one.  It  is  then  that  the  greater  part  of 
maiineis  are  effected,  especially  those  who  sleep  near  the  hatchway. 

. -11  veiy  grave  cases,  and  in  those  in  which  there  are  well-founded  sus- 
picious, in  addition  to  the  process  of  disinfection  which  has  just  been 
men  loned,  I advise  the  introduction  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  with 
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closed  hatches,  (after  having  cleared  the  hold  of  bilge  water,)  by  means 
of  a conducting  tube,  of  a jet  of  steam  for  several  hours,  or  even  for  a 
whole  day,  until  the  temperature  shall  have  been  raised  throughout  the 
vessel ; after  which  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and  disinfecting  powder, 
&c.,  should  be  employed,  as  we  have  just  said. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  every  vessel  intended  for  commerce  in  ports 
infected  with  pestilential  diseases,  should  be  furnished  with  a system  of 
tubes,  each  of  wliich  should  reach  from  the  bottom  of  each  compartment 
of  the  ship,  and  should  meet  in  a common  tube,  which  should  afford  a 
constant  issue  for  the  gases  contained  in  the  several  compartments,  aiding 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  by  the  kitchen  fire ; in  which,  or  near 
which,  the  common  tube  should  pass ; those  miasms  only  which  have 
been  retained  or  kept  pent  up  for  a long  time,  being  dangerous. 

There  is  danger  of  the  transmissibility  of  yellow  fever,  only  under  three 
conditions : First,  from  miasms  (which  I call  ordinary  miasms)  in  the 

port ; especially  those  with  which  dwellings  are  impregnated.  Second, 
from  a temperature  below  20  deg.  Reaumur,  especially  in  damp  weather. 
Third,  from  yellow  fever  miasms  to  modify  the  ordinary  miasms. 

Consequently,  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  disease  in  seaports,  it 
is  necessaiy, — 1st,  to  maintain  the  greatest  cleanliness,  public  and  private 
in  dwellings,  and  to  destroy  the  miasms  which  may  be  found  on  board 
vessels  coming  from  suspected  places. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  proper : 

First — To  discharge  the  vessel  beyond  the  reach  of  the  population. 
During  this  operation,  which  ought  to  be  effected  in  the  open  air, 
the  chloride  of  lime  or  disinfecting  powder  should  be  employed,  and 
the  merchandise  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  soon  as  possible. 
Merchandise  not  being  in  general  the  agent  by  which  yellow  fever  miasms 
are  transported,  but  rather  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  the 
timbers  of  the  vessel,  the  action  of  the  air  and  fumigations  of  the  more 
suspected  articles  will  suflice  ; a particular  care  ought,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  ship. 

Such  are  the  means  of  neutralizing,  and  such  are  the  caases  which  have 
induced  the  re-appearance  and  the  continuance  of  epidemics  on  board  of 
vessels,  even  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  thorough  wash- 
ings, the  most  careful  fumigations,  &c.;  the  miasms  were,  as  it  were,  in 
reserve  in  their  strongholds,  the  pores  of  the  ship. 

The  precautions  above  enumerated,  destroy  the  two  sorts  of  miasms 
which  may  be  developed  or  introduced  into  the  interior  of  vessels. 
Chlorine  cannot  be  trusted  to.  The  yellow  fever  miasms  easily  transform 
themselves  into  carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  the  air  or  of  oxygen  ; 
they  resist  chlorine,  as  experience  has  shown  me.  The  preference  which 
I give  to  sulphurous  acid  is  explained : First,  by  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  wood  of  the  vessels,  from  which  ensues  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  miasms  absorbed  by  wood  and  other  porous  bodies.  Second, 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  gas,  combining  with  the  oxygen  aud 
hydrogen  of  the  miasms  forming  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  Third,  lastly, 
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and  most  certainly,  according  to  the  demonstrations  of  experience  animal 
food,  fish,  meat— especially  salt— cheese,  milt,  &c.,  appear  injurious 
then-  ready  decomposition  into  yellow  fever  miasms,  under  the  influence 
of  vitiated  respiration  being  probably  the  cause ; fruits  and  everything 
that  disturbs  digestion,  come  next.  Abstinence  is  the  best  guarantee  for 
those  who  live  in  a miasmatic  atmosphere  ; it  destroys,  or  causes  to  be 
burnt  by  respiration,  the  chief  ingredient  of  miasms  or  infection. 

Cooling  one-self  so  as  to  suppress  perspiration,  and  with  it  the  disen- 
gagement of  miasms  formed  or  received  in  the  blood,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  We  every  day  see  the  first  menaces  of  the  disease  disappear 
before  the  application  of  woollen  to  the  skin,  as  also  before  sudorifics 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  sufferings,  (which,  moreover,  are 
by  no  means  correspondent  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  which  they 
announce,)  and  before  a very  strict  diet.  This  is  a point  in  the  history 
of  yellow  fever,  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  of  the  highest  importance,  considered  as  a preventive. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CORRESPONDENT  G. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

“Frequent  reference  to  the  yellow  fever  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  having  of 
late,  been  in  the  New  Orleans  prints  and  letters,  to  the  effect  that  the  fever 
now  pre\  ailing  there  was  imported  from  Rio,  giving  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  it  might  have  been  prevented  by  quarantine  regula- 
tions , also,  that  the  fever,  which  was  more  malignant  than  ever  known 
was  of  a similar  character  as  the  Rio  fever,  being  something  like  the 
plague,  the  corpses  after  death  having  black  spots  on  them,”  thus  leaving 
the  inference  that  the  Rio  fever  was  the  worst  kind  for  virulence  and  extend 
giving  most  erroneous  opinions  of  the  health  of  Rio,  and  creating  a most 
unnecessary  alarm.  The  undersigned  being  a resident  of  Rio,  feels  called 
upon  to  state  a few  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  public  may  be  correctly  in- 
formed, and  judge  of  tbe  propriety  of  renewing  the  antiquated  notion  of 
quarantine  to  prevent  contagion,  or  feeling  uncalled  for  anxiety  for  friends 
who  maybe  visiting  Rio  while  the  fever  is  prevailing. 

Piior  to  1850,  Rio  was  considered  the  most  healthy  tropical  city  in  the 
world,  no  fatal  epidemic  having  ever  visited  it ; yellow  fever  and  cholera 
were  unknown.  Early  in  February,  1850,  some  cases  of  fever  occurred 
on  board  a vessel  from  Philadelphia,  which  terminated  fatally,  with  all  the 
signs  of  yellow  fever.  Others  were  soon  reported  on  board  ship  and  on 
shore.  It  spread  rapidly,  so  in  April,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  the  total 
number  ot  deaths  were  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
per  day.  From  1st  May  it  decreased,  and  in  June  it  had  nearly 
lsappeaied.  I he  average  ot  deaths  while  it  prevailed  was  fifty  per  day 
or  oui  months;  two-thirds  being  by  the  fever.  The  disease  was  not  so 
virulent  and  rapid  as  it  usually  is  in  Havana,  and  with  immediate  and  pro- 
per ti  eatment  a large  proportion  recovered.  The  population  of  Rio  Ja- 
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neiro  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
in  port  was  very  large,  many  hound  to  California  with  passengers.  Ex- 
posure and  imprudence  always  increase  the  number  of  victims,  and  all 
know  that  none  are  more  exposed  than  seamen,  or  more  careless. 

The  same  fever  pervaded  the  whole  Brazilian  coast  in  1850.  At  Bahia 
it  was  traced  to  a vessel  from  New  Orleans,  and  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  imported  in  her.  With  equal  propriety,  it  might  have  been  said  to 
have  been  imported  into  Bio  from  Philadelphia.  Both  would  be  absurdi- 
ties, as  the  vessels  left  the  United  States  in  the  winter  season,  and  never 
had  any  sickness  on  board  till  after  their  arrnal. 

The  epidemic  was  no  doubt  an  atmospheric  one,  somewhat  like  the  cho- 
lera. A malaria  pervaded  the  whole  coast;  this  was  proved  by  several 
cases  of  fever  appearing  on  board  vessels  from  Europe  pnor  to  arrival. 
It  was  probably  a visitation  in  lieu  of  the  cholera,  which  has  visited  every 

part  of  the  world  except  Brazil.  . , , , T ...  . 

The  fever  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  it  diet  not 
spread  into  the  interior,  so  that  there  was  a safe  and  speedy  retreat  to  a 
place  of  safety  for  all  those  who  could  leave  the  city. 

In  1851,  there  were  a few  sporadic  cases,  but  it  never  could  be  called 
epidemic  on  shore.  The  cases  on  shipboard  were  more  numerous,  but, 
with  proper  care,  they  were  not  very  fatal.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 

The  fever  this  year  has  been  worse  than  in  1851  or  52  having  begun 
earlier  than  usual;  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  would  be  supposed  by  the 
reports  published  in  the  public  _ prints.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
some  severe  cases,  but  they  were  isolated  ones,  and  exceptions.  . 

The  true  test  are  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  are  daily  published,  m 
the  most  particular  manner,  officially.  Their  correctness  has  never  been 
doubted  by  those  who  know  the  city  and  the  facts.  I have  carefully  ex- 
amined them,  and  collected  the  following  results,  which  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct. 

Average  daily  deaths  at  Bio,  from  official  reports,  blacks  and  slaves  in- 
cluded: 

Jan 5 Yellow  Fever.  V Consumption 

Feb 1 

March. -5 
April  — 5 “ 

May 4 “ 

Average  of  five  months — 

5 1-5  6 

About  five-eighths  of  the  deaths  by  fever  were  in  the  hospitals,  which 
are  well  arranged  and  managed.  At  the  hospital  appropriat  ed  to  seamen, 
at  Jurujuba  Bay,  by  the  published  weekly  reports,  in  May  the  deaths  were 
only  17  per  cent,  of  the  number  entering,  at  that  time  about  fifty  per  week. 
This  was  after  a steamer  was  provided  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  receive 
patients  and  take  them  to  the  hospital.  The  steamer  was  provided  with 


7 

6 

6 

5 

5 


Total,  all  diseases,  28 


27 

26 

24 

20 
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beds,  physician  and  medicines,  so  that  no  time  was  lost  in  treating  the 
disease.  Previous  to  this,  many  were  in  the  last  stages  before  they  were 
taken  to  the  hospital,  consequently,  many  more  deaths. 

By  the  bills  of  mortality  examined,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of 
deaths  of  persons  from  seventy  years  and  upwards,  ( averaging  80  1-3 
years ) were  3£  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  when,  daily,  the  average 
was  twenty-five.  The  daily  average  at  other  seasons  is  under  twenty. 
Three  were  111,  115  and  118  years.  Few  if  any  cities  can  show  a simi- 
lar result. 

The  number  of  deaths  by  consumption  has  increased  very  much  of  late 
years.  This  is  frequently  ascribed  by  the  Brazilians  to  vaccination,  as  pre- 
vious to  its  introduction  consumptive  cases  were  very  rare. 

The  name  of  the  vessel  stated  in  the  New  Orleans  print  as  having  in- 
troduced the  fever  there  from  Rio,  was  the  Adelaide.  No  vessel  of  this 
name  can  be  found  as  having  loaded  at  Rio  for  New  Orleans,  or  to  have 
arrived  there.”  n 


Department  of  State,  Washing  ton,  June  12th,  1854. 

HON.  A.  D.  CROSSMAN,  MAYOR  OP  NEW  ORLEANS: 

Sir  •' — I inclose,  herewith,  a communication  from  Joseph  Graham, 
Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  addressed  to  you,  and  also,  the 
original  of  a dispatch  to  this  Department,  from  William  Lilley,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Pernambuco,  in  reply  to  the  Circular  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Sanitary  Commission,  sent  through  this  Department. 

I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WM.  LILLEY. 

United  States  Consulate,  ) 
Pernambuco,  April  24, 1854.  $ 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  SECRETARY  OF  8 TATE,  WASHINGTON : 

Sir : — In  reply  to  the  circular,  sent  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  of 
New  Orleans,  and  forwarded  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report.  In  collecting  such  infor- 
mation as  is  called  for  by  these  questions,  you,  of  course,  have  to  wait  the 
convenience  of  scientific  men,  as  no  one  can  be  presumed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  who  is  not  a practicing  physician ; hence  it  is  that 
this  matter  has  been  delayed  much  longer  than  I at  first  intended.  Even 
now,  it  is  by  no  means  full.  To  such  questions  as  the  estimate  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  town,  males  or  females,  under  or  over  such  an  age,  to  what 
country  they  belong,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  it  is  entirely  impossible 
to  give  any  answer  that  could  be  relied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
not  one  iota  of  statistics  to  be  found  in  this  place  upon  these  subjects. 

’ jU.  answers,  however,  as  I have  been  able  to  obtain,  I forward,  and  in 
omg  so,  I cannot  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  in  too  strong  a manner, 
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to  Dr.  Arbuckle,  a very  intelligent  physician,  long  a resident  of  this  fluce, 
for  his  kindness  in  aiding  me  to  give  the  answers  I send;  which  are  as 

10  Thename  of  the  locality  is  Pernambuco;  for  ita  limit. 
see  inclosed  map.  The  surface  ol  the  soil  is  sandy.  Wate. Xo .tontag 
is  brought  in  iron  tubes  from  a spring  about  six  miles  distant  from  Der 
nambuco.  There  has  been  no  clearing  of  lands  or  disturbing  of  th^so 
that  could  possibly  account  for  the  development  of  yellow  fever,  and  its 
annual  return  at  the  same  season  at  which  it  first  made  ^ appearance 
Situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  Pernambuco  is  twice  inti ei^ted  the 

tortuous  winding  of  the  river  Capebenbe,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is 
placed  For  many  miles  around  the  town  the  soil  is  sandy,  a little  a ;xn  e 
the  sea,  from  which  it  has  evidently  been  reclaimed  In  the  wet  season 
it  is  mostly  marshy,  especially  towards  the  North,  where,  near  to  Olrnda, 

there  is  constantly  a large  lake  of  stagnant  water.  r , 

My  informant  says  that  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  that  he  saw  died 
on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1849,  after  suffering  sixty  hoursfrnmthe 
ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with  a cerebral  tendency  From  Bqrt. 
1849  until  the  end  of  the  year,  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  occmredm 
the  practice  of  several  medical  men  here  but  as  none  of  them  h^  ever 
previously,  seen  a case  of  yellow  fever,  and  all  were  of  the  firm  belief  that 
such  a disease  was  not  to  be  met  within  Brazil,  such  cases  were  set  down 
•xs  anomalous.  None  of  these  cases  had  been  m a locality  where  yellow 
fever  was  prevailing,  unless  the  epidemics  of  1846  and ’47.  and  1848  and 
’49  which  prevailed  in  almost  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Brazil,  are  to  be 
considered  as  modifications  of  yellow  fever.  In  symptoms,  character  and 
spread,  they  certainly  resemble  it  quite  as  much  as  the  " dengue  does 

the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans.  . 

There  is,  I think,  no  more  satisfactory  evidence  as  regards  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  by  the  handling  of  goods,  and  direct  intercourse 
with  others,  than  for  the  annual  return  of  the  disease  at  the  same  season 

at  which  it  first  made  its  appearance.  _ „ 

As  to  cases  which  appeared  to  have  originated  spontaneously,  the  tirs 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Pernambuco  began  in  Januarv,  18o0.  in 
less  than  three  months  almost  the  entire  population  felt  it>  influence. 
It  invaded  the  town  by  districts,  beginning  in  that  most  distant  from  the 
shipping,  and  ending  in  that  nearest  to  it.  Its  spread  did  not  appear  to 
depend  so  much  upon  personal  intercourse  as  upon  some  cause  geneia  ly 
diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  the  section  in  which  it  prevailed.  As 
an  instance  of" the  rapidity  of  its  spread  may  be  mentioned  that  ot  a family 
of  fifteen  persons,  fourteen  of  them  suffered  from  it  at  one  time ; and  in 
many  small  families,  all  of  them  were  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The 
place  remained  dangerous  to  strangers,  whether  from  Europe  or  the  inte- 
rior long  after  the  epidemic  had  seemingly  subsided.  Many  cases  have 
been  seen  whose  origin  could  not  possibly  be  traced  to  contagion. 

As  regards  the  population,  their  personal  and  social  habits,  <fcc.,  stran- 
gers of  all  kinds,  even  those  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  residing  at 
& 
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such  a small  distance  from  town  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  difference 
of  temperature  of  climate,  suffered  most  severely.  As  regards  habits, 
^the  intemperate  suffered  severely  ; also,  all  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  diseases,  especially  of  the  liver  or  kidneys.  I am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  circumstance  of  living  on  a ground  floor  was  disadvan- 
tageous to  many. 

As  to  the  prominent  symptoms,  progress  &c.,  of  the  disease,  the 
symptoms,  progress,  duration  and  termination  of  the  cases  of  yellow 
fever  that  occurred  here  exactly  correspond  with  those  laid  down  by 
practical  authors  on  this  subject.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
black  vomit  made  its  appearance  amongst  those  recently  arrived  from 
Europe  would  amount  to  fully  one-fourth,  whilst  among  the  acclimated, 
it  was  under  one  per  cent.  A large  proportion  with  yellowness  of 
skin.  Amongst  new  comers,  and  consequently,  bad  cases,  haemorrhage, 
especially  epistaxis,  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  in  what  pro- 
portion it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  medical  attention  during  the  first  epi- 
demic was  much  more  directed  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people 
than  to  the  advancement  of  scifence.  As  a proof  of  a disorganized  state 
of  the  blood,  I may  also  state  that  females  uniformly  suffered  from  a 
return  of  their  periodical  discharges ; no  matter  how  soon  the  attack 
came  on  after  the  monthly  periods;  and  that  in  several  bad  cases  where 
leeches  had  been  applied  the  bleeding  from  their  bites  could  not  be 

the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  of  this  place,  in  1850,  with 
the  exception  of  a case  of  small-pox,  and  another  of  epilepsy,  Dr.  A. 
does  not  recollect  of  having  seen  any  disease  except  the  then  prevailing 
epidemic. 

The  English  brig  G-laucus  anchored  in  the  outer  roads  of  this  port 
on  Sunday,  January  22,  1852,  after  a passage  of  thirty-three  days  from 
St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  The  day  following  she  came  into  the  inner 
harbor,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  instant,  sent  a seaman  to  the  yellow 
fever  hospital,  suffering  very  slightly  from  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
an  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  though  he  had  neither  been  pre- 
viously on  shore,  or  near  any  one  ill  of  the  disease.  The  attack,  being 
a very  mild  one,  yielded  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  and  he  returned  to 
his  vessel  on  Friday,  the  27th.  On  Sunday,  the  29th,  he  became  in- 
toxicated on  shore,  and  on  the  following  day  returned  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  on  Wednesday,  February  1st,  with  black  vomit  and 
other  marked  symptoms  of  yellow  fever. 

I do,  most  undoubtedly,  regard  the  epidemic  as  yellow  fever. 

As  to  the  number  of  deaths  by  black  vomit  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  answer. 

Dr.  Arbuckle  says  he  has  seen  ten  persons  recover  after  having  the 
decided  black  vomit. 

Many  cases  of  second,  and  some  of  third  attack  have  come  under 
Dr.  Arbuckle’s  observation,  and  he  also  says  he  was  once  called  to  a 
lady  who  died  of  what  she  called  the  fourth  attack. 
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The  disease  has  occurred  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  its  having  been  spread  by  contagion. 

Dr.  Arbuckle  states  that  it  has  been  asserted  by  most  respectable 
authority  ( vide  London  Medical  Gazette ),  No.  12,  17,  1 that  yellow 
fever  was  imported  into  Bahia,  September  30,  1849,  by  the  American 
brie  Brazil,  from  New  Orleans,  via  Havana,  but  the  evidence,  he  says, 
is  not  satisfactory  and  weakened,  he  thinks  by  the  fact  of  a person 
having  died  in  Pernambuco  of  black  vomit  on  the  17th  of  August,  1849, 
and  the  circumstance  that  when  the  fever  returns  in  any  of  the  mara- 
time  towns  of  Brazil,  it  almost  uniformly  does  so  at  the  season  it  farst 
made  its  appearance  in  that  town,  and  also  by  its  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  two  epidemics  of  an  eruptive  arthritic  or  rheumatic  fever, 
which  broke  out  at  the  same  season  and  spread  in  the  same  manner 

as  yellow  fever  did.  , , . _ ,.  , 

Its  origin  is  not  any  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  influenza,  which 

occasionally  visits  Europe  and  North  America.  , 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  imported  into  Per- 
nambuco from  Africa  directly.  Besides,  that  part  of  the  town  nearest 
the  shipping,  instead  of  being  the  first,  was  the  very  last  to  feel  the 

influence  of  the  epidemic.  . , 

The  colored  population  of  the  town  suffered  least  of  any  from  the 
epidemic,  but  all  those  recently  from  the  interior  of  the  country  did 
not  escape  so  easily. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  GRAHAM, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States,  Buenos  Ayres,  March,  9th,  1854. 

TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  : 

Gents : — I received  your  circular,  propounding  various  queries,  rela- 
tive to  this  locality,  on  the  15th  ult.  I have  sought  such  information 
as  I judge  may  be  of  service  in  promoting  the  object  you  have  in  view, 
it  is  not  so  complete  as  I would  wish,  yet  may  not  be  without  interest. 

I beg  leave  to  reply,  in  same  order,  as  the  questions  are  placed. 

The  locality  is  Buenos  Ayres,  a city  situated  on  the  right  bank  ot  the 
La  Plata,  which  at  this  place,  is  about  thirty  miles  wide.  Latitude  34 
35m.  South,  longitude  58°  31m.  West,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea.  Its  limits  are  two  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  East  to  West.  Bounded  on  the  East  by  the  river  La 
Plata,  North  and  West  by  extensive  plains  destitute  of  trees,  and  South 
by  a creek  and  low  marshy  lands  ; in  the  immediate  neighborhood  there 
are  shade  and  fruit  trees. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  is  a black  earth,  mixed  with  sand. 

The  water  used  for  drinking,  is  that  of  the  river,  and  cistern  water. 

There  has  been  no  clearing  of  lands,  or  disturbance  of  soil. 

Standing  pools  of  water  are  quite  common  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
even  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  is  no  drainage. 

The  accompanying  meteorological  statement,  is  all  I have  to  offer. 

"Within  the  last  thirty  years,  there  have  been  several  general  epidemics 
among  cattle,  occasioned  by  droughts;  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  them. 

This  place  has  never  been  visited  by  any  epidemic,  save  small  pox  and 
scarlet  fever.  1 ellow  fever  has  never  made  its  appearance  here. 

The  population  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  souls, 
at  the  highest  calculation,  of  whom  about  half  are  natives,  the  remainder 
Italians,  French,  Basques,  English,  Germans,  and  a few  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  locality,  is  this : — about 
one  mile  South,  is  a creek,  upon  which  is  situated,  the  establishments  for 
killing  cattle,  mares,  homes,  &c.,  for  their  flesh,  grease  and  hides.  The 
air  is  constantly  laden  with  putrid  effluvia,  which  is  blown  over  the 
city  by  a Southerly  wind.  All  the  refuse  is  carried  into  the  creek,  and 
thence  to  the  river.  So  bad  is  the  water  of  the  creek,  that  when  the 
fish  are  forced  in,  by  the  high  tides,  they  all  die,  and  are  seen  floating 
upon  the  surface.  The  population  on  this  creek,  say  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand, suffer,  as  little,  probably  less,  from  disease,  than  that  of  the  city  ; 
they  generally  have  a healthier  appearance.  The  mass  of  them  are 
foreigners,  Irish,  Italians,  Basques,  and  a few  of  other  nations. 

There  are  no  regularly  established  sanitary  regulations ; no  account 
kept  of  the  mortality. 

I inclose,  herewith,  a letter  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Kennedy,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  and  now  a practicioner  of  great  eminence,  in  this  city,  to 
whom  I handed  your  circular.  You  will  perceive  he  resided  a number 
of  years  in  Parana,  and  has  given  what,  I presume,  will  be  useful  in- 
formation, in  regard  to  that  place,  and  I am  also  indebted  to  him  for 
most  of  the  facts  herein  contained. 

Hoping  that  your  investigations  may  result  advantagously  to  the 
health  of  your  renowned  and  important  city. 


September, . 
October, . . . 
November,. 
December, . 

January, 

F ebruary, . . 


1853. 


Extreme 

Cold. 

Extreme. 

Heat. 

Number 

Of 

Rainy  days. 

Quantity 

of 

Rain. 

Lowest  range 
of 

Barometer. 

Highest  range 
of 

Barometer. 

1 Inches. 

Mil  metres. 

Milmetreu. 

25 

85 

5 

1 JL 

10U 

743 

755 

58 

88 

9 

2 JL 
100 

746 

758 

62 

90 

10 

4 JL 
100 

741 

753 

70 

92 

8 

2 JL 
100 

742 

754 

70 

89 

7 

3 ju- 
nto 

741 

754 

74 

90 

6 

2 JL 
100 

741 

752 

. A®  a general  rule,  the  climate  may  be  considered  damp  in  winter,  dry 
m summer.  At  all  times  mould  will  form,  green  base,  white  surface.^ 
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TESTIMONY  OF  IIENRY  W.  KENNEDY,  M.  D. 

Buenos  Ayres,  February  21,  1854. 

COL.  JOS.  GRAHAM,  U.  S.  CONSUL,  BUENOS  AYRES. 

My  Dear  Sir— In  compliance  with  a promise  made  you  a short  time 
since,  I herewith  transmit  a statement  of  the  “ local  ” general  health  and 
prevailing  diseases  of  the  city  of  Parana,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  1 

resided  a number  of  years.  . , , 

The  Parana  at  present  is  the  capital  of  the  thirteen  provinces  ot  tlie 
Argentine  Confederation  and  of  Entre  liios,  one  of  the  provinces ; it  is 
situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Parana,  about  500  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  lat.  31  deg.  45  min.  15  sec.  S.;  long.  60  deg.  47  min.  38  sec.  W- 
of  Greenwich.  The  port  is  formed  by  a bend  of  the  river,  and  like  a.l 
other  parts  (of  the  river),  is  subject  to  the  changes  of  a sandy  bottom 
and  a strong  current  always  setting  down,  as  well  as  to  the  rise  and  fail 
which  attends  rivers  receiving  large  tributaries  and  running  through  a 
great  extent  of  territory.  About  1200  or  1300  feet  above  low  water 
mark  the  land  rises  abruptly  about  100  feet;  on  reaching  the  level  of  the 
elevation,  some  houses  and  huts  are  met,  irregularly  situated,  and  at  about 
2000  yards  the  city  commences,  and  tbe  principal  square  is  about  600 
yards  further,  situated  about  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The 
town  runs  in  a NW.  and  SE.  direction,  straggling  over  about  two 
miles,  and  in  width,  NE.  and  SAY.  about  a mile ; it  contains  about  6000 
or  7000  souls,  including  the  neighboring  country.  The  principal  houses 
are  one  story — say  15  to  18  feet  ]iigb — with,  fiat  roofe,  and  built  around 
a hollow  square ; the  rest  of  the  habitations  are  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
and  thatched  with  straw.  The  food  is  beef  and  bread ; vegetables  are 
not  abundant  and  but  little  variety.  During  the  summer,  fruit  is  abund- 
ant, melons,  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  &c.  The  soil  is  black  earth  mixed 
with  sand,  the  sub-soil,  clay  mixed  with  particles  of  lime-stone ; beneath 
this  is  a strata  of  lime-stone  of  variable  quality.  The  water  drank  is 
cistern  and  river  water,  the  latter  containing  lime  and  iron  in  minute 
quantities.  There  has  been  no  clearing  of  lands  nor  any  disturbance  of 
soil  for  any  purpose  whatever.  There  is  no  other  river  in  the  neighbor- 
hood than  the  one  mentioned,  which  is  very  broad  and  rapid.  No 
swamps  nor  stagnant  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  The  water  readily  runs 
off  into  the  river,  and  the  surface  does  not  remain  long  wet  (even  after 
heavy  rains)  after  the  weather  clears  up.  At  foot  you  will  find  a table 
of  the  meteorology  of  the  place,  so  far  as  I can  give  it  you.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  dry,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  months  of  winter, 
when  we  have  generally  damp,  cold  days.  The  people  of  all  classes  live 
in  the  open  air,  and  only  care  for  shelter  during  rain  or  the  time  passed 
in  sleep.  From  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  simple  food,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  inhabitants  would  enjoy  generally  good  health,  but 
this  is  not  the  case ; the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco  aud  sipping  at  all 
hours  the  infusion  of  a plant  called  “yuba  mate,”  (Ilex  Paraguaniensis  ) 
is  so  universal  among  all  classes  aud  both  sexes,  combined  with  the  inac- 
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tive  life  led  by  the  mass  of  females,  that  chronic  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal  particularly  ot  the  upper  part  of  it  are  quite  common.  Acute 
/ ,d‘!0nic  peases  of  t; lie  uterus  are  common.  Acute  diseases  of  the 
est,  frequent ; of  the  head,  rare;  pulmonary  consumption,  very  rare 
Intermittent,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  unknown.  I do  not  think  that 
n the  nine  years  I practiced  there  that  I ever  saw  one  undoubted  case  of 
idiopathic  lever  The  only  epidemic,  apart  from  the  measles  and  whooping 
cough,  was  small-pox,  although  scarlet  fever  had  prevailed  some  years 
r?dence  thT  Bronchocele  » quite  common,  a/it  is 

knoi^  1 f re  TS  0n,  the  same  river-  Yellow  fever  is  totally  un- 
known, and  so  fai  as  I can  learn,  has  never  made  its  appearance  on  this 

nver  or  Us  tributaries.  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  here,  that  “ wkh 

a temperature  averaging  more  than  80  deg.  in  the  shade  for  three 

r hS  'v  the  }-e,ar  ; , there  ls  no  malaria  on  the  edges  of  the  river,  for  the 

CtW°  r,eS1fe  there,  eaj?y*  if.  tliere  is  any  difference,  better  health 
than  those  who  live  on  the  high  land.  jj  \y 

Stdtemeni  of  temperature,  number  of  rainy  days , and  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell,  in  the  Parana , during  the  years  1848-1849. 
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Testimony  of  Mr.  Noble  Towner. 

WEST  INDIES. 


BARB  ADOES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  NOBLE  TOWNER,  ESQ..,  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL. 

HON.  A.  D.  CROSSMAN,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

X inclose  answers  to  the  various  questions  of  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
of  New  Orleans,  as  requested  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
State,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  and  have  to  acknowledge  my 
thanks  for  the  same  to  James  W.  Sinckler,  M.  D.,  of  this  Bland  ; 
to  which  I will  add  a few  remarks  of  my  own,  having  had  considerable 
experience  during  the  epidemic  of  1852,  in  my  family  ; which  consisted 
at  that  time  of  myself,  wife,  wife’s  mother,  son  (aged  191  years)  and  two 
daughters,  (one  of  13  and  the  other  6 years.)  At  the  time  the  fever 
broke  out  I had  resided  on  the  Island  most  of  the  time  for  five  years,  my 
son  two  years,  and  the  rest  of  my  family  six  months.  My  son  was  taken 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  died  on  the  5th  ; he  was  taken  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  with  chills,  headache,  and  violent  pains  in  the  back. 
The  doctor  did  not  bleed  him  the  first  day  but  did  so  on  the  second ; black 
vomit  took  place  on  the  third  day,  and  death  on  the  fourth.  The  loca- 
tion where  I was  living,  was  called  healthy  ; fairly  exposed  to  the  wind, 
with  no  stagnant  water  in  the  neighborhood.  By  the  advice  of  our  phy- 
sician, we  removed  from  the  house  the  same  day  and. took  lodgings  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  following  day  my  wife’s  mother,  and  my  two 
daughters  were  taken  ; all  were  treated  Homoeopathically  and  recovered, 
after  having  our  house  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumigated,  we  returned  to 
it ; about  three  weeks  after  leaving.  In  about  a week  after,  I was  taken 
with  a violent  fever  about  1 1 o’clock  at  night,  but  with  different  symp- 
toms from  those  of  my  son,  and  the  rest  of  my  family  ; having  had  but 
little  headache,  no  chills  nor  any  pain  in  the  back.  The  remedies  iped 
happily  worked  well,  and  the  fever  began  to  subside  in  the  course  of  eight 
hours.  Both  my  son  and  myself  were  treated  upon  the  Allopathic  sys- 
tem ; I however  was  not  bled,  which  had  been  the  universal  case  in  former 
fevers  with  the  physician  that  attended  us.  I will  add  that  when  the  fever 
first  commenced,  he  bled  every  patient  and  all  died  ; this  led  him  to  adopt 
the  opposite  course,  and  at  first  with  not  much  better  success.  He  re- 
marked to  me  one  day  that  it  was  a different  fever  from  what  he  had 
known  during  his  practice  of  over  fifty  years.  If  he  bled,  the  patient 
died,  and  if  he  did  not  bleed,  the  result  was  the  same  ; all  our  physicians 
were  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  different  from  anything  they  had 
ever  before  experienced ; in  some  cases  after  the  patients  had  lost  all 
symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  and  were  appearantly  recovering,  they  were 
taken  with  low  sinking  typhus,  which  resulted  in  death  in  sixteen  days  in 
one  case,  and  seventeen  in  another  ; no  sanitary  measures  were  used.  It 
raged  as  much,  or  more,  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  city,  which  I am 
told  was  never  the  case  before,  it  having  been  heretofore  confined  to  the 
city  and  garrison.  Another  peculiar  feature  in  this  disease,  was  that  black 
vomit  were  attached,  which  was  previously  a thing  almost  unknown. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Noble  Towner. 
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CONSULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Babbadoes,  April  10,  1854. 

< Sf  ■' — I inclose  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
of  New  Orleans,  as  requested  by  you  some  time  since: 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

Noble  Towner,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Ho*.  Wjt.  L.  Mahcv,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  J.  W.  SINCKLER. 

Barbadoes  is  a British  ’West  India  island,  twenty-one  miles  long  and 
four  wide,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

• TLhe  S<J*^  ’s  principally  limestone  and  clay.  The  drinking  water 

is  chiefly  trom  wells;  some  rain  water  is  caught  in  tanks. 

There  has  been  no  extensive  clearing  of  lands  in  the  vicinity,  or  dis- 
turbance  ot  soil  by  digging  wells  or  canals,  making  roads,  draining,  &c. 

There  are  no  rivers ; there  are  three  or  four  swamps,  but  not  stagnant. 

I he  drainage  is  very  bad— principally  surface,  with  but  little  tunnelling. 

During  the  fever  the  heat  was  intense,  with  rather  a small  quantity  of 
electric  fluid  displaced  : the  winds  Northerly.  Several  years  past  all  the 
cocoanut  trees  were  destroyed  by  blight. 

I am  not  prepared  with  a census ; but  the  entire  population  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  the  females  preponderating.  There  is  no 
registry  ot  births  and  deaths  kept  here  as  in  large  cities  of  Europe  and  of 
America  The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  place; 
ut  tew  ot  the  U nited  States ; but  few  of  foreign  countries,  viz : French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese ; twenty-five  thousand  colored. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  furnish  such  information ; but  the  entire  num- 
bei  ot  deaths  was  said  to  be  about  twelve  hundred,  the  majority  of  whom 
■were  natives  ot  the  place;  two  of  the  United  States;  the  majority  being 


A^  regards  ages,  I cannot  furnish  the  particulars,  for  want  of  statistics. 
The  first  case  of  disease  occurred  on  the  19th  of  July,  1852.  He  was 
a native,  a fisherman  by  trade,  living  at  the  market  gate,  with  a stagnant 
pool  of  water  at  his  door,  and  pigs  in  his  yard.  When  first  seen  by  me 
he  was  dying  with  black  vomit.  The  disease  after  fifteen  days  broke  out 
near  a crowded  churchyard,  in  a low  situation,  and  four  persons  in  one 
house  died.  It  then  seemed  for  a time  to  confine  itself  to  that  locality, 
ut  finally  spread  all  over  the  Island,  no  situation  being  exempt.  None  of 
these  cases  had  been  in  a locality  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing. 

I do  not  believe  any  cases  to  have  arisen  from  the  handling  of  goods, 
clothing,  &c.,  nor  from  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases.  The  first  case 
decidedly  appeared  to  have  originated  spontaneously,  without  even  the 
suspicion  of  intercourse  with  other  cases. 

Ihe  disease  skipped  about  in  all  directions,  taking  no  traceable  course, 
r^feln?  naore  violent  when  the  wind  was  Southerly,  and  abating  when 

Our  population  is  not  an  intemperate  one,  but  from  its  number  and  pov- 
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erty  is  much  crowded ; still,  I cannot  say  that  affected  the  character  of 
the  disease  much,  for  death  was  equally  rife  in  the  healthiest  locality. 

The  prominent  symptoms  were  shivering,  headache,  fever,  quick  pulse 
and  general  pains.  From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  the  disease  either  ame- 
liorated or  black  vomit  set  in.  A few  cases  commenced  with  vomiting, 
and  black  vomit  has  supervened  in  thirty  hours  after  the  attack.  Black 
vomit  occurred  in  about  one  case  in  five.  Yellowness  of  skin  followed 
all  the  cases.  In  some  few  cases,  there  was  fearful  haemorrhage. 

No  other  types  of  fever  prevailed  at  the  same  time.  I believe  my6elf 
that  an  atmosphere,  which  had  been  infected  by  decomposed  animal  matter 
from  a slaughter-house,  produced  the  first  case,  and  the  Southerly  winds 
kept  it  up.  I am  a non-contagionist. 

I regard  the  epidemic  as  most  decidedly  true  yellow  fever.  I have  seen 
the  disease  before,  in  Barbadoes,  in  1836  and  1848.  I saw  twenty-three 
cases  of  black  vomit  in  my  own  practice,  in  1852,  of  whom  fourteen  re- 
covered. I have  never  seen  a case  of  second  or  third  attack. 

I cannot  give  the  number  of  persons  attendant  on  the  sick,  and  other- 
wise liable  to  the  disease,  who  escaped  during  the  epidemic.  The  deaths 
usually  occurred  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  days ; one  occurred  on  the 
seventeenth  day. 

I think  it  but  fair  to  state  that  my  patients  were  treated  homceopathi- 

cally ; also,  Dr. ’s  cases,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a larger  share 

of  success  attended  that  treatment  than  any  other.  Not  a case  of  black 
vomit  that  had  lost  blood  lived.  The  healthiest  situations  in  the  Island 
were  not  exempt.  Prostration  seemed  the  chief  character  of  the  disease. 

J.  W.  SlNCKLER,  M.  D., 

College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  University,  State  of  New  York,  1834. 


ST.  THOMAS. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHARLES  J.  HELM,  COMMERCIAL  AGENT,  ST.  THOMAS. 

St.  Thomas,  December  8,  1854. 

TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  OP  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  Island  is  sandy,  other  parts  are  clayey. 
Cistern  water  is  the  only  kind  of  water  used  on  the  Island. 

There  has  not  been  any  removal  of  the  soil  for  many  years. 

The  Island  of  St.  Thomas  is  mountainous — there  are  no  rivers, 
creeks,  springs,  swamps  or  pools  of  water  on  the  Island. 

The  water  either  runs  off,  or  is  absorbed  by  the  sand,  almost  instantly 
upon  falling, 

The  population  of  St.  Thomas  is  not  known,  the  census  not  having 
been  taken  for  many  years.  It  is  supposed  there  are  about  thirteen 
thousand  souls,  in  all,  white  and  b ack. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  white  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  in 
1852  and  1853,  were  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Under  ten 
years  of  ege,  two  Of  whom  two  ure  uativea  of  this  place ; thirty- 
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six  of  the  United  States,  and  three  hundred  and  nine-two  of  foreign 
countries.  & * 

Thre  were  no  colored  persons  died  of  the  epidemic  in  1852  and  1853 

1 cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  cases — and  for  answers  to  the 
questions  which  lollow  this,  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  referred  to 
the  memorandum  furnished  by  Dr.  Daniel  Pretto,  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  this  Island— hereto  attached  : 

DR.  PRETTO’S  STATEMENT. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1852,  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases 
on  board  of  a French  vessel,  which  arrived  herefrom  Guadaloupe, 
where  the  yellow  fever  then  existed.  r 

The  majority  of  cases  were  from  on  board  French  vessels:  but 

afterwards  it  became  epidemic,  and  strangers  of  all  denominations 
were  attacked. 

tll*°f  eutertaini?,g  the  Prin?iPle  of  contagion,  I cannot  otherwise 
than  look  upon  all  as  epidemic. 

As  already  stated  above,  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  traced  to 
vessels  arriving  here,  from  place  or  places,  in  which  the  fever  was 
raging,  and  causing  dreadful  havoc. 

\ ery  few  cases  were  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island, 
those  which  died  were  isolated. 

An  attack  of  yellow  fever,  of  our  last  epidemic,  in  a well  pro- 
ounced  case,  was  manifested  with  the  following  symptoms  : alternate!! 
flushings,  and  rigors  resolving  within  a few  hours,  into  a perfect  hot 
stage  ; a sensation  of  heat,  chiefly  over  the  head  and  chest ; supra- 
orbital  headache  ; suffusion  of  face  and  part  of  lucid  cornea  ; preter- 
natural redness  of  the  mucus  membrane,  of  nose,  lips,  and  tip  and 
edges  of  tongue  ; recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  tense,  and  well  marked 
without  tympanitic  distension;  thirst;  nausea  proceeding  on  to’ 
retching  and  vomiting  of  ingesta,  and  of  scanty  yellow  bilious  fluid ; 
also  evacuatmns  dark,  apparently  long  retained,  bilious,  and  often 

1U ; tenderness  of  epigastrium  evinced  on  careful  pressure,  in  some 
cases  entirely  wanting.  These  symptoms  continued  steady  during  two 
i ree  days  ; the  bilious  ejections  becoming  greenish.  The  lever 
then  subsides  ; the  skin  becomes  cool  and  pleasant ; the  tongue  shows 
disposition  to  clean,  and  there  is  less  feverishness  of  tip  and  edge ; 
thirst  abates  and  there  is  some  appetite  for  food.  The  patients  anxiety 
and  morbid  fear  of  death  subs.de,  and  he  is  satisfied  of  his  con- 

cscence  ; by-and-by  the  eye,  which  has  lost  its  glistening  appearance, 
Th^fl8’  u .condltlon  of  chronic  vascularity,  of  a dull  orange  red. 
-rpa„  ttus.hed  countenance  gives  way  to  a sottish  appearance  and 
g 1 y.  Irty  complexion  ; a yellowish  suffusion  is  perceived  in  the 
tn  ih^1Ca’i  * 16,.  ,tdiead  has  a dusky  appearance,  which  extends  also 
„ • T ^ °S  °*  Hie  .mou,h>  and  over  the  neck  and  chest ; the  stomach 

conoid  'e^.0mes  >rritable,  and  clear  mucus  fluid  is  thrown  ofl’  in 
Diuch  ^ 6 ^.uaLnUties;  sPecks  may  be  noticed  in  the  fluid,  as  if  a 
r snufl  had  been  mixed  in  it,  or  a tenacious  dark  deposit 
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is  found  in  the  basin.  The  gastric  irritation  may  again  subside,  and 
the  tongue  will  be  clean,  the  fiery  edge  and  tip  disappear,  the  yellow 
or  purple  suffusion  of  surface  is  now  more  marked  ; local  uneasiness 
referred  to  the  fauces,  or  to  the  oesophagus,  or  ensiform  cartilage ; 
after  a time  a loss  of  vital  power  shows  itself  by  epistaxis  or  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  being  uneasy,  the  patient  turns  himself  in  bed,  and  an 
involuntary  gusli  of  black  vomit  is  spurted  over  the  bed  and  furniture 

blood  oozing  from  the  mouth,  ears  or  nose  ; the  scrotum  excoriated  ; 

the  blistered  surfaces  became  raw  and  claret  colored  ; the  skin  was 
cold  and  clammy,  the  fingers  shrivelled,  and  an  unpleasant  odor  ema- 
nated from  the  breath  and  body  ; black  vomit  continued  to  be  ejected  ; 
the  pulse  lost  its  strength,  till  at  last  it  ceased  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  patient  died  with  intelligence  unclouded  and  his  muscular 
strength  little  impaired. 

The  symptoms  above  described  existed  in  cases  which  run  their 
regular  course  ; others  had  no  time  to  complain,  dying  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ; others  again,  proving  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  without  any 
black  vomit,  and  accompanied  with  convulsions ; others  again,  with 
heemorrhage  ; others  again  took  a typhoid  nature,  in  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  cases  which  proved  fatal,  were  complicated  with  typhoid 
symptoms. 

There  was  no  other  fever  to  my  knowledge. 

I regard  the  epidemic  as  yellow  fever. 

I have  seen  the  disease  before. 

I have  seen  it  on  this  Island  during  twenty-three  years  practice. 

Cannot  state  the  number  of  cases,  having  kept  no  account  of  them. 

Death  generally  occurred  in  five  or  seven  days. 


MARTINIQUE. 

[translated.] 

TESTIMONY  OE  DR.  AMIC. 

REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  OP  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Island  of  Martinique,  like  all  other  of  the  TV  est  Indies,  is  com- 
posed of  one  of  those  volcanic  masses  which  mark  the  continuation 
of  the  submarine  chain  of  the  Andes.  This  volcanic  base,  on  the  middle 
of  which  are  found  rocks  of  the  first  formation,  is  covered  almost  every- 
where by  alluvial  or  vegetable  earth,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  gigantic  vegetable  matter  of  its  impenetrable  forests. 

Of  an  extent  of  about  fifty-eight  square  leagues,  the  Island  is  studded 
with  hills  and  mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  which,  rise  to  a height  of 
upwards  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by  deep  and  winding 
valleys,  watered  by  streams,  which,  in  their  course  to  the  sea,  carry  with 
them  a large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  water  obtained 
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from  these  streams,  together  with  rain  water,  supplies  all  domestic  wants  • 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  generally  filtered.  ’ 

Since  some  years,  the  works  executed  for  the  construction  of  roads 
have  occasioned  considerable  disturbance  of  earth,  principally  in  the 
middle  ot  vegetable  land,  and  have  given  place  to  a greater  emission  of 
effluvia,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  If  there 
can  be  attached  to  this  cause,  the  appearance  of  a greater  number  of 
intermitting  fevers,  it  is  also  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  had  no 
influence  on  the  developement  of  the  yellow  fever. 

TVith  regard  to  marshes,  stagnant  waters,  and  so  forth,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  two  distinct  categories  of  the  Island;  one  of  which,  Fort 
de  France,  forms  an  example,  being  situated  low,  easily  inundated,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  pretty  extensive  marshes.  The  other  of  which,  the 
town  ot  St  Pierre,  may  be  taken  as  a sample;  it  is  placed  on  hill  sides, 
more  or  less  steep;  swept  by  currents  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  sur- 
rounded by  streams,  and  small  rapid  currents.  The  two  geographic 
conditions  which  engender  two  endemic  distinct  intermitting  fevers  in 
the  one  case,  and  dysentery  in  the  other,  appears  to  have  no  influence 
on  the  yellow  lever,  the  developement  of  which,  demands  a high  degree 
ot  heat,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  6 

The  temperature  varies,  also,  with  the  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
level  ot  the  sea.  Three  distinct  zones  of  heat  can  be  established  • a 
warm  region,  winch  extends  from  the  sea  shore  to  one  thousand  three 
hundred  teet  above  its  level,  in  which  region  the  heat  diminishes  frequent- 
ly to  20.  I he  same  progression  continues  up  to  two  thousand  six 
hundred  feet,  where  the  thermometer  marks  only  15°.— It  is  the  temper- 
ate zone.  Then  from  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  to  the  highest  points 
ot  elevation,  where  the  strongest  heat  raises  the  thermometer  to  only 
10  or  12°,  is  to  be  found  the  cold  region  of  the  West  Indies. 

Besides  the  changes  that  the  elevation  and  situation  of  the  land  may 
have  upon  the  temperature,  the  heat  follows  the  course  of  the  sun.  With 
the  month  of  July,  commences  the  rainy  season,  marked  by  excessive 
heat  and  an  abundance  ot  rain.  To  this  season  succeeds,  towards  the 
middle  ot  October,  the  dry  season.  December,  January,  and  February 
lorming  the  cool  season  of  the  year.  J 

.,  In  orcJer.  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  humidity,  it  suffices  to  mention 
that  at  lans  the  average  fall  of  rain  is  ten  inches;  whilst  at  Martinique, 
m the  lower  parts,  next  to  the  sea  shore,  it  is  eighty-six  inches ; and  this 
gurc  is  increased  to  a much  larger  figure  in  the  mountainous  parts. 

the  prevailing  winds  are  those  from  East  and  Northeast,  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  year.  During  the  rainy  season  they  are  often  from 
the  South,  m passing  by  the  Wrest. 

the  year  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever,  was  marked 
hv  excessive  heat,  and  frequent  South  w'inds. 

Ju  that  which  concerns  the  meteorological  condition  of  the  Island; 
of  t e n^y ea < S U U1  ^ °^seI'vat^oils’  taken  for  each  month,  during  a period 
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J anuary, 

February, 

THERMOMETER. 

26.5 

25.3 

26.- 

BAROMETER. 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

766  762 

766  762 

764  762 

27.5 

766 

762 

766 

761 



June, 

28.5 

29.- 

766 

767 

760 

760 

° uv  > 

30.- 

767 

760 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December 

29.- 

26.7 

27.75 

767 

765 

765 

765 

760 

762 

760 

760 

Note.— The  Barometer  is  in  French  milimetres.  The  Thermometer  is  in  French  centigT&des. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  in  figures  to  the  different  questions  which 
concern  the  mortality,  caused  by  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  different  classes 
of  the  population,  one  is  able  to  establish,  at  least  in  a general  manner, 
that  the  Europeans  newly  arrived  are,  in  the  time  of  the  epidemic,  inevi- 
tably, and  the  most  frequently,  victims  to  it.  The  chances  of  escaping 
go  on  augmenting  with  the  length  of  residence  in  the  colony,  so  that 
the  creoles  are  almost  never  attacked,  unless  they  may  have  quitted  the 
country  for  a certain  time.  The  negroes  are  never  attacked.  With 
regard'  to  the  sexes  and  ages,  women  and  children  appear  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  immunity;  however,  in  the  last  epidemic,  numerous  exceptions 
were  noted  to  this  rule. 

The  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1851,-52.  was  preceded  by  an 
epidemic  of  measles  and  inflammatory  fever,  taking  very  often  the  form  of 
typhus.  The  yellow  fever  commenced  at  Fort  de  France,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1851;  and  the  first  well  marked  case,  followed  by  death, 
struck  a Mr.  Sentelz,  captain  of  artillery,  newly  arrived  in  the  colony,  and 
of  a constitution  remarkably  strong  and  plethoric.  The  malady  after- 
Avards,  by  little  and  little,  extended  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  marines  and  sailors  on  board  the  vessels  of  Avar.  It  was  only  in  the 
month  of  July,  1852,  that  it  appeared  in  St.  Pierre;  although  many 
months  before  that,  it  had  attained  its  greatest  intensity  at  Fort  de 
France,  and,  during  all  the  time  it  raged  there,  the  frequent  communica- 
tions existing  between  the  two  towns  never  ceased.  Its  march  in  these 
two  places,  as  Avell  as  in  all  those  where  it  has  been,  has  always  presented 
a period  of  invasion,  a period  of  intensity,  and  a period  of  decline. 

Its  symptoms  are  those  of  all  the  miasmatic  infections,  and  can  be 
divided  into  three  pretty  distinct  phases : a first  period  of  incubation, 
Avhich  often  passes  unperceived,  or  is  marked  only  by  an  uneasiness 
Avithout  character.  A second  period,  signaled  by  the  action  of  the 
miasma  carried  into  the  nervous  system,  and  the  principal  organs,  by  the 
circulation;  general  febrile  excitement,  cephalalgia,  lumbar  pains,  Ac. 
In  short,  a third  period  of  wrestle,  or  of  crisis:  during  which,  the 
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organism  has  a tendency  to  re-act  against  the  poison,  and  free  the  system 
from  it,  (vomitings,  icterus,  petechial  spots,  boil,  stools,  urine,  &c.)  From 
t Is  moment,  the  malady  pronounces  itself  in  one  seuso  or  another- 
the  symptoms  increase,  and  death  follows  rapidly;  or  they  diminish  and 
then  commences  a painful  convalescence,  the  length  of  which  indicates 

SLPit°^dl80rder8  t5?t*e8yBte|11  has  under8'one;  and  the  energetic 
intensity  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  them  in  so  little  time. 

Ihe  black  vomit,  bleeding,  and  icterus  occur  constantly  in  grave  cases  • 
and  announce,  almost  to  a certainty,  a fatal  termination.  The  cases  of 

cuie  after  “iese  symptoms  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Death  happens 
generally,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  happens 

As  to  its  transmission,  no  fact  has  appeared  to  show  the  contagious 
character  of  the  yellow  fever ; and  never  has  it  been  remarked  that  the 
persons  called  to  attend  to  patients,  have  contracted  the  malady  by 
contact.  If  they  have  been  oftener  attacked  than  the  others,  it  is  because 

\othinemam  0ft<T’  TJ  fo[  a l0Ilger  time>  iu  the  centre  of  infection. 
Nothing  pioves  that  the  malady  might  have  been  imported  with  goods, 

c othes,  01  other  objects.  It  has  always  declared  itself  in  a manner 
bee  ^foreseen  ^ "lth°Ut  1 iat>  lts  aPPariti°n  may  have  been  able  to  have 

It  has  its  birth,  according  to  all  appearance,  in  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular atmospheric  conditions,  yet  ill  defined ; but  once  developed,  it  is 
able  to  form  centres  ot  infection  beyond  the  places  where  these  con- 
dition,, exist.  The  circumstances  necessary  for  its  developement,  appear 
to  be  heat  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  In  effect  the  yellow  fever 

aSi  J°  * Tend  ai,‘d  k has  never  been  known  at  two  thousand 
thiee  hundred  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Signed : . Amic. 

p,  . , p,  , lae  First  Doctor  in  chief  of  Martinique. 

Port  de  France,  4th  April,  1854.  1 
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[TRAR8I.ATP.D  AND  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSIO*  BY  THE  AUTHOR.] 

A few  words  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever , which  prevailed  at  St. 

Pierre,  in  Martinique,  in  1852. 

Every  physician  whose  sad  privilege  it  has  been  to  assist  in 
tnose  cruel  epidemics,  which  leave  the  most  skillful  practitioners 
unarmed,  because  all  the  efforts  of  art  are  powerless,  must  have  felt 
ine  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  lessons  which  have  been  left 
mr  nun  by  his  predecessors  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, 
must  have  experienced  the  necessity  for  seeking  in  their  writings, 
nu  resources  which  ordinary  works  cannot  indicate  to  him,  because 
‘ ° r(jsoarces  are  exceptional,  like  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
And  £urther’ the  means  of  comfort,  the  consolations  alone 
he  derives  from  reading  them,  quickly  give  him  to  understand 
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that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  tell,  in  his  turn,  what  he  has  seen,  aDd  to 
leave  those  who  ought  to  succeed  him,  if  not  a complete  treatment, 
at  least  an  indication,  a new  course  to  follow,  or  even  only  the  germ 
of  ideas,  of  conceptions,  which  others  after  him  more  fortunate  than 
he,  will  mature.  It  is  the  feeling  of  these  impressions,  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  a duty  to  perform,  which  decide  me  to  speak 
concerning  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  at  St.  Pierre 
and  all  Martinique,  even  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  from 
it  any  other  lesson  than  that  of  the  vanity  of  human  knowledge, 
before  the  scourges  that  heavenly  wrath  begets. 

As  I do  not  intend  to  publish  any  detailed  observations,  but  merely 
to  make  known  the  general  observations  I have  been  able  to  make 
during  the  epidemic,  I believe  I ought  first  to  state  upon  what  docu- 
ments I rely,  aud  from  what  sources  I have  drawn. 

Charged  with  the  surgical  service  of  the  hospital,  prisons  and  sem- 
inary ; I had  some  thirty  cases  to  treat  in  my  rooms ; I saw  nearly 
fifty  in  the  town,  either  alone  or  with  my  brethren,  Doctors  Marti- 
neau,  Rufz,  Luppe,  Artiere,  and  latterly,  during  the  sickness  of  the 
chief  physician,  I was  on  several  occasions  charged  with  the  medical 
attendance  oil  the  hospital ; my  observations  then,  have  extended 
through  all  the  categories  of  individuals ; prisoners  and  wounded 
persons  of  all  classes,  at  my  rooms ; seamen  and  soldiers  of  all  arms, 
in  the  medical  wards  ; Creoles  and  Europeans  of  all  stations,  in  my 
private  practice. 

The  yellow  fever,  which  already  prevailed  for  some  time  at  Fort 
deFrance,  commenced  to  show  itself  at  St.  Pierre,  in  the  first  days  of 
July,  1852. 

Under  the  influence  of  what  causes  did  this  terrible  disease 
devolope  itself? 

Before  this  first  question,  as  before  so  many  others,  we  remain 
silent ; public  opinion  regarded  as  a cause  of  the  development  of 
yellow  fever  at  Fort  de  France,  the  cleaning  of  the  canal  which  sur- 
rounds the  city ; the  medical  commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes,  attributed  it  to  the  Southern  winds ; the  months  which 
preceded  that  of  its  first  appearance,  had  been  marked  by  extreme 
heat  and  drought. 

Can  the.  whole  of  these  opinions,  either  singly  or  conjointly,  reply 
in  a satisfactory  manner  ? Could  the  formation  of  a local  focus  under 
the  influence  of  certain  meteorological  conditions,  produce  a malady 
which  ravaged,  not  only  Martinique,  but  also  the  neighboring  islands  ? 
It  is  to  time,  to  observation,  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena 
under  the  same  circumstances,  that  it  belongs  to  decide  this. 

I say  nothing  further  in  reference  to  the  frequent  communications 
between  Fort  de  France  and  St.  Pierre,  as  a means  of  introducing  the 
disease  into  the  latter  city ; the  question  of  non-contagion  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  settled.  I shall  here  make  only  one  remark,  it  is, 
that  the  epidemic  which  commenced  at  Fort  de  France  in  1S39,  to 
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“ ^til  1S,41’  appea’Td  t0  ori&inate  in  » particular  focus  at  the 
A tilleiv  Barracks,  situated  near  the  canal,  and  in  which  were  quar- 

th«  i Hh®  T arJ  andiK01ief ; iu  consequence  of  the  earthquake  of 
the  nth  of  January,  1839.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  a particular 

for'Th  lsnecessafe\withthe  aid  of  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 

tn.  + d6¥5opine,f  0f  the  yellow  fever>  which,  from  this  point  of 
departure  afterwards  propagates  and  extends,  itself  to  a greater  or 
ess  distance ; but  what  appears  certain  is,  that  the  epidemic  once 
Partial.f°ci  of  infection  may  be  formed  in  certain  given 
cn  cumstances  ; it  is  thus  that  merchant  vessels,  which  had  noue  sick 

5)Und,the  yellow  fever  break  out  on  board,  several 
dajs  after  their  departure,  and  that  the  hospital-frigate  Armida, 
charged  with  the  conveyance  of  the  convalescents  back  to  France 
had  its  crew  decimated  during  the  passage,  after  having  remained 
only  a very  short  time  in  the  Antilles. 

It  was  on  board  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  St.  Pierre 
and  at  first  almost  exclusively  among  the  crews  of  those  vessels,  that 

S th?Srnfe^e+rn°°mT+nCed  1°  1show  itself  in  1852  5 the  inhabitants 
ot  t he  city  and  the  military  of  the  garrison,  were  then  perfectly  free 

I+rghtAere  ? (?nce  to  turn  t0  the  question  of  acclimati- 
zation  for  the  military  had  nearly  all  been  five  years  in  the  colony, 

while  the  sailors  had  only  recently  arrived  in  the  country ; but  we 
s 'cl  s.e.e  fejthef  on  how  much  of  the  epidemic  deprived  this  privilege 
ot  acclimatization  of  its  importance,  so  that  it  became  no  longer  a 
eei  tain  preservative,  but  only  a chance  of  diminishing  the  gravity  of 
the  disease.  At  the  same  time  I always  reckon  recent  arrival  in  the 
country  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  yellow  fever;  and  1 have 
to  bring  to  notice  the  fact,  that  in  this  epidemic,  contrary  to  what 
has  happened  in  all  those  of  which  have  been  recorded,  the  disease 
was  observed  to  attack  and  often  carry  off,  not  only  Europeans  who 
Jad  already  sojourned  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the  country 
but  Oreoles,  colored  people,  aud  even  women  and  children,  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  enjoy  a sort  of  immunity  from  it.  It  may  even 
belaid  that  the  latter  paid  proportionally  a larger  tribute  to  it  than 

TO,T1?e  determining  causes  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  those 
which  have  for  along  time  been'pointed  out:  exposure  to  the  sun, 
excesses  of  all  kinds,  strong  moral  emotions,  fear,  &c.  &c. 
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Exhibiting  the  locution  of  the  various  NUISANCES  mul  other  causes  affecting  the  SALUBRITY 
of the  CITY,</.s  shewn  in  the  occurrence  of  near 30,000  fuses  of  fJellowTcrer  in  the  E/iiileinic  of  1853, 
m ^’DISTRICTS  * WARDS  respectively-,  according  to  whisk  the  71.  S Census  was  taken  in  1850. so  that  the 
ratio  to  the  estimated  population  should  be  shewn  as  in  Table  it  intended  to  illustrate  die  influence 
of  these  causes  upon  health . 
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The  lines  indicate  Plank  nicuh,  or  streets. 

,,  „ where  the  Pavements  are  of  Stone  .Where  natlm 

of  these  csist.ihe  indication  that  dure  is  no pavement 
Them*—  lines  indicate  disturbances  of  tic  soil  ,as  dinging  fur  Mailman 
earth  thrown  from  Canals, Drums  orDitchcs.nr  buddings  or  laying  do 
/li/ics  for  water  or  gas 

The  a&an  Inns  indicate  such  Nuisances  as  Cemcturies,  Slaughter  house: 
Vurhcries . Livery  stables,  Markets,  Sugar  depots  on  the  levee  Mwuifactic  , 
ties, of  sou/i,  tallow,  bone . Open  basins  -*i  unfilled  lots.C anuls 
Drains,  6ns  works,}  ever  nests.  Crowded  hoarding  houses^  Jr 
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SECTION  I. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Preliminary  rema  rks — General  ‘programme  of  grounds  assumed 
and  positions  to  be  proved : — The  Science  of  Hygiene — Igno- 
rance of  the  Truth  and  assumptions  of  Facts , leading  sources 
oj  error , as  to  our  past  and  existing  condition — Filth  and 
Disease — Their  relations  to  one  another — The  effects  of 
imputed  perennial  insalubrity  upon  the  thrift  and  growth  of 
a city  What  the  healthy  and  natural  standard  of  mortality 
of  the  Rural  Districts  of  a country  is — What  the  like  stan- 
dard in  the  Urban  Districts.  Sites  of  cities  never  selected 
wholly  on  account  of  salubrity — Sanitary  measures  and  their 
results  in  this  country  and  elsewhere — The  sine  qua  non  of 
their  efficacy  everywhere , must  be  skill  in  devising  them — sea- 
sonableness in  applying  them , and  promptitude  and  perseve- 
rance in  enforcing  them , &c.  c be. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  at  an  early  day  after  its  organiza- 
tion, deemed  it  advisable  to  assign  to  each  of  the  members, 
severally,  one  of  the  prominent  topics,  into  which  the  subject  Divieio“ 
(with  which  it  was  charged  specially  by  the  city  authorities)  dmi8,• 
naturally  and  conveniently  divided  itself.  To  my  share  was 
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allotted  the  special  and  arduous  duty,  of  making  “ a thorough 

EXAMINATION  INTO  THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  New  ORLEANS, 
AND  OF  ALL  AGENTS  AND  CAUSES  INFLUENCING  IT  DURING  THE 
PRESENT  AND  PREVIOUS  YEARS,  AND  TO  SUGGEST  WHATEVER  IN 
OUR  WISDOM  WILL  TEND  TO  IMPROVE  AND  PRESERVE  THE  HEALTH 

of  this  Metropolis.  ” This  opens  a vast  field  of  research,  with 
corresponding  responsibility,  and  on  a theatre  where  the  making 
and  preservation  of  records  are  the  last  things  to  be  thought 
of ; however,  those  archives,  the  fruit  of  the  garnering  and  toils 
of  years  here,  will  now  show  their  value,  as  well  as  foresight,  in 
collecting  them,  and  it  only  remains  to  set  forth  for  public  con- 
sideration and  judgment — the  facts — reasonings  and  conclusions, 
which  have  resulted  from  our  investigations ; and  which  I pro- 
ceed now  to  do. 

reFort. 

That  this  particular  and  voluminous  branch  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  those  branches  of  it,  devolving  upon  my  learned  asso- 
ciates, is  full  of  importance  to  our  immediate  constituency,  and 
eventually  may  become  so  to  the  age  we  live  in,  we  confidingly 
importance  of  ^epeve^  because  we  are  fully  hopeful  of  the  results  which  must 
the  subject.  f0p0w  ^}lc  acl0ption  of  the  preventives  and  remedials  we  have 
suggested,  at  the  close  of  our  labors.  But,  will  the  city  au- 
thorities, adopt  and  carry  out,  such  as  we  have  suggested  and 
advised  ? That  is  more  than  we  can  say  : But,  this  we  know : 

That  if  the  causes  we  have  assigned  for  the  late  devastating 
pestilence,  as  well  as  those  which  have  preceded  it  in  past 
years,  be  clearly  and  inevitably  deducible  from  the  facts  we 
have  presented,  and  are  truly  assigned ; — then  must  it  follow  as 
causes  of  fe-  c|oeg  the  day,  that  the  preventives  and  remedials  we  have 

verass  “recommended,  if  seasonably  applied  and  rigidly  enforced, — will 
. not  only  forestall  and  prevent  yellow  fever  from  originating  here, 
but  from  propagating  here,  should  it  be  brought  from  abroad. 

Let  me  be  understood.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the 
causes,  to  which  we  assign  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  can 
be  forestalled  in  their  coming,  or  expelled  when  they  do  come, 
by  any  human  agency,  whatever  ; for,  the  meteorological  condi- 
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tionsof  elevated  temperature,  excessive  saturation,  great  solar  Not  atmos- 
radiation,  large  precepitation  and  prevalence  of  particular  winds,  Phenoaione. 
or  the  absence  of  all  winds,  may  not  be  entirely  preventable 
or  remediable,  by  the  art  or  the  power  of  man.  But,  (as  will 
be  seen,  throughout  the  report,)  great  as  is  the  influence  we 
attribute  to  the  presence  of  these  most  deleterious  and  alarm- 
ing agencies,  we  have  no  where  attributed,  nor  wish  to 
attribute,  to  these  agencies  alone , a capacity  for  originating  or 
propagating  that  disease.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in  combi- 
nation with  those  morbific  influences,  which  we  have  denominated 
terrene , ( which  embrace  every  species  of  noxious  affluvia, 
which  filth  of  every  description,  and  disturbances  of  the  origi- 
nal soil,  generates  and  transmits,)  that  the  etiological  conditions 
exist,  for  the  production  and  spread  of  the  jjestilence.  More- Notfilt,ia,olle 
over,  it  is  a doctrine  of  the  Report,  as  it  is  a corollary  from 
the  premises — that  the  terrene  condition  alone , is  without  the 
power  to  originate  the  disease,  in  the  absence  of  the  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  referred  to  : — otherwise  our  goodly  city  would 
be  apt  to  furnish  the  pabulum  for  the  disease,  not  only  for  the 
summer  and  fall  months,  but  expose  us  to  the  pestilence 
throughout  the  year ! 

Now,  it  is  a further  doctrine  of  the  Report,  that  these  terrene 
causes  or  conditions,  are  entirely,  and  always,  within  the  reach 
and  control  of  man,  and  remediable  and  removable,  therefore, 
at  mans’  option  and  pleasure.  The  terrene  causes  then  of 
great  filth,  &c.,  being  removed  and  extinct,  the  meteorological Th 06 e con" 
would  be  powerless  to  originate  the  disease  here,  and  if  imported trolable' 
here,  it  would  be  quite  as  powerless  for  propagation,  be  the 
meteorological  conditions  even  as  ominous  and  menacing  as 
they  were  during  the  late  epidemic,  and  whatever  might  be 
their  injurious  influences  upon  diseases  not  needing,  for  then- 
existence  or  duration,  the  presence  or  potency  of  the  terrene 
conditions ; although,  most  assuredly,  we  think,  that  the  meteor- Neither  alone 
ologieal  conditions  never  have  reached,  and  never  can  reach, tufflcient 
an)  thing  like  the  insalubrious  and  blighting  excesses  of 
the  past  year,  in  the  absence  of  the  terrene  conditions , whatever 
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The  remarka- 


ruay  be  the  affiliation  or  sources  of  causation  and  dependance 
between  tbem. 

These  remarks  are  most  fully  borne  out  by  a brief  reference 
(in  advance  of  what  will  be  more  particularly  detailed  here- 
after,) to  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  largest  mortality, 
the  subsidence  and  cessation  of  the  late  epidemic.  The  subsi- 
dence was  gradual,  it  was  true.  It  always  is  so.  But  it  was 
marked,  and  full  of  significance.  Solar  radiation  reached  its 
. " loftiest  elevation  on  the  19  th  of  August:  the  epidemic  reached 

b 1 e culmina-  ° x 

ting  points  of  culminating  point  on  the  22d;  down,  but  gradually,  sub- 
each.  sided  the  combination  of  high  temperature  and  great  humidity, 
and  although  the  latter,  was  occasionally  very  high  afterwards, 
the  combination  of  high  temperature  was  wanting  to  give  it 
virulence ; the  epidemic,  also,  gradually  declined,  pari  pas  see, 
with  these  important  changes  in  the  atmospheric  element, 
which  hung  over  our  doomed  city  like  a funeral  pall,  and  as 
they  gradually  passed  away,  the  refreshing  blasts  returned, 
until  the  health  point  (the  equilibrium)  was  reached,  and  the 
Proof.  epidemic  had  ceased,  weeks  before  the  great  queller,  (as  is 
thought,)  frost , made  its  appearance,  and  fully  one  month 
earlier  than  all  prior  epidemics.  The  chart  B,  and  tables  D, 
and  E,  accompanying  this  Report,  are  absolutely  conclusive  of 
all  this. 

Well,  in  all  this  time,  and  up  to  the  final  cessation  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  epidemic,  what  became  of  the  terrene  con- 
dition. They  remained  wholly  and  absolutely  unchanged ! 
Indeed,  all  knew  ( or  seemed  to  know  ) that  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  disturbed  them,  ivliile  the  fever  lasted,  and  of 
course,  they  were  let  alone,  or  not  materially  altered,  (except 
the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  which  is  a very  small  part  of  the 
Combination  cleaning  of  a city — probably  not  constituting  a twentieth  por- 
oniy,  fatal,  tion .)  What  better  proof  could  one  have  than  this  of  the 
total  seperability  of  the  two  conditions?  And  what  better 
proof  could  there  be  that  as  the  separation  progresses,  the 
disease  subsides,  and  that  when  the  seperation  was  complete 
the  disease  was  extinct!  And  what  can  follow — but  that  if 
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THE  COMBINATION  HAD  BEEN  PREVENTED,  SO  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 


THE  DISEASE  ! 


To  sura  up — the  leading  and  controling  principle  that  has 
guided  us  in  all  our  sanitary  conclusions  is  that  the  following 
pr>st u lata  have  reached  the  importance  of  demonstrated  truths, 
through  the  tacts  and  reasonings  set  forth  in  the  Report,  viz: 
1st.  That  a close  junction  and  combination  of  the  meteor- 
ological and  terrene  conditions  (referred  to)  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  origination,  transmission  and  duration  of  yellow 
fever  every  where. 


2d.  That  all  the  terrene  conditions  referred  to,  are  control-  I^)8talata- 
able  and  removable  by  human  agency;  and  consequently,  arc 
seperable  from  the  meteorological  conditions,  at  man’s  option, 
and  at  man’s  pleasure. 

3d.  That  the  atmospherical  element  can  be  much  modified 
and  ameliorated  by  man’s  influence. 


4th.  That  the  irresistible  corollary  from  the  probata  are,  that  Corollary, 
yellow  fever  is  an  evil,  remediable  and  extinguishable  by  human 
agency. 

The  great  practical  principle  of  the  Report,  therefore  is,  that 
the  yellow  fever,  although  among  the  greatest  of  physical  evils, 
is  demonstrably,  a remediable  evil,  and  it  will  be  the  function  of  vetiow  fever 
a future  section  to  set  forth,  in  detail,  the  remediable  appliances,  preventable, 
which  reasonably  employed  and  scrupulously  enforced,  will,  I 
feel  confident,  extirpate  that  disease  in  any  locality. 

All  this  we  maintain  confidently  and  boldly,  for  our  conclusions 
have  been  neither  overstrained  nor  far-fetched,  but  are  the  legiti- 
mate progeny  from  the  relations  subsisting  between  cause  and 
effect.  If  others  may  disallow  or  distrust  them,  most  assuredly  the 
Commission  could  not.  How  could  we,  when  we  know,  that 
in  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  facts  we  have  gathered,  no 
toils  have  been  spared ; that  in  collating  them  one  with  another  Duty,  respon- 
and  assigning  the  appropriate  weight  to  each,  every  care  has sibiiity.  and 
been  taken,  with  searching  and  impartial  scrutinies  for  0urtoilofthe 
guidance,  to  commit  no  mistake,  and  as  to  the  facts  and  anal-  oomrai”ion- 

ogies  we  have  brought  from  afar,  we  have  presented  the  most 
2 8 
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eminent  and  reliable  medical  authorities  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  our  vouchers  for  the  facts  they  have  recorded  and 
the  deductions  they  warrant,  when  applied  either  to  them  or 
to  our  own  special  testimonies.  It  is  these  deductions  which 
constitute  and  authorize  the  results  we  have  proclaimed ; and 
these  results  constitute  the  bases  of  the  principles  we  have  pro- 
mulged  and  maintain  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  causes  of 
and  the  preventives  and  remedies  for  the  extirpation  and  ex- 
tinction of  yellow  fever. 

Looking  then,  to  the  momentous  interest  we  represent  in  this 
first  great  sanitary  movement  in  the  South — inviting  the  utmost 
scrutiny  into  our  facts,  principles,  authorities,  and  the  corollaries 
we  have  deduced — we  only  expect  that  confidence  to  which,  we 
humbly  deem,  all  are  fairly  entitled.  If,  upon  such  investiga- 
tion, the  recommendations  are  found  reasonable ; if  they  are  in 
Fairexamina-  accordance  with  the  science  and  the  well  attested  experience  of 
tion  and  1m-  the  present  enlightened  age ; then  we  hope  there  will  be  no  hes- 
raedmte  trial.  Nation  in  putting  them  upon  immediate  trial.  The  “ let-alone 
system  ” has  been  tried  long  enough ; it  has  filled  and  darkened 
with  a deeper  gloom  the  domicils  of  the  dead— cast  adrift  mem- 
bers of  our  cherished  population — restrained  and  still  restrains 
large  and  valuable  accessions,  and  has  checked  and  impaired 
our  advancement  and  thrift  in  every  branch  of  industiy.  The 
trial  has  been  full  and  unsatisfactory.  All  unite  in  saying  there 
must  be  sanitary  reform  ; it  is  written  in  indelible  characters  on 
the  age. 

Health  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings ; the  rules  appli- 
cable to  it  are  reduced  to  a science  ; it  is  denominated  Hygiene  ; 
it  is  governed  by  principles  and  regulated  by  laws,  almost  as 
precise  and  exact  as  those  attached  to  any  other  department  of 
science.  It  is  the  true  science  of  life ; it  teaches  men  how  to 

lisned  a mark 

Of  civilization  ^ve>  and  ^ow  to  Prolorig  life,  and  when  properly  applied,  it  has 
increased  its  average  duration  for  terms  averaging  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  and  surely,  this  is  worth  striving  for.  It  is  now 
fully  understood,  and  the  most  enlightened  communities  and 
nations  are  adopting  its  principles,  and  applying  them  to  prac- 
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tice.  In  our  country  it  has  diffused  its  blessings  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  its  application.  The  adoption  of  its  principles, 
as  well  general  as  personal,  is  a mark  of  civilization,  and  char- 
acteristic of  refinement.  Indeed,  sanitary  reform  is  the  talis- 
manic  indicium  and  distinguishing  amelioration  of  modern  re- 
formation. 

I rom  the  afflictive  dispensation  with  which  it  has  pleased  an 
all-wise  Pi  ovidence  to  visit  our  city  during  the  last  summer  and 
autumn,  it  becomes  us  to  draw  lessons  as  well  of  wariness  as  ^ 
ot  humility.  There  are  no  physical  ills  inflicted  upon  man  ^ * remedy 
without  their  uses  and  their  recompense.  If  the  mortuary  ca- 
lamities of  the  year  will  drive  our  people  (so  long  deluded  on 
the  subject  of  their  sanitary  condition)  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
actual  truth ; if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  we  have  labored  and  suffered  under  remediable  ills ; that 
there  is  yet  hope  for  us,  then  the  tearful  lesson  we  have  been  Value  of  1110 
taught  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  date  'eW°"' 
from  1853  a new  era  of  prosperity  and  progress,  in  all  that  may 
be  compassed  through  numbers  and  commerce — health  and 
thrift. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  a thorough  sanitary  reform  so  much 
needed  as  in  New  Orleans.  In  no  country  on  earth  has  a place 
been  so  much  injured  through  a want  of  insight  into  her  sanitary 
condition  by  her  municipal  officials.  In  none  have  more  pains 
been  taken  to  keep  from  the  people  a knowledge  of  it ; the  very  New  0rleat18 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  in  relation  to  this  important  in- 

. . , , ...  , r tary  reform, 

terest  has  been  steadily  repulsed  with  denial,  if  not  with  incre-morethanany 
dulity,  and  the  authors  have  been  pointed  to  as  inimical  to  the  other  city, 
city ! The  obvious  effect  of  all  this  has  been  the  almost  entire 
neglect  of  sanitary  measures.  There  is  another  party  who  as- 
cribe all  the  ills  said  to  affect  us  to  a foreign  source ; and  again, 
there  is  another  who  despair  of  the  power  of  man  to  alter  our 
condition.  This  fixed  incredulity  as  to  the  existence  of  facts  on  D. . . 
tne  one  hand,  and  of  the  exotic  sources  of  importation  of  the  fag  tha  truth. 
malady  on  the  other,  with  an  utter  inadequacy  of  means  of  pre- 
venting its  introduction,  or  expelling  it  when  it  came,  is  plainly 
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Cause#  of  our  the  cause  of  our  apathy  at  the  results,  and  restraint  upon  all 
neglect  and  trials  at  amelioration.  Either  opinion  is  adverse  to  a change, 
apathy.  an(j  from  the  statu  quo  in  which  the  city  has  been  kept  for  so 
many  years,  it  might  be  supposed  these  were  the  prevalent 
opinions.  They  may  be  all  resolvable  into  an  ignorance  of  our 
actual  condition — of  what  has  produced  it,  and  of  those  vast 
influences  that  have  effected  the  wonderful  changes  in  the  san- 
itary condition  of  cities  all  over  the  globe.  A belief  in  them  has 
heretofore  been  a bander  to  all  improvement,  has  palsied  the  hand 
of  enterprise,  and  has  driven  from  our  city  valuable  citizen-, 
ignorance  of  aIlt[  prevented  the  immigration  of  labor,  of  wealth,  and  of  in- 
our condition. That  these  views  are  sincere  there  is  no  doubt;  that 
they  are  erroneous  I trust  to  demonstrate  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation ; that  they  are  entirely  un-American,  so  entirely 
opposed  as  they  are  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  age 
we  live  in — so  outrageously  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  sanitary 
Highest  proof  laws  auq  usages  elsewhere,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  I trust 
of  patriotism.  ^ sh0w  that  they  will  not  bear  the  touchstone  of  examination, 
and  that  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  patriotism  to  make  an  attempt 
to  alter  them. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  dirtiest,  and  with  other  conjoint 
causes,  is  consequently  the  sickliest  city  in  the  Union,  and 
scarcely  anything  has  been  done  to  remedy  it.  That  the  one  re- 
sults from  the  other,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  common 
sense , the  common  experience  and  common  feelings  of  mankind, 
Filth  ant)  dis-  anq  yet,  to  use  the  language  of  a distinguished  investigator, 
the  city  lies  quiet,  with  an  open  keg  of  powder  with  a lighted 
torch  only  a foot  above  it.”  Like  causes  produce  like  effects, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  forever.  If  then,  the  city  is  to 
be  restored  to  salubrity,  there  must  be  a radical  change.  It  is 
the  duty  of  medical  men,  who,  from  their  studies  and  province, 
ought  to  know  the  value  of  sanitary  measures,  to  urge  upon  the 
community  their  great  importance,  to  show  the  critical  condi- 
tion on  which  rests  the  foundation  of  public  prosperity ; and 
if  aBy  change  is  to  be  wrought,  “ it  is  best  to  be  done  quickly.” 


ease,  qanse  u 
and  efieci 
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No  city  can  bear  many  inflictions  of  such  a calamity  as  that  of 
last  year  without  serious  deterioration.  Concealment  and  boast- 
ing will  not  help  us  much.  Public  confidence  is  plainly  on  the 
wane  ; the  disparaging  truth  that  almost  every  official  as  well 
as  unofficial  means  have  been  used  to  conceal,  deny,  explain  away, 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  now  it  stands  forth  in  all  its  unabashed 
effrontery,  in  the  very  face  of  well  attested  and  repeated  proofs 
afforded  by  our  Board  of  Health  and  our  Medical  Faculty,  that 
the  evil  exists,  and  is  remediable. 

M hen,  a couple  of  years  ago,  an  enterprising  fellow-citizen 
(James  Bobb,  Esq.)  informed  the  public  that  “ he  would  sink  or 
swim  with  New  Orleans,”  in  a great  railroad  scheme,  that  was  „ . 

deemed  essential  to  our  prosperity,  little  did  he— little  did  the  gumbUity> 
general  public  think  that  anything  else  was  wanting  to  insure 
that  prosperity  but  railroads ! so  successful  had  been  the  as- 
sertion that  “New  Orleans  was  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
America,”  in  spite  of  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  before  the 
public  to  the  contrary,  evincing  a self-love,  that  a public,  gullible 
always,  upon  that  point,  is  so  prone  to  swallow. 

It  required  a great  calamity,  like  that  of  1853,  to  open  our 
ejes  to  the  actual  truth.  A conviction  of  an  error  must  pre-yaIue 
cede  its  correction.  A knowledge  of  causation  must  precede  knowing  the 
the  application  of  the  means  of  prevention.  On  the  important  truth, 
subject  influencing  the  health  of  the  community,  “ignorance  is 
not  bliss.”  The  cost  to  our  city,  to  reach  this  conviction  is  to 
be  estimated  by  millions,  and  to  her  commercial  prosperity — to 
the  value  of  her  real  estate — to  the  reputation  for  perennial  in- 

...  1 r Coat  of  igno- 

salubrity — figures  cannot  calculate  it.  But  how  shall  we  esti-  ra^,e 
mate  it  in  the  orphanage — the  widowhood — the  loss  in  valuable 
citizens — in  the  products  of  labor  ! Shall  we  say  then,  that  all 
this  could  luive  been  prevented?  Have  any  preventive  means 
been  tried  ? Have  there  been  any  organized  sanitary  measures? 

Is  not  all  the  world  benefited  by  them  ? Does  not  the  common  NoattemiHto 
sense  and  common  experience  of  mankind  here  coincide?  Are 
we  to  take  advantage  of  what  this  teaches  us,  or  are  we  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  balance  of  the  world  ? Does  here  flourish 
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The  real  mor- perennial  health,  and  have  we  found  out  the  perpetual  elixir? 
taiity  for  half  The  record  in  chart  A contains  what  has  been  the  memoria,  the 
a century,  terrible  memoria  of  the  past,  and  it  belongs  to  the  present  peo- 

ple to  say  what  that  record  shall  exhibit  in  future.  I invite  atten- 
tion to  this  chart  now  merely  to  show  what  has  been  the  mor- 
tality of  the  city  for  half  a century,  (I  shall  direct  attention  to  it 
hereafter  for  other  purposes.)  There  may  be  errors  in  it,  but 
where  records  of  the  past  are  so  difficult  to  be  obtained  as  thej 
are  here,  it  was  impossible  to  do  better. 

This  record  then  exhibits  an  annual  average  mortality  during 
Averagemor-£hat  long  period,  including  the  disastrous  year  1853,  59.63  per 
taiity  for  half  -j^qqq  0£  ^j-,g  population — more  than  double  what  it  would  doubt- 
a century.  legg  bave  pa(1  pr0per  sanitary  measures  been  adopted  and 

efficiently  enforced  at  an  early  period.  To  what  this  large  mor- 
tality is  to  be  properly  ascribed,  will  be  pointed  out  in  its 
proper  place,  and  we  shall  then  see  if  our  situation  will  admit 
of  corrective  measures  or  not. 

The  wealth  of  a city  depends  mainly  upon  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants — labor  is  wealth — population  and  labor  are  its  most 
productive  elements ; — a system  of  measures  that  is  irrespective 
The  traeofthe  poor_  0f  the  immigrant,— of  that  class  that  has  raised 
wealth  of  a c^y  from  the  swamp  and  made  it  what  it  is:  that  has 

cleared  the  land  and  drained  it, — made  the  streets — constructed 
the  dwellings,  and  done  so  much  to  develop  its  destiny,  is  void 
of  justice  to  the  laborers  who  are  worthy  of  their  hire,  and  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  proprietors  who  profit  by  it.  The  value  of 
real  estate  rises  with  competition  where  there  is  no  overplus  in 
market — the  quantity  of  merchandise  sold,  depends  upon  the 
The  real  cause  0f  consumers  and  purchasers.  If  there  is  increased 

of  the  h,fe'h  r;s]-  au(|  jeopardy  of  life,  an  enhanced  price  is  put  upon  every 
price  of  every  ar^cje  s0^q>  High  food,  (when  wre  ought  to  have  the  cheap- 
est market  in  America) — clothing — merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription,— high  rents, — low  real  estate, — high  wages  for 
mechanical  labor  of  all  kinds — high  price  for  professional  talent ; 
— these  are  the  real  reasons,  as  I am  informed  by  intelligent 
merchants  at  home  and  abroad , why  we  have  the  dearest  market 
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in  the  United  States ; for  comparatively  few  will  risk  their  lives 
or  trust  their  capital,  without  additional  compensation , for  the 
additional  risk  run ! Hence  the  inevitable  result,  a retardation, 
if  not  a blasting  check  upon  commercial  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment, and  finally,  a recklessness  of  life,  and  corruption  of  public  In8alubrity 
and  private  morals.  Disease  and  crime  have  a similar  paternity.  ^ immorali' 
They  are  twin  sisters;  as  exists  the  one  so  flourishes  the  other, 
and  there  is  not  a doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  most  effective  means ***'“"'' 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  morals  and  religion  among  us,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  sanitary  measures!  “Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness.” 

It  is  assumed  by  statisticians  after  a very  thorough  examina- 
tion into  the  subject,  that  a mortality  of  two  per  cent,  or  one 
in  fifty,  may  be  fixed  upon  as  a healthy  and  natural  standard  of  Avera8eraor' 
mortality.  Attached  to  the  late  census  returns  for  1850,  theStata 
average  mortality  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana’  was 
20.68  in  a 1,000,  and  in  the  Western  District  21.25  to  1,000, 
and  the  average  of  the  entire  State  20.92.  This  was  a large 
average  for  Louisiana,  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  returns 
—for  25  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  of  that  year  was  ascribed  to 
an  exotic  to  our  climate  (Asiatic  Cholera.)  The  whole  of  Eng- 
land averages  21.80,  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  the  ^ 
world.  Throughout  the  United  States  the  average  is  22.47. 1 
The  average  age  of  death  in  England  is  29  years,  while  in  (¥theUuited 
America  it  is  but  20.  The  annual  average  mortality  of  the 
six  or  eight  principal  American  cities,  is  a little  upwards  of  24 
per  cent.  In  the  three  principal  cities  of  England,  it  is  some- 
thing more.  Is  it  possible  then  that  5 _»  per  cent.,  and 
or  the  last  six  years  in  this  cit y preceding  ’53,  it  has  averaged 
6|-  per  cent.!  and  this  from  official  published  sources,  is 
the  natural  mortality?  Is  it  possible,  I say,  that  this  is  aStigmaof in' 
necessary  and  inevitable  state  of  mortality?  Will  the  worst “,ubri‘y* 
enemy  of  New  Orleans  allege  for  a moment  that  this  cannot  be 
remedied  ? Is  our  local  position— climate— are  the  pursuits 
character  and  habits  of  our  people  so  utterly  irreconcilable,  or 
unamenable  to  all  sanitary  influences,  that  this  enormous  mor- 
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tality  is  to  continue,  and  that  we  are  to  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  not  only  the  sickliest  city  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
America,— nay,  even  in  the  civilized  world?  It  is  not  only  a 
stain  upon  the  climate  and  position— but  upon  the  character  of 
the  population,  and  the  generally  admitted  influence  of  intelli- 
gence every  where.  Did  I think  so— I should  not  pen  theselines. 

I The  primaiy  object  in  the  location  of  sites  for  cities,  has  never 
I been,  as  it  should  be,— for  the  enjoyment  of  health,— the  lead- 

Sitesofcijes  idfla  tas  always  been,— its  convenience  for  commerce,— 
r:;t  business,  or  political  purposes.  The  consequence  has  almost  al- 
~L-  ways  been  a great  penalty  in  the  sacrifice  of  life,  to  subserve  these 
ty.  subsidiary  purposes ; and  the  most  expensive  means  have  been 

resorted  to,  to  correct  it,  and  usually  with  success.  These  re- 
marks apply  in  a remarkable  manner  to  our  city— robbed  ffom 
the  swamps— with  large  bodies  of  water  all  around  us— a hot 
climate— a rich  earth  teeming  with  organic  remains,  we  have 


aggregated  together  precisely  the  materials  with  only  the  addi- 
tion of  a large  and  crowded  population,  for  boundless  insalubri- 
ty, although  second  to  no  city  in  the  world  for  commercial 
\ purposes,  that  this  result  should  ensue  is  not  only  not  astomsh- 

l ing— but  it  would  be  the  operation  of  a constant  miracle  were 

\ it  otherwise,  we  have  synthetically  the  very  materials  for  its 
1 theoretical  existence.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  does 
Bad  locality  common  sense  dictate?  The  answer  at  once  will  be  correct 
of  N ew  Or-  jq — fio,  as  all  other  cities  have  done  and  not  lie  idle  and  indo- 
leans,  if  not  restjng  satisfied  in  boasting  that  it  was  one  of  the  " healtb- 
improved.  iegt  places>,  in  formcr  times  (when  there  was  no  city  at  all !) — 
but  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  rectify  the  disadvantages 
of  your  position  in  this  respect,  and  take  courage  in  viewing 
the  stupendous  works  that  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  ancient  cities — that  yet  in  their  mighty 
relics,  are  still  standing  monuments  of  the  great  value  those 
people  placed  on  health,  and  their  confidence  in  sanitary 
measures  to  preserve  it.  It  has  been  said  on  high  author- 
ity,* that  the  climate  of  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  during 


* Dr.  Jackson. 
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our  revolutionary  war,  was  so  fatal  that  no  native  of  the  place  sur-  Petersburg 
vived  his  20th  year.  It  is  now  a healthy  locality.  It  has  been  more  once  very  ra- 
recently  known  that  at  Bristol  in  Penn.,  so  great  has  been  the  mor- tal  > extent ; 
tality  from  the  influence  of  neighboring  swamps,  that  from  its  first a n d d ° • 0 f 
settlement,  not  above  two  or  three  children,  born  there,  haveBr,stoI;  but 
arrived  at  maturity — and  this  continued  until  the  swamps  were  correcU:d' 
drained.  Wilmington,  Norfolk,  Savannah  and  Louisville,  were 
annual  sufferers  under  the  most  disastrous  fevers,  an  investigation 
into  and  a removal  ot  the  causes  have  restored  them  to  salubrity. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  northern  cities — Philadel-And  ^°-  of 
phia  particularly,  (as  will  be  shown  by-and-bye)  has  suffered  as  otliers‘ 
much  by  yellow  fever  as  New  Orleans — nay  it  has  been  more 
fatal  there,  than  here,  ( even  including  our  last  sad  year?)  Now 
she  suffers  only  an  occasional  out-break,  when  her  sanitary 
measures  have  been  neglected.  The  recent  occurrence  will  be 
found  hereafter  only  a confirmation  of  this  remark.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Boston ; °n  de_ 
they  each  of  them  for  the  time  being  have  had  their  filthy  or  penda  1,16  im" 
infected  localities,  when  their  sanitary  measures  were  not  pro-prove<1lhealtl1 
perly  enforced ; but  all  intelligent  practical  men  among  them  °f  the  ^°rlh 
admit,  that  the  great  improvement  in  their  public  health,  and  *}' 
particularly  their  freedom  from  yellow  fever,  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  strictness  of  their  police  regulations.  What  insurmount- 
able obstacle  exists  in  the  position  of  New  Orleans,  that  pre- 
vents her  being  benefited  by  the  same  means  ? 

Much  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  subject,  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  other  nations  (of  the  old  world)  as  to  what  has  been 
effected  by  sanitary  measures.  In  their  true  interpretation  they 
are  but  the  application  of  the  arts,  purposes,  comforts  and  science 
of  civilization  to  the  promotion  of  health.  That  this  has  been 

. , . . , , abroad. 

extended  in  proportion  to  the  attention  paid  to  them  and  that 
when  this  has  been  withdrawn  and  a relapse  into  comparative 
barbarism  has  resulted,  the  mortality  has  increased.  It  should 
be  gratifying  to  the  pride  as  it  is  flattering  to  the  industry  and 
intellect  of  man,  that  through  their  constant  efforts  only,  the 
salubrity^  of  any  spot  (not  salubrious  from  position)  is  main- 
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Man',  .itua- tamed;  when  these  are  relaxed,  or  when  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion depend- tion  decline,  the  seed  of  disease,  are,  as  it  were,  immediately 
ent  on  his  in-  deposited  in  the  earth.  There  is  scarcely  a civilized  nation  of 
dustry  and  in-  aily  note  mentioned  in  history,  whose  progress  and  decline  are 
teiiigence.  not  illustrative  0f  this  truth.  In  the  flourishing  condition  of 
empires,  disease  has  been  kept  at  bay— industry  and  cultiva- 
tion has  kept  pace  with  population,  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
flourished,  and  man  has  fulfilled  the  great  end  of  his  being. 
With  the  decay  of  the  arts  and  enervation  of  a people,  culti- 
vation has  been  abandoned— negligence  has  supplied  the  place 
of  industry,  and  the  mouldering  columns  and  dilapidated  palaces 
are  the  sure  forerunners  of  the  pestilence  that  sweeps  its  desola- 
ting besom  over  the  land,  and  finishes  that  which  man  has 
commenced.  The  sombre  aspect  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
the  flourishing  condition  of  Great  Britain,  furnish  impressive 
pictures  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks— the  former  being  m 
the  most  neglected  and  sickly  state — the  latter  the  best  eulti- 
\ vated  and  healthiest  country  in  Europe.  It  is  thus  that  fate, 
l foredoomed  by  negligence  and  ignorance  of  invariable  physical 
, . and  moral  laws,  advances  to  destroy  the  cherished  pride  of 

England  a«d  many  ages.  Borne  once  the  queen  of  cities,  is  following  the 
Turkey,  con- fate  of  Babylon,  and  from  the  same  cause,  is  daily  diminishing 
trusted,  and  in  population.  Pestilence  advances  from  street  to  street,  and 
with  other  has  already  become  the  sole  tenant  of  some  of  its  finest  palaces, 
countries.  temples  and  churches.  Borne,  indeed,  might  be  singled  out,  as 
affording  in  itself  and  as  a warning  to  us,  a history  of  most 
that  is  interesting  in  the  police  of  health.  TV  heu  still  the 
capital  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  her  liabilities,  she  oxerflowed 
with  population,  and  the  disadvantages  of  her  position  were 
counteracted  by  the  activity  and  moral  excitement  of  her  inhab- 
itants, the  drainage  of  marshes,  the  width  and  durability  of  her 
paved  streets  and  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  from  her 
numerous  acqueducts  for  baths  and  other  domestic  purposes.* 
England,  in  the  17th  century,  was  desolated  by  a constant 

* From  an  Introductory  Lecture,  by  the  author,  to  his  .class  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Louisiana,  December,  1835. 
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repetition  of  plagues,  they  have  disappeared  under  the  ame- 
liorating influence  of  sanitary  measures.  Such  too  has  been 
the  case  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ravaged  by  repeated 
plagues  of  leprosy.  Iu  several  portions  of  it,  the  average 
duration  of  life,  up  to  the  present  period,  has  nearly  doubled  Condmon  of 
irom  the  same  cause.  But  a stronger  case  is  presented  in Esypt' 
Egypt,  a country  in  so  many  respects  similar  to  our  own ; — 
in  latitude,  climate,  and  liability  to  inundation  from  the 
great  rivers.  The  plague,  (which  is  in  that  country  what 
the  yellow  fever  is  in  this)  exists  in  a sporadic  form,  every 
year,  and  the  epidemic  form  about  every  two  years  and 
where  during  a recent  outbreak  (1835)  it  was  fatal  to  up- 
wards ot  38  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants ! — nay,  I may  say 
natives , consisting  of  Negroes,  Malays  and  Arabs,  a description  Mortf,litr 
of  the  filthy,  crowded,  unaired,  holes  (hardly  houses)  they  live  'vUh  the  “a‘ 
in — the  stagnant  water  and  garbage  around  and  a deprivation  "ves’ 
of  every  comfort,  will  readily  account  for  this  enormous  mor- 
tality. An  accurate  examination  into  the  condition  of  the 
classes  and  circumstances  of  the  various  races  upon  which  this 
carnage  fell  demonstrated,  most  clearly,  that  it  existed  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  neglect  of  sanitary  measures.  It  was  least Salutary  ef" 
among  those  Europeans,  who  lived  in  airy  well  ventilated  houses fectot9anua’ 
and  severest  on  those  who  dwelt  in  the  most  crowded  and  filthy r>  measure!i- 
manner.  A reference  to  the  history  of  the  same  unfortunate 
country,  a successive  prey  to  almost  every  invader  for  centuries, 
will  exhibit  infliction  or  suspension  of  the  plague  just  as  proper 
nieasures  have  been  adopted  or  neglected  to  preserve  the  health 
ol  the  people ; health,  like  liberty,  requiring  eternal  vigilance. 

“During  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  during  the  194 
years  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians — the  301 
during  the  dominion  of  Alexander — the  dynasty  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  a great  portion  of  that  of  Rome,  Egypt  was  free 
from  plague  1*  The  absence  of  any  epidemic,  for  this  long- 
space  of  time,  was  entirely  owing  to  a good  administration  of 
government  and  sanitary  police,  conquering  the  producing  causes 

Report  of  the  ijenernl  Board  of  Health,  of  England. 
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Consequence  of  this  most  formidable  malady,  in  a climate  ^ary  similar  to 
Of  their  ne-our  own*  The  fatalism  of  Turkish  administration,  opposes  a 
elect.  barrier  to  all  improvement  and  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the 
world,  is  left  a prey  to  controlable  calamities.  The  sanitary  his- 
tory of  Rome  affords  us  a hardly  less  valuable  lesson.  The 
position  is  a sickly  one— and  the  average  mortality  even  among 
her  highest  class  was  at  one  period  as  high  as  5 per  cent  To 
correct  this  she  has  left  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  which 
the  hand  of  time  could  not  entirely  destroy — in  her  vast  under- 
ground drainage  and  sewerage,  with  her  neighboring  marshes 
dried,  and  other  sanitary  measures.  With  a neglect  of  these 
in  her  successive  revolutions  of  government — disease  again 
became  ascendant,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  lovely  counaies 
in  Europe,  at  certain  seasons,  is  scarcely  habitable.  The  ex- 
amples might  be  greatly  extended,  to  show,  that  by  the  effect  of 
sanitary  measures  and  extending  the  comforts  of  life  throughout 
all  classes,  and  these  are  but  sanitary  measures,  the  average 
duration  of  life  has  been  in  many  instances  doubled,  and  m all, 
greatly  extended. 

Awakening  One  word  more,  preliminary  to  proceeding  in  mediae  res : 
of  the  public  'pjjg  appointment  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  resulted 
mind  to  thefrom  a convicti0n  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  sanitary 
value  and  im-  condition  of  the  city  demanded  the  most  serious  investigation ; 
P that  there  had  evidently  been  vast  errors  in  the  public  mind 

in  relation  to  it;  and,  apart  from  all  that  might  have  been 
the  condition  of  New  Orleans  at  an  antecedent  period,  and 
which  can  be  readily  credited  from  what  we  know  of  the 
rural  districts  now,  still  common  sense  required  us  to  look  it 
full  in  the  face  at  what  it  is  at  this  time.  The  subject  itself 
is  not  a difficult  one.  The  difficulty  alone  subsists  in  recon- 
Wler  ciling  conflicting  opinions.  It  exists  in  dispelling  the  cloud 
of  errors  that  conceal  the  truth.  It  exists  in  getting  men  to 
belive  what  is  against  their  ( apparent)  interest,  rather  than 

* Among  these,  wop  specially  noted  was  the  neglect  in  draining  the  marshes  after 
the  inundation — icavine  so  many  stagnant  pools  to  exhale  their  poisons  to  the  at- 
mosphere. This  was  rfgidly  enforced  during  the  Pharaonic  and  Ptolemaic  times. 
Glipdon 
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anything  intrinsic  in  itself;  here  it  is  all  clear  enough,  it  only 
requires  the  plainest  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  andNot  in  the 
vice  versa,  it  only  has  to  show  what  has  been  done  a thousand subject’ b,,t  in 
times  before,  with  but  one  uniform  result  ! It  is  not  the  pr(yu,licesand 
object  or  intention  of  the  Commission  to  flatter  themselves, 
the  people  or  the  place ; our  object  is  to  deal  with  facts , 
not  to  form  hypotheses ; to  show,  if  we  can,  if  our  situation 
is  a remediable  one ; if  from  the  apposition  of  the  facts, 
theoretical  views  shall  be  entertained  or  result,  we  plead 
beforehand,  avoidance  of  speculative  intentions,  and  trust 
that  the  facts  themselves  will  be  estimated  at  their  sole 
value,  no  more.  We  earnestly  entreat  a patient  and  un- 
prejudiced hearing. 


SECTION  II. 

Medical  Constitution — what  of  each  month — influence  of  meteor- 
ological conditions  upon  mortality — Prediction  of  the  epi- 
demic in  May — its  commencement — interpretation  of  physical 
phenomena— -peculiar  climatic  conditions — when  they  ceased , 
and  the  epidemic — the  cholera  epidemic  of  November  and 
December , parallel  between  cholera  and  yellow  fever  weather 
and  liabilities , and  differences — climatic  peculiarities  of  the 
year  peculiarities  of  the  epidemic  influence  on  man. 

MEDICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Medical  Constitution  is  derived  from  such  a combination  ,, 

Ot  climatic  and  terrestrial  conditions  as  influence  the  constitu-  atitution. 
tion  of  man.  What  that  constitution  has  consisted  in  (in  the 
present  case) — we  shall  show  in  another  section,— constituting 
the  most  remarkable  year,  known  in  our  annals.  We  propose  What' 
now  to  consider,  briefly,  what  has  been  the  meteorological  con- 
dition and  its  special  influence  on  the  salubrity  of  the  city  (of 
course  in  connexion  with  the  other  condition)  in  a succinct 
summary  for  each  month. 

During  the  month  ot  January  1853 — the  maximum  temper-  d0.  0fjanua- 
ature  was  ’ll— the  minimum  33  ^ — the  average  47  and  the  it. 
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range  Zl\ — the  average  dew  point  was  44.93 — barometric  aver- 
age 30.113 — average  humidity  .882.  Ihe  highest  solar  radiation 
4*7°  (a  most  remarkable  difference  between  the  sun  and  shade 
for  the  month  of  January.)  Amount  of  rain  3.190  inches ; winds 
mostly  from  the  North,  and  weather  pleasant. 

The  mortality  amounted  to  67 9.  The  largest  number  being 
from  consumption  and  amounting  to  92,  and  a very  uncommon 
feature  was  the  occurrence  of  two  cases  of  yellow  fever,  'ihe 
whole  zymotic  class  amounted  to  133. 

During  February  the  maximum  of  the  thermometer  was 
77_ minimum  36£,  average  56  and  range  40.50 — the  average 
dew  point  50.48— average  of  the  barometer  30.238 — average 
humidity  .845 — average  amount  of  vapor  to  each  cubic  foot 
4.579 — the  highest  solar  radiation  3*7 — winds  very  variable 
and  more  from  the  South  and  Southeast,  ■with  increase  of  fciee 
—amount  of  rain  4.600  inches.  The  amount  of  the  mortality 
was  441 ; of  consumption  83,  of  the  zymotic  class  65  another 
case  of  yellow  fever  being  returned. 

During  March,  maximum  of  the  thermometer  was  *78,  mini- 
mum 43,  average  62.63,  and  range  35— the  average  dew  point 
56.1 1 — average  of  the  barometer  30.262 — average  humidity 
.832 — average  amount  of  vapor  in  each  cubic  foot  5.381,  the 
highest  solar  radiation  40 — winds  mostly  North,  and  amount 
of  rain  6.870  inches.  The  amount  of  mortality  was  463  ; of 
consumption  90,  of  the  zymotic  class  54 — of  pernicious  le\ci 
2 — of  scarlet  fever  14. 

During  April,  maximum  of  the  thermometer  'uas  85  the 
minimum  50,  the  average  70.37  and  range  35  the  a\  erage 
dew  point  66.60— average  of  the  barometer  30.260 — average 
humidity  .833 — average  amount  of  vapor  in  each  cubic  loot 
6.804 — the  highest  solar  radiation  29 — winds  mostly  from  the 
South,  and  amount  of  rain  1.848  inches.  The  mortality  was 
532 ; consumption  still  being  the  largest  and  amounting  to  SO 

the  zymotic  class  being  89 — scarlet  fever  19 — measles  20 

pernicious  fever  5 — and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  7 5 — a 
very  large  increase  over  any  preceding  month,  more  than  double 
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that  of  March,  and  first  showing  the  impress  of  what  was  to 
coine. 

During  May,  the  maximum  of  the  thermometer  was  88 — the  or  May. 
minimum  GO — the  average  73.82,  range  28— the  average  dew 
point  67.11 — average  of  the  barometer  30.237 — average 
humidity  .842 — average  amount  of  moisture  in  a cubic  foot 
(.601 — the  highest  solar  radiation  39 — winds  Southerly  and 
Easterly,  amount  ot  rain  3.840 — a largely  increased  combina- 
tion of  injurious  influences.  The  moisture  had  greatly  increased 
with  the  high  range  of  temperature,  although  the  precipitation 
had  been  small,  below  the  average  of  the  month — as  the  pre- 
ceding had  been,  eminently  showing  how  erroneous  it  is  to 
calculate  the  amount  ot  moisture  from  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  that  some  of  the  communi- 
cants to  the  Commission  have  fallen  into  in  describing  the  con-  Moisture  mis- 
dition  precedent  and  accompanying  the  existence  of  the  epi- taken  for  dry' 
demic,  w hile  on  the  same  page,  a few  lines  off,  the  evidences ness 
and  effects  of  this  moisture  are  pointed  out — in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  mould ; and  a vegetable  life  that  alone  predomi- 
nates in  very  hiunid  weather,  and  the  existence  of  a stag- 
nant atmosphere,  or  such  winds  as  are  known  to  be  solvent  of 
a large  amount  of  moisture. 

The  high  combination  then  of  heat  and  moisture,  with  so 
small  a precipitation,  together  with  a most  remarkable  eleva- 
tion of  solar  radiation,  greater  than  I had  ever  seen  it,  so  early 
even  as  January,  (see  chart,)  assured  me  that  the  climatic  in- 
fluences were  very  remarkable,  and  when  I saw  the  filthy 
condition  in  which  the  city  was — the  great  extent  of  expo- 
sure of  the  original  soil  of  the  city— for  gas,  water,  and  other  Ground8for 
purposes,  the  digging  of  the  Carondelet  Basin,  the  cleaning 

9 r 1111  & oftheepidem- 

out  ot  canals,  and  the  embankments  and  excavations  for  rail-  • • 
road  purposes,  and  the  reflection  on  the  fatal  consequences 
that  these  had  heretofore  always  brought  on  our  city,  with 
the  chart  A before  me;  this  early  connection  of  the  atmos- 
pheric element  with  the  physical  showed,  in  the  combination, 
a foreshadow  of  what  was  to  conic,  and  enabled  ine  to  give 
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In  June. 


a warning  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  this  city,  of  the  disastrous  consequences  that  were 
to  follow,  and  to  some  scientific  correspondents.  How  that 
prediction  was  verified  I now  proceed  to  point  out. 

The  mortality  now  reached  671,  of  which  the  zymotic  as- 
cended to  143,  consumption  now  declined,  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  reached  145.  There  were  only  two  cases  of 
yellow  fever  formally  reported  on  the  mortuary  record,  though 
the  investigations  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  have  dis- 
covered several  others,  and  there  were  several  recoveries 
during  the  month  from  the  disease,  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  without  any  intercommunication  in  private 
practice,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

During  June  the  maximum  temperature  was  91°  on  three 
several  days,  the  minimum  73,  the  average  outside  es  before) 
S0.73,  and  inside  SI. 46,  and  the  range  21.  The  aveJ  age  dew 
point  had  now  reached  73.20,  its  maximum  having  been  up- 
wards of  80,  and  its  minimum  66.3.  The  average  humidity 
was  .815 ; the  average  amount  of  moisture  in  a cubic  foot 
liad  reached  the  large  amount  of  9.136  grs.,  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  in  January.  The  maximum  solar  radiation  was 
35.  It  now  became  greatest  at  our  nine  o’clock  observation, 
Tropical  char- wjt|,  tiie  aimost  daily  showers,  showed  the  tropical 
character  of  the  climate  we  were  now  experiencing.  The 
rains  in  May  were  about  weekly ; on  the  9th  of  J une  the  rains 
set  in,  and  fell  almost  daily  the  rest  of  the  month.  The  ba- 
rometer continued  unusually  high,  as  it  had  done,  and  which 
continued  during  the  existence  of  the  epidemic,  not  finally 
falling  until  December,  coinciding  with  an  observation  of  Mr. 
High  barom-  Prout,  preceding  and  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
eter.  great  epidemic  of  cholera  in  London,  this  rise  being  cotem- 

poraneous  with  the  occurrence  of  Easterly  winds;  accord- 
ingly the  NE.,  E.,  and  SE.  winds  now  predominated  greatly, 
with  that  influence  on  the  system  they  are  always  known  to 
produce,  the  first,  especially,  during  our  epidemics.  The  rise 
was  ascribed  to  the  diffusion  of  some  gaseous  body  through 
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the  air  of  the  city  considerably  heavier  than  the  air  it  displaced. 

—The  mortality  had  now  reached,  during  the  month,  six 
hundred  and  fifty-six;  consumption,  which  had  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  weekly  mortality,  was  now  greatly  Antecedence 
reduced,  near  to  its  normal  standard  ; and  scarlatina,  which  °f  scarIatina- 
seems  to  be  a prodrome  of  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  here,  as  it 
is  m various  other  countries,  was  now  reduced  to  half  its  mor- 
tality during  the  preceding  month,  and  thence  gave  way  to 
the  epidemic,  and  scarcely  made  its  appearance  again,  until 
December.  Precisely  opposite  was  the  influence  of  the 
season  on  the  class  of  nervous  affections  ; almost  keeping  pace  rredom'"- 
"nth  the  epidemic,  it  reached  its  acme  at  the  same  time  ance  of  ner" 

and  then  declined.  The  class  was  unusually  large  throughout  V°U8  a ffeo' 
the  year.  tions- 

The  zymotic  class  began  now  rapidly  to  augment.  Bilious 
remittent,  pernicious,  typhoid,  and  malignant  fevers  greatly 
increased,  and  more  than  twenty  deaths  by  yellow  fever 
were  reported. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  limits  of  that  great  epidemic  i„  July. 
influence,  which  so  severely  afflicted  our  city,  and  extended 
its  ravages  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  nearly  throughout 
the  Southwestern  states;  in  many  instances  even  desola- 
ting portions  of  the  rural  districts,  for  the  first  time.  The 
period  of  its  commencement  may  be  fairly  dated  from  the 
second  week  in  July.  By  that  time  physical  agents  had 
sufficiently  matured  their  power  to  show  their  influence  on 
man.  Let  us  not  exclaim,  at  this  late  day,  as  of  old,  “ vis  Duly  f h 

CSt  latet.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  profession,  211 

standing  as  sentinels  upon  the  great  watch-tower  of  public 
safety,  (as  to  health,)  to  find  out  the  causes  of  effects  so  dis- 
astrous. Providence  permits  no  evils,  without  there  being 
corresponding  remedies;  and  these  remedies  can  only  be  NoeviI  wilh- 
properly  understood  or  applied,  but  from  a previous  knowl-0^' 
eage  of  their  causes. 

To  the  meteorologist,  to  the  observer  of  causes  and  effects, 

6 *n^u®aco  °f  physical  agents,  the  phenomena  precur- 
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sory  to,  and  during  the  existence  of  an  epidemic,  are  not  at 
all  obscure.  The  alarm,  the  agitation  of  mind,  the  anxiety 
for  the  sick,  which  usually  exist  at  this  period,  is  not  very 
favorable  to  exact  observation.  The  difficulty  then  exists  to 
curtail  the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and  record 
the  nakedness  of  truth.  A distinguished  French  traveler, 
(Chateauvieux.)  in  describing  an  epidemic,  says:  “ No  visi- 
ble signs  mark  the  existence  or  approach  of  this  pestiferous 
air.  The  sky  is  as  pure,  the  verdure  as  fresh,  the  air  as 
tranquil,  as  in  the  most  healthy  region.  The  aspect  of  the 
elements  is  such  as  should  inspire  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence ; and  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  horror  which  one 
experiences,  on  discovering  that  all  this  is  deception  , that 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  of  which  no  indication  exists, 
and  that,  with  the  soft  air  he  is  breathing,  he  may  be  inba- 
interpretation  ling  a poison  which  is  destructive  to  life.”  Now  this  vi>  id 
of  physical  description,  although  generally  credited,  is  mostly  a fancy 
sketch;  and  the  philosophic  observer  should  interpret  the 
facts  as  they  really  exist;  the  “pure  sky”  is  evidence  of  ex- 
cess of  radiation,  and  the  “ tranquil  air”  is  but  stagnant, 
suffocating  saturation,  or  the  wind  blowing  from  unusual 
quarters,  laden  with  moisture,  or  deprived  of  it,  ( as  the 
simoon,)  is  destructive  to  the  vital  principle.  The  filth  and 
the  stinks  around  him,  warn  the  observer  that  the  elements 
are  at  war  with  his  being ; that  his  constant  skill  must  be 
exercised  in  the  application  of  corrective  measures,  and  tha 
the  equilibrium  of  his  constitution  must  be  constantly  main- 
tained. Elemental  disturbances  did  exist,  both  precedent  to, 
and  during  the  epidemic;  and  a long  experience,  of  near 
thirty  years,  has  shown  me  that  they  have  always  existed  ; 
if  they  have  not  been  always  properly  interpreted,  it  w as 
-^because  the  precision  of  science  was  not  so  rigidly  applied  to 
the  laws  of  causation,  nor  were  her  votaries  then  required  to 
explain  everything,  as  now. 

Prodrome  of  . /%  j- 

A disruption  of  the  ordinary  catenation  of  seasons  was  early 

the  epidemic.  r , „ , , „i 

apparent.  The  winter  was  unusually  mild  ; great  and  unusual 


phenomena 
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radiation  evinced  an  elemental  derangement.  Spring  came 
“betore  its  time;”  summer  leaped  into  her  lap;  and  this 
brought,  before  the  system  was  prepared  for  it,  blighting 
autumn  with  its  associate  diseases— the  full  force  of  radiant 
power,  great  heat  and  intense  saturation.  Here  was  one 
branch  of  the  “shears”  prepared  for  its  influence;  the  other 
was  supplied  in  a most  unusual  disturbance  of  the  earth, 
and  the  presence  of  excessive  filth. 

On  man  this  great  epidemic  was  not  heralded  (as  is  often  NoprPcnnory 
experienced)  by  the  severity  of  its  avant  couriers ; no  precur-  influence™ 
sory  violence  announced  the  approach  of  the  disease ; it  was  man. 
mainly  in  the  atmosphere  that  that  portion  could  be  predi- 
cated from  (radiation);  on  earth  all  was  quiet  and  calm,  but, 
as  it  often  happens  with  cholera,  it  was  the  “ torrent’s  stillness 
ere  it  dash  below,”  with  a few  cases  of  yellow  fever  as  early 
as  May,  as  a kind  of  warning  to  the  authorities,  which  in- 
creased to  twenty  in  June,  still  unheeded;  during  July  it 
rapidly,  but  regularly  augmented,  at  a geometrical  ratio,  each 
successive  week,  and  when  it  reached  upwards  of  one  hundred 

victims  a day,  our  drowsy  Councils  established  a Board  of 
Health ! 

^ During  July  the  maximum  temperature  was  89°,  minimum 
71,  average  outside  79.88  and  inside  S1.68,  (our  table  in  the 
appendix  is  limited  to  outside  temperature);  the  outside  had 
been  lowered  by  frequent  rains,  as  is  usual  in  tropical  coun- 
tries; range  18.  The  average  dew  point  72.13,  the  highest  Greal  moi,t_ 
being  80.9,  and  lowest  66.5,  (the  day  after!)  The  average 
aily  humidity  .825,  the  average  at  sunrise  being  .930.  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  a cubic  foot  being  8.798  grs., 
the  average  at  sunrise  being  9.600  ! The  maximum  solar  ra- 
lation  was  32°.  The  rains  were  now  truly  tropical,  not  only 
in  number  but  amount,  having  rained  on  eighteen  days  and 
oui  mghts  during  the  month.  The  thermometer  continued 
^ high,  and  averaged  30.265,  its  maximum  this  (as  during 
ast  month)  being  30.37.  The  predominant  winds  were  now 
os  .V  from  our  rainy  quarters,  SW.  and  W.,  blowing  ovcr 
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an  extensive  region  of  swamps,  and  the  bed  and  banks  of  the 
river  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles.  But  what  most  distinguishes 
the  month  in  this  respect  was  the  unusual  number  of  calms 
Great  8taKna- noted  in  my  register,  amounting  to  twenty-six  during  the 
lion  of  air.  monthj  ghowjng,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  month,  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  in  a stagnant  condition,  hot,  saturated,  filthy.  'I  be 
Filthy  gut-  gutters  were,  twelve  hours  after  a rain,  reeking  and  bubbling 
,erB<  up  with  gaseous  products,  all  highly  inimical  to  animal  life. 

(I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Benedict,  for  keeping  my 
meteorological  journal  this  month.)  The  consequence  of  all 
which  was  a total  mortality  of  2,216,  and  the  epidemic  being 
fully  established,  those  from  yellow  fever  amounted  to  1,524, 
and  the  whole  zymotic  class  1,734. 

in  August.  During  August  all  the  meteorological  and  mortuary  con- 
ditions reached  their  culminating  point,  and  about  the  same 
period , as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chart  B,  and  the 
tables  C,  D,  E,  in  all  which  this  is  shown  in  great  detail;  the 
influence  and  the  inference  are  both  clear  and  indisputable. 
High  temper- The  maximum  thermometer  was91Q,  minimum  72°,  average 
ature, and  at- 81.25, the  maximum  dewpoint  79.4,  minimum  66.2.  and  aver- 
most  average  age  7g . average  temperature  of  evaporation  76,1  o,  average 
saturation.  barometer  30,194,  average  humidity  .873,  average  at  sunrise 
.950,  only  requiring  one-twentieth  more  for  complete  satu- 
ration every  morning  ! this  being  actually  noted  at  fourteen  ob- 
servations, the  number  of  grs.  per  cubic  foot,  on  an  average  for 
the  month,  being  9.737  grs.,  and  at  9 P.  M.,  being  10.045.  more 
High  radia-  than  three  times  the  amount  in  January,  and  at  the  highest 
ti°n.  temperature,  the  highest  solar  radiation  having  attained  the  al- 
Unprccedent-  mQst  unprecedented  height  of  61Q  ! although  there  was  hut  one 
ed  saturation.  during  the  month  that  was  marked  entirely  clear  the  whole 
day,  (the  30th,)  raining  nearly  every  other  day,  some  days  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  and  the  amount  during  the  month  reach- 
ing 7.016  inches.  The  winds  were  mostly  E.  and  NE.,  and  the 
Unparalleled  number  of  “calm”  days,  without  a parallel  here,  amounted  to  sev- 
utagnation  oi  ent,een  ! or,  at  sixty-eight  observations,  evidence  of  a close,  suf- 
#ir‘  focating.  inelastic  atmosphere,  which,  with  the  antecedents  and 
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terrene  accompaniments,  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  un- 
precedented mortality.  This  amounted  to  6,201,  and  the  mor- Mortali,y- 
tality  by  yellow  fever  to  5,269,  the  whole  zymotic  class,  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  general  conditions,  being  5.338,  besides  the 
“ unknown,”  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  209. 

The  month  of  September  has  been  usually  the  most  fatal  in  Septemb’r. 
month,  on  an  average  of  more  than  half  a century  here.  This 
year,  however,  it  was  something  less  than  one-fourth  that  of 
August.  1 he  meteorological  condition  had  materially  changed, 
the  maximum  temperature  being  86°,  minimum  60,  average 
76. 2o.  Ihe  maximum  dew  point  78-,  the  minimum  50.3,  and  Great  ciimntio 
average  70.93,  average  temperature  of  evaporation  72.44,  aver- chan®e' 
age  barometer  30.191,  average  humidity  .857,  the  highest  solar 
radiation  (in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  4th,)  being  45°,  winds 
mostly  N.,  E.,  and  NE..  The  rains  continued  until  the  13th, 
amounting  during  the  month  to  5.045  inches,  a large  precipita- 
tion for  September.  After  this  there  were  but  two  light  showers, 
and  the  disease  rapidly  declined  with  the  change  in  the  meteor- 
ological condition,  which  was  considerable  in  every  particular. 

This  is  a uniform  fact,  and  especially  in  reference  to  thehygro- 
metic,  as  shown  by  reference  to  my  records  of  former  epidemics. 

The  whole  zymotic  mortality  was  1121.  The  yellow  Epidemic  re- 
fever being  1066,  and  the  epidemic,  with  the  climatic  change  tiring, 
in  the  second  week,  evidently  declining — the  whole  mor- 
tality for  the  month  amounting  to  1627.  Attention  is  invited 


to  tables  C,  D,  E,  which  contain  the  daily  meteorological 
and  mortuary  condition  in  great  detail  during  the  three 
epidemic  months,  and  I would  gladly  add  the  whole  year  of 
both,  could  the  latter  be  obtained,  for  the  gratification  of 


scientific  men,  to  show  how  much  climatic  conditions  influ- 
ence our  health,  and  especially  during  this  remarkable  year.  The  mode  of 
In  interpreting  the  connexion  of  meteorology  with  mortality,  interpreting 
two  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration : First, the  influcnc6 
the  amount  of  vital  resistance  to  be  overcome  previous  to0*  mtteoro,° 
the  attack  ( for  it  is  never  at  once.)  Second,  the  period  to  *’y° 
elapse  before  resulting  in  death.  These,  as  yet,  are  undeter. 


gy  on  mortal- 
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mined  and  irregular,  dependant  upon  individual  susceptibility 
and  constitutional  power.  4 he  second  is  easier  estimated 
than  the  first — for  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is 
known  to  be  from  three  to  five  days.  The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  less  known.  We  sometimes  find,  in  the  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  that  a sudden  great  fall  in  temperature 
produces  a frightful  mortality ; cutting  off  at  once  all  who 
are  very  sick,  unless  carefully  protected ; and  here  a little 
foresight  of  a coming  change  can  often  be  put  to  most 
valuable  use.  In  this  case  it  is  almost  equally  apt  to  prevent 
the  farther  continuance  of  the  disease,  provided  the  change  is 
a permanent  one. 

„ . During  October  the  maximum  temperature  was  81°  ; min- 

Jn  October.  ° J 

imum  48°,  and  the  average  66,  81 ; the  maximum  dew  point 
74°  5;  minimum  31°  9;  average  59°  31.  The  average 


Climatic 
change  con- 
tinued. 


temperature  of  evaporation  62.30;  average  barometer  30 
231  ; average  humidity  .804;  maximum  solar  radiation  41 
Winds  mostly  from  East  and  North  but  two  days,  on  which 
it  rained  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  one  night 
preceding  the  frost  of  the  25th,  and  having  rains  two 
days  after,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  5.175  inches,  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  precipitation  for  any  October  during 
the  last  ten  years,  excepting  that  of  1349.  Range  of 
Epidemic,  as  “ drying  power ’’  during  the  month,  30.  Here  is  a great 
such,  ceased,  reduction  in  the  destructive  elements  in  every  particular, 
and  the  mortality  greatly  declined.  Indeed,  this  has  con- 
tinued pretty  regularly  ever  since  the  10th  or  13th  of  feeptem- 
ber,  about  which  period  the  climatic  changes  occurred.  1 hese 
are  often  more  obvious  to  one’s  feelings  than  by  our  instru- 
ments, and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  these  can  be  stated 
more  precisely.  The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  during 
the  month  was  147  ; of  the  whole  zymotic  class  243,  showing 
that  the  epidemic  feature  had  almost  entirely  departed.  The 
entire  mortality  was  674. 

In  November.  During  November  the  maximum  temperature  was  75°; 

minimum  45°;  and  average  66.92.  The  maximum  dcu> 
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point  69.5;  minimum  36-1;  average  59,46;  average  tern - 
perature  of  evaporation  61°.85;  maximum  solar  radiation 
46°.  Winds  mostly  East  and  Northeast.  This  direction  u„„sual  Eart 
of  the  winds  has  been  very  remarkable  and  particularly  from  wind*, 
the  East  for  the  last  four  months,  exceeding  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years  at  least  200  per  cent.  The  maximum  barometer 
occuired  on  the  J Sth, and  was  30.46 — a very  unusual  heighth 
here— soon  after  which  the  cholera  broke  out.  The  average 
for  the  month  was  30.329  ; average  humidity  .846.  There 
were  but  three  days  of  rain  until  the  26th,  ’7th  '8th,  ’9th,  when 
they  were  heavy,  and  the  amount,  of  precipitation  for  the 
month  reached  7.032  inches ; range  of  “ drying  power  ” 20. 

The  average  for  the  month  was  30.329;  average  humidity 
.846.  There  were  but  three  days  of  rain  until  the  26th,  27th 
28th  and  29th,  when  they  were  heavy;  and  the  precipita- 
tion for  the  month  reached  7.032  inches.  Range  of  “drying 
power  20. 

The  mortality  for  cholera  was  177.  The  yellow  fever 
mortality  was  but  28  ; and  the  whole  mortality  987 ; and  the 
zymotic  class  318. 

Ihe  condition  precedent  to  and  accommpanying  a disrup- 
tion of  the  cholera  here,  is  irregularity  of  climatic  move- 
ments a high  and  low  barometer,  and  mostly  the  latter — 
and  a high  and  low  drying  power,  mostly  the  former. 

During  December , the  maximum  temperature  was  68  on  the  jn  December. 
8th,  and  the  minimum  34  on  the  20th— the  maximum  dewpoint 
65,  minimum  24.2  on  the  31st — average  temperature  of  evapo- 
ration 50.67,  maximum  solar  radiation  25°,  winds  continued  from 
East,  North,  Northeast,  the  maximum  barometer  30.48  on  the  2d,  b 
when  the  cholera  was  at  its  height,  and  declined  to  its  minimum  'T' 

•o  / on  the  30th,  much  the  lowest  point  it  had  reached  during  the  tions. 
year.  Average  humidity  .823,  and  the  average  number  of  grains 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  was  4.167  to  each  cubic  foot, 
less  than  there  had  been  since  January.  There  was  but  one 
o ower  of  ram  to  the  13th,  and  this  occurred  on  the  7th;,.  . , 
me  amount  was  only  200th  of  an  inch— the  total  for  the  month 
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was  4.560,  and  under  the  average  for  any  Becerrd>er.  The 
cholera  ceased  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  New  Or- 
leans was  in  no  condition  to  localise  it , as  o.t  this  period  there 
Parallel  of  had  been  some  attempt , during  our  long  scourge  of  yellow  fever , 
cholera  and  to  cleanse  the  city ! This  epidemic,  so  different  from  its  prede- 
yeiiow  fever.  cesgor  anq  incompatible  with  it,  is  doubtless  influenced  by 
meteorological  conditions  that  differ  also.  They  have  never 
existed  here  as  epidemics  together,  they  consequently  depend 
upon  somewhat  different  elements  for  their  existence,  as  such. 
The  latter  requires  exalted  temperature  and  high  saturation,  and 
is  essentially  a disease  of  the  hot  season — the  former  exists  in 
a lower  temperature,  with  much  less  and  very  variable  humidi- 
ty and  great  variation  of  the  drying  power,  often  very  exalted, 
climatically  (such  at  least,  has  been  the  case  in  this  climate,)  irritating,  by 
and  physio-  rapid  evaporation,  the  mucous  surfaces,  producing  in  them  an 
logically.  erethism,  always  a prodrome  of  the  disease — such  is  just  the 
condition  attendant  on  epidemic  influenza — the  almost  universal 
precursor  of  cholera.  The  dew  point  is  also  essentially  differ- 
ent in  cholera  from*  what  it  is  in  yellow  fever.  While  in  the 
Their  dew-  former  it  varies  from  48°  to  '70°,  in  the  latter  it  rarely  descends 
points.  below  60°  and  ascends  to  80° — these  are  very  remarkable  dif- 
ferences. I speak  of  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  sufficiently 
aggravated  to  produce  an  epidemic  of  these  diseases  respectively, 
I do  not  here  allude  to  incidental,  sporadic  or  endemic  cases ; 
they  may  occur  under  circumstances  somewhat  different  from 
these,  and  are  dependant  upon  local  circumstances  that  have  not 
been  subject  to  analysis.  And  be  it  remembered  that  I speak 
of  the  climate  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  records  before  me.  The 
Do.  of  winds,  predominant  winds  are  also  different — while  in  cholera  they  are 
the  East  and  Southeast,  in  yellow  fever  they  are  the  East  and 
Northeast.!  The  individual  liabilities  are  also  different;  while 

* Or  lower. 

t Xl(»w  deeply  it  in  to  lie  regretted  that  therr  is  no  meteorological  record  of  that  re- 
markable occurrence  of  cholera  here  in  the  fall  (Oct.,)  of  1832,  when  the  yellow 
fever  existed  to  a great  extent  in  this  city.  A far  days  after  its  outbreak,  the  yel- 
low fever  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  thoroughly  supplanted  by  the  worst  cholera 
epidemic  ever  witnessed  in  this  city.  Being  on  a visit  to  the  cholera  districts  in  the 
North,  1 did  not  reach  here  until  it  subsided,  which  was  as  rapid  as  its  advent,  from 
a sudden  fall  of  temperature  with  North  winds.  In  the  epidemic  cholera  of  the 
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■with  the  former,  a full  habit — sanguineous  temperament  and 
high  living,  predispose  to  the  disease,  it  is  a protection  to  the 
latter.  The  one  attacks  the  cerebral  and  sanguiferous  system 
and  mucous  surfaces— with  the  local  developments  dependant 
much  on  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  individual,  the  other 
attacks  the  great  system  of  organic  life,  giving  increased  activi-  Pathological 
t}  to  one  secretion j whilst  paralysing  all  others,  leaving  cerebral  d* ^recces, 
lite,  with  all  its  integrity,  to  the  last  moments  of  existence.  The 
one  occurs  with  a high  atmospheric  pressure,  the  other  under 
a low  one,  or  this  predominates.  Both  belong  to  the  zymotic 
class,  they  are  invited  and  localised  by  filth— want  of  ventila- 
tion, <tc.  The  difference  in  the  climatic  elements  may  greatly 
aid  in  explaining  their  different  effects  on  the  system.  Such 
certainly  is  the  result  of  our  experience  hero  in  the  several 
epidemics  of  cholera  which  have  occurred  in  this  city  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  never  prevail 
together,  but  successively  here,  is  a proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  remark  that  it  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  meteorologi- 
cal elements,  that  constitutes  the  sole  or  principal  dissimilarity 
in  the  remote  causes,  and  that,  still,  if  the  localising  condition, 

(filth,  the  hot  bed  of  corruption  and  vitiation)  le  not  present,* 
immunity  is  enjoyed. 

The  mortality  from  cholera,  during  the  month  was  .332 — of 
yellow  fever  but  4— of  the  whole  zymotic  class  429,  and  thethemomh. 
total  mortality  for  the  month  844.  The  table  F,  prepared  by 
L>r.  Macgibbon,  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  embraces  the  de- 
tailed mortality  for  the  whole  year,  classified,  with  the  months, 
ages,  nativities,  colors,  sexes,  <kc.,  and  made  as  correct,  as  it  was 
possible,  under  the  difficulties  of  procuring  the  materials. 

After  this  detailed  application  of  the  meteorological  condition 
and  its  special  consequences,  in  this  most  remarkable  year,  it 


?•  d r,rf,r,11  01  th*'  point  in  my  meteorological  journal, 
kept  up  ,-fr  Jim.  Vi'i"'."  i'fi  '"°y  co.mrn'!"ccd  ’’y  m'-  >»  1834.  nml  lmve  boon 
great™]]  * 11  1 nd  1,,‘  ,n7  J<*o'nnl  of  tho  period  of  the  epidemic  “ a 

fall  Of  r , j'i™orr''t,ron  *.l,e  H,n  Jon-.  («nd  ot  oourae  tho  hygrometry)  ahoavy 
Of  Wind  from  tho  So!.'fSer.er.  ‘Lj'n- *nd, e-',nr-  lliundor  and  lightning;  change 
the  di^eax-  ®'ltnnait  which  had  prodoimnalod,  to  the  Wo-tom  quurterH,  and 

about  the  55tlird  y declined,  it  rrarhtd  it*  aemt  on  the  eighth mid  tormimited 
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will  be  instructive  to  review  the  two  conditions  productive,  m 
combination,  of  such  disastrous  results,  and  see  how  th<:\  d.ii'.i 
from  those  of  other  years.  If  in  the  appreciation  of  those  at 
the  command  of  science— the  causes  pointed  out  do  not  seem 
Great  result* commensurate  with  the  results,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is 
often  proceed  £(  yesterday  ” (as  it  were)  these  definitive  causes  have  been 
from  appa~  developed  by  scientific  investigations  and  applied  to  human 
maladies,  that  iu  the  great  store  house  ot  nature,  the  mightiest 
results  have  been  caused  by  apparently  the  most  insignificant 
means,  and  that  in  no  human  infirmity  can  we  yet  measure  the 
precise  amount  of  causation. 

The  annual  average  temperature  in  1853  has  been  less  by  about 
climatic  pc-  two  degrees,  and  this  has  occured  during  the  rains,  it  has  been  ac- 
cuiiarities  of  counted  for  by  Prof.  Blodget  by  tbe  tropical  Character  of  che 
the  year.  season,  the  daily  curve  of  temperature  being  much  less  sharp 
during  the  rainy  season,  hence  the  daily  mean  of  temperature 
is  less  than  usual,  this  has  been  specially  verified  here.  More 
rain  has  fallen  than  any  year  during  the  last  thirty  excepting  a 
fraction  more  in  1839  * The  barometer  has  been  much  higher 
than  any  year  I have  ever  noted  it,  and  continued  so  until  some 
time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  cholera  in  December.  Tbe 
winds  have  been  nearly  one-third  more  Easterly  than  tiunng 
tbe  last  five  years,  and  especially  during  the  epidemic ; more 
Northerly — not  half  the  usual  Southerly  winds,  about  one-third 
more  of  Westerly  vfinds — in  this  respect,  what  has  eminently 
distinguished  the  season  has  been  the  unusual  occurrence  of 

o • 

calms , or  stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  whole  year; 
it  has  been  about  four  times  as  many  as  usual,  and  lor  August 
more  than  eight  times  as  many  calms  as  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years.  Thei'drying  j^ower”  has  been  greater  lor  the 
whole  year  than  usual  and  especially  for  December,  lhe  radia- 
tion was  materially  different,  as  is  usual,  in  yellow  fever  years, 
the  highest  amount  existed  during  the  yellow  fever,  (and  this  is 
commonly  in  September,) — this  year  tbe  largest  mortality  oe- 

* I wnt>  not  here  in  1847,  bring  absent  in  Vrra  Cruz— more  rain  U alleged  to  have 
fallen  then. 
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curred  during  August,  accordingly  the  highest  radiation  occurred  High  radia- 
then.  In  a series  of  non-yellow  fever  years,  the  culminating  tion  and  ap- 
point existed  in  May — vegetation  probably  then  requires  it neS9  concomi- 
most.  ‘ tant. 

So  great  is  this  "drying  power”  in  a climate  where  Eff-t  of  great 
moisture  is  deemed  the  “ only  sinner that  at  times  it  be-  -din, Pow- 
comes  very  embarrassing  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  it  «.*■] 
is  of  great  importance  to  rerndy  it.  It  occurs  not  only  in 
cholera,  but  in  cramp,  in  rheumatism,  in  pneumonia,  in  scarla- 
tina, and  sometimes  even  in  yellow  fever;  it  makes  the 
meteorology  of  the  sick  room  a part  of  the  proper  armory 
ot  the  profession.  Covering  the  body  with  blankets  and  bed 
clothes  does  not  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  that  ensues,  in 
a dry  period,  not  only  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  from  the 
lungs.  In  the  more  elevated  sierras  of  Mexico,  where  the  per- 
spiration passes  off  with  such  celerity,  from  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  that  sensible  perspiration  (or  sweat)  is  not 
often  or  long  seen,  there  is  worn  a kind  of  close  woven  ( or 
Canton  flannel ) under  garment,  that  resists  this  rapid  de- 
siccation, and  is  very  comfortable.  I am  in  the  habit,  at 
times  here,  of  changing  the  hygrometry  of  the  sick  room  by 
having  water,  poured  on  a heated  iron.  Too  much  dryness, 
then,  may  be  a cause  of  disease  as  well  as  too  much  moisture! 

England,  enveloped  in  her  fogs  a large  part  of  the  year, 
is,  with  her  low  temperature , one  of  the  healthiest  countries 
i0  the  wor,d  J "'Inle  New  Orleans,  with  her  great  moisture  1 d , . , 
and  hlgk  temperature,  complicated  as  it  is,  with  other  power-  JL  «*»- 
ful  agencies,  is  one  of  the  sickliest.  The  exact  amount  4t«re. 
required  fir  health  is  a subject  for  future  investigation.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  lias  tried,  in  vain,  to  procure  such  an 
array  of  facts  during  our  last  memorable  year,  as  to  justify 
some  generalization  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  abandoned ; it 
is  too  valuable,  if  such  a record  can  be  procured  of  the  exact 
period  of  occurrence  of  the  principal  classes  of  disease  of  a 
year  so  distinguished,  as  well  for  its  meteorological  as  mortu- 
Ury  cond‘tion,  it  should  be  done.  The  meteorology  of  it 


’ Difference  be- 
rnoiat- 
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we  have.  But  three  professional  gentlemen,  Drs,  Benedict 
Kovaleski  and  Copes,  answered  our  circular,  furnishing  dates 
of  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  disease  during  the  whole  year 
too  few  for  important  deductions.*  It  does  not  require  that 
statement  to  show  whether  meteorology  has  any  influence  on 
man,  there  is  not  a day  or  month  of  this,  or  any  other  year, 
in  which  this  is  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  mind 
capable  of  observing,  and  not  closed  against  conviction. 
The  contrary  supposition  embraces  the  belief,  neither  more 
nor  less,  that  man  is  independent  of  climate — nay,  of  exter- 
nal agents — is  so  absurd  that  1 dismiss  it  with  no  further 
notice  than  this  bare  reference  to  the  hypothesis  that  has 
nothing  reasonable  to  support  it. 

In  closing' this  imperfect  analysis  of  the  “epidemic  constitu- 
tion,  ” it  is  proper  to  refer  to  those  specialities  for  which  this 
Peculiarities  epidemic  is  entitled  to  the  paternity.  Hereafter  it  will  be  shown 
of  the  season,  that  the  fever  of  this  year  has  been  the  same  in  all  its  essential 
features  with  those  of  preceding  years,  with  the  usual  variation 
for  season,  and  that  all  the  stories  of  its  African,  Rio  Janeiro 
or  West  India  nativity,  are  as  equally  groundless  as  the  impor- 
tation of  the  epidemic  it&elf.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  its  ma- 
lignity was  hardly  ever  equalled  with  us  aud  that  there  were 
sections  of  the  city  where  many  cases  terminated  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  commencement.  It  was  remarked  that  an 
Creoles  ex-  unusual  number  of  children  were  attacked,  even  those  born 
empt.  here,  unless  both  parents  were  themselves  creoles — a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  colored  population  than  common ; the  remark- 
able number  of  forty -four  are  reported  (although  much  less  than 
in  the  country) — females  also  suffered  more,  aud  especially  those 
pregnant,  than  in  any  year  since  1S35 — a fine  miliary  eruption 
influence  of  was  usually  seen  on  the  skin  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
color  and  bc\.  a^a(qc — jq  was  the  harbinger  of  safety  as  long  as  it  kept  out — 

* Since  the  above  wa?  written  1 hnve  obtained,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Snnitnry 
Commissiou,  near  10,000  cases  of  certain  classes  of  disease,  supposed  to  be  most 
under  the  influence  of  meteorological  conditions,  at  the  dates  of  their  occurrence, 
during  this  interesting  year  (1853),  which  1 intend  digesting  with  their  correspond- 
ing meteorology  at  as  early  a period  as  practicable. 
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its  repulsion  the  signal  of  great  danger  if  not  of  fatality ; this 
was  followed  during  convalesence,  with  troublesome  funmculi, 
throughout  the  body,  it  even  occurred  in  many  who  had  not 
the  fever;  this  same  eruption  characterised  the  great  epidemic 
yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  of  ’93,  many  were  affected  with  Eruptio"lCar- 
carbuncles,  and  m several  instances  buboes  during  the  fever  buncle’’  a"d 
The  perspiration  was  offensive  even  with  those  who  were  care- b"b°e3' 
fid  enough  to  bathe  twice  a day,  the  same  was  noticed  of  the 
above  Philadelphia  epidemic.  The  appetite  for  strong  food  and 
dnnk  was  materially  lessened  with  those  who  had  extensive 
and  exhausting  professional  labor  to  perform,  and  its  indul- 
gence increased  the  exhalation  from  the  body  above  spoken  of. 

, rhes<?’  h°Wever’  1 We  repeatedly  observed  in  former  epidemics, 
a large  proportion  of  the  telegraph  operatives  fell  victims  to' 
the  fever. 

The  stimulus  of  the  generative  power,  which  the  distinguished 
historian  of  the  great  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  ’93,  Dr.  Rush 
mentions,  and  the  facility  of  and  liability  to  conception,  even  , 
with  those  who  for  ten  or  twenty  years  had  ceased  bearing,  also  ^ °' 
existed  ; (noticed  here  by  me,  and  published  in  my  account  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  1833  ; ) it  seemed  a kind  of  law  of  compen- 
sation like  that  which  attaches  to  the  poor  in  sickly  countries; 
of  multiplying  their  births  in  proportion  to  the  mortality.  The 
nse  and  decline  of  the  mortality  in  the  zymotic  class  (or  prevent- 
able mortality)  has  been  traced  in  its  successive  monthly  stages, 
its  culminating  point  this  year,  being  August  instead  of  Septem- 
ber as  heretofore,  uniformly,  unless  when  epidemic  cholera  shall 
have  been  the  principal  disease ; this  being  essentially  a winter 
sease  with  us,  or  at  least,  occurring  at  any  other  season  than 
. ‘e  suramer>  11  makes  the  angle  in  that  part  of  the  chart  A des- 
ignating the  monthly  liabilities , much  less  sharp  for  September 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

IH’  f monoxysmal  or  contagious  maladies , had  its  i„  May  ,„a,t 
greatest  prevalence  in  May,  and  was  at  its  minimum  in  September. 

. of  “aervous  diseases”  had  also  its  culminating™'-^, 

pom  with  the  highest  temperature  in  August.  That  of  pulmo- 
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Nervous  dis-  nary  affections  again  reverses  tbe  figure.  Intemperance  reaches 
cases  in  Au-jts  highest  amount  as  the  fears  of  the  fever  increase,  anddoubt- 
gust-  less  added  an  immense  amount  to  the  whole  zymotic  class.  This 
Reverses  of  table  shows  here,  as  every  such  table  shows,  that  the  “unpre- 
the  puimona-  ventiblo  diseases”  are  a constant  quantity,  and  that  our  enlight- 
ry.  ened  efforts  are  mostly  to  be  directed  to  the  variable  classes 

( mainly  the  ‘‘zymotic”)  which  man  has  (most  fortunately),  so 

Intemperance  ' J J 7 

\.  . . much  power  to  control.  . There  exists  a popular  error  of  the 
in  summer.  “ purifying  ” influence  orstorms  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
f lightning ; it  is  something  similar  to  that  denominating  a heat7)* 
atmosphere  (high  barometer)  “ light” — because  with  a low  tem- 
perature it  is  bracing,  and  a light  atmosphere  (low  barometer) 

storms  and  V , . 

lightning  du-  “ heavy.”  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  I have  noticed 
ring  epidemic,  for  thirty  years  in  this  country,  to  exist  during  epidemics,  and 
instead  of  “purifying  the  atmosphere,”  to  injure  the  sick;  they 
existed  throughout  the  epidemic  here  and  elsewhere  last  year, 
They  have  been  noticed  during  the  epidemics  at  Bio  and 
Demarara  and  other  places.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  phy- 
sicians in  tropical  climates,  (Belot  at  Havana,  and  others  at 
Bio,  &c. ,)  that  this  development  of  electricity  increases  the 
Unless  a hur-  cases  0f  yellow  fever ; that  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
storms  the  disease  augments  in  violence  and  that  it  aggravates 
existing  cases,  ( and  so  in  cholera.)  unless  a hurricane  occurs, 
when  ( so  great  is  the  change ) there  at  once  occurs  a great 
temporary  abatement  of  the  disease.  The  frequency  of  the 
rains  are  shown  and  their  amounts  during  the  epidemic  months, 
exhibited  in  the  meteorological  tables  for  those  months,  in  detail. 
It  was  remarked  also  as  frequent  as  the  gutters  were  thus  cleansed 
when  stagnant  water  still  remained,  that  discolored  slimy 
pellicles  covered  its  surface,  bubbles  would  issue,  within  twelve 
hours  after  these  ablutions ; I called  the  attention  of  my  chem- 
ical friends  to  it  and  advised  its  annalization.  It  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted  that  the  arduous  nature  of  our  professional  duties 
during  a severe  and  exhausting  epidemic  curtails  greatly  our 
ability  to  make  that  extended  sphere  of  experiments  which 
science  and  humanity  both  demand,  for  these  are  twin  sisters, 


ricane. 


Gas  ii  the 
guttersfcoon 
after  a 
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TABLE  G. 


Monthly  Returns  from  each  of  the  Cemeteries. 


1853. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

A'ril 

May 

Ju'e 

July 

A’g. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

ov 

Dec 

Total. 

Cypress  Grove  No.  1 

24 

28 

23 

36 

31 

.‘A 

43 

151 

53 

25 

18 

14 

480 

No.  2,  or  Potterslield 

61 

56 

53 

55 

73 

56 

139 

1424 

361 

127 

150 

135 

2690 

Odd  Fellows’ Rest 

2 

4 

5 

7 

11 

13 

52 

14 

7 

4 

2 

121 

St.  Patrick’s 

5 

57 

68 

63 

95 

123 

486 

1038 

262 

86 

127 

102 

2558 

Charity  Hospital 

89 

67 

85 

69 

72 

94 

604 

917 

227 

184 

122 

108 

2638 

Lafnyette,  or  4th  District.. . 

92 

69 

84 

82 

121 

137 

469 

1177 

207 

74 

110 

124 

*2696 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

89 

86 

79 

82 

146 

104 

004 

1040 

302 

93 

82 

119 

‘2446 

Hebrew,  on  the  Ridge 

2 

3 

4 

. . 

1 

... 

7 

2 

2 

1 

... 

22 

1 

o 

25 

71 

12 

2 

4 

7 

*124 

Protestant 

30 

29 

31 

29 

38 

22 

60 

218 

68 

29 

33 

47 

‘633 

St.  Louis  No.  1 

17 

23 

18 

27 

18 

14 

20 

67 

39 

33 

22 

35 

*334 

St.  Louis  No.  2 

61 

68 

59 

56 

79 

70 

49 

136 

74 

38 

74 

66 

'830 

Totals 

518 

487 

508 

510 

676 

668 

2132  6298 

1621 

700 

747 

759 

15572 

* Those  thus  marked  (*)  are  within  the  city  limits,  and  amount  to  7063. 


EXPLANATION. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  report  in  relation  to  the  monthly 
mortalities — the  monthly  returns  by  the  cemeteries — the  aggregate  mor- 
tality for  the  entire  year,  and  number  in  the  tabular  return  of  yellow  fever 
cases,  with  those  from  which  I have  made  my  calculations,  which  require 
notice. 

For  the  first  three,  one  explanation  will  suffice,  for  about  one-third  of 
the  year  was  there  an  authorized  board  to  record  the  number,  and  the 
cause  of  death — for  the  balance  of  ttie  year  it  has  been  difficult  to  get 
the  cemetery  returns  and  they  do  not  correspond. 

In  relation  to  the  number  of  deaths  by  yellow  fever,  many  were  stated 
as  “ unknown  ” “ unspecified  ” — whose  deaths  were  probably  caused  by 
yellow  fever ; — anxious  to  arrive  as  near  the  truth  as  possible,  the  Sanitary 
Commission  has  authorized  me,  during  the  epidemic,  to  add  a large  por- 
tion of  these  to  the  yellow  fever  mortality,  which  I have  done  in  the 
daily  returns  in  the  tables  C,  D,  E. 
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and  the  measure  of  the  utility  of  the  one  depends  upon  the 
extent  it  can  advance  the  other.  This  is  our  apology  for  not 
accomplishing  more  in  the  most  memorable  year  for  both  that 
our  country  has  yet  known,  and  we  feel  humbled  at  the  small 
offerings  we  have  been  able  to  make  at  the  altar. 

' It  is  as  well  to  mention,  without  knowing  that  there  exists 
any  connexion  between  them,  that  there  was  a slight  shock  of 
earthquake  at  Biloxi  about  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Earll“>ual!a3 
fever  there  ; that  simultaneous  with  the  outbreak  of  the  fever  duri"^ 
here  in  May,  there  were  earthquakes  in  Georgia,  and  that  at 
the  precise  period  when  it  was  most  fatal  viz  : the  20th  and 
2 1 st  ot  August ; there  were  earthquakes  in  Ohio  and  Thebes, 
all  of  these  were  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning  * 

o to* 


SECTION  in. 

Estimate  of  the  life  cost  of  acclimation  in  New  Orleans  from  na- 
tivity—to  the  natives  of  Louisiana— to  those  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States-to  the  Northern  States-to  the  North- 
Western  States-to  the  British  population- to  those  from  the 
Vest  Indies,  South  America  and  Mexico— to  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland— the  North  of  Europe— of  Middle  Eu- 
rope of  If  estern  Europe — of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  South  of  Europe,  together  with  the  probable 
causes  of  the  remarkable  differences. 

. The  classes  of  our  Population,  with  regard  to  their  social  no- 
“0n  on  "hom  a*  «pH«nic  has  borne  ,„ost  heavily,  coirnot  ““ 

tti'rr  hy'my  rr,cd  i,roofs;  aKi  -* ,rfi  *» in-™ 

om  exhibits  from  the  several  cemeteries,  in  which  . 
they  were  interred,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Table  If.  The 
poor  are  the  greatest  sufferers  always,  and  especially  in  insalu- 
brious places,  and  during  epidemics;  they  live  in  more 
crowded,  filthy,  and  uncomfortable  dwellings.  They  are  io-no- 

: 'ant  ,n,08tll7  of  8anitary  Ia"-3>  unable,  or  find  it  inconvenient 
° api’ ; thera’  ai,d  bence,  require  the  strict  surveillance  and 
' concern  of  a paternal  government.  The  most  of  those 
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who  constitute  this  class,  are  the  hand*,  the  machinery , that 
make  the  wealth  of  a community,  and  give  it  its  power ; and 
hence,  are  the  rightful  claimants  of  its  fostering  care. 

Table  H,  has  been  constructed  from  the  materials  of  "'Inch 
our  mortuary  table  of  general  mortality  has  been  formed,  to 
show  the  liabilities  of  our  heterogeneous  population  to  the  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  from  nativity.  For  this  Mr.  De  Bow  (our 
fellow  townsman)  has  kindly  responded  to  my  request,  and  fur- 


TABLE  H. 

COST  OF  ACCLIMATION, 

SHOWING  THE  LIFE  COST  OF  ACCLIMATION;  OR  UNITIES  TO 
FROM  NATIVITY,  AS  EXHIBITED  fcY  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  !So3,  IN  ..LU  ORLLa.  ... 


NATIVITIES— State  and  Country. 


.5  ? 

5 3= 

— P x 

S 00  r~ 

3 — - 

f 1 


= = 

- r.  j. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


7 7 | \ 140 

) New  Orleans,. >38,337,46,004  ‘ r>- 

1 State  of  Louisiana, ^ 1 | ( 

•n  ( Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, ? 2 655!  3 176.  AO 

\ Georgia,  South  Carolina,.  .......  ) > | 5 

Northern  < North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,.,  i 4 160;  4,984 

Slave  States  } Tennessee,  Kentucky, 


Souther 

States, 


( New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,-.  , ..!  f.., 

) Maine,  Rhode. Island,  Connecticut £ b,OV O 1 U,  1 £)  I 

(New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 


S' 

States.  ( MiasoUn, 

) British  America,  . 


J 


1,693 

318 


( West  Indies 

< South  America, 

(.  Mexico, - 

^ Great  Britain,.. j 3,832 


\ 1,693 


2,030 

381 


42 

153 

353 

99 

20 


06,945 

1,790; 


.825 

11 


4,598  240 


3.58 

13.22 
30.69 

32.83 

44.23 

50.24 


I Ireland, ' } 22,093,26,6 1 1 3,569 

, ( Denmark, ) 

Northern  i Sweden S 491  588:  96 

Europe.  £ Russia, - ) 

Europe.  I \ 14,765  17,718;  2,339 

1 127  152  50 

MCSpr liSSunid;::.:"-"" :::::::::::::: } 663,  797-  m 

| France, ( 8,306!  9,96  i 480 


Southern 

Europe 


{ i,84sl  2.21 7 


61 


12.32 

6.14 

52.19 

204.97 

163.26 

132.01 

328.94 

220.08 

48.13 

22.06 


109,679|62,648|7,011  111.91 


* n'lipsp  were  not  all  the  States  represented  by  population  in  New  Orleans;  but  they  are  all 
re  debited  by  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  and  all  that  could  be  estimated  from  ; although 
there  were 26,590  that  were  necessarily  unrepresented  in  these  calculations,  most  of  whom,  were 
colored,  however. 
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nished  me,  from  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  of  which  he  is  the 
honored  and  intelligent  head,  the  aggregate  and  nativities  of  the 
population  ot  the  city  for  1850.  That  furnishes  the  first  column; 
upon  that  I have  calculated  the  population  for  1853  for  each 
country  respectively,  by  adding  a fractional  increase  per  cent, 
over  that  from  1847  to  1850,  (the  most  recent  fixed  periods;) 
that  supplies  the  second  column.  The  third  is  derived  from  the 
Cemetery  Reports  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic , but  as 
there  was  a large  number  that  was  classed  as  “ unknown,”  it  was 
deemed  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth,  as  in  all  our 
records  it  is  little  better  than  approximations,  to  add  a large  per 
cent,  ot  these,  for  such  is  the  negligence  herein  relation  to  such  M . .. 
records,  where  there  is  neither  law,  responsibility  or  appreciation,  gtructing  tbe 
that  the  statist  can  only  be  expected  to  approach  the  truth,  however  table, 
desirous  he  may  be  to  be  exo,ct.  These,  then,  I have  divided  among 
the  known  in  the  proportion  they  bore  to  them  respectively.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  column  was  thus  constructed,  and  it  is  believed  not 
to  vary  greatly  from  the  truth.  It  carries,  at  least,  strong  probabil- 
ity in  its  favor.  The  fourth  column  results  from  this,  and  fur- 
nishes the  ratio  of  mortality  per  thousand  of  the  population.  Upon 
this  foundation  we  arrive  at  the  following  remarkable  results, 

■which,  if  correct,  furnishes  the  cost  of  acclimation  to  every  de- 
scription of  our  population. 

1 he  estimate  for  New  Orleans  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  Ca8t  in  New 
census  with  which  I have  been  kindly  furnished,  the  nativities  Oriean*. 
ot  the  city  have  not  been  seperated  from  those  of  the  State,  and 
hence  are  aggregated  together.  The  mortalities  of  the  natives 
ot  New  Orleans  from  yellow  fever  have  almost  entirely  been 
confined  to  those  under  ten,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  still 
only  amount  to  3.58  in  a 1000. 

^ hile  the  proportion  is  show  n to  be  pretty  much  the  same 
in  the  range  of  States  along  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  (none  Do.  in 
being  recorded  tor  lexas  and  Florida,)  the  average  shows  buttrome  SoutH- 
13.22  in  a 1000,  or  about  l-J  per  cent.,  which  is  small  for  the  ern  suites, 
population,  and  is  very  small  even  for  bilious  fever,  and  will 
32 
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Northern 
slave  States. 


fully  sustain  some  views  in  relation  lo  the  identity  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  these  fevers , in  a future  part  of  this  Report. 

The  next  range  of  States  farther  North,  being  the  Northern 
slave  States,  or  middle  States  of  the  Union,  are  subjeeted  to  a 
Do.  from  the  cogt  Q£  acclimation  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
more  Southern  States  ; it  amounts  to  30.63  in  a 1000,  or  a frac- 
tion over  3 per  cent.  This  was  to  be  expected ; the  winter  cli- 
mates are  as  different  in  their  temperatures,  as  the  summers  in 
their  hygrometric  properties. 

The  next  group  embraces  the  Northern  States , which  slid 
Do.  from  the  ^.£1^  jncreases  this  difference,  being  32.83  in  a 1000,  or  nearly 
Northern  ^ ^ cent>  It  -g  that  the  habits  of  life  between  these 

two  sections  are  more  influential  in  the  production  of  this  de- 
ference than  the  climates. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Northwestern  States,  having  an 
Do.  from  the ovei.  the  Northern  States  of  more  than  one-third , or 
Northwestern  g^org  than  three  times  larger  than  the  Gulf  States,  being  44.23 
in  a 1000,  or  nearly  4-^  per  cent.  This  is  a large  increase,  and 
is  not  accidental ; it  is  regular.  The  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  which  form  the  Western  part  of  the  group  of  our 
Northern  slave  States,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Eastern. 

The  great  difference  in  the  life-cost,  of  acclimation  be- 
Probable  tween  tpe  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  States,  and  those 
causes  of  this  £rQm  qle;r  prethpen  farther  South,  probably,  in  great  part, 
arises  from  their  habitual  indulgence  in  animal  food  and 
general  gross  living  at  every  meal,  more  than  in  any  part  of 
our  country,  or  probably  the  civilized  world.  This  habit  is 
not  readily  dropped  ; when  they  immigrate  South  the  process 
of  animalization  is  accompanied  with  the  evolvement  of  great 
heat  or  combustion,  and  is  iucitive  to,  and  apt  to  produce 
fever.  This  calorific  process  is  but  slowly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  climate,  and  the  habit  and  its  conse- 
quences are  productive  mainly,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  forego- 
ing results.  It  is  at  least  suggestive  of  valuable  hints,  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Man  can  adapt  himself  to  any 
climate,  but  it  is  mainly  through  his  living.  This  is  proved 
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by  the  valuable  and  interesting  experience  of  Northern 
voyageurs,  who  find  their  crews  resist  the  rigors  of  a North- 
ern winter  in  proportion  as  the}'  adopt  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  natives.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable.  Where  man  resists  it, 
and  carries  the  habits  of  one  climate  into  another,  he  pays 
for  it  by  abbreviation  of  life. 

British  America  still  rises  in  the  scale,  and  illustrates  its  value  no.iVom  inl- 
and correctness.  It  amounts  to  50.24.  ish  America. 

It  is  equally  proved  by  looking  at  the  small  influence  from 
change  ot  climate  on  those  from  Mexico,  South  America  and  the  Do  fromS,th 
M est  Indies,  where  the  great  contrast  is  shown  by  the  exhibit  America, 
ot  only  6.14  in  a thousand,  and  doubtless,  these  derived  their  Mexico,  and 
liability  from  coming  from  districts  where  the  yellow  fever  is  West  indies, 
unknown,  for  the  opinion  is  entertained,  by  the  reporter,  that  the 
acclimation  to  the  disease  in  one  climate  affords  immunity 
throughout  the  zone. 

So  much  for  the  natives  of  this  continent,  showing  an  aver-  Total>  12  i_3 
aye  influence  of  this  change  of  climate  on  them  of  about  12.32  per  cent,  for 
per  1000  in  order  to  acquire  perfect  acclimation  here.  Of  the  all  America. 
colored  population  there  are  no  records  but  that  of  death,  and 
the  remarkable  number  of  forty-three  is  given  in  our  mortuary 
table  for  last  year,  a number  utterly  unprecedented  in  our  an- 
nals, although  it  has  been  much  greater  in  the  country.  The  Mortaljty  of 
nativity  of  the  slave  population  is  not  given.  I do  not  remem- the  colored, 
her  ever  to  have  met  with  a case  of  death  in  the  black  popula- 
tion during  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the  West  Indies, 
except  during  the  recent  outbreak. 

The  table  exhibits,  as  we  proceed  down  the  columns,  a stilly 
more  serious  result  from  change  of  climate,  while  the  mortality  Franoe- 
of  the  natives  of  France,  with  their  temperate  living  and  habit 
of  adaptation,  have  now  reached  48.13  per  1000;  those  from 
Fngiand,  generally  a rather  choice  population,  with  fine  consti- 

. . 11  England 

tutions,  but  with  national  obstinacy  in  relation  to  diet,  have  as- 
cended to  52.19,  probably  from  a much  fuller  habit  of  living, 
not  readily  adapting  itself  to  the  requirements  of  a warm  climate, 
and  at  least  this  difference,  if  not  more,  exists  wherever  these  two 
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nations  are  exposed  to  similar  influences  in  a hot  climate,  and 
most  probably  from  the  cause  stated. 

Do.  from  ir*-  Those  from  Ireland  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  204.97 
land-  in  1,000,  showing  the  consequences  of  an  entire  revolution  in 
everything,  climate,  diet,  drink,  social  habits,  all  that  elevates 
man  to  the  dignity  of  his  being,  from  moral,  political  and  phy- 
sical degradation  and  subserviency,  -with  propensities  and  dispo- 
sitions the  most  reckless. 

Those  from  the  North  of  Europe  are  also  very  large,  163.26. 
The  difference  of  climate  is  very  <rreat,  and  men  will  not,  until 
after  much  suffering,  adapt  their  habits  to  altered  condition. 

From  Middle  Those  from  Middle  Europe,  it  will  be  seen,  are  much  less, 
Europe.  132.01  in  1000,  although  still  very  large,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  here  as  in  those  of  Ireland,  although  the  social  change  is 
not  so  great,  and  there  exists  among  them  greater  constitutional 
prudence.  With  these,  and  indeed,  all  European  immigrants, 
and  particularly,  among  the  Irish,  a propensity  to  crowd  their 
families  into  a small  space,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  accumu- 
lation of  filth,  and  deficient  ventilation,  is  eminently  conducive 
to  a greatly  enhanced  mortality. 

But  still,  the  largest  mortality  in  our  table  is  found  to  exist 
among  the  immigrants  from  the  low  regions  of  T\  estem  Europe, 
reaching  the  highest  elevation  of  328.94  in  1000.  Holland  and 


From  Holland 
and  Belgium. 


Probable 


Belgium  are  low,  flat  countries,  with  much  moisture,  which,  at 
a low  temperature — with  proper  comforts  of  life,  is  Dot  incom- 
patible with  great  salubrity,  but  when  these  areexchanged  fora 
climate  of  high  temperature  and  great  saturation — and  these 
will  be  shown  hereafter  to  be  a material  part  of  the  conditions 
most  inimical  to  health — together  with  a total  disruption  of  his 
social  habits,  the  influence  on  the  constitution  is  most  deeply  felt, 
as  recorded. 

But  the  climatic  change  from  the  high,  mountainous  regions 
From  Switz-  0f  p]ur0pej  (Switzerland  and  Austria.)  with  their  low  tempera- 
ture, dry,  elastic  air,  and  plain  food,  to  the  heat,  moisture  and 
different  social  condition  which  they  soon  reach  here,  is  pro- 
ductive of  consequences,  although  great,  scarcely  sufficient  to  ac- 


erland  and 
Austria* 
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count  for  the  large  mortality  of  220.08  in  1,000.  Elevation  Accounted 
then,  in  a temperate  climate,  in  its  proclivity  to  develop  the  for. 
sanguine  or  blood-making  and  heat-producing  system  or  tem- 
perament, so  different  from  that  of  warm  climates,  where  the 
bilious  temperament  predominates,  and  which  is  so  much  better 

t rom  Spain 

adapted  to  it,  must  aid  in  accounting  for  this  large  mortality.  and  Italy. 
This  is  eminently  illustrated  in  seeing  how  small  is  the  mortality 
in  the  natives  of  Spain  and  Italy,  about  one-tenth  of  those  just 
mentioned,  or  22.0b  in  1,000,  and  who  are  almost  uniformly  of 
the  bilious  temperament,  living  on  a milder  vegetable  regimen 
and  great  temperance,  which  this  temperament  instinctively  calls 
for. 


SECTION  IV. 


Total  population  of  the  city  during  the  year  ; estimate  of  the 
unacclimated  ; number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  public  and 
private  practice  ; ratios  of  mortality  in  each  ; comjmrativc 
mortality  in  other  countries  ; mortality  in  our  rural  districts, 

Sfc. 


The  total  population  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by 

the  United  States  census,  in  1850,  was 129,747 

By  adding  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1850,  and  care- 
fully and  laboriously  calculating,  from  the  varied  and 
imperfect  returns  of  the  city  census  of  1851, -’52,  for 
each  ward  and  class  of  the  population,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  procure  them,  I have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  augmentation,  in  our  aggregate  perma- 
nent population  in  1853,  amounted  to 154,132. 

It  is  well  know  the  increase  has  been  much  greater, 
especially  of  the  floating  population. 

I he  difference  between  the  population  during  the 
last  preceding  epidemic,  in  1847,  and  that  of  1853, 

13  45,433;  to  which  add  5000,  a very  small  estimate 
of  the  floating  population,  and  of  that  large  class  of 
denizens,  who  have  their  actual  homes  here,  but  are  a 
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large  part  of  their  time  absent,  and  which  are  embraced 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  population  oi  other  large 
commercial  cities  (more  particular  in  this  respect)  all 
of  whom  are  unknown  to  our  census  returns,  and  who 
generally  form  the  first  victims  of  an  epidemic  ; and 
we  have  an  unacclimated  population  of  50,4.J.J.  Hut 
as  no  epidemic  so  thoroughly  influences  the  whole 
population,  as  to  leave  none  still  susceptible  to  attack, 
and  we  well  know  even  the  last  did  not,  and  that  was 


the  most  thorough  and  wide  pervading  we  ever  had : 
whole  families  escaping,  and  of  course,  the  disease  did 
_ not  stop  for  the  want  of  subjects.  In  fact  no  epidemic 

mated  popu_so  thoroughly  influences  the  entire  unacclimated  pop- 
lation.  ulation, in  any  city,  so  that  none  escape;  may  be  from 
some  transient  or  accidental  cause,  although  they  may 
be  subject  to  it  afterwards,  as  we  now  well  know. 
During  the  existence  of  the  plague  in  Marseilles,  in 
1720,  when  near  half  the  population  fell  victims  to  it, 
amounting  to  40,000— thousands  did  not  suffer  at  all, 
out  of  a total  population  of  90,000.  It  is  probable  that 
more  than  double  the  number  was  left  untouched  in 
1847  than  were  taken  sick  ; it  is  deemed  fair  to  estimate 


the  total  susceptible  population,  in  1853,  at 60,000, 

And  the  entire  city  population,  at 158,699. 

This  will  be  considered  moderate,  when  I add  that 


our  foreign  immigrant  population,  arriving  in  the  city, 
to  the  month  of  June, ’53,  reached  near  24,000,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  remained. 

Number  sup-  On  this  as  a basis,  I have  supposed  there  left  the 

posed  to  have  city,  before  or  through  the  epidemic,  and  thus  reducing 
" * 
left  the  city.  our  population  to  that  extent, 

being  something  less  than  one-fourth.  1 have  come  to 

this  conclusion,  after  a very  minute  examination  into 


all  the  records  and  sources  through  which  this  exten- 
sive emigration  could  take  place,  viz  : by  the  river, 
and  through  the  lake ; by  public  and  private  records ; 
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;and  deducting  the  ingress  from  the  egress.  To  be  Nnmberinthe 

jmore  sure,  I have  consulted  the  judgments  of  those  city  during  the 

-who  have  been  here,  like  myself,  during  the  epidemics  epidemic. 

•of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  there  is  a pretty 
jgeneral  concurrence  in  the  belief  that  the  population, 

•during  t he  summer,  amounted  to  at  least 125,000. 

The  total  mortality,  from  yellow  fever , during  the  Mortality  by 

jear,  not  only  those  certified  to  be  such,  but  a large  yellow  fever, 

-proportion  of  the  “ unknown,”  supposed  to  be  such, 
jfrom  a want  of  proper  records ; it  is  estimated,  upon 
tall  grounds  of  probability,  to  be 8,101. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  yellow  fever,  to  the  en-  Ratios  t0  tho 

ttire  pei  manent  city  population,  being  the  calculated  r. l(1  r Cpnt.]  different  pop- 
mat  ural  in  crease  over  the  census  returns, is  1 in  19.02, or  5-25,  uiations. 

The  ratio  of  mortality,  to  the  population  supposed 
iremaining  in  the  city,  or  exposed,  is  1 in  15.43,  or 6-48. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  population  estimated 
*susceptiblc,or  unacclimated,  (60,000,)  is  1 in  7.40,  or. . 13.49. 

And  the  total  mortality  of  the  year,  to  the  total 
iknown  permanent  population,  after  deducting  all  other 
^causes  of  mortality  than  disease,*  was  1 in  10.19,  or. . 9-80. 

And  including  all  causes  of  mortality,  1 in  9.76,  or  10.23. 

To  arrive  at  the  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  oc- 
Bcurred  during  the  year,  the  details  are  more  precise  than  have 
sever  been  attained  here  before,  but  still  far  from  perfect, 
towing  to  the  backwardness  in  the  faculty  reporting  their 
: cases. 

The  reliable  returns  are  derived  from  the  following 
» sources,  viz  : 


[Cnees.]  [Deaths.]  [percent.] 

: There  occurred  at  the.  Charity  Hospital 3312,  of  which,  1890,  being  58-84. 

The  Howard  Association  had,  besides  429  in  the 
Tooro  inlinnnrv,  and  about  half  of  those  in 
the  lour  Board  of  Health  Infirmaries 

from  the  aggregate.  Table  F,  the  following  causes  of  deuths,  not 
vu ; “non  viable,”  13;  “still  born,”  346;  casualties,  61;  drowned,  105; 
raids,  18;  hydrophobia,  6;  poisoned,  4 ; wounds.  47;  suicide,  14;  old 
n nr,  3;  (to  which  ought  rightly  to  be  added,  intemperance,  123;  al- 
Hn»,)  amounting  to  670,  or  about  4* 4 per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality 
this  to  15,117 ; and  the  ratio  of  mortality  will  be  as  above. 
m^inf  correction  in  Chart  A,  for  previous  years,  because  I had  not 
• 1 ne  deduction  would  huve,  doubtless,  been  much  larger. 
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Ca*e*, mortal- 
ity, and  ratios 
in  various 
public  institu- 
tions. 


Ratios. 


Number  of 
cases  in  pri- 
vate practice. 


Total  ratios. 


[Canes]  [Deaths  ] [percent. 
The  Touro  Infirmary,  of  Howard  429;  others,  94...  523,  of  which  213,  being  40  72. 

The  Maison  de  Sante, 338 

The  Luienburg  Hospital, 1-90 

The  Hoard  of  Health  and  Howard  Infirmary , No.  1,  343 
“ “ “ “ “ No.  2,..., 

<c  *«  u u No.  3, ....1 

“ “ No.  4,.... 

The  City  Workhouse,  let  District, 89 

The  City  Prison,  2d  District, 3° 

The  Lunatic  Asylum. 8 

The  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum,  4th  District, 60 

The  Boys'  House  of  Ref  uge 21 

The  Girls'  House  of  Refuge, 21 

The  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Camp  6t... 

The  Poydras  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 50 

The  Circus  Street  Infirmary,  no  returns,  but  estima- 
ted about - - - - 300 

To  which  add,  of  cases  reported  to  me,  and ) 

-called  “ outside  cases,"  by  members  of  the  j 
Howard  Association,  and  other  philanthropic  t 2929 
individuals,  and  supposed  same  rate  of  mor- 
tality as  the  Howard's  public  practice ,* J 

Malting  the  total  of  elemosynary  cases,  or  at 19479 

per  cent,  or  1 in  3.03. 

From  various  members  of  the  faculty,  in  the  city, 
whose  names  are  mentioned  hereafter,  I have 

had  reported  to  me,  localised, 7624. 

From  the  best  estimates  the  Sanitary  Commission 
is  able  to  form  of  the  location,  practice,  and 
number  of  those  who  have  not  reported,  it 

believes  they  do  not  exceed... 1917. 

The  total,  then,  in  private  practice,  to  which  must 
be  debited  the  balance  of  the  mortality  from 

yellow  fever,  amounts  to.. ......... 954 1 

percent.,  or  1 in 5. 89. 

Making  the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  city, 

during  ls53, 29,020 

per  cent.,  or  1 in  3.58, 

This  is  the  largest  number  of  cases,  and  the  greatest  mor- 
tality from  yellow  fever  that  ever  afflicted  our  city.  But  it 
is  the  least  mortality  to  the  number  of  cases  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  a great  and  malignant  epidemic  yellow  fever, 
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’These  were  all  attended  by  physicians  of  this  city,  almost  entirely  without 
remuneration,  nnd  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  them  to  say,  that  they  were  ever,  «t  the 
call  of  duty  and  humanity,  making  every  eacritice  at  the  noble  shrine  ; and  that, 
when  the  epidemic  slackened  in  its  virulence  here, they  generously  vohtntered  to  pur- 
sue the  scattering  pestilence  into  the  interior,  in  aid  of  their  less  experienced  brethren 
nnd  suffering  fellow  citizens.  It  is  with  pride  we  record  that  no  one  proved  recre- 
ant and  deserted  his  post,  and  that  many  (fourteen)  fell  victims  to  their  high  profes- 
sional honor  and  devotion.  Nor  was  the  other  branch  of  the  profession  less 
distinguished  in  the  call  of  duty,  and  suffered  still  more  in  obeying  it ; more  than 
thirty  apothecaries  having  sunk  under  it. 
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such  as  this  was,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  claim  for  our  faculty 
and  philanthropic  associations,  unequalled  skill  and  kindness,  Tribute*, the 
in  the  treatment  of  the  greatest  scourge  of  our  country,  as  I faculty;  our 
shall  presently  show.  It  is  but  a faint  tribute  of  praise,  due  &s«>',’ahons 
to  the  warm  hearts  and  open  purses  of  our  countrymen,  in  a,id  friw‘d!, 
other  sections  of  our  happy  union,  to  acknowledge  that  much  ubroad' 
of  this  proceeded  from  their  kind  aid,  in  the  deepest  hours  of 
our  travail  we  saw  that  our  calamity  was  felt  with  electric 
speed  every  where,  and  that  relief,  accompanied  with  warm 
sympathy,  came,  even  beyond  our  wants;  which  was  then  as 
liberally  distributed  to  our  suffering  fellow-citizens  elsewhere. 

Now,  thoroughly  to  understand  our  relative  statu# to  other 
places,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  comparison,  let  us  cn  pas- 
sant, cast  a glance  at  the  sufferings  from  this  disease  in  other  WMycom' 
cities  and  countries,  not  that  it  makes  our  misfortunes  any pareMrithoth' 
the  less,  but  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that  other  cities  have" 
suffered  as  much  or  more  than  we  have,  and  are  now  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  health.  It  will  be  made  probable  that  we 
might,  by  similar  means,  do  so  also,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose , 
mainly , that  I make  this  comparison. 


lu  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  those  exposed  or 

remained,  was 

and  the  ratio  to  the  entire  population 

do-  do-  in  179fr,  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  those  that  remained, 

and  to  the  entire  population... 

do-  do>  i,n  l'9?,  the  mortality  to  the  entire  population  was 

tfnd  to  the  number  exposed 

The  three  epidemics  of  the  same  city,  for  1793,  1797  and  1798,  gave  an 

average  mortality  of  the  entire  population  of. 

and  of  those  that  remained  in  the  city.  of. 

And  the  mortality  to  the  cases  attacked  in  the  epidemic  years,  from  1793 


Mortality  of 
1 in  10  epidemic ; 

1 in  13 

Yellow  fever 

l in  16.6 

1 in  50  in  I,|,iliU'elp’:l 
1 in  15.50  hi  ’H.V37-’D& 
1 in  6 

1 in  14.94 
1 in  10.13 


downwards  varied  from  l in  1.2,  in  1819  to  1 in  3.80 

in  1805,  giving  un  average  for  all  these  epidemics  of  1 in  2.12  Avc,.age  |1(w_ 

.The  loss  at  the  Hospital  alone  during  the  epidemics  of'pitai  monaii- 
-1793,  1797,  1738,  1793,  and  1892— ’3,  the  only  years  in  which  ly- 
the  admissions  were  recorded,  varied  from  1 in  1.68  (1.799) 

to  1 in  2 (1833,)  with  an  average  fur  the  six  seasons  of  1 in 

1.867. 


In  these  several  attacks  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
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Where  mortdelphia,  it  was  remarked,  that  it  was  much  more  fetal  in  the 
fatal.  low  filthy  malignant  atmosphere  of  some  districts,  than  in 

those  where  they  were  more  elevated  and  airy— in  those  in 
wooden  houses  than  in  those  of  brick.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case  every  where. 

The  general  mortality  to  cases  in  New  York,  was  about 
, I in  2 • in  Baltimore,  1 in  2.87 ; in  Charleston,  about  1 in 
4 of  the  cases  fatal,  on  an  average  of  the  several  authorities. 

In  Savannah  the  number  of  persons  dying  of  autumnal  dis- 
eases to  the  whole  white  population  was  in  1817, 1 in9|,  and 
in  1820  1 in  5.1-10.  In  Natchez,  on  an  average  of  a num- 
ber of  years,  the  mortality  to  cases  was  1 in  2.13  and  1 in  10 
of  the  population.  In  Mobile,  1839,  and  1847  the  average 
mortality  to  cases,  was  estimated  at  1 in  7.  The  mortality 
to  the  cases  in  the  epidemic  here  of  1820,  was  1 in  6 in  adult 
in  whites,  in  various  description  of  persons  ; as  women,  children, 
New  OriJans.  blacks,  1 in  10.  The  average  in  New  Orleans  in  a senes  01 
years  to  1849,  the  mortality  was  1 in  4,  this,  however  is  taken 
mostly  from  the  Hospitals,  in  private  practice  about  1 in  8 or 
9,  and  the  proportion  to  general  population  as  1 in  55.  from 
an  estimate  I made  some  years  ago,  from  the  results  in  pri- 
vate practice,  there  is  some  difference  from  those  above, 
which  are  obtained  with  the  preceding  interesting  historical 
statement,  from  the  reliable  authority  of  Dr.  R.  La  Roche,  in 
Philadelphia,  mine  made  the  mortality  in  private  practice  to 
vary  from  1 in  10  to  1 in  20,  while  those  in  Hospital  did  not 
vary  greatly  from  those  in  our  public  institutions  last  year, 
with  the  exception  of  being  from  about  10  to  15  per  cent, 
less.  During  the  late  epidemic,  the  statements,  as  usual, 
were  conflicting  and  -imperfect — no  estimate  that  is  entirely 
reliable  can  be  formed  of  it.  in  private  practice;  I have  aver- 
aged it  at  1 in  5.S9,  it  is  impossible  from  obvious  circumstan- 
ces, to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  it  no  doubt  laried  tiom  4 to 
50  per  cent. 

During  1804,  not  less  than  twenty-five  cities  and  towns  were 
visited  by  the  fever,  in  Spam ; the  population  amounted  to  four 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-  in  Spain, 
eight,  of  which  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
or  1 in  8.12,  perished.  In  fourteen  of  these  places,  at  different 
periods,  the  mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  was  1 in 
6.42;  the  extreme  being  1 in  2.25,  and  1 in  13.3.  In  seven 
places,  the  proportion  of  persons  affected,  amounted  to  1 in  278 
of  the  population  ; the  extreme  being  1 in  1.18,  and  1 in  5.  In 
twenty-one,  the  average  proportion  of  deaths,  to  the  number 
affected,  was  1 in  3.0S7  ; the  extreme  being  1 in  1.3,  and  1 in 
C.42.  T\  bile  two  hospitals  gave  a mortality  of  1 in  2.15  of  the 
number  admitted,  with  extremes  of  1 in  11,  and  1 in  282.* 

In  the  West  Indies  it  is  often  difficult,  as  it  is  here,  to  obtain  in  the  West 
exact  records ; the  public  and  private  practice  being  so  different. Indies- 
In  the  government  military  hospitals,  in  Cuba,  the  mortality 
from  yellow  fever  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  often,  ( if  the 
statistics,  as  published,  can  be  relied  on,)  two  to  five  per  cent.; 
while  in  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  it  is  very 
large,  as  large  as  any  where. 

In  Yera  Cruz,  the  mortality  in  private  practice  is  very  small;  At  VeraCruz 
the  treatment  being  very  mild  and  simple.  While  in  the 
military  hospitals,  with  the  Mexican  soldiers  coming  from  the 
tierras  templados  ifrias,  (upper  country,)  it  is  frightful ; some- 
times nearly  the  whole  dying,  and  the  whole  per  centage  is  that 
of  escape,  which  is  very  small ! The  filth  of  the  hospital,  and 
intemperance  of  the  men,  being  very  great.  The  details  will 
be  given  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  show  the  influence  of  sani- 
tary measures  upon  it,  and  the  comparison  of  other  Southern 
cities  with  New  Orleans. 

In  Rio  Janiero,  from  the  highly  valuable  information  the  Ratio  of  mor- 
' Sanitary  Commission  has  received  direct  through  the  United  t»iity  of  dif- 
Statcs  Consul,  Robert  Gr.  Scott,  Estp,  (who  has  sent  manyrerEnt  u|ass“ 
valuable  documents;  see  proceedings,)  exhibiting  a remarkable  at K"J‘ 
proof  of  the  protection,  and  assimilative  influence  of  climates, 

. on  these  diversities,  all  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  this  (then) 
new  malady — affecting  them  respectively  as  follows  : 

"Dr.  La  Roche. 
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per  cent. 

2 

On  native  Brazilians,  about 

On  negroes  of  recent  and  former  importation,  from \ , to  i , 

On  acclimated,  (to  that  country. ) Europeans, 1 

On  the  unacclimated  and  sailors,  a mortality  of  about 30 

Mortality  m Jn  the  interior  towns  of  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  the  j 
the  interior.  mortality  to  the  cases,  as  also  to  the  population,  was,  last  season, 
much  larger  than  in  this  city,  many  villages  being  more  than 
decimated  of  their  population  ; of  the  mortality  to  cases,  proba-  j 
bly  nearly  half  dying,  in  many  places.  This  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a want  of  familiarity  with  the  disease,  and  not 
having  proper  nurses.  In  this  tfty,  vhere  these  exist,  it  is  ; 
probably  as  successful,  in  the  same  description  of  subjects,  as  it  , 
is  any  where.  In  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz,  with  a Spanish  and  ‘ 
Mexican  population,  and  from  the  South  of  Europe  generally, 
whose  inhabitants  are  not  given  to  intemperance,  the  mortality 
is  very  small.  Indeed,  with  them,  it  is  not  considered  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  fever,  nor  can  it  hardly  be  deemed  so  here,  in 
good  subjects,  with  proper  care  and  attention. 

Grr.nt  mortal-  Professor  Dickson,  says',  “ Yellow  fever  must  be  viewed  as 
Ur  from  yel-  one  of  the  most  destructive  forms  of  pestilence,  exeedrag  even 
low  lover  f]1G  plague  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  mortality.  In  1804, in 
abroad.  Gibraltar,  out  of  a population  of  nine  thousand  civilians,  but 
twenty-eight  persons  escaped  an  attack,  and  the  deaths  amoun- 
ted to  more  than  one  in  three.  Musgrave  gives  a scarcely  less 
terrible  account  of  it  in  Antigua,  in  1806.  In  Jamaica,  under 
the  care  of  I)r.  Hume,  three  out  of  four  died  of  it.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1820,  there  died  eighty-three  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five,  about  two  out  of  three.  ’ During  the 
late  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  there  occur- 
red one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  deaths,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  cases,  in  public  and  private  practice,  making  a 
mortality  of  1 in  every  1 .43,  or  seventy-five  per  cent. 

It  will  he  apparent  from  these  statements,  that  yellow  fever 
is  a much  more  fatal  disease  in  Northern  than  in  Southern 
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climates.  The  subjects  differ  as  much  as  the  treatment  and 
the  climates. 


SECTION  V. 

Epidemic  Constitution — Its  Constituents — Proof — Influence  on 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life — Meteorological  Elements — 

Terrene  do. — Difference  of  an  epidemic  from  an  Endemic — 

An  Epidemic  cannot  be  Imported — Epidemic  requires  local- 
ising causes  for  its  development. 

Having  thus  shown  the  special  medical  constitution  and  of  its 
disastrous  influence  on  man — and  contrasted  its  effects  here 
with  what  it  has  displayed,  not  ouly  in  various  parts  of  our  own 
country,  but  throughout  the  yellow  fever  zone ; we  now  pro- 
ceed to  approach  it  a little  nearer  and  ascend  to  its  causes. 

Let  us  scrutinize  these,  as  well  general  as  local,  that  we  may 
thoroughly  understand  our  status — the  principle  upon  which  it 
depends  for  existence,  and  by  a practical  application  draw 
useful  lessons  from  it, 

I proceed  then  to  exhibit  the  evidence,  which  proves,  first,  Division  of 
that  a great  epidemic  constitution,  or  what  has  been  denomi-  the  subject, 
nated  ‘‘  epidemic  metaoration,”  existed ; and  secondly,  what, 
were  the  probable  causes  or  constituents  of  it. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a great  epidemic  yellow 


a large  portion  of  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States ; Epidemic* 
from  its  effects  on  nearly  all  the  forms  of  life,  animal,  as  well  formed  of  cer- 
as  vegetable;  that  there  were  some  vast  influences  let  loose  or  tain  constitu- 
developed,  or  some  apparent  irregularity  in  the  ordinary ems- 
elements  of  existence,  that  was  at  war  with  its  being,  that  is 
essential  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  derive  the  necessary  aid 
to  counteract  or  control  them.  It  is  of  vast  practical  value 
then  to  know  the  constituents  which  composed  it,  if  they  he 
susceptible  of  analysis,  for  it  may  be  considered  a settled 
opinion  with  all  intelligent  men,  that  epidemics  derive  their 
power  and  spread  themselves  from  certain  unusual  circumstances 
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and  conditions,  that  these  are  required  to  give  them  activity, 
and  the  important  fact  is  clearly  inferable  that  being  the  sine 
qua  non , they  form  them.  This,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
from  its  wide  pervading,  direct  and  almost  immediate  influence 
over  an  extensively  spread  population,  mast  be  atmospherical, 
and  we  state  them,  en  passant  now,  to  be  more  specially  men- 
tioned hereafter,  that  the  admission  of  this  principle— the 
admission  of  a wide-spread  atmospherical  element  as  a necessary 
constituent,  draws  after  it  an  important,  if  not  inevitable  i in- 
ference, in  its  being  a conclusive  answer  to  all  averments  of  its 
contagious  qualities!— not  that  a contagious  disease  cannot 
, . become  epidemic  ( although  it  is  very  rare ),  but  the  difference 
conta-  is,  that  a contagious  disease  never  looses  that  quality,  ana  epi- 
- demic  disease  does,  directly  it  is  removed  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  epidemic  atmosphere,  which  always  has  bounds  ana  limits, 
however  extensive  it  may  be,  and  beyond  the  influence  oi  the 
localising  conditions  which  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.  The 
testimony  in  support  of  this,  which  the  Sanitary  Commission 
has  obtained,  has  been  most  ample  and  conclusive.  e make 
it  as  our  offering  to  the  vast  proofs  with  which  medical  record 
abound  on  this  important  subject. 

Proof  of  an  An  epidemic  disease  is  known  to  prevail  when  a large 
epidemic.  number  of  cases  of  disease,  of  the  same  type  and  character, 
atmosphere,  break  out,  either  simultaneously,  or  -within  a brief  period, 
over  a considerable  extent  of  a city  or  country,  wearing  one 
general  livery , and  evincing  and  main  taining  a sway  over  all  pre- 
vailing diseases.  The  statement  of  this  proposition,  is  to  carry 
conviction  of  its  truth  to  all  those  who  witnessed  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease  last  summer,  when  forms  of  morbid 
action,  that  were  not  suspected  to  he  yellow  fever,  from 
wanting  its  prominent  symptoms,  were  suddenly  terminated  by 
black  vomit.  Indeed,  so  fatal  was  its  influence  in  many  cases, 
that  nearly,  and  in  some  cases  all  its  stages,  were  merged  in 
the  last  and  unequivocal  one — the  fatal  black  vomit,  as  a 
child  in  the  nurses  arms,  in  others,  in  a vain  attempt  at  vital 
re-action,  the  system  sinking  in  the  effort  within  twelve  hours  ; 
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so  virulent  the  poison,  so  futile  the  recuperative  principle. 

The  general  uniformity  of  its  type,  its  speedy  prevalence  over  Fartherproof- 
the  entire  city,  breaking  out  in  distant  and  disconnected  parts 
at  the  same  time,  and  by-and-bye,  extending  over  its  entire 
area,  and  thence,  as  we  shall  see,  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  not  immediately,  even  in  those  having  hourly  com- 
munication with  the  city,  but  many  weeks  afterwards,  as  the 
combined  principle  (meteorological  and  terrene)  became  ma- 
tured and  extended,  with  a greater  or  less  prevalence  and 
intensity  ot  the  localising  causes,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

It  is  farther  proved  from  its  reaching  insulated  places,  as  Do 
jails,  penitentiaries  and  lock-ups,  heretofore  exempt.  Even 
insulation  on  a plantation  did  not  always  exempt  the  inmates ; 
in  the  tardiness  and  great  length  ot  convalescence  (taking 
about  double  the  usual  period,)  the  great  liability  to  relapse, 
from  the  deficiency  of  re-action  in  those  that  continued  in  the 
epidemic  atmosphere,  and  the  rapidity  of  restoration  on  a 
removal  from  it. 

Hence  then  the  atmosphere  constituted  wings  for  the  pro- 
pagation ot  the  general  epidemic  and  localising  conditions 
gave  it  a habitation  in  various  places. 

What  is  meant  by  an  epidemic  atmosphere  then,  is  the 
presence  of  certain  elementary  constituents  or  their  combi- 
nation different  from  the  habitual  or  normal  condition.  We 
shall  essay  hereafter  to  state,  in  what  these  consist.  We 
have  no  proof  of  anything  specific,  beyond  this  combina- 
tion, and  this  is  twofold,  the  meteorological  part  probably  Epidemic 
forming  the  predisponent,  is  innocuous  without  the  other,  itm08phere- 
is  but  one  blade  of  the  “shears,”  the  second  is  the  local Wlmt' 
circumstances  and  influence  — the  true  localising  or  fixing 
power.  It  is  what  has  been  denominated  by  high  authority 

the  test  and  touchstone  of  poison  ” — that  produces  its 
development  whether  acting  on  individuals  or  communities, 
filth  in  every  kind,  degree  and  sense,  represents  our  meaning. 

For  an  atmosphere  to  prove  epidemic  pre-supposes  the  pre- 
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setice  of  both.  If  there  is  only  one  of  them  present,  (and 
either  one  of  them  is  the  same)  the  effects  do  not  take  place. 
If  a case  is  carried  from  an  infected  locality  to  one  that  is 
pure,  it  does  not  spread  ; but  if  conveyed  to  a place  where 

there,  exists  an  impure,  kindred  or  infected  atmosphere,  the 

disease  is  propagated,  and  it  seems,  to  the  superficial  observ- 
er, “ contagious,  ” and  hence  arises  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  great  “false  facts”  in  physic,  and  the  foundation  for 
Contagion  in-  endless,  but  ridiculous  controversies  to  the  disgrace  of  science 
dependent  ofanc|  the  injury  of  humanity.  Instances  corroborative  of  each 
external  cir-  tliese  conditions,  are  furnished  in  another  page.  The 
enmstaneee.  characteristic  attribute  of  contagion  is  that  it  is  irre- 

spective of  external  conditions  ; it  pays  no  respect  to  climates, 
zones  or  seasons ; it  requires  no  special  atmosphere — it  yields 
to  none ; it  is  selt-propagative  and  progressive,  and  depen- 
dant upon  its  own  creative  and  self-sustaining  powers.  To 
none  of  these  has  yellow  fever  any  similitude. 

On  vegetable  Certain  atmospheric  appearances  have  been  often  observed 
and  animal  here,  during  the  cholera  epidemics  of  18o2  auu  18ol>.  The 
life,  formerly.  dark  murky  “ cholera  cloud,”  as  it  was  then-  denominated, 
hung  over  our  devoted  city,  like  a funeral  pall,  as  long  as 
the  epidemic  continued,  and  struck  every  heart  with  dismay- 
The  experiment  with  meat,  has  been  often  tried  duting  a 
cholera  epidemic,  and  it  usually  became  putrid,  if  some- 

S°°n  r What  elevated  in  the  atraosPhere>  and  filled  with  animalcules- 

111'  r 5 Tllis’  however,  is  believed  not  to  be  remarkable,  as  it  would 
take  place  at  any  season.  It  was  observed  here  last  year 
that  butcher’s  meat  became  earlier  tainted  in  the  stall  than 
usual.  Birds  and  beasts  have  been  driven  from  their  usual 
haunts,  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  showing  by 
their  instincts  that  they  were  sensible  of  some  malign 
properties  existing  in  the  bosom  ol  that  atmosphere  whence 
they  derive  their  main  vital  influence.  At  Lake  1 rovidence 
judge  Selby  noticed  that  the  feathered  tribe  almost  entirely 
disappeared  during  the  prevalence  of  die  epidemic.  In  a 
former  outbreak  of  cholera,  on  tiie  “ coast,”  it  was  observed 
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that  the  carrion  crows  ceased  to  make  their  appearance, 
although  there  were  plenty  of  dead  cattle  exposed  in  the 
fields.  An  unusual  influence  on  animal  life  has  been  often 
remarked  during  the  existence  of  cholera  here.  In  Spain, 
so  malign  has  the  air  been  sometimes  found  during  the  exist- 
ence of  yellow  fever,  that  birds  confined  in  their  cages  have 
died.  The  older  records  in  our  profession,  of  periods  when 
epidemics  raged  with  one  hundred-fold  more  violence  than 
they  have  done  in  later  times,  almost  every  species  of  animal 
life  suffered  nor  do  I know  of  any  reason  for  the  compara- 
tively lesser  influence  of  epidemics  of  latest,  over  ancient 
times,  than  the  extension  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
refinements  which  civilization  has  wrought,  which,  really, 
are  nothing  else  but  sanitary  measures. 

Nor  are  we  without  evidences  of  the  extension  of  suchIt8  illflucnoe 
influence  to  the  vegetable  creation.  During  the  late  visits- o„  animal 
tion,  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  engaged  largely  in  horticulture,  and  vegetable 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  informs  me  that  his  garden life  in 
seed  would  often  fail  to  germinate,  but  still  more  often,  neighbor,“>od 
when  they  would  sprout  up  a few  inches  from  the  soil,  a 
sudden  blight  would  seize  them,  and  in  a few  days  they 
would  wilt  and  die.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the 
cauliflower,  the  celery,  the  cabbage,  raddish  and  other  veg- 
etables. To  keep  up  his  stock,  he,  in  vain,  applied  to  his 
neighbors,  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
down  the  coast.  The  same  influence  had  been  extended  to 
them.  Many  of  his  fowls  died,  old  and  young,  without Epidemic  in~ 
previously  appearing  sick.  These  effects  only  continued fluence  on ‘i9h 
during  the  epidemic.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  similar 
ejects  were  produced  in  the  destruction  of  the  various  kinds  ^ 

°f  poultry,  in  the  tainting  and  destruction  of  orchard  fruit, 
and  a blighting  influence  of  various  forms  of  vegetable  life  ; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Texas  the  fish  were  found  dead  in  im- 
mense quantities,  as  reported  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  viz: 

At  BUoxi< the  peaches  rotted  on  the  trees;  great  mortality  iitio.i. 
existed  among  the  fowls ; flies  and  musquitoes  remarkably  nu- 
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merous;  mould  on  the  trees;  heat  unusually  great;  ther- 
mometer 94°;  two  earthquakes  during  the  season;  many 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  without  personal  intercourse,  with 
any  sick  of  the  disease.* 

At  Bay  St.  Louis , there  was  an  epidemic  among  fowls. 

At  Bayou  Sara , the  China  trees  had  a sickly  appearance 
and  their  leaves  covered  with  a crustaceous  larvae. f 

At  Centreville,  musquetoes  and  flies  more  numerous  than 
ever  observed  before;  and  mould  of  a drab  color,  and  very 
abundant , season  unusually  wet,  and  heat  of  sun  very  great.  J 

At  Clinton,  musquetoes  uncommonly  numerous  night  and 
day. 

At  Baton  Rouge,  “ fruit  of  the  peach  full  of  worms,  and  po- 
tatoes rotted  in  the  ground.” 

At  Lake  Providence,  “ fowls  very  sickly  and  many  of  them 
died  ; animals  and  plants  sickly — many  had  bumps  upon 
them;  musquetoes  tenfold  more  numerous  than  ever  known 
before ; never  saw  one-twentieth  part  ot  the  mould  ; toad- 
stools vastly  more  plentiful  than  heretofore ; a peculiar  smell 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. ’§ 

At  Port  Gibson,  dark  and  unhealthy  spots  on  the  peaches ; 
bright  and  bluish  mould  very  common  on  the  grain.  Dr. 
McAlister  writes  that  during  eighteen  years  of  close  obser- 
vation, he  had  never  seen  such  repeated  floods,  attended  with 
such  an  excess  of  thunder  and  lightning,  succeeded  by  such 
hot  sultry  days,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The 
city  occupies  a level  locality  on  a rich  alluvial  soil,  and  pre- 
sented during  this  time,  the  appearance  of  a marsh. 

At  Natchez,  epidemic  among  poultry  (fowls) ; musquetoes 
very  numerous,  and  the  epidemic  particularly  severe  with 
pregnant  women. || 

At  Washington,  Miss.,  epidemic  among  poultry  (turkeys) 
taking  off  entire  stocks,  without  apparent  cause;  their  livers 
found  greatly  enlarged  and  diseased.^] 
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-It  Gainesville,  fruit  rotting1  prematurely  and  extensively  ; AtGainavaie. 
native  cows  dying  in  great  numbers,  without  obvious  cause. 

Put  fortunately  f^r  the  int  rest  of  truth,  the  recent  progress 
of  science  has  not  even  left  this  hitherto  dark  corner,  without 
other  rays  of  ligh1,  with  which  to  illuminate  it.  The  Smith- 
sonian In  titution,  in  the  noble  language  of  its  founder,  estab- 
lishe  ’ ‘‘to  extend  knowledge  among  men,”  is  spreading  the 
en'ightening  rays  of  science  over.  every  region  of  our  country. 

I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Blodget  of  that 
valuable  institution,  wiio  has  most  obligingly  answered  the 
queries  I have  addressed  him  upon  the  subject,  for  the  subjoined 
information,  containing  direct  and  conclusive  proof  of  an  epi- 
demic atmosphere , showing,  most  satisfactorily,  that  wherever 
the  epidemic  influence  was  felt  by  man,  there  was  exhibited 
proofs  through  meteorology , of  the  existence  of  that  atmosphere, 
that  this  prevailed  to  a most  remarkable  extent,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  advanced  period  of  the  season  and  the  presence  of 
a remarkable  elevation  of  temperature — that  is  proved  not  to 
have  been  a sufficient  meteorological  ingredient  to  constitute  the 
epidemic  constitution,  and  that  the  disease  did  not  become  de- 
veloped until  there  was  superadded  to  this,  high  saturation , 
affording  demonstrations  upon  the  subject,  it  is  believed,  never 
exhibit©  l before. 

LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  BLODGET. 

“ The  Temperature  Comparisons. 

“ The  comparison  of  mean  temperature,  at  various  stations  information 
embraced  in  the  district  over  which  the  yellow  fever  extended  of  epidemic 
at  sometime  during  the  summer,  with  the  mean  for  a series  of  influence  from 
years,  or  for  1852,  shows,  on  the  whole,  a greater  number  of Smith60nian 
negative  than  positive  differences.  Yet  the  inferences,  suppor- Instltu,lon- 
ted  by  the  first  view,  of  a colder  or  less  tropical  summer  tempera- 
ture, are  the  reverse  of  truth,  as  may  readily  be  shown.  The 
daily  curve  of  the  temperature  is  much  less  sharp  in  the  rainy 
summer  of  the  tropics,  than  in  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans,  in 
usual  seasons.  When,  therefore,  a temporary  institution  of 
this  rainy  and  humid  tropical  summer  occurs  in  these  latitudes, 
the  mean  temperature  deduced  from  the  usual  observations  is  too 
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Orleans,  in 
1853. 


Rainy  season  an(]  ^<3  true  raean>  a]g0)  Jower  usual.  Thus,  ill  the 

rainy  season  of  Central  America,  tire  mean  for  July  descends 

midday  teen- 

to  77°,  deduced  from  the  usual  hours;  while  in  Texas,  it  rises 
to  85°.  At  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  July,  of  the 
the  morning  present  year,  was  dry  and  healthy.  In  August  the  tropical 
and  evening,  rains  set  in,  and,  with  the  same  morning  and  evening  tempera- 
ture, the  midday  mean  fell  from  92°  to  88.7'’.  The  same 
result  occurred  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  contrast  of  June  and 
Tropical  w-ea- July,  in  a still  more  decided  manner,  the  morning  mean  rising, 
ther  m New  ju  July,  2.5°  above  that  for  the  same  hour  in  June,  and  the 
midday  mean  falling  2.5°  below  that  of  June.  The  daily 
curve,  from  minimum  to  maximum,  was  thus  diminished  during 
the  rainy  month  of  July  5°,  and  was  actually  but  4.4°,  an  un- 
precedented low,  and  peculiarly  tropical  curve. 

“ Comparison  of  all  the  stations  here  given,  in  this  manner, 
And  extended  wou^  prove  the  apparent  low  temperatures  they  exhibit,  to 
have  been  the  institution  of  conditions  approaching  the  tropi- 
cal climate  more  nearly  than  in  any  year  of  which  we  hare 
precise  record. 

“ In  further  proof  of  this  position,  the  great  and  general  heats  of 
the  summer  on  this  continent  may  be  cited.  A change  of  ten 
Equal  t° a re“  degrees  of  latitude,  Southward,  would  give  about  the  precise 
measures  of  temperature  and  humidity  actually  experienced  on 


throughout 
the  stations. 


moval  10  deg. 
farther  South. 


the  continent  With  this  general  accession  of  temperature,  the 
humidity,  and  sanitary  consequences,  follow  inevitably. 

Rains  as  shown  by  the  Table. 

“ The  amount  of  rain,  as  a rude  measure  of  humidity,  is  given 
at  several  stations,  in  comparison,  also,  with  the  means  of  a 
series  of  years. 

Freqnency  of  “ Frequency  of  rains  is  next  to  amount ; and  in  the  pres- 
sing, next  to  ent  case  is  particularly  important.  The  stations  are  thus  dis- 
amonnt,  tinguished  in  connection  with  the  tables  of  amount, 
evince  tropi-  « To  group  the  results:  South  Florida  only  was  profusely 
c»l condition..  ra-ny  junGj  except  for  the  last  half  of  the  month,  when 

New  Orleans  became  remarkable  for  frequency  of  rains.  In 
July  Texas  was  very  dry  ; New  Orleans  the  reverse,  with  tro 
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pical  frequency  of  rains.  In  Northern  Florida  and  South  *WB„d  re- 
Caroltna  the  rains  were  heavy,  though  not  unusually  frequent.  ™ncotempo- 
In  August  the  tropical  rains  of  New  Orleans  continued,  and  raneo“B' 
began  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  lower  Texas.  In  Sep- 
tember they  spread  over  the  Gulf  coast  East  and  West  of 
New  Orleans,  and  diminished  at  that  point.  In  October  they 
were  continued  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and  at  Bermuda,  and 
other  islands,  and  over  most  of  the  Gulf  coast  also. 

“ The  y^ow fever  began  on  the  Rio  Grande  with  these  rams 
in  Avgust,  and  continued  till  they  ceased  in  October  ! It  be- In  Te*“  and 
gem  in  other  pans  of  Texas  with  the  same  conditions,  and  so  ^ 
at  Mobile,  continuing  with  their  unusual  continuance. 

ultaneouf. 

Humidity. 

“The  mean  humidity  or  per  centage  of  saturation,  is  given 
for  the  observed  hours,  and  for  the  mean  of  the  whole  month 
at  several  stations  in  the  South  and  West.  June  is  seen  to 
have  a low  fraction  of  saturation  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  except  at  New  Orleans,  where,  with  a temperature  3°  Simultaneous 
above  the  mean,  the  saturation  was  unusually  high.  In  July  occurrence  of 
the  fraction  of  saturation  at  New  Orleans  largely  exceeded  thefever",itl1 
that  at  any  other  locality  observed,  Savannah,  Ga.,  approach-  1,ighsatura' 
ing  it  most  nearly.  In  August  it  was  largely  increased  at  all  tionandele- 
stations;  in  Texas  and  at  Savannah  becoming  nearly  as  great  vat,onoftem‘ 
as  at  New  Orleans  in  June.  In  September  it  was  slightly ’"“‘h™' 
less  at  New  Orleans,  and  greater  in  Texas,  and  Eastward 
from  New  Orleans,  at  Mobile,  &c.  October  had  mainly  a 
high  temperature  and  high  fraction  of  saturation.” 

For  proof  and  illustration  of  these  positions,  reference  is  made 

to  the  tables  J,  K,  L,  and  M,  subjoined,  containing  records 

of  temperature,  rain  and  humidity,  throughout  and  beyond 

the  epidemic  region  of  last  year,  and  the  averages  of  other 

years,  with  which  to  compare  it.  The  whole  is  most  conclu- 
sive. 
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TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  AND  HUMIDITY,  OF  SAVANNAH,  PENSACOLA,  AND  JACK- 
SONVILLE, 1852—53. 

I Jon.  | Fob.  | Mar. | April | May.  IJuno.l  Juljr.l  Aug.  I Sopt.l  Oct.  : Nov. | Doc, 

M KAN  TEMPEBATCBE. 


Savannah, ...  1 852. . . . 
“ “ 1853.... 

Jacksonville,  1853 

Pensacola,  ...1852. ..  • 
“ “ 1853.... 


-17.88 


51.33 


54.40 


57  04 


75.44 

79.98 

77  84 

59.50 

08.11 

74.00 

79.00 

81.50 

79.33 



71.86 

77.29 

78.89 

81.74 

62.56 

75.67 

78  00 

81  00 

63  58 

09  67 

74.25 

80  22 

82  08 

82  36 

74  47| 

7583  64.50 


60. 40 


78  00 
78.42 


60  56 


65.67 


46.40 
53  45 


54  94 


Sav  annuli J852 

“ “ 1853.... 

i'.iri 

iiiia 

2.479 

0.444 

Jacksonville,  1853 — 





0.465 

“ “ 1853.... 

3 250 

4 062 

2 562 

0.500 

AMOUNT  OF  BAIN. 


8.721 

9 310 

5 324 

5 040 

4 ore 



..... 

3.959 

0 787 

6.464 

8.108 

9.427 

2 688 

3. 096 

C 882 

1.530 

3.240 

7.400 

2.700 

9.075 

9.350 

2.275 

3.018 

j 4 non 

0 500 



0.200 

0 937 

2.531 

1.562 

14.761 

5 500 

1.000 

1.969 

Savannah, . . . 1852 

“ “ 1853.... 

Jnckeonville,  1853. . ■ 


.658 


.677 


.690 


.617 


740 

.75*2 

.7871 

.800 

-8'8 

..... 

690: 

.707 

.773 

.7 

.793 

.737 

.826 

.864 

.840 

871 

770 


.710 


TABLE  J. Mean  Temperatures  for  1853  in  Districts  in  which  1 ellow 

Fever  at  same  time  prevailed— And  a Comparison  with  a mean  of 
years , or  with  the  year  1852. 


I JUNE.  I JC1.T.  | ACS.  1 SEPT.  I OCT. 


Charleston, — Ft.  Moultrie. 

Savannah, 

Wkitemarsk  Is’d, 

Jacksonville, 

Key  West, 

Ft.  Brooke,  Fla, 

Ft.  Meade,  Fla, 

Cedar  Keys, 

Pensacola , 

New  Orleans, 

Austin , 

New  Wied, 

Fort  Brown, 


.1852 


.1852 

.1852 


78.48 

-1-0.1 

79.00 
— 0.4 
77.40 

-1-1.1 

78.89 

80.00 
80.50 
—1.4 
78.56 
—0.8 
i 5.o3 
— 3.7 
80.11 

-1-1.5 

80.22 

—0.4 

80.3S 

-|-2.2 

80.81 

79.37 

80.80 

79.25 

82,08 

-1-0.4 


82.85 
-1-1.5 
81.50 
— | — 0.2 

80.92 

— | — 1.8 

81.74 

82.92 
83.42 
— 0.2 
82.15 
—1.7 

79.00 
—0.8 

83.18 
-|-2 

82.08 

—2.8 

80.24 

—0.1 

82.00 

82.00 

82.75 

84.18 
-1-0.8 


1 5.83 
—1.1 
74.85 


80.08 
—0.2 
79.33 
—1.0 
78.65 
—0.4 
82.56 
82.37 
83.97 
—0.6 
S2.231  80.20 
-|-2.0 
78.20 


— 2.e  — J— 2.0 

81.98  79.37 
-j-1.3 -j-0.6 
82.38  78.42 


76.83,  65.69 
-j— 0.7  — 1.5 


-j-1.0 

77.55 

76.47 


-1-2- 

79.93 


—1.1 
79.60 
-|-0.0 
81.01 
S3. 83 
81.00 
83.75 
82.88 
—1.8 


—0.5 
75.89 
—1.2  — 


64.50 
—2.7 
63.74 
—2.2 
68.92 
71.59 
80.27 

1-2.0 

75.00 
—0.9 

73.01 
-1—0.0 
71.94 
—1.2 
69.56 
—1.5 


76.77 

75.71 

76.80 

75.75 

78.41 

—2.0 


66.65 

69.43 

68.75 

71.88 

—2.1 
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TABLE  K. 

Weather  at  various  Stations  during  the  Yellow  Fever  months  of  1853 


AUGUST.  SEPTEMBER.  OCTOBER. 


Churleeiuu, 

Fort  Moultrie,. 

Savannah, 

Jacksonville,. . . 

Bermuda, 

Key  West, 

Fort  Meade, 

Fort  Brooke, 

Cedar  Keys, 

Pensacola, 

New  Orleans,... 
Austin 


San  Antonio,.. 
Fort  Graham,. 
Fort  Brown,. . 


{ Dry 

Very  dry. 
Dry 


Very  wet. 
Showery . 

Wet 

Dry...  1 

Dry 


5 Last  ball'.. .. 
I showery . 

Showery 

Very  showery. 


C Last  half.. .. 
{ showry 


Usual . 
Usual . 


Dry. 


Showery 

Very  showery. 

Very  showery. 
Very  showery. 
Usual  or  dry. . 
Very  wet 


Very  showery. 


Very  wet. 
Usual 


f Dry  ex.  last 
i five  days.... 

Dry 


Very  dry. 


Showery 

Showery 

Showery 

Showery 

Usual  or  dry. . 

Veryshoweiy. 

<j  Humid,  few 
l showers.. 

Usual 


He’vy  sho’ers. 

< 1st  half  very 
\ wet 

Very  wet 


Showeiy . 


C 1st  half  dry, 
1 2d  “ wet 


( First  half. . 
< showery. . . 

S 1st  half  very 
i wet 


Usual. 


Dry 

( Frequnt.... 
( showers 

Few  showers. 


( 1st  half  very 
( wet 


f 1st  half  very 
( wet 


( 1st  half  wet, 
l 2d  do  humid 


Usual . 


$ Constantly 
l showeiy  . . . 


( Constantly 
) showry 


TABLE  L.  Amount  of  Rain,  at  Stations  at  which  Yellow  Fever  prevailed, 
for  theSurnmer  months  of  1 853,  and  in  comparison  with  a mean  of  several 
years. 


Charleston,  Ft.  Moultrie- - 

Savannah 

Whitemarsh  Island,  Ga. .. 

Cedar  Keys 

Key  West „• 

Ft.  Brooke,  Fla 

Bermuda 1853 

, 1852 

Ft.  Meade,  Fla 

Pensacola 

iiew  Orleans 

It.  Brown,  Matouioras . . . 


June. 

July. 

Aug.  | Sept. 

| Oct. 

1.550 

10.880 

2.200 

8.100 

4.050 

—2.8 

-1-4.4 

—5.0 

-1-2.5 

-1-1.5 

0.787 

6.464 

8.168 

9.427 

2.888 

—7.2 

—3.2 

—1.2 

-|-4.9 

—0.3 

1.280 

5.280 

5.580 

13.200 

3.240 

—3.0 

-1-1.2 

—0.2 

-1-10.4 

-1-2.1 

3.262 

11.437 

3.625 

15.437 

4.600 

—1.9 

-1-2.0 

—4.0 

-1-9.1 

-1-1.2 

18.110 

2.330 

5.020 

1.690 

-1-14.6 

-1-0.0 

-1-1.7 

— 1 .5 

9.090 

4.120 

4.670 

4.360 

J .700 

-1-2.4 

—7.0 

—5.8 

—3.9 

—0.8 

3.510 

6.690 

7.000 

4.260 

3.540 

4.520 

3.390 

2.120 

0.310 

0.937 

2.531 

1.562 

14.781 

5.500 

—6.1 

—7.1 

-1-12.1 

-1-2.0 

1.712 

1 J J)08 

6.280 

4.948 

— 3.7 

-1-5.0 

-1-0.8 

-1-1.0 

1.700 

0.000] 

3.100 

8.000 

7.750 

—1.0 

— 3 .81 

-1-1.2 

-1-3.3 

-1-2.8 

Nov.  | Dec. 


11.630 

2.400 


11.340 

2.980 
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TABLE  M. 

Humidity,  or  fraction  of  Saturation  at  the  Hours  of  Observation,  and  the  Monthly  Mean  at 

Various  Stations  for  the  Summer  of  1853. 
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In  comparison  with  1852,  and  with  previons  years  generally,  the  difference  of  hours  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Sunrise  and  6 a.m.  always  give  a higher 'fraction  of  saturation  than  7 a.  m.  ; 
and  the  mean  deducted  from  o,  2,  10;  and  from  sunrise  and  3 p.  m.  it  is  alwavs  greater  than  that 
from  7,  2,  9.  The  precise  measure  of  this  correction  has  not  been  determine'd 

June,  of  1853,  was  everywhere  less  humid  than  1852,  except  at  New  Orleans  ; there  its  fraction 
of  saturation  was  greater  in  1853,  distinguishing  this  point  as  reversing  the  condition  common  to 
most  other  parts  ot  the  country  for  that  month. 

July,  of  1853,  has  a higher  saturation  at  Austin,  New  Orleans,  and  Savannah  ; elsewhere  lees 
than  in  1852.  ^ 

In  August,  1853,  is  everywhere  of  higher  saturation  than  in  previous  years  ; and  the  difference 
is  greatest  at  New  Orleans. 

September,  1853,  presents  the  same  conditions  prevailing  in  August. 

October  is  not  sufficiently  observed. 
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Such  then,  are  some  of  the  direct  proofs  furnished  by  me- 
teorology, of  the  limits  and  extension  of  the  great  epidemic. 

It  is  ouly  to  be  regretted  that  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
country  does  not  supply  data  of  a similar  character,  to  make 
the  application  still  more  precise.  On  a critical  analysis  of 
these  highly  valuable  observations,  it  will  be  seen  with  what 
exact  accordance  they  correspond  with  the  variable  outbreak 
of  the  epidemic  in  every  part  of  this  extended  region.  In  | 

, T Clreat  heat 

every  instance  where  the  facts  are  known  great  heat  and  high  l, , , 

saturation  were  the  predominant  conditions  for  the  preva- raIon  always 

lence  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  often  remarked  that  ‘‘the prelent 

return  of  these  conditions  re-produced  the  fever  two  or  three  ' 

times."  Can  proof  be  made  stronger  I It  will  be  thus  seen 

how  truthfully  and  philosophically  this  explanation  comes  in 

to  substitute  itself  for  that  most  unsatisfactory  and  barba- 


rous one  of  contagion,  sundering,  so  far  as  it  extends  its 
creed,  every  tie  that  binds  man  to  man,  as  we  have  unfortu- 
nately found  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances  during  the  last 
season  in  the  interior,  not  in  this  city,  where  the  doctrine  is  en- 
tirely new.  The  inhumanity  of  that  attribution  is  only  equaled 
by  its  folly.  If  yellow  fever  is  contagious,  it  is  a law  of  the 
disease,  this  it  must  carry  into  all  places,  and  under  all  cir- Whyimpossi" 
cumstances  (like  small  pox.)  A “ contingent  contagion  ’’  is 
a medical  misnomer,  is  void  of  a precedent,  and  has  no  par-  a°  °US’ 
allel  in  the  annals  of  the  science.  Every  device  has  been 
resorted  to  in  the  way  of  experiment  to  show  the  contagious 
quality  of  yellow  fever,  if  any  existed,  but  have  all  signally 
failed.  That  it  may  be  infectious  under  certain  circumstan- To  what  6x- 
ces,  is  admitting  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  caused  by  7VI-  tent  infectiou* 
pure  air , and  that  this  air  can  be  carried  in  the  hold  of  a 
vessel,  or  any  similar  mode,  by  which  the  air  of  one  place  is 
conveyed  to  another,  or  even  through  clothing,  (in  some  spe- 
cial cases  and  to  a very  limited  extent,)  is  not  denied. 

Where  the  above  conditions  are  present  in  a sickly  season  or 
district,  it  sometimes  requires  but  a slight  addition  for  the 
development  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  apparently  furnished 
occasionally,  by  the  arrival  of  cases,  or  vessels,  or  goods. 
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with  the  poisonous  or  infectious  air  ; but  it  is  not  a result  of 
secretory  action,  as  all  the  contagions  unquestionably  are. 
This  susceptibility  of  conveyance  or  transportability,  exists, 
to  a very  limited  extent,  and  only  when  the  causes  giving 
origin  to  the  disease  are  more  than  usually  malignant, 
and  are  only  propagated  in  a kindred  or  congenial  atmos- 
phere. These  views  have  thousands  of  times  been  proved  by 
our  constant  expei  ience  here  for  more  than  half  a century , and 
such,  I deem  it,  is  the  general  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  profession  South,  during  that  long  period,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  and  those  mostly  of  the  last  year. 


What  is  con- 
tagion. 


Infection  is  not  a personal  quality — it  applies  to  vitiated 
infection  not  air  from  whatever  cause  proceeding.  It  is  the  product,  not 
personal.  the  producer.  It  is  the  rem.  How  is  it  when  we  approach 
so  near  as  to  causation — to  the  thing — the  principle — in  any 
of  the  generally  acknowledged  contagious  diseases'?  In 
small  pox  the  smallest  appreciable  amount  of  secreted  matter 
inserted  into  the  body,  at  once  and  always  produces  the  dis- 
ease, and  all  these  contagions  have  a peculiar  secretion  as  a 
product  of  the  disease , which  by  its  specific  action  on  the  sys- 
tem, re-produces  itself  and  thus  propagates  the  malady.  Is 
that  the  case  in  yellow  fever  ? All  the  secretions  and  products 
Yellow  fever  of  the  disease  have  been  over  and  over  again  inoculated  into 
not  conta-  susceptible  bodies.  Even  black  vomit  itself  has  been  tried 
in  every  way,  and  all  with  impunity.  They  have  been  slept 
with,  clothes  used,  all  with  the  same  result,  and  this  would 
ever  be  the  case,  unless  there  should  happen  to  be  present 
an  epidemic,  or  foul , or  kindred  atmosphere  ! itbout  then, 
this  localising  condition,  the  congenial  materials,  the  disease 
does  not  spread.  If  it  is  not  contagious,  and  it  has  never 
been  found  apparently  so  in  this  country  before,  then  there  are 
existing  independent  circumstances  that,  account  even  for  the 
How  appa‘ seemingly  contagious  quality,  and  this  proves  the  existence  of 
rentiy  t0>  “-  epidemic  atmosphere  or  epidemic  meteoration,  and  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  out  of  its  usual  bounds 
is  proof  positive  of  the  existence  of  that  epidemic  atmosphere, 
and  its  prevalence  and  limits  are  bounded  by  it. 

Such  high  authorities  as  Drs.  Haygartb,  Percival,  Perrier 


gious. 


plained. 
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Carmichael  Smith,  Currie,  Russell,  Roberts,  Arnott,  Christison, 
and  others  in  England,  deny  that  exhalations  from  the  living 
body  are  capable  of  permanent  suspension  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  that  they  c®n  be  conveyed,  unchanged,  through  pure  air  to 
great  distances.  They  regard  it  as  established  by  an  indubita- 
ble body  of  evidence,  that  the  moment  these  exhalations  come  No  exhalation 
in  contact  with  the  external  atmosphere,  they  are  diffused  from  human 
through  it;  that  by  such  diffusion,  their  infectious  properties  are  bodies  of  p«- 
destroved,  and  that,  though  when  pent  up  in  close  unventilated  manent  sus- 
rooms  or  filthy  ships  they  may  acquire  some  degree  of  perma- pension  in  th* 
nence,  much  concentration  and  virulence,  yet,  when  they  once  atraos*>bere. 
pass  into  the  ocean  of  air,  they  disappear  as  a drop  of  rain  in 
the  ocean  ot  water.  These  authorities,  view  the  property  thus 
possessed  by  air  to  neutralize  and  destroy  these  exhalations,  as  a 
provision  of  nature  for  our  well-being. 

It  was  further  observed  that  if  the  emanations  thrown  off 

from  the  living  body  formed  permanent  and  powerful  poisons, 

and  if  this  were  capable  of  being  conveyed,  unchanged,  to  great Con  0<Iuences 
,•  . . f ’ 6 onhumanin- 

distances,  we  should  be  able  to  live  only  m solitude;  we  could 

. ,,,  . , , tercourse,  if 

not  meet  m society,  for  we  should  poison  each  other;  the  first 

, h permanent. 

symptom  ot  illness  would  be  the  signal  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  sick,  and  we  should  be  compelled  by  a due  regard  to  self Forbid  hn_ 
preservation,  to  withhold  from  persons  afflicted  with  disease, man  inter_ 
every  degree  of  assistance  that  required  personal  attendance.  course- 

But  our  physical  is  in  harmony  with  our  social  constitution, 
and  not  in  contradiction  to  it.  The  necessity  of  intercourse 
between  all  the  members  of  the  human  family  is  one  of  the 
moral  exigences  of  our  race.  The  policy  of  encouraging,  facil- 
itating and  fostering  that  intercourse  among  all  the  nations  of„, 

,,  , . . ° Physical  in 

tne  earth  is  one  of  the  impressive  distinctions  of  our  age. , 
iiut  it  it  be  true  that  plague  and  pestilence  are  capable  ofsociaI  con8ti- 
being  imported  from  country  to  country,  carrying  devastation  tmion 
in  their  course,  and  that  this  calamity  may  be  prevented  and 
can  only  be  prevented  by  placing  periodical  barriers  between 
one  nation  and  another,  so  as  effectually  to  obstruct  that  inter- 
course, then  there  is  a contradiction  between  the  necessities  and 
obligations  of  the  human  family,  and  the  physical  laws  of  their 
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It  is  as  true  in  physic  as  in  other  sciences,  that  “there  are 
more  false  facts  than  false  theories,  ” and  the  alarm  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  last  year,  was  sufficient  and  did  clothe  this  disease 
with  qualities  susceptible  of  explanation,  much  more  satisfacto- 
No  twooppo-  ry,  0f  universal  application,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  reason, 
sue  iact*  In science  and  philanthropy.  There  can  be  no  two  opposite  facts 
in  nature,  although  it  may  be  very  difficult  sometimes  to  ascer- 
tain and  establish  the  true  one.  Whenever  this  difficulty  occurs 
we  must  apply  to  general  principles  for  explanation,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  and  well  known  causes,  circumstances, 
condition,  and  analogies,  existing  or  applicable. 

Difference  be-  Another  ground  of  error  existed  in  confounding  an  epidemic 
tween  an  epi- with  an  endemic.  The  difference  does  not  exist  merely  in  a 
demic  and  an  greater  prevalence  over  a wider  space  of  the  former,  but  in  a 
endemic.  greater  intensity  of  the  materies  morhi.  An  epidemic  is  a 
wide  pervading  disease,  one  of  whose  constituents  being  atmos- 
w hat  fa  anpheric,  and  therefore  diffusive,  influences  the  type  of  prevailing 
epidemic.  febrile  maladies,  and  furnishes  to  them  a uniformity  of  livery, 
and  this  will  doubtless  aid  in  the  explanation  why  so  many 
creoles  have  been  affected  with  a fever,  having  so  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  yellow  fever  last  year,  and  especially  with 
children,  who  are  so  much  more  susceptible  to  prevailing  mala- 
dies than  adults.  During  the  existence  of  an  endemic  fever , 
this  does  not  take  place,  although  equally  and  similarly  exposed. 
The  very  idea  of  transporting  an  epidemic , which  is  mainly 
atmospherical,  from  one  country  or  locality  to  another,  is  an 
absurdity  upon  its  faee.  The  very  statement  of  the  proposition, 
is  its  own  refutation  with  intelligent  and  thinking  men.  It  is 
little  less  than  arrogating  an  attribute  of  omnipotence. 

The  important  practical  deduction  resulting  from  this,  is,  that 
Praotioai  de-  an  epidemic  cannot  he  imported.  The  principle  is  very  clear, 
duetion.  The  facts  are  in  exact  accordance.  Humboldt  has  long  since 
shown,  that,  although  yellow  fever  prevailed  among  the  newly 
p f f arrived  every  year  at  Yera  Cruz,  it  never  prevailed  epidemically 

Humboldt  there  between  1776  and  1794,  although  the  intercourse  with 

Havana  and  other  places,  where  the  disease  continued  to  pre- 
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vail,  was  quite  free.  If  a case  of  yellow  fever  proceeding  from 
a locality  where  the  epidemic  prevails  is  conveyed  to  another, 
where  it  does  not,  it  must  terminate  with  the  case,  as  has  been 
eminently  illustrated  this  last  year,  on  the  various  marginal 
limits  of  the  epidemic.  This  proof  of  epidemic  influence  is 
shown  by  pointing  out  these  limits,  and  here  it  is  known  mainly  No  where 
by  its  wanting  those  evidences  of  its  existence  which  proved  itseVe"  appa' 
presence  in  others.  Professor  Blodget’s  interesting  communi-  ^ C<m'a' 
cation  has  shown,  that  the  principal  atmospherical  constituents  where  the  ep_ 
consisted  in  a high  saturation , with  elevated  temperature.  Now,  idemic  princi- 
in  these  places  where  this  epidemic  showed  itself,  and  not  having  Pie  was  pre- 
the  power  of  spreading , there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  these 8ent- 
existed,  or  only  one  existed.  For  instance,  at  Memphis , about  A 
two  hundred  miles  above  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  many  cases,  phis, 
(upwards  of  sixty,)  were  carried,  but  with  the  freest  intercourse, 
public  as  well  as  private,  the  disease  did  not  spread.  The  place 
was  far  from  clean,  but  there  is  no  proof  either  of  high  satura- 
tion or  elevated  temperature. 

At  Bladon  Springs,  Ala.,  where  the  sick  were  taken  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  there  existed  the  most  unlimited  commu-  . , 

nication  with  all,  yet  it  did  not  spread,  and  there  was  exhibited  sPrmgs. 
no  evidence  of  the  two  conditions  required,  or  either  of  them. 

At  Clinton,  near  "Vicksburg,  the  same  thing  happened  ; there  At  Clinton, 
was  the  most  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  ‘‘infected  spots,” 
persons,  and  goods,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  epidemic 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

At  Cahawba , Ala.,  about  ten  miles  from  Selma,  where  it  AtCahawba. 
prevailed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  between  which  places  there 
was  constant  uninterrupted  intercourse,  the  disease,  although 
freely  brought  there,  did  not  spread,  but  terminated  with  the 
individual  cases.  There  existed  nothing  unusual  in  the  seasons. 

At  Black  River,  Concordia  Parish,  many  cases  of  yellow  fe-  AtBlack Riv_ 
ver  were  carried,  but  it  did  not  spread.  Precisely  the  same  oc-  Pt.  ciair, 
curred  at  Waterproof,  Tensas  Parish,  where  many  cases  were  Holly  Wood, 
rough t and  terminated  without  extending  the  disease.  A likean(i 
result  was  noted  at  Point  Clair „ at  Holly  Wood  and  at  Gaines-'™*- 
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ville , and  many  other  places,  including  our  watering  places,  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  season,  when,  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  precedingly  mentioned  conditions,  the  disease  became 
developed. 

Proof  at  Trin-  At  Trinity , La.,  a rather  remarkable  instance  was  furnbhed 
ity,  La.  of  loth  conditions  beiny  required  for  effect , for  saw-dust  was  used 
to  fill  up  low  places  in  the  streets,  and  even  the  earth  dug  from  a 
foundation  for  a warehouse,  was  spread  upon  the  streets ; but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  other  condition , 
extreme  heat,  direct  (radiation)  or  indirect,  or  proof  of  unusual 
moisture  by  hygrometric  tests.  On  the  contrary,  no  epidemic 
influence  noted  on  the  fruit,  “which  were  fine  and  healthy; 
musquetoes  not  so  troublesome  as  usual ; mould  less  than  com- 
mon,” (proof  of  dry  air  ;)  no  disease  or  fatality  observed  among 
animals.”  “ Many  cases  of  fever  brought  here,  and  ended 
without  propagation,  and  no  precaution  used.”* 

At  Porters-  At  Portersville,  where  several  hundred  people  were  assem- 
viUe,  cases  not  bled,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  inclosure,  no  cases 
extend.  occurred,  although  five  imported  cases  were  brought  in,  nursed 
by  different  persons,  and  two  died  with  black  vomit.  The  dis- 
ease did  not  extend. | 

During  the  existence  of  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  at  Rio, 
in  Rio.  many  persons  were  carried  to  towns  at  some  leagues  di  tance, 
Puerto  Cabei-  but  in  no  case  did  it  spread.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Guayaquil.  The  epidemic 
atmosphere  did  not  extend  to  them,  and  consequently  the  other 
condition  was  wanting. 

This  description  of  cases,  circumstances,  and  results,  could  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  not  only  this  year,  but  every  year  of  the 
existence  of  yellow  fever,  either  here  or  in  foreign  countries. 

The  explanation  is  so  obvious,  on  the  principles  to  be  presently 
laid  down  in  this  Report,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  antici- 
pate them  here.  One  of  the  conditions  deemed  essential 
for  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  disease  is  wanting  ; either  the 
terrene  or  meteorological.  The  cases  above  given,  shotv  that 

*Frora  our  intelligent  coramunicaBt,  Dr.  Kilpatrick.  *I>r.  Moore. 


lo. 


Gayaquil. 


The  cause  of 
non-commu 
nication  or  ex- 
tension. 
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the  epidemic  atmosphere  was  not  present,  and  the  disease  did 
not  spread.  Again,  a sudden  change  in  the  weather  occurs,  the 
yellow  fever  is  arrested ; multitudes  of  fresh  unacclimated 
people  (as  we  have  often  witnessed)  rush  into  the  city,  and 
become  exposed  to  the  very  foci  where  it  was  lately  so  malignant, 
yet  not  a case  occurs.  The  meteorological  condition  is  wanting. 

But,  if  the  weather  again  becomes  hot  and  moist,  with  high 
radiation,  the  disease  is  certain  to  become  resuscitated.  Again, 
the  cause  why  cholera  passes  over  one  town  or  plantation  and 
seizes  on  the  next,  is  evidently  owing,  according  to  the  most  sat- 
isfactory experience  in  England,  and  what  has  been  knjwn  to 
follow  the  disease  here  since  1832,  in  the  difference  in  the  ter- 
rene or  localising  conditions,  (filth,  disturbance  of  soil,  &c.,) 
and  the  atmospherical  being,  or  not,  in  unison. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  the  fever  of  18f>3  was  different 
from  any  fever  with  which  this  city  had  been  inflicted  here- 
tofore, and  therefore  must  have  been  “ imported  ” from  the 
West  Indies,  Rio  Janeiro,  Africa,  “ Nova  Zembla,”  or  God 
knows  where.  This  has  proceeded  from  a patriotic,  but 
mistaken  impulse,  which  is  pretty  universal,  as  well  among  Fever  the 
savages,  as  those  more  civilized,  viz:  never  to  acknowledge  sameas*nfor- 
the  patermty  of  a pestilence!  Nevertheless,  the  sober mer ycar8- 
dictates  of  truth,  still  more  unyielding  and  inflexible  than 
those  feelings,  compels  the  acknowledgement,  painful  as  it 
is,  that  the  late  epidemic  first  commenced  in  this  city.  I 
have  shown  the  folly  of  ascribing  its  origin  to  any  foreign 
source,  and  that  the  appearance  and  symptomsof  the  fever,  did 
not  run  precisely  parallel  with  the  yellow  fever  of  every 
jear,  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  No  practical 
man  will  say  he  ever  met  with  them,  precisely  similar  in 
type  and  symptoms,  at  every  point,  in  any  series  of  consecu- 
tive years.  There  has  been  left  some  chasm  in  the  similitude, 
some  inequality  in  the  morbid  excitement.  At  one  season, 
the  head  will  be  the  more  prominent  point  of  attack,  or 
onus  of  the  disease  ; at  another,  the  stomach  ; at  another 
the  spinal  system,  die.,  &c.,  giving  rise  to  different  theories 
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as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  requiring  a modification 
Each  have  0f  treatment;  now  blood-letting,  to  a great  extent,  general 
their  type».  flg  we]j  a8  as  in  the  epidemic  of  1833,  requiring  only 

local  in  that  of  1839,  bearing  neither  in  that  of  1841;  not 
admitting  the  general,  and  requiring  much  discrimination  in 
the  local  detraction  of  blood,  last  year,  (in  my  judgment,; 
and  in  all  very  little  medicine.  These  peculiarities  are 
probably  produced  by  variations  in  the  remote  cause,  and 
the  different  conditions  of  the  individual.  Such  is  just  the 
experience  in  other  American  cities.  I think  it  is  less  so  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  greater  uniformity  of  climate  and 
condition  there.  Such,  too,  is  the  result  of  the  experience 
in  other  diseases. 

All  epidemics,  as  all  other  diseases,  must  have  a beginning, 
a starting  point.  That  point  will  be  in  whatever  part  ot  a 
city  or  country,  in  which  the  localising  causes  shah  exist  in 
Although  an  the  greatest  excess,  (as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out. ) This 
epidemic  at-^  been  c]ear]y  deraonstrated,  by  an  examination  into  this 
mospheremay  .q  England>  where  it  has  been  made  evident  that 

prevail  d.s-  ^ epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere  exists  over  the 

veioped where  whole  country,  the  disease  will  only  he  developed  where  there 
localising  exists  also,  in  more  or  less  intensity , the  localising  conditions 
conditions  of  0f  filth,  moisture,  stagnant  air,  &c.,  (to  constitute  the  perfect 
cith,  &c.  combination.)  The  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  has,  most  strongly  corroborated  these 
valuable  facts,  and  in  almost  every  place,  which  the\  weie 
enabled  to  examine  personally,  the  causes  lor  the  localization 
were  made  apparent  enough,  and  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. Could  this  Commission  have  been  enabled  to  carry 
out  the  examinations  they  intended,  the  public  would  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  a still  larger  body  of  most  valu- 
able facts,  to  form  the  basis  of  future  legislation,  in  this  most 
important  sanitary  movement. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Two  agents  essential  to  produce  an  epidemic — Atmospheric  and 
Terrene — Climate  what  ? How  far  heat  is  productive  of  yel- 
low fever — Regular  progress  of  from  the  South — Yellow  fever 
zone — Limits  of  the  epidemic  of  1853 — On  what  dependent— 
Geographical  limits  of  fever — Humidity  important  element  in 
climate — Quantity  of  rain  not  sufficient  evidence  of  it — Error 
of  Darby  in  relation  to  the  dryness  of  this  climate — Moisture 
essential  to  yellow  fever — The  great  causes  of  our  moisture — 
Radiation — “ Yellow  fever  weather  ” — Radiation  of  different 
climates — Winds — Amount  of  moisture  in  each  at  New 
Orleans. 

Having  already  shown  proofs  of  the  general  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  epidemic,  of  its  influencing  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  of  its  extension  by  atmospheric  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  of  the  practical  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  its  im- 
portation, I now  proceed  in  more  detail  to  specify,  if  not  the 
precise  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  what  will  answer 
just  as  well  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  existence , and,  fortunately  for  us,  they  can  be  measurably, 
if  not  entirely  controlled. 

Pestilences  have,  even  to  this  day,  been  considered  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature  ; and  viewing  a disease  as  an  epidemic  was 
deemed  a sufficient  answer  to  all  inquiries  in  relation  to  its  cause 
or  nature.  This  does  not  satisfy  the  exactions  of  modern  science 
any  more  than  it  does  of  the  causes  of  tempests,  storms,  earth- 
quakes, famine,  and  other  instruments  of  destruction  to  man- 

■j.,  _ _ opinion  of 

Kind.  As  men  were  unacquainted  with  their  causes  or  laws,  pestilence! 

they  were  denominated  “ accidental,”  although,  all  intelligent 

men  now  know  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  “chance” in 

the  government  of  the  world,  but  that  there  must  be  causes 

and  laws  of  action,  if  we  could  only  find  them  out,  which  is 

both  our  duty  and  interest.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  b 

attempted  to  analyze  the  meteorological  constituents,  as  far  as  . 

our  means  extended ; and  as  it  was  clearly  evident  that  these  nnder  iawB. 

alone  were  not  sufficient,  other  causes  were  sought  out,  and  it 

was  soon  clearly  apparent,  from  the  facts  before  us,  from  long' 
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experience,  from  analogy,  and  from  the  records  of  history,  that 
filth,  impurities  of  all  kinds,  disturbances  of  the  soil,  all  com- 
bined in  what  I have  denominated  terrene,  formed  an  essential 
and  indispensable  link  in  constituting  a pestilential  or  epidemic 
atmosphere. 

Epidemics  have  been  denominated  the  “ shears  of  fate,”  the 
singular  propriety  of  which  I will  demonstrate  by  interpreting 
one  blade  to  consist  of  the  meteorological  condition  and  the  other 
the  terrene,  or  local  vitiations  to  give  it  life,  impart  intensity, 
and  produce  development.  Both  are  indispensable  for  efficiency. 
Hence  then,  the  very  natural  division  into 
1st.  Meteorological ; and 
2d.  Terrene ; 

neither  of  which  alone  is  competent  to  the  production  of 
yellow  fever ; the  first  is  not  a simple  but  compound  condition, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  second  may  be  also.  I do  not 
propose  to  examine  into  it  in  this  Report. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  necessary  ingredients  that  con- 
. . stitutes  the  danger,  that  forms  the  poison  and  produces  the  ele- 

in  their  com-  o ’ i A 

bination.  ment  of  destruction.  Let  us  consider  these  separately,  analyze 
them,  see  what  power  we  have  over  them,  so  as  to  prevent  that 
union  which  is  so  fatal. 

First,  of  the  meteorological  : the  meteorology  of  a city,  dis- 
trict or  country,  may,  without  any  great  violence  to  truth,  be 
„ , denominated  the  climate  of  that  city,  &e.  Its  climate  deter- 

ogy  is  the  oli-  m’nes  the  character  of  its  diseases,  from  its  influence  on  the 
mate  of  a great  law  of  causation,  and  with  reference  to  the  great  principle 
country.  of  prevention,  that  is,  sanitary  measures,  it  is  almost  equally 
important.  The  very  idea  of  attempting  to  influence  these 
without  a knowledge  of  its  great  principles  to  pilot  and  to  guide 
us,  is  but  groping  like  the  blind  Cyclops  in  the  dark.  This 
is  so  well  understood  by  every  scientific  as  well  as  unscientific 
man,  that  there  is  no  description  of  any  epidemic  fever  on 
record,  of  any  note,  in  which  there  is  not  constant  reference 
to  the  condition  and  changes  of  the  weather  as  producing  or 
influencing  the  disease.  The  testimony  is  overwhelming : in 


The  danger  ia 
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no  postulate  in  medicine  is  there  less  dispute ; all  practical  men 
yield  it  their  prompt  credence. 


Temperature  has  been  very  properly  supposed  to  have  much  to  Hieh  ten,Per- 
do  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  yellow  fever  zone  ature  °‘  cer~ 
proper,  is  restricted  to  limits  where  the  temperature  at  midday,  durat,ou 

j ■ . . . _ , _ , . J ’ essential. 

during  the  months  ot  June  and  July  is  not  less  than  79°,  and  that 

the  extent  and  malignancy  of  the  disease  is  often  in  proportion  to 

the  extent  in  which  it  shall  exceed  that  height  where  the  other  in  Phiiadei- 

causes  concur  in  a similar  degree.  That  has  been  applied  to  the  phia. 

region  as  far  North  as  Philadelphia  very  successfully,  even  during 

the  last  summer.  It  will  not  apply  here  with  the  same  exactitude, 

because  our  temperature  at  midday  is  always  above  that  point  at 

that  hour  from  the  month  of  May  to  the  month  of  September  ~ 

. , _ r ) Temperature 

nor  is  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  in  the  proportion  that  it  preCedmg  an 
shall  exceed  that  height  here.  The  average  temperature  at  epidemic  at 
midday  ot  May  and  J une  preceding  our  epidemics  has  rarely  New  Orleans, 
been  81°88,  and  during  the  three  epidemic  months  at  the  same  and  durins '*• 
period  83°75.  The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  day  for 
the  three  months  has  been  79°51.  It  rarely  reaches  as  high  aIn  Spain' 
degree  as  90°  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day.  M.  Arejula,  a 
Spanish  physician  and  writer  of  eminence,  says  that  under  23o 
Reaumur  (82  Fahrenheit)  it  does  not  appear  in  Spain  (I  think.) 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  appears  when  the  thermometer  is  at  77°.  At  Rio. 

It  is  not  a disease  requiring  the  highest  temperature  for  its  de- 

. . ° a Above90deg. 

velopment ; indeed,  I conceive  this  (or  above  90°)  rather  unfa- 100 hlgh t0 fa_ 
vorable  to  its  origination.  The  accompaniment  of  great  hu-vor  its  Pro- 
midity  being  essential,  and  with  precipitation  the  temperature  auction. 


at  once  falls.  The  average  tropical  temperature  of  80°  of  con- 

• ^ Hence  it.  does 

siderable  duration,  with  great  humidity,  isdoubtless  essential  tonot  exiat  in 
its  elimination  here  and  South  of  us.  lu  Africa  and  the  East  In-  Africa  and 
dies,  a much  higher  temperature  and  higher  combination  may  East  indies, 
be  the  cause  of  its  non-existence  among  them.  So,  on  the  con- 

. ° Temperature 

trar}',  a temperature  above  80°  is  fatal  to  the  plague ! And  ^ for 
thus,  also,  a temperature  from  30°  to  50°  develops  (with  other  u,e  „iague. 
circumstances,  as  in  the  other  instances)  the  typhus  gravior.  Be-  Do.  fortyphm 
low  t\i\$ fever  does  not  occur  at  all.  Such  are  the  meteorolog*  emvior. 
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ical  limits  of  these  great  types  of  disease;  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  different  climates  and  distant  countries,  the 
avenue  through  which  one-sixth  (it  is  computed)  of  those  who 
annually  fall  victims  to  disease  reach  the  shores  of  time. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  influence  of  temperature  in  the 


Temperature 
alone  not  suf- 
ficient. 


production  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  not  at  all  attempted  to  support 
an  opinion,  which,  no  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject, 
believes,  that  elevated  temperature  alone  produces  it,  for  were 
that  the  case,  it  would  appear  annually  in  regions  far  North  of 
us,  where  it  is  for  long  lapses  of  time  an  entire  stranger ; for 
we  know,  that  extremes  of  summer  temperature,  so  far  from 


declining  in  proportion  to  increase  of  latitude,  is  just  the  reverse 
(for  a certain  time)  and  that  our  extreme  heat  here,  is  rarely 
equal  to  what  it  is  very  far  North  of  us.  Temperature,  then, 
y-eilow  fever  ig  only.  o)M  of  the  elementary  agents  to  aid  in  giving  birth  and 
commen  e , [0  oul-  formidable  foe.  The  same  may  be  said  in  rela- 

regnlarly  from  J ....  ' „ 0 ,, 

o . , tion  to  its  decline  or  extinction.  As  it  commences  usually  bourn 

proceeds  reg- of  us,  (in  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  Mexico,)  on  an 
uiariy  North,  average  (one  year  with  another)  at  least  two  months  in  advance 
or  about  May,  so  it  retires  that  much  earlier,  and  being  a fever 
whose  ordinary  duration  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  usually 
terminates,  when  with  us,  it  is  at  its  maximum  intensity.  The 
same  principle  will  apply  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  the 
regions  North  of  us.  Temperature  then,  although  a certain 
range  and  duration , is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  origin,  is  not 
indispensable  (or  has  little  to  do)  for  its  continuance,  far  South 
of  us  it  becomes  extinct  while  this  high  range  continues — ceases 
here  usually  before  frost,  (the  supposed  great  extinguisher,)  or 
continues  sometime  after  its  occurrence,  and  particularly  has 
this  been  the  case  last  year  and  more  especially  in  several  parts 
of  the  Southwestern  States. 

The  farthest  North  the  epidemic  atmosphere  extended  the 
Limits  of  epi-  last  season  has  been  at  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  about  33°  50’  North, 
demic  in  1853.  an{j  from  Tampa  in  Florida,  to  Brownsville  iu  Texas,  in  latitude 
25.50.  The  yellow  fever  zone,  so  often  varying,  now  extends 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Charleston,  and  from  Barbadoes  to  Vera 
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Cruz.  Commencing  at  Rio,  in  January,  it  proceeds  after  reach- 
ing its  acme,  gradually  North,  reaching  the  Northern  coast  ofPeriod8  ofitil 
South  America,  in  April  and  May,  and  the  West  Indies  and  appearancein 
Vera  Cruz,  in  May  and  June,  it  arrives  here  usually  the  latter  dlrterent 
part  of  July,  and  does  not  usually  reach  its  Northern  limit 
until  some  time  in  August  and  September.  In  this  mere  his- 
torical statement,  of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  implied 
that  the  yellow  fever  is  imported  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
in  this  regular  gradation,  but  merely  that  the  physical  changes 
inviting  and  producing  its  development  becomes  evolved  as  the 
season  advances. 

Among  these  changes  it  is  not  intended  to  be  understood 
that  its  prevalence  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  existing ; 
there  are  other  circumstances  that  influence  its  production, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which,  in  the  deadly  combina- 
tion, is  the  presence  of  high  saturation.  This  is  amply  and 
beautifully  illustrated  in  Prof.  Blodget’s  interesting  communi-  Another  din- 
cation  in  another  page — where  high  temperature  long  existed  proof  of  con- 
with  entire  salubrity,  but  as  soon  as  great  humidity  was  super- tagion- 
added,  the  fever  was  at  once  developed.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
why  this  two-fold  combination  should  be  essential,  but  in  all 
climatural  and  endemic  fevers,  and  this  is  essentially  one,  this 
double  constituency  is  a sine  qua  non.  This  then  is  another 
proof  that  removes  it  from  the  category  of  contagious  maladies, 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  such  contingencies. 

The  zone,  as  now  existing,  is  different  from  what  it  was  for- 
merly, although  the  temperature  is  about  the  same,  the  local-  °n  what  lha 
ismg  conditions  so  much  under  the  control  of  sanitary  measures, 

, ii*  j ■ zone  depends, 

have,  no  doubt,  influenced  it  much.  Climate  (that  is,  its  power  mainly 
of  affecting  our  race)  is  very  much  under  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances, heat,  moisture,  dryness,  its  main  ingredients,  can  be 
much  altered  (as  we  shall  see  by-and-bye,)  our  mode  of  living 
also  influences  it.  If  then,  we  can  influence  healthy  actions,  I 
know  no  reason  why  morbid  actions  should  not  also  be  influ- 
enced. In  fact,  we  know  that  they  may  be,  for  I myself  have  re- 
marked it,  in  the  various  changes  this  country  has  undergone, 
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during  ray  long  residence  in  it.  It  is  as  important  as  interesting 
to  us,  to  know  why  the  yellow  fever  should  prevail  in  Brazil  for 
the  first  time  in  1849—50.  It  has  heretofore  been  the  healthiest 
tropical  city  in  the  world,  and  now  we  hear  of  its  first  advent 
in  Chili  and  Peru,  (March.  1854,)  and  in  Guayaquil  in  1853; 
nor  has  cholera  in  all  its  destructive  diffusiveness  ever  been 
known  to  have  overstepped  the  equator. 

The  limits  within  which  yellow  fever  may  occur  spontaneously, 
(the  yellow  fever  zone  proper)  is  a subject  of  deep  interest  to 
us,  and  the  more  so,  if  this  can  be  influenced,  and  averted  as  I 
believe  it  can,  by  the  power  of  man.  In  the  latter  period  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  earlier  decades  of  this,  it  was  common, 
almost  annually,  in  some  cities,  as  far  North  as  latitude  40°. 
The  ground  is  now  assumed,  and  will  be  hereafter  supported  in 
this  report,  that  the  immunity  now  enjoyed  by  them,  has  resulted 
from  no  change  of  climate,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  inhabi- 
ti.nts,  (technically  considered,)  but  has  arisen  from  the  applicar 
tion  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations.  My  own 
opinion  has  been  long  since  given,*  that  yellow  fever  is  gradually 
blending  itself  hers  with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  climate  and 
season.  Even  during  last  year,  many  cases  (at  least  a dozen)  in 
my  own  practice,  during  the  raging  of  the  epidemic,  where  the  dis- 
tinction and  unequivocal  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  where  this  exact  type  occurred  in  the  same  individ- 
uals in  a former  year,  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  The 
bilious  autumnal  fevers  of  this  country  not  unfrequently  put 
on  the  yellow  fever  type  (haemorrhage,  yellowness,  black  vomit) 
when  the  causes  productive  of  these  are  much  concentrated, 
that  is,  when  the  two  conditions  exist  in  a high  degree ; the  same 
occurs  in  the  tierras  calientes  (the  low  level  region)  of  Mexico 
and  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  South  America — as  near 
Guayaquil,  and  in  the  West  Indias,  as  at  Barbadoes,  where  they 
suffered  nearly  as  much,  as  iu  the  towns,  and  where  the  negroes 
suffered,  for  the  first  time  from  it;  and  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever,  occasionally  sweep  through  those  countries,  as  it  has 
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through  this,  last  year,  showing  most  conclusively,  that  when 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  yellow  fever,  exist  in  an  exaggera- 
ted degree,  an  epidemic  is  the  result,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, and  that  a sufficient  amount  can  be  accumulated  to  produce 
an  endemic  fever  in  a locality  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  yel- 
low fever  region,  we  well  know,  ti’om  what  has  occurred  at 
Gallipolis,  in  Ohio,  in  1796,  and  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in 
1823,  if  not  in  Louisville,  in  1822. 

These  changes  ot  the  types  of  disease,  is  no  more  remarkable 
than  that  different  countries  should  be  subject  to  different  mala-  rs°rs  ° 
dies.  For  three  or  four  years  preceding  the  first  occurrence lhe  fe 
ot  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  Rio,  in  the  winter  of  1849-’50, 
there  had  been  a gradual  change  in  the  types  of  fever  of  that 
country,  with  an  occasional  case  of  unequivocal  yellow  fever  (as 
recognized  by  those  who  had  been  familiar  with  it,)  until  its 
final  development  into  a disastrous  epidemic.  Coincident  and 
cotemporaneous  with  this  great  change  in  the  diseases  of  the 
countiy,  were  proofs  “ that  the  broad  features  of  the  climate  of 
Brazil  had  altered  strangely,  old  residents  declaring  that  the 
seasons  were  no  longer  such  as  they  remember  them  to  have  gimultaneon< 
been,”*  all  acknowledged  an  unusual  state  of  the  atmosphere  ^TiTc' 
existed,  a remarkable  absence  of  the  usual  thunder  storms,  changes, 
which  w ere  daily,  at  a certain  hour,  during  the  summer  season,  a 
prevalence  of  winds  from  an  unusual  quarter,  (the  Northeast) 
besides  other  unknown  but  acknowledged  changes.  These  less 
tangible  variations  have  not  been  noted,  or  observed,  nor  do  we 
yet  know  of  the  presence  there  of  a faithful  notary  of  science, 
to  record  those  important  conditions  that  instrumental  observa- 
tion can  alone  render  valuable. 

Another  impressive  instance  of  the  effects  of  climatic  changes 
in  the  production  of  disease  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Blair  in  his 
recent  valuable  work  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Demarara.  Here, 
as  in  Brazil,  it  was  noted  that  whenever  the  diseases  varied  or  Di8ea.e. 
changed,  they  were  usually  preceded  by  some  variation  in  the  change  with 
climatic  condition.  1 bus  in  Demarara  preceding  the  long  the  climate. 


*Dr.  Pennell. 
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fluenced b y 


continued  epidemic  beginning  in  1837,  it  was  noted  and  even 

the  “planters  observed  that  the  climate  had  changed.  1 he  date 
of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  two  rainy  seasons 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  or  prognosticated  with  the  same 
precision  as  formerly.  Land  winds  prevail  in  the  rainy  season, 
during  night  and  morning  only,”  <kc.*  Such,  too,  is  the  result 
of  experience  in  all  countries — such  is  reasonable  where  meteor- 
ology is  well  understood,  and  records  are  made;  and  every 
where,  of  the  variations  in  the  climatic  condition ; there  the 
results  arising  from  them  (disease)  can  be  anticipated  and  if  we 
shall  be  unable  to  prevent,  provision  will  be  made  for  them,  and 
their  influence  modified  and  curtailed. 

Dr.  Blair  notices  that  “extreme  seasons  not  only  always 
modify  the  type  of  disease,  but  the  effects  of  treatment ; dunng 
the  depths  of  the  rainy  season,  adynamic  and  congestive  types 
are  prevalent  and  marked ; purgatives  now  do  harm ; mercury 
too  easily  salivates ; thirst  is  diminished.  There  is  increased 
action  of  the  kidneys,  there  are  local  congestions,  headaches, 
drowsiness,  sopor  coma,  watery  stools/’  These  effects  I have 
constantly  noticed  in  this  climate  for  many  years. 

That  the  laws  of  vital  action  are  influenced  by  meteorological 
conditions,  surely  we  are  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time. 
Man  learned  it  when  he  was  first  exposed  to  au  inclement  and 


fluenced  b y . - 

variable  sky,  and  has  ever  since  used  protect! ves  against  it. 

meteorologi-  J 7 


cal. 


The  foes  of  our  race,  it  is  very  true,  are  not  confined  to  these, 
but  in  the  hasty  generalizations  of  later  periods  these  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  morbific  materials  have  been 
almost  solely  attributed  to  agents  that  allow  a more  extensive 
speculation,  and  that  furnish  the  data  for  a more  prurient  imag 
ination.  It  is  the  duty  of  philosophy  to  curb  this  danger- 
ous propensity,  to  confine  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  within 
strict  limits,  and  allow  due  justice  to  all 

From  Guayaquil,  lat.  2°  15'  S.,  the  Sanitary  Commission 
First  ye  o recejve(j  the  first  recorded  evidence  known,  of  the  vellow 

fever  South  of 

the  equator  fever  having  appeared  South  of  the  Equator,  (previous  to  1849, 


*Dr.  Blair. 
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~’50-)  Wm.  Jamison  writes  us,  through  the  American 
Consul,  of  its  having  occurred  there  in  1740,  and  again  in  1842.  And  at  un- 
in the  latter  vewr  k was  fetal  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  populu- U!UB|  ht'iBl,t 
At  Aligns,  3,028  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many01' 3,0,8  feet- 


tion 


died  of  t ie  fever  contracted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Guava 
qml,  but  in  no  case  was  it  communicated  to  the  inhabitants, 
idr.  La-oaib  writes  us  from  I’arrto  Cabcllo,  through  tlm 


in  rural  dis- 


Do.  in  rural 
district*  and 
with  natives 


hnite  I States  Consul : “ We  have  instances  of  black  vomit 
earring  constantly  in  different  parts  of  the  interior  of  tint 
country  ; lately,  at  Xutrias,  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion died  of  it.  Also,  at  the  Ariigua  Valley,  in  Valencia,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  situated  nine  leagues  from  this  place, 
many  cases  occurred  among  the  ereoie  population;  especially 
young  people.  In  Cam,  ms.  five  leagues  from  Laguavra,  many 
cases  were  fatal  among-  the  creole  population.” 

, In  Barbruim*.  although  clearly  and  palpably  originating  there  n<,in  IJarl)a. 
| *rom  ^n<“1*  oai,SOR’  ’f  sn<>1)  spread  over  the  entire  Island,  and  was  do**. 
jnst  85  had  ill  tin-  rural  districts  as  iutliu  town.* 

Many  instances  were  mentioned  and  will  lie  found  in  our 
record,  of  repetition  of  attach  and  the  liability  of  those  born 
hem.  (and  not  ctf  oreole parents,  and some  that  were,  mid  m-own  ) 

~ ■'  Ce  luctioni 

were  Vftr.v  numerous,  more  no  than  lias  ever  been  noticed  before  , . ,, 

even  reaching  the  limits  of  adult  life,  and  the  dread  of  yellow  ,H„ff  with  the 
lever  began  to  be  brought  home,  and  even- experienced,  by  the prdmary  n- 

fullv  df  '•  1 6R  Ibis  has  been  ;rt ! Cl  I >1 1 1 1 1 1 . durilic  1 hf  vers  not  only 

fever,  to  the  rni  ommotl  malignity  of  the  dwanaftf  ’SJay  be  liie1'""-  but  in 
°Pinion  1 have.  !!••  vf  !v;,m  • • i isth  • trim  eii.-.  and  1 repeat,  w”irk*!0"- 

although  in  vivid  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  last  year,  that  the 
Hear  and  unequivocal  tyne  is  not  so  distinctly  manifested  in  tin* 

«la«  of  Jts  it  was  tW«Kfcy  or  rim-tv  wars  ago.  A hope  is 
entertained  in  < :i»«rl.«s}/»n,  that,  from  the  liability  to  attack  of  tlm 
more  advanced  adnJfs,  and  in  proportion  ((.this  retardation  ot 
agx  the  -e  - exists  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  our  cirouin- 
-tances  ;lre  underg  dug  a change  of  a nature  calculated  to  sustain 
the  opinion,  that  yellow  fever  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  an  en- 

I>TOm  l’-'  rtlo-g.  S.  Cun  III.  to  tin-  Sie,!t„iy  ( 'on, in j.?  ion. 

•J  I 
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demic  or  climatic  disease  among  us.”  If  this  is  true,  I know 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  apply,  also,  here.  The  hypothesis 
is  an  interesting  and  important  one.  It  is  very  certain,  that 
the  liability  to  attack  a second  or  third  time,  or  even  oftener, 
occurred  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern  cities  frequently, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  its  entire  departure  from  among 
them  ; whether  as  the  consequence  of  this  change,  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  determine.  I am  of  opinion,  that  in  former  years, 
lha  occurs  ^ was  not  [Jie  casc  with  us  ; that  in  latter  years  it  has  become 

thro*  man’s  ...  j 

more  common,  and  that  the  fever  is  becoming  more  and  more 

ft^ciicy  • j 

indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  fevers  of  the  season  and 
country.  If  with  this  we  can  lodge  the  hope  of  its  departing 
from  among  us,  or  that  the  yellow  fever  zone  is  being  removed 
further  South,  then,  I am  very  willing  to  entertain  it;  but,  I 
wish  it  distinctly  understood  as  my  conviction,  that  this  change 
of  zone,  when  once  established,  (and  man  must  have  created  it 
by  making  the  localising  conditions,)  is  determined  from  the 
exercise  of  man’s  intelligence  in  controlling  the  specific  conditions 
■upon  which  yellow  fever  depends , (upon  which  we  shall  dwell 
hereafter,)  and  not  upon  any  spontaneous  climatic  change,  or 
evidence  of  cycles  occurring,  without  some  efficient  cause. 
These  views  are  not  at  a.l  incompatible  with  preceding  observa- 
tions, in  which  climatic  changes  in  Brazil  and  Demarara  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  there.  Climatic  conditions 
are  the  predisponent,  but  without  the  localising  circumstances, 
(the  second  blade  or  “ terrene,  ”)  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  state  them,  yellow  fever  can  no  more  occur  than  it  can  in  a 
country  without  subjects. 

Without  some  considerable  elevation  of  atmospheric 
Occurrence  of  temperature,  periodical  or  autumnal  fever  does  not  occur 
fever  depen-  ap  When  it  occurs"  in  cold  and  even  in  temperate 
dent  on  tem-  c]jmateSj  jt  is  only  during  the  hot  weather,  or  towards  the 
perature.  mj(|tp0  Qf  summer;  that  a summer  temperature  of  60°  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  will 
not.  prevail  as  an  epidemic:,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
spason  falls  below  sixty-five  degrees,  and  disappears  on  the 
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succession  of  frost.*  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  great  work  upoD 
the  Diseases  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  remarks  that  the 11,1  eeo?™r>h- 
geographical  limits  of  fever  in  this  country,  are  East  the lcal 
Apalacian  Mountains,  below  the  33d°  of  North  latitude, 
beyond  which  these  mountains  do  not  extend.  Below  that 
parallel  it  has  no  Eastern  limit  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Southwest  ot  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  the  Southern 
Rocky  Mountains,  constitute  its  boundaries.  I have  found  in 
the  City  ot  Mexico,  (situated  near  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,)  continued  and  intermittent  fevers  to  con- 
stitute more  than  a sixth  part  of  the  annual  mortality.  In 
higher  latitudes,  it  ceases  in  the  great  plains  of  our  Western 
desert,  long  before  we  reach  the  mountains.  It  is  almost 
unknown,  says  he,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  V estern  boundary  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
above  the  latitude  of  37°  North.  In  the  South  it  does  not 
prevail  as  an  epidemic  beyond  the  parallel  of  44°,  and  ceases 
to  occur  periodically  about  47°.  The  actual  temperature 
here,  last  year,  is  shown  with  great  particularity  in  tables  B, 

C,  D,  T,  and  K.  I trust  there  is  no  room  for  skepticism,  then, 
to  doubt  the  power  of  temperature  in  the  production  of  fever, 
and  there  is  as  little  doubt  it  is  as  much  influenced  by  the  hv- 
groraeter  as  the  thermometer. 

Humidity  is  certainly  the  greatest  when  connected  with  a 
high  temperature,  and  is  most  influential  in  the  production  Humidity  *f- 
of  fever.  This  is  exhibited  in  table  H — showing  the  different fects  health 
mortalities  of  the  same  people,  in  the  healthy  country  0fd,fferently  m 
Holland  and  Belgium,  where  the  average  annual  temperature  dl<rerent  tem 
is  less  than  50°,  and  here,  where  it  is  upwards  of  67°,  with  an  perMare‘' 
average  dew  point  of  less  than  43°,  and  here  where  it  is  near 
02°,  and  with  an  average  “temperature  of  evaporation ” of 
less  than  47°,  and  here  where  it  is  64°. 

The  mode  of  determining  the  amount  of  humidity  is  the lts  amount m 
most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  recent  point  gained  in  the 1116  atm0“ 
cultivation  of  meteorology,  and  the  study  of  climate  influ- P ^ 

J understood. 


* La  Rocho. 


Fevere  not  in 
proportion  to 
amount  of 
moi-ture,  hut 
a large  pro- 
portion al- 
ways required 


Different  ef- 
fects of  hu- 
midity ntlw'ph 
and  low  tem- 
perature*. 


cnccs  on  our  rae«.\  One  nu*- 1 iir  -iin^  t i «' 
veloped,  which  may  !»**  coii>i<i<T«'<i  tiie  ■:.<*  r>i  1a<-' 

value  of  this  inode  of  iiive*;igarioi.,  a z : I.  iw.er  the  •-auje 
temperature  two  sections  of  country  will  eti.-oy  a diilcrent 
climate  an<l  salubrity,  from  different  hijgromci'  "*  corn* thorn. 
One  will  exhibit  a high  saturation,  prodm-im;  a fluxed 
\d:al  system,’  with  energies  more  or  le-s  c f ;< -d.  and  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  health  and  life.  Tit-  <■'  ••••:'.  where  the 
hygrometer  is  lower,  presenting  a drier  aimosphe:  . ; ro  racing 
a greater  elastieitr  of  body  and  mind,  with  a power  01 
endurance  to  which  the  otlur  is  a .-‘ranger,  and  with  a con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  i>eaith.  In  e -rroboration  of  this.  A-  tes- 
timony is  very  ample.  Humboldt  mentions  that  “Cumana 
is  the  hottest,  driest,  and  healthiest  among  the  equinoctial 
towns  of  South  America.”  In  various  pm  w < f ■ urov.n  COW- 
try,  and  even  in  this  city,  the  fact  of  the  e-incidence  of  a 
great  degree  of  dryness  and  health  is  abundantly  shown,  anl 
so  it  is  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  the  \\  t-si  ire  Iks,  ana  it  js 
not  until  the  ruins  occur  that  fevers  break  ovt. 

Lot  it  be  distinctly  understood,  also,  that  fevers  01  not 
prevail  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  dew  point,  or 
amount  of  moisture  alone , but  that  they  do  not  pncnil  , nth- 
out  a high  dew  point — that  is,  that  a large  amount  of  moisture 
with  a high  degree  of  heat,  is  essential  to  the  evolution  or 
development  of  the  high  grades  ot  fever.  Our  second,  con- 
dition to  constitute  “the  shears”  complete,  i-  equally 
required  for  destructive  effect.  Moisture,  no  doulu.  B tbs  con- 
trolling sanitary  condition  at  all  high  temperate  ns.  The  dis- 
tinction is  very  important.  In  a preceding  section,  on  the  “cost 
of  acclimation  tor  different  naiivitio,’'  the  different  efforts  W* 
beautifully  and  satisfactorily  shown  on  the  same  people  emi- 
grating from  a country  of  groat  humidity  and  low  tempera- 
ture (Holland  and  Belgium)  to  one  of  high  saturation  and 
elevated  temperature.  These  important  tacts-  were  eminently 
illustrated  last  year.  With  an  extreme  of  temperature  in 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  there  continued  general  health,  vn- 
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m !lt.v  added  to  it.  Thus  the  devastation  was  ox- 

trcii.*.  ihe  invaluable  testimony  upon  this  subject  given  by 
I'roiessor  Wodget,  through  the  vast  means,  the  net  work  of*"*- 
| sc  inmitie  climatology  which  the  Smithsonian  Institute  is 
spren.-inM-  over  n„r  own  county,  is  incalculable.  The  exc.es- 
MV"  ?,ents  Ln'""  Te'Xas,  the  liio  Hraudo  valley,  and  other 
districts  where  tiie  thermometer  rises  to  112°,  115°,  have  a 
fem/vrainre  of  evaporation  not  above  that  of  New  Orleans, 

"Hth  the  air  at  87-.  At  Austin,  Texas,  with  the  air  at  98-’ 
several  times  in  June  the  temperature  of  evaporation  never 
I )o-v,  above  78°,  and  at  the  highest  air  temperature  was  at 
<4°  7G°,  or  nearty  ten.  degrees  below  the  temperature  of 
evaporation  at  New  York,  where  the  air  thermometer  did  not 
ev  eed  9o°.  i lie  heats  of  these  districts  are  therefore  endu- 
iuh|.*T  and  ev  en  pleasant,  at  a degree,  which  would  seem  fatal 
to  life,  from  the  great  evaporating  power  and  elasticity  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  uniformly  prevails.* 

Nor  is  the  quantity  of  rain  that  tails  in  a country  the  best, 
evidence  of  tin's  condition.  A retentive  soil,  flat  country 
extensive  marshes,  and  large  bodies  of  water  will  furnish  the  „ - 

faculties,  with  a high  temperature,  for  a great  and  dangerous  0r  .mount  of 
humidity;  while  a rocky,  clayey,  sandy  Of  absorbent  soil,  and  mofcturc. 
considerable  declivity,  will  rapidly  accelerate  with  winds  from 
drying  quarters,  the  removal  of  the  rain  that  falls.  Hence,  the 
annual  precipitavion  is  not  the  best  test  of  the  humidity  of  a 
country. 


Quantity  of 


The  sickly  season  of  nearly  all  countries,  is  the  rainy 
seamn,  and  where  there  is  an  exception  to  it,  it  almost Riliny  .eaTOn 
surely  exhibits  a marshy,  that  is.  a partially  dried  swamp;the«cki} Wa- 
which  is  more  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  moisture  in  «o». 
the  atmosphere  than  when  entirely  inundated.  This  is  very 
clearly  exemplified  by  the  occurrences  at  Tampico,  in  1836. 

The  rains  usually  commence  there  in  July,  and  are  followed 
bv  intense  heat.  This  is  the  period  of  the  yellow  fever. 


Letter  from  Prof  Blodyet  to  mo. 
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to  Cabello. 


Do.  at  Bcr 
mud  a. 


In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  rainy  season  commenced 
two  months  later  than  usual,  and  there  was  a corresponding 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  * 

At  Puerto  Cabello,  Dr.  Lacomb  states  that  “it  is  a 
Proofatiw  constant  and  general  rule  that  the  place  becomes  entirely 
free  from  disease,  and  the  healthiest  in  the  world  when 
strong  heat,  combined  with  total  absence  of  rain  and  dampness 
prevails,  the  atmosphere  then  being  entirely  dry.’’  On  the 
contrary,  “ during  the  two  last  years,  1852-53,  the  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  vernj  damp , with  frequent  small  rains; 
during  all  this  period  yellow  fever  prevailed.” 

In  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  a proverbially  healthy  place.there 
has  occurred  during  the  last  summer,  that  precise  combination 
of  “ unusually  heavy  rains,  and  scorching  hot  weather,  with 
out  anything  like  a breeze  for  days,  and  filth  trom  an  old 
stranded  vessel  now  exposed,”  followed  by  a mortality  of  one 
in  every  seven,  t 

Probably  no  condition  is  so  eminently  injurious  to  the 
salubrity  of  New  Orleans,  as  this  great  humidity,  not  merely 
of  itself,  but  it  furnishes  the  agency,  either  by  solvency, 
combination,  or  otherwise,  with  temperature,  for  those  in- 
fluences that  are  so  destructive  to  health  and  life  here. 
The  actual  amount  is  shown  in  the  tables,  (and  I wish  I had 
room  to  show  the  comparison  with  other  countries.)  A very 
partial  examination  of  these  tables  will  clearly  demonstrate, 
when  contrasted  with  the  monthly  mortality,  how  destruc- 
tive to  health  is  a nearly  (and  indeed  often)  saturated  atmos- 
phere, accompanied  with  high  temperature.  We  have  never  had 
an  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  this  country , without  this  combination! 
most  of  these  records  are  before  me,  besides  a personal  recol- 
lection which  extends  back  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Iam  aware 
that  there  have  been  counter  statements,  but  they  are  entirely 
unsustained  by  records  or  experiments.  The  temerity  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  refer  to  years,  to  corroborate  it.  My  meteorolog- 
ical journal  for  those  years  show  them  to  be  void  of  accurate  data. 

. GoupUU»n,  from  La  Roche.  ^Communication  through  Prof  Elodget. 


At  New  Or- 
leans. 


Denied. 
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Two  years  have  been  specified,  viz:  1837  and  1841,  as 
being  very  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  epidemic  years.  My  But  recurrf®<* 
Meteorological  Journal  states  for  the  first,  that  although  forpro°r  of  iu 
the  whole  year,  the  total  amount  of  rain  is  small,  yet  there  c°rreotue<,‘,‘ 
fell  during  the  month  of  September,  (the  very  month  in 
which  the  mortality  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  other 
month,)  ?nore  rain  fell  than  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding 
Septembers!  1 hat  there  tell  during  the  preceding  three 
months  more  than  ten  inches  of  rain,  and  that  in  October, 
which  was  the  next  most  fatal  month,  there  fell  more  than 
double  the  average  of  five  preceding  Octobers ! and  that  of 
the  latter,  (or  1841,)  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  rain  fell  that, 
year,  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  ! So  much  then 
for  facts  and  records,  vs.  memory  and  speculation ! 

Mr.  Darby,  who  has  written  a work  on  this  country,  of  quite 
considerable  authority,  about  half  a century  ago,  is  represented  ';,,fonmW 
to  say  in  it  that  “for  eight,  months  in  the  year,  after  the  season  ’tatemenl  of 
of  inundation,  lower  Louisiana  is  drier  than  any  woodland  in 
America.”  He  does  not  pretend  to  sustain  this  hazardous  asser- 
tion by  any  records  of  precipitation,  or  other  evidences.  It  is 
not  probable,  with  the  great  removal  of  forest  growth,  which 
tends  to  dry  a country  more  than  anything  else,  which  has  taken 
place  since  this  was  written,  that  it  has  tended  to  make  it  more 
humid  ! From  a hydrographic  survey,  one-eighth  of  the  State 
ts  constantly  under  water  ; two- fifths  of  it  subject  to  inundation! 

In  Louisiana,  we  have  two  rainy  seasons ; that  for  New  Orleans 
culminates  in  February  and  July,  which  differs  but  little  from  P“"ive  pr°°f 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  excepting,  probably,  West  Fe-ougMM. 
liciana,  which  in  a period  of  thirteen  years,  terminating  in  1833, 
had  then  three  rainy  seasons,  (April,  July  and  December,)  with 
an  annual  average  of  61.344  iuches!  The  annual  precipitation 
on  Red  river,  near  Alexandria,  was  67.400  inches;  of  Plaque- 
mine  parish,  below  New  Orleans,  67.080  inches,  and  in  this  city 
a fraction  over  52  inches.  From  these  causes,  her  extensive  mo- 
rasses, impermeable  soil  and  flat  country,  Louisiana  is  unques- 
tionably now,  and  no  doubt,  has  ever  been  the  most  humid  State 


i>9tt 
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Moisture  in- 
dispensable. 


Proof  in  Flan- 
ders. 


in  North  America.  Tli'-"-  giv®  J‘~('  10  ou:  ('ou" 

stant  fogs  that  are  so  injurious  to  health.  Yv  ere  the  swamps 
in  our  neighborhood  drained,  ai*u  forest  growth  tenon  eu,  **.•  • 
would  in  a great  mca-ure  subside,  and  tii-is-  morbific  influences 
abate. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  yellow  fever  is:ird  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  Of  moisture  existing  .»  ‘.lei  air.;  but  we 
do  not  doubt  that  a’ large  amount  of  it  is  indirpetisahk  for  u. 
When  satisfactory  sciential-  ii-.'  -dv  on  . 4 ' 

be  extended  to  all  the  places  ot  its  occurrence,  even  that  amount 
may  be  determined.  A\  better  it  is  a mere  wnane  : >r  uw  ]••-* 
son,  or  prepares- the  system  for  its  influence,  or  it  is  i e com!  i- 
nation,  a large  amount  is  certainly  feature  1 ; the  exist! 
the  disease.  Ilenoe  then,  the  discrepance--  the 

neither  alone  being  sufficient,  but  with  bott-  aim  a high  it-mp-i- 
ature  the  disease  is  not  often  absent. 

Dr.  Home  made  some  expcrimen.<  to  i . ■ ■ 
humidity  and  disease  in.- a campaign m Flanders,  lie  eareiudy 
measured  daily  with  the  hygrometer  the  degree  ot  m r-iui  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  upon  comparing  his  tables  with  me  r-  u -- 
ter  kept  of  the  sick,  he  found  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
kept  pace,  as  far,  he  says,  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  do  with 
the  humidity*  of  the  air.  The  whole  meteorological  condi- 
tion has  been  kept  by  me  here  for  many  years,  including  the 
hygroinetry,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  die  direct 
influence  on  the  health  of  individuals,  with  its  varying  condi- 
tions, not  only  in  yellow  fever,  blit  with  large  classes  ot  disease, 
has  always  been  clear  and  unequivocal.  Its  influence  last  year 
I have  shown  to  have  been  very  conspicuous.  Ihe  special 
details  for  the  epidemic  months  are  given  in  the  tables,  as  taken 
five  times  daily,  with  the  e.otemporaneous  mortality:  the  dates 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  would  have  been  more  exact,- 
but  could  not  be  procured. 

It  is  supposed  there  is  necessarily  great  moisture  at  sea,  and 
that  where  there  is  a foul  vessel  much  disease  should  exist  in 
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JULY,  1853.  LATITUDE,  30".  LONGITUDE,  90°. 
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81704 

84784 

72621 

81715 

2152 
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2036 
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79 
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N.E.  5=13 
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Averages, 
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79*88 
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S.  W.  1.8/ 
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ASPEUT  OF  SKY. — 0 Represents  entire  cloudiness^  ) 

1 “ a slight  degree  of  clearness,  and  so  on,  until  > 

10,  “ which  represents  entire  clearness )_ 
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Explanation. 


— 0 Signifying  calm, 

1 a very  gentle  breeze, 

2 a gentle  breeze, 


a fresh  breeze, 
a strong  wind. 
a very  do.  do 


6 a violent  6torra. 


Totals, 

Averages, 

Total  Averages,. . . . 

Drying  power, 

Average  do 

[Average  temp,  of  Evaporation . 


Temperature  of  Evaporation  & DewPoint. 


2029 

75.14 


i 5 

H W 


75.6 

77.G 


7G.G 

75.3 
76. C 

76.0 

73.6 

71.4 

75.0 

75.6 

71.1 

72.6 

73.2 
76.8 

75.3 
76.8 

75.6 
75.3 
76.8 

75.0 

74.0 
73.2 


76.3 


73.6 

66.: 

73.6 

75.6 


20140 

74.50 


2.26 


1994 

76.69 


75.5 
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72.5 

75.0 

75.3 

75.6 
73.9 

72.2 

74.7 

74.4 
73.9 

72.5 

76.3 
76. 
75.0 

76.4 

72.4 
73. 

75.5 
73.2 
75.0 


73.9 

77.0 

80.9 

75.0 
76/ 


18476 

71.06 

72.13 

11.12 

6.21 

76.16 


77.3 
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77.0 

77.6 

75.3 

73.2 

74.6 

76.3 

77.3 
7G.3 

73.6 

73.2 
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76.8 

77.3 

75.6 
77.3 
77.3 
77.0 

76.7 
74.6 


78.0 


2070 

76.66 


75.0 

75.3 

75.3 

77.6 

77.6 


18940 

70.14 


1.7 
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.902 

.815 

.869 

.939 

917 

914 

.844 

,837 

.834 

,939 

.883 

,930 

.904 

.883 

,894 

.826 

.821 

.927 

.792 

,902 


Thermometer 
In  Sun. 
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REMARKS. 

The  record  this  month  has  been  kindly  kept  for  me  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Benedict. 
Much  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  month. 

Heavy  rains,  alternated  with  hot  sun.  Much  damp  weather 

Thunder  and  lightning  noted  particularly  on  the  5th,  12th,  13th,  and  29th. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Barometer. 

Thermom 

?ter. 

Dew  Point. 

Degree  of  dryness 
on  the  Thermome- 
tric Scale. 

Degree  of  Moisture 
on  the  Hygrometric 
Scale,  100(1  being  sat. 

30.37 

89 

80.9 

15.8 

(I.  or  sat.  5 obs. 

30.11 

71 

66.5 

0.  or  sat.  5 obs. 

.610 

30.265 

79.88 

72.13 

6.21 

.825 

.26 

18 

[ 

14.4 

15.8 

.390 

Average  of  daily  range, 

dor 

7.14 

3.05 

ASPECT  OF  SKY. 

At  Sun  Rise, 3.81 

9,  A.  M 2.43 

Midday, 2.54 

9,  P.  M 6.80 

Average  total,  4.14 


QUANTITY  OF  RAIN 

In  inches  and  fractions,  11.708 
No.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell,  18 
“ ni  ghts  “ “ “ 4, 


PLUVIOMETER.— Rain. 


1st 


; ; 

5th  | 

d d 

t 1 

rs  r3 

6th  {« 

7th  | 

P^  Ph 

n oT 

8tli..  IS 

8.52  A.M.  9 A.M. 
11.09  A.M.  11.16  A.M. 

( 3.05  P.m.  3.20  p.m. 
I Showers  before  day. 

( 11.35  A.M.  11.46  a.m. 
I 8.30  a.m.  8.10  a.m. 

9.38  a.m.  9.43  a.m. 

.05  A.M. 
38  p.m. 


f 9.38  a.m.  9.' 
I 10.35  a.m.  ll.i 
) 12.25  p.m.  12/ 


Uth 


6.00  p.m. 


Gentle  Showers. 
.12  m.  12.30  p.m. 


12.23  p.m.  12.35  p.m. 

2.00  P.M.  3.30  P.M. 

3.00  a.m.  3.30  a.m. 


3.225 

.200 

.023 
. .081 

.387 


12th..  8.15  a.m.  10.  a.m. . 

iq.,(  8.30  a.m.  11.20  A.M. 
L6m\  3.02  p.m.  3.12  p.m. 

14th  . . 3.15  p.m.  3.50  p.m.  . 


21st  < 


2.52  p.m. 


4.00  A.M. 

22d  - - 3.00  a.m. 

25th..  6.10  p.m. 

S 5.25  a.m. 
2.25  p.m. 
7.00  p.m. 

29th..  3.15p.m. 

31st..  1.35  p.m. 

Total,.! 


4.30  p.m.  } 
5.45  a.m. 


. . .362 
1.354 
. . .335 
1.300 


8.30  a.m 245 

6.50  P.M 991 


6.00  a.m. 

4.00  p.b 
9.30  P 


,M.  > 

M.  V 1.3' 

,M.  ) 


4.48  P.M 680 

2.15  p.m 067 


.11.708 
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From  1st 
to  8th, 

59 


to  13th, 
204 


to  22d, 
429 


to  26th, 
297 
Daily, 
100 
87 
128 
137 
109 


1.554 


OcSjfH 

20 

& 

28 


617 


High  Water 
Mark, 

which  is  usually 
about 

Fifteen  Feet. 


4 feet  on  2nd 


5.10  on  10th, 


6 feet  on  17th 


WINDS. 

No.  of  days  blowing, 

Dire 

From  the  N.  0 

“ N.  E.  ll 

“ E.  1H 

“ S.  E.  l3 

“ S.  3fl 

“ S.  W.  6 ] 

“ W. 

“ N.  W.  141 

No.  of  days  calm,  64 1 
Average  total, 


Force. 

2.33 
1.20 
1.60 
1.00 
1.69 
1.83 

1.33 
1.66 

1.58 


HYGROMETRIC  CALCULATIONS. 


At  Sunrise. 

At  Midday. 

At  9,  P.  M. 

Average. 

AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE. 

.930 

.703 

.842 

.825 

ELASTICITY  OF  THE  VAPOR. 

.893 

.796 

.773 

.820 

WEIGHT  OF  VAPOR  IN  A CUBIC  FOOT  IN  GRAINS. 

9.600 

8.480 

8.315 

8.798 

.aA^As,  1o.A$ 
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Explanation. 


AUGUST.  1S53. 

LATITUDE,  30°. 

LONGITUDE, 

90°, 

Altitude  of  Thermometer  above  the  Earth  5 feet. 

do.  of  Rain  Guage, 15  feet 

do  of  Barometer  above  the  sea, lift  J 4 1 

ASPECT  OF  SKY  — 0 Represents  entire  cloudiness, 

1 11  a slight  degree  of  clearness,  and  so  on,  until 

10,  “ which  represents  entire  clearness 

1 WINDS  —0  Signifying  calm, 

> 1 n very  gentle  breeze, 

2 a gentle  breeze, 

a fresh  breeze. 
1 n strong  wind, 
n very  do.  do 

G a violent  storm. 
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TER 

PLUVIOMETER ; 
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Diseases. 

Total 
ily  Mortality 
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beloto 

High  Water 
Mark, 

which  is  usually 

AT  SUN  RISE. 

AT  3 

1’.  M. 
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Sun  9 
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/. 

Sun 
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SUN 

9 

3 

9 

npernture 
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npornrion. 

e-. 

Temperature 

of 

Evaporation. 
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£ B 
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P.M. 

9, 
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£ w 
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Fifteen  Feet. 

30.30  30.29 

39.27 

30.28 

.03 

77° 

85° 

83° 

eiu* 

81 

8 

It 

N.E.l 

7: 

74.2 

86 

77.1 

77.3 

3.1 

.887 

75 

80 

80 

135 

2J 

07 

.20 

77 1 

80 

10 

W.  1 

S.  W.  2 

76 

75.6 

78 

75.6 

943 

78 

82 

12.10  P.M. 

1 .05  p.m. 

.671 

1 ~n 

.19 

77 

88 

82 

83 

11 

w.  1 

86 

79.4 

1~ 

5j 

33.20  .22 

.18 

.17 

.05 

77 

86 

88 

82 

83 

11 

10 

7 3 

10; 

W.  1 

N.  2 

AY.  2 

N.l 

7? 

77.1 

86 

77.4 

79 

78.1 

1.1 

857 

76 

97 

98 

100 

80 

198 

238 

6j 

.19  .23 

.20 

.19 

.04 

77 

84 

85 

79 

81 

8 

1< 

( 

0 

N.W.l 

N.  W.  3 

N.E.2 

E.2 

7? 

77. ( 

78 

75.8 

78 

77.6 

1.8 

897 

76 

97 

107 

108 

79 

166 

209 

7 

.21  .23 

.22 

.20 

.03 

78 

83 

79 

79 

79 

5 

3 

1 4 

10 

E.  1 

E.  2 

E.  2 

0 

77 

76.8 

77 

76.3 

79 

79. ( 

3.7 

954 

78 

131 

111 

79 

12.30  P.M. 

1.20  p.m. 

.680 

196 

321 

228 

s 

.21  .24 

.21 

00 

.03 

77 

84 

87 

80 

82 

10 

It 

9 8 

10 

E.  1 

E.  1 

E.  2 

0 

76 

75.6 

78 

75.2 

79 

78.6 

3.4 

859 

77 

96 

127 

114 

80 

176 

212 

9. 

.20  .25 

.22 

.23 

.05 

77 

87 

75 

77 

79 

12 

10 

9 c; 

10 

( 

E.  2 

E.l 

0 

76 

75.6 

75 

75.1 

77 

77. ( 

2.( 

890 

76 

116 

120 

77 

1.20  p.m. 

.980 

189 

40 

229 

10: 

.26  .26 

.24 

.2(5 

.02 

7 7 

84 

74 

76 

77 

7 

8 

9 l 

9 

E.  1 

E.  2 

E.  2 

0 

r, 

77. ( 

74 

74.1 

76 

76. < 

3.6 

99(1 

76 

119 

117 

12.  M. 

1.30  p.m. 

.080 

197 

20 

217 

11 

.29  .29 

.22 

.23 

.07 

75 

80 

85 

78 

78 

6 

9 

9 < 

4 

C 

N.  1 

N.E.l 

s.  1 

75 

75. ( 

77 

75.6 

77 

76.8 

1.8 

926 

/o 

114 

78 

2.20  p.m. 

3.15  p.m. 

193 

32 

225 

12 

.24  .25 

.21 

.18 

.07 

76 

83 

85 

78 

80 

9 

8 

6 1 

0 

C 

E.  2 

E.  1 

0 

76 

76 .( 

78 

75.3 

74 

72.5 

3.5 

854 

75 

11b 

117 

78 

12.  M. 

.150 

173 

31 

204| 

13 

.20  .23 

.17 

.15 

.08 

75 

77 

83 

78 

78 

8 

3 

2 

10 

N.  E.  2 

N.E.2 

E.  3 

E.2 

72 

70.7 

73 

69.2 

To 

73.9 

4.7 

790 

75 

78 

196 

36 

232 

ii 

.18!  .21 

.17 

.18 

.04 

75 

84 

83 

78 

80 

9 

8 

7 (1 

10 

E.  1 

E.  2 

0 

74 

73.6 

76 

74.6 

76 

75.5 

1.7 

970 

75 

128 

126 

78 

193 

30 

223 

id 

.21  .24 

.18 

.20 

.06 

82 

78 

27 

7 

HI 

f 

8 

c 

W 1 

( 

E.l 

74 

73.6 

76.8 

74 

73.6 

2.2 

956 

75 

75 

.720 

1.100 

le 

.17  .19 

.15 

.13 

.06 

75 

80 

83 

73 

77 

8 

0 

( 

s' 

C 

W.  1 

W.l 

0 

74 

73.6 

7? 

75.1 

73 

73. ( 

2.1 

886 

75 

118 

3.15  p.m. 

193 

26 

219 

17 

.11  .12 

.06 

.04 

.06 

72 

77 

82 

76 

76 

10 

8 

2 

8 

W.  2 

W.  2 

AY.  1 

N.W.  1 

72 

72.  ( 

7 / 

75.3 

74 

73.2 

3.3 

904 

72 

131 

128 

76 

4.30  P.M. 

.200 

191 

28 

219 

18 

.07  .10 

.08 

.07 

.03 

74 

83 

83 

77 

79 

9 

10 

5 ( 

6 

( 

AY.  1 

AY.  1 

0 

74 

74.1 

77 

75. ( 

75 

74.2 

l.(. 

899 

74 

125 

120 

77 

11.30  a.m. 

.350 

208 

26 

234 

19 

.09  .12 

.07 

.18 

.05 

74 

84 

87 

82 

81 

13 

10 

i 

0 11 

8 

W.  1 

AY.  2 

N.  AY.  2 

AY.  2 

73 

72.6 

77 

73.8 

81 

79.4 

6.8 

834 

74 

137 

148 

132 

82 

192 

37! 

229 

20j 

.09  .11 

.11 

.09 

.02 

79 

86 

91 

76 

83 

15 

10 

8 6 

8 

W.  2 

W.  2 

N.  2 

N.l 

78 

77.6 

77 

72.7 

73 

71. b 

5.8 

787 

79 

130 

132 

1*29 

75 

3.45  p.m. 

.340 

235 

34' 

269, 

21 1 

.14  .17 

.13 

.14 

.03 

75 

84 

88 

82 

82 

13 

10 

8 1< 

io! 

N.E.2 

W.  1 

N.  1 

S.  2 

73 

72.2 

79 

76.3 

79 

78.1 

5.9 

835 

74 

120 

132 

13-2 

81 

244 

39 

283 

22 

.16  .22 

.20 

.17 

.06 

80 

84 

76 

76 

79 

8 

8 

3 ( 

0 

W.  1 

N.  E.  2 

N.  1 

N.  2 

79 

78.6 

7.r 

74. ( 

72 

70.3 

7.3 

914 

80 

75 

7.  a.m. 

.250 

224 

34* 

258 

23 

.18  .22 

.19 

.18 

.04 

75 

82 

87 

81 

81 

12 

3 

( 

N.  1 

N.  E.  1 

N.  E.  2 

E.  3 

75 

75.  ( 

77 

73.8 

78 

77.< 

3.2 

845| 

74 

112 

81 

12.  M. 

.420 

191 

31 

222' 

24 

.17  .21 

.16 

.15 

.06 

76 

85 

89 

81 

82 

13 

10 

e i< 

oi 

S.  E.  1 

N.  E.  1 

N.E.2 

S.E.  3 

75 

74.6 

79 

76. ( 

78 

77.1 

2.4 

811 

76 

105 

118 

lib 

81 

190 

2W 

218 

25 

.19  .21 

.18 

.18 

.03 

/ 7 

84 

86 

81 

82 

9 

2 

5 9 

8 

8.  E.  1 

S.  E.  1 

S.  E.  1 

S.  1 

76 

75.6 

7b 

75.5. 

79 

78.3 

2.8 

856 

77 

105 

112 

120 

81 

155 

38! 

193 

26 

.21  .25 

.22 

.25 

.04 

78 

85 

84 

81 

82 

7 

9 

t 2 

10! 

f 

E.  1 

E.  2 

E.  2 

7? 

76.8 

79 

1 / 

79 

78.3 

1.5 

897 

78 

110 

100 

81 

153 

32! 

186' 

27 

.26  .29 

.22 

.27 

.07 

78 

86 

86 

80 

82 

8 

9 

7 <, 

10i 

E.  1 

N.E.  2 

E.  2 

E.  2 

77 

76.8 

71.2 

77 

76. ( 

5.2 

811 

78 

112 

80 

119 

29 

148 

os 

.23  .28 

.24 

.24 

.05 

76 

85 

79 

78 

10 

41 

i 2 

10 

7£ 

75.6 

77 

76.3 

868 

7r7 

r\  „ nf 

29 

.21  .26 

.23 

.24 

.05 

85 

87 

79 

82 

K 

0 

2 k 

10 

E.  2 

E.  3 

N.  E.  3 

E.2 

75 

74.2 

73.8 

77 

76.: 

2.5 

824' 

77 

105 

100 

110 

79 

.450 

117 

22! 

139 

30 

.23  .27 

.22 

.23 

.05 

/ 1 

85 

86 

78 

81 

9 

10 

1 k 

10 

N.  E.  3 

E.  3 

E.S 

E.2 

74 

72.8 

74 

69.7 

73 

71. ( 

3.1 

72i: 

77 

102 

110 

11*2 

78 

100 

3-1 

137 

31  j 

.16  .17 

.13 

.13 

.04 

75 

83 

86 

80 

81 

11 

9 

8 

10 

N.  E.  3 

N.  E.  2 

N.  E.  3 

E.  2 

69 

66.2 

76 

72.7 

76 

74.6 

8.4 

743 

75 

102 

112 

94 

80 

98 

21 

119; 

Totals 

87563  84623;  84508  87527 

131 

2212 

2327 

2347 

2284 

265 

■210  IS 

2 9? 

277 

N.  9=2£ 

NE.17— 4:J 

E.  36=9 

S.E.«-U  )§ 

Totals, 

2178 

21649 

2155 

20915. 

2290 

22  '19 

939 

Totals, 

2202 

2105 

2632 

1502 

2118 

5269 

938 

6207 

calm  17=4-1:  Vf 

Averages, 

5.1  < 

74.65 

76.90 

74.69 

76.33 

75.9^ 

3.35 

Avr.  exposed . 

7599 

110. 

119.63115.53 

7844 

Averages, 1 

19.194  3V222  39,181 130.181  4.68 

76.27 

83.10 

83.82,78.75 

....'9.46 

7.555.1 

2 3.46 

7.75 

S 3=0  ^ 

S.W.  0=G 

W.20-5 

N.AV.  4=1  >5 

Total  Averages, 

75.08 

Avr.  in  shade 

76.29 

84.57 

85.36 

86.23 

79.07 

1.62 

2.83 

81.25 

5.34 

8§ii33 

‘ S.  W.  0.0 

AY.  1.2C 

4.52 

Difference,  ) 

.31 

25.43 

34.27 

29.30 

.63 

Average  temp,  of  Evaporation, 

.... 

76.13 

or  radiation  ) 



REMARKS. 

Much  thunder  and  lightning  throughout  the  month  ; during  the  inteiLals 
ot  the  heavy  rains,  a burning  sun,  cold  in  shade;  hot,  damp,  suffocating  air  • 
more  “calms”  than  ever  observed  before  ; the  average  “force”  of  the  wind  very 
small,  1.33  by  the  scale.  (8th,).  Wind  to-day  occasionally  from  North. 

The  gutters,  where  any  stagnant  water  left  twelve  hours  after  a rain,  Iiad 
gas  bubbling  up  from  below,  turbid,  discolored.  (12tli,)  Rains  partial,  in  different 
parts  of  city.  (20th,)  Rain  to-day,  accompanied  with  sharp  blow  from  East. 

Fogs  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  heavy  every  morning.  The  “ eleannas  " 
<>f  the  sky,  has  greatly  predominated  during  the  “ sunrise.''  and  0,  p.  m.  olfei- 
vation.  over  those  of  9 and  3 o’clock. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Thermometer. 


Dew  Point. 


Degree  of  dryness 
on  the  Thermome- 
tric Scale. 


Degree  of  Moisti  re 
on  the  Hygromet  ic 
Scale, 1000  being  s it. 


Maximum, 

Minimum, 

Average, 

Range,. 

Average  of  daily  range,. 


30.2a  on  1st,  11,2" 
30.04  on  17th, 
30.1® 


91  on  2(Jth, 
72  on  17th, 
81.25 
19. 

9.46 


9.4  on  19th, 

66.2  on  31st, 
78.08 

13.2 
3.35 


18.3  on  20th , 

0.  or  sat.,  14  obs. 

4.52 

18.3 


0.  or  sat.  14 
.552  on  20th, 
.873 
.448 


HYGROMETRIG 

CALCUL 

VTIONS. 

At  Sunrise. 

At  Midday. 

At  9,  P.  M. 

Average 

AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE. 

.950 

.756 

.915 

.873 

ELASTICITY  OF  THE  VAPOR. 

.897 

.897 

.934 

.909 

WEIGHT  OF  VAPOR  IN  A CUBIC  FOOT  IN  GRAIN* . 

ASPECT  OF  SKY. 
At  Sun  Rise, 


WINDS. 


Midday, 

9,  P.M 7.7 


Average  of  total, 6.: 


QUANTITY  OF  RAIN 


nigkts_ 


No.  of  days  blowing, 

.3.4 

From  the  N. 

24 

1.33 

7.7 

N.  E. 

44 

2.11 

E. 

9 

1.88 

S.  E. 

u 

1.55 

I ' “ s. 

0J 

1.33 

s.  w. 

0 

0. 

“ w. 

5 

1.20 

7.01 

N.  W. 

1 

1.75 

1.  1 

No.  of  days  calm, 

17 

— 

I Average  total, 

. 1.33 

9.515 


10.045 


. 


Explanation. 


SEPTEMBER,  1833.  LATITUDE,  30°.  LONGITUDE,  90°.  I | 


Altitude  of  Thermometer  above  the  Earth 
do  of  Rain  Gunge. 


Day 

of 

Month. 

BAROMETER  AT  ! 

II 

Sun  9 
Rise.  a.  m. 

3 

P.  M. 

9 

P.  M. 

a | 

a ! 

■c 

1 

30.  lu 

W.  12 

30.11 

30.10 

od 

*> 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.12 

oa 

3 

.13 

.16 

.11 

.10 

o d 

4 

.05: 

.06 

.03 

.12 

04^ 

5j 

.05; 

.08 

.06 

.11 

06 

6 

.10 

.13 

.08 

.10 

05 

7i 

.11 

.11 

.08 

.12 

04 

a 

.11 

.14 

.ie 

.08 

06| 

9 

-07 

.07 

.02 

.06 

05 

H 

.14 

.12 

.18 

08! 

11 

.21 

.20 

J22 

04 

12 

.21 1 

29 

.24 

2~ 

08 

13 

.24 

.26 

.18 

.21 

08 

14 

.16i 

•19 

.14 

.16 

05, 

15 

.17 

2J 

.16 

.2(1 

05 

16 

.22 

.-<6 

.22 

.2*2 

04 

17 

.24 

.26 

.21 

.211 

05! 

18 

.20 

.23 

.15 

.18 

08 

19 

.17 

.24 

.18 

.21 

07 

2i 

.24 

.“28 

.24 

.27 

04 

21 

.24 

*>S 

.21 

.27 

07, 

22 

-28 

.32 

.23 

.25 

09i 

23 

.27 

28 

.25 

.25 

03' 

24 

.25 

.31 

.25 

.27 

06 

25 

27 

29 

.26 

.28 

03 

26 

.30! 

.33 

.31 

.32 

03 

27 

.311 

.32 

.28 

.39 

04 

28 

-27, 

.30 

.23 

.23 

07,1 

29 

■21 

.25 

.22 

24 

04! 

3C| 

.22 

.23 

04 

Totals,... 

90556  90651  i 90519 

90577 

H 

Averages, 

19.18530.217 

10.173 

! 

30.192  ,053<>  7 

THERMOMETER 

jt-  idc,  fti  open  air,  in  shade,  nt 


Sux  9 l 3 l 
! | 

V A.  M.  F.  M.  P.  M.  - 


I?  | 

7(, 


74' 

76 


79j  8*2;' 
78  81M 

s.’» 

84  79! 

771  8*2 

77  80| 

8:?j  80 
81  81 
811'  811 
771  74, 

79 


< 

79,79 
7978 
80  81 
7679 

76 

77  78 
77  79 
70i78 
75  78 
7676 
75)76 
76i78 
78179 
- Ij8 
8O18O 
79  80 
79'8'J 
77j78 
7073 
6971 
67  65 
64j65 
6667 
70,71 
7*2  74 
7375 
7*275 
73(75 
76176 


Total  do 30.191 


76.23 


ASPECT  OF 
AT 

Sky 

1 ANEMOMETER, 
Eonrse  and  Force  of  Wind  at 

X 

Sux 

9 

3 

1 9 

P4 

<• 

*4 

s 

y. 

< 

a 

a 

rise. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

P.  M. 

CO 

C5 

n 

05 

V 

« 

l 

( 

10 

X.  v 

N.E.  2 

E.  3 

E.  2 

0 

( 

t 

8 

N.K.  2 

N.E.  a 

N.E  3 

E.  3 

10  8 

(< 

10 

E.  2 

N.E.  2 

S.E.  3 

E.  1 

i 

8 

( 

8 

L 1 

N.  2 

N.  4 

E.  1 

0 

1 

4 

10 

E.  1 

S.E.  1 

E.  2 

E.  t 

( 

(. 

0 

III 

S.K.  ‘2 

S.E.  2 

E.  2 

E.  1 

li 

8 

l 

10 

E.  1 

E.  2 

N.E.  3 

E.  1 

(> 

c 

2 

10 

N.E.  *2 

N.E.  2 

E.  2 

E.  2 

0 

1 

( 

0 

n 

S.E.  1 

E.  2 

S.E.  1 

II!  < 

C 

0 

t 

N.E.  2 

W.  I 

N.  3 

0 

( 

f 

1 

N.l- . 2 

0 

W,  J 

E.  1 

(1 

0 

o| 

K.  1 

E.  2 

S.E.  2 

E.  2 

1 

( 

9 

10, 

E.  1 

E.  2 

E.2 

0 

10 

6 

H 

HH 

( 

W.  2 

W.  2 

S.W.  2 

1< 

9 

li 

10 

■ 0 

S,W.  1 

W.  1 

N.W.  2 

1(1 

8 

7 

HI) 

i 

S.W.  1 

E.  2 

E.  1 

10 

8 

*2 

10* 

■ (i 

S.E.  1 

S.E.  2 

E.  2 

10 

8 

1 

iu 

I 0 

E.  1 

E.2 

E.  2 

1 

0 

C 

0 

F,  1 

W.  1 

E.2 

0 

0 

C 

c 

0 

\ 3 

N.  3 

N.E.  3 

N.E.  1 

It 

1 

If 

N E 1 

N. : 

N.  3 

N.  3 

10 

P 

11 

10 

v :i 

N.  3 

N.  3 

N.  3 

10 

1< 

If 

10 

X.  4 

E.2 

N.E.  3 

W.  1 

1(1 

It 

1C 

H 

N.E.  *2 

E.  *2 

N.E.  2 

N.  1 

10 

JO 

10 

10 

N.E.  1 

E.  3 

E.2 

E.  i 

10 

1C 

7 

10 

E.  3 

E.  S 

E.3 

E.  1 

10 

It 

1( 

10 

N.E.  2 

E.  2 

E.3 

E.  1 

10 

1< 

3 

10 

-X.E.  1 

N.  3 

E*  3 

E.  1 

11) 

11 

If 

10 

0 

N.  2 

E.2 

E.  1 

10 

1C 

*2 

0 

N.E.  1 

E.  £ 

E.3 

E.  2 

171 

169 

118 

2*27 

X.  If 

N.E.  5 

E.  121 

S.E.  2J  )| 

cabn,  3/g 

s.  o 

S W.  03 

W.  1;{ 

N.W.  Oj 

5.70,5.63 

3.93 

7.56 

— 

X.S.52 

N.E.  2.05 

E.  1.56 

S.E.  1.66  } i 

0. 

0 

8.  0 

S.W.  1.33 

W.  1.28 

N.W.  2 j! 

5 feet. 
1 5 feet. 
11  ft  Ml 


Totals, 

Averages, 

Total  Averages, 

Drying  power, 

Average  do 

Average  temp,  of  Evaporation 


Temperature  of 


PSfCRO  M E T K It 


ASPECT  OF  SKY. — 0 Represents  entire  cloudiness,  x 

1 “ a Blight,  degree  of  clearness,  and  so  on,  until  \ 

10,  “ which  represents  eniirp  clearness  ) 


Evaporation  & Dew  Point, 


AT  Sl'N  RISE. 

AT 

. 1\  M. 

AT  ! 

I‘.  M. 

a 

o 

« 

Average  Daily 

Humidity.  ! 

1 

1 

a 

fc 

Q 

p 

0 O 

a, 

1 

£ cl 

o 

Ph 

o 

D 

2 C 
2 •£ 
5 o 

h a 

s 

a 

c 

74 

72.8 

7l 

73.9 

76 

75.i 

2.2 

.843 

74 

74.6 

T 

76.1 

77 

76.3 

1.7 

.899 

75 

74.6 

T 

74.4 

78 

77.3 

2.9 

.851 

76 

75.6 

7- 

70.7 

75 

74.6 

4.9 

.888 

74 

74.1 

77 

75.3 

75 

74.2 

1.3 

.905 

75 

74.5 

77 

7(i.i 

75 

74.5 

2.1 

,931 

75 

/n.l 

77 

70.0 

77 

77.' 

2.i 

.974 

76 

75.6 

7< 

78.3 

76 

75.6 

2J 

f)44| 

75 

75. f 

7* 

77.1 

70 

76. f 

2.1 

.959 

75 

74.5 

7 ■ 

74.1 

75 

75.1 

1.1 

.988 

74 

73.1) 

77 

70.3 

70 

76.1 

H 7 

.958] 

74 

74.6 

7.1 

75.i 

74 

73. J 

1.9 

.9021 

75 

75.6 

77 

74.7 

75 

74.5 

0.5 

.8901 

74 

74.0 

V 

74.4 

77 

70.8 

2.8 

.88]  1 

74 

73.6 

7! 

74.1 

78 

77.8 

4.2 

.8-18) 

75 

74.6 

r 

74.4 

78 

77.3 

2.9 

76 

76.6 

71 

7.).- 

77 

76.3 

0.8 

.871 

75 

75.( 

74.4 

77 

76.3 

1.9 

1 

75 

74.8 

73.5 

75 

74.2 

1.3 

.900 

73 

72.6 

li' 

01.0 

68 

67.1 

11.0 

.797 

65 

63.8 

o; 

02.1 

62 

57.5 

6.3 

.88(1 

56 

52.4 

6: 

55.1 

61 

56.9 

4.5 

.705 

53 

50.3 

5! 

50.3 

62 

60.6 

10.3 

.689 

59 

57.4 

65 

59.3 

65 

64.4 

7.C 

.800 

63 

61.7 

61 

63.3 

67 

65.4 

3.7 

.782 

63 

60.5 

7* 

71.4 

7< 

69.1 

10.9 

.803! 

67 

66.1 

7! 

69.0 

71 

70.1 

4.1 

.815 

70 

69.5 

7 

60.5 

70 

69.1 

7.C 

.804 

67 

66.4 

7 

00.1 

70 

65.4 

l.t 

68 

67.4 

71 

72.2 

74 

73.2 

5.8 

847 

2127 

21054 

221 H 

21227 

2187 

21561 

1134 

70.90 

70.18 

73.5 

70.75 

72.90 

71.86 

3.78 

70.93 

2.12 

9.51 

2.91 





4.84 

72.4 1 

Totals, 

Avr.  exposed . 
Avr.  in  shade 

Difference,  1 
or  radiation  1 


R A DIA NT  Ti  I ERMOMETEU 
In  Sun,  at 


Sun  Rise. 

9, 

A.  M. 

12, 

M. 

3, 

P.  M. 

77 

75 

75 

109 

120 

77 

114 

124 

74 

112 

106 

76 

75 

1*06 

77 

105 

75 

io4 

75 

75 

76 

75 

114 

118 

74 

100 

J14 

114 

75 

111 

114 

114 

76 

101 

111 

112 

76 

114 

114 

113 

75 

113 

118' 

" 67 

"99 

105 

59 

84 

86 

88 

594 

99 

90 

104 

61 

96 

86 

102 

69£ 

97 

104 

106 

67 

97 

101 

95 

69 

97 

104 

113 

70 

103 

106 

67 

100 

110 

113 

68 

98 

98 

2158 

2070 

1921 

1508 

71.66 

103. 

106.72107.71 

72.30 

77.30 

80.94 

79.92 

0.64 

25.70 

25.78 

27.97 

2.1*2 


lying  calm, 
iry  gentle  breeze, 
'title  breeze. 


3 a fresh  breeze 

4 a strong  wind. 
r>  n VPT-v  do.  do 


6 n violent  storm. 


PLUVIOMETER Rain. 


A. HI. 
10.30  A.M. 


0.  A.M. 
8.  A.M. 

2.30  P.M. 


.M.  \ .1 

•M.J  • 


4..  2.50 km.  3.45 p.m...  1.450 
5 j 5.30  a.m. — showers,  ? irn 

l gpoi.M.  12,50  l *lo° 

6..  5howers  at  11  & 3...  .220 
7S  3.30  p.m.  4.  p.m. 

\ Show  irs 

g < In  ni  lit 

^ sh  wers  to  2 p.m. 


9$  In  night 

I Show  rs  to  1 p.m... 
20  Show  rs  to  12  M... 
i da  to  5 p.m... 


do 

11..  Occasional  showers 
12.30TM.  3.29  P.m 

l 4.  P.M. — showers 

13..  4.5  P.m.  4.55  p.m 
2Q  < Show'ers  liglit  in 

\ night 

21..  7.  A.M.  9.  A.M. 


.080 


.200 


.060 

.100 

.680 

.100 

.800 

.600 

.050 

.130 


s gli 


s«i. 


Height  of  River 
IjkI/iio 

I High  Water 
Mark, 

which  is  usually 
about 

Fifteen  Feet. 


316 1 
llo 
98 
95 
701 

m 

04  12  ft. 

80 

68 

55 

47 

5 

51 1 

47 

47  12  ft.  8 in. 
34 
49 
37 

34 

35 
401 
33 
2911 
35 
16 

39,11  ft.  6 in. 


12  ft.  6 in. 


REMARKS. 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  and  lightning  continued  as  long  as  the  rains. 

Tim  North  winds,  ami  cool  dry  weather,  occurred  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  greatly  abating  the  epidemic. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Barometoi 

Thermometer. 

Dew  Point. 

8(5  on  1 5th,  J 7th, 

Minimum, 

30.02  on  9th, 

60.22  on  22-’3d, 

30.191 

76.23 

70.93 

Range, 

.31 

26. 

Average  of  daily  range, 

.05  30 

8.76 

3.78 

ASPECT  OF  SKY. 

f f At  Sun  Rise, 5.70 

|!  !),  A.  M 5, 

s | Midday, 3.93 

< l «,  P.  M 7.56 

Average  of  total, 5.70 


QUANTITY  OF  RAIN 

In  inches  and  fractions, 5.045 

No.  of  days  on  which  Rain  fell,  11 
“ nights  “ “ “ 3 


Degree  of  drvness 
i the  Thermo  me- 
tric Scale. 


2U.7  on  23d, 

0.  or  sat.,  14  obs. 

4.84 

20.7 


1 Jegree  of  Moisture 
on  the  Hygrometrie 
Scale, 10011  being  sat. 


0.  or  sat.  14  obs. 
.502  on  23d. 

.857 

.498 


WINDS. 
No.  of  diiys  blowing, 
From  the 


N. 

Direction. 

44 

Force. 

2.82 

N.  E. 

5 

2.05 

E. 

121 

1.86 

S.  E. 

21 

1.66 

S. 

0 

0. 

S.  W. 

"3 

1.33 

W. 

li 

1.28 

N.  W. 

01 

2.00 

's  calm, 

3 



?.  total,.. 



. 1.62 

HYG ROMETRIC  C AL C UL A T I O NS. 


At  Sunrise. 

At  Midday. 

At  9,  P.  M. 

Average. 

AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE. 

.932 

.732 

.908 

.857 

ELASTICITY  OF  THE  VAPOR. 

.782 

.816 

.781 

WEIGHT  OF  VAPOR  IN  A CUBIC  FOOT  IN  GRAINS. 

8.402 

8.473 

8.828 

8.567 
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warm  weather.  There  is  a great  mistake  upon  this  subject ; it 
is  now  well  known  that  the  main  means  to  keep  a vessel  healthy 
at  sea,  is  not  merely  to  keep  her  clean  but  dry — by  stoves,  dry 
rubbing  and  other  means.  The  evaporation  from  the  sea  has 
been  greatly  overrated.  The  calorific  rays  mostly  pass  beyond  Enw  in  "up' 
the  transparent  surface  and  are  lost  below ; in  proof  that  the  P“”e  sreat 
temperature  of  the  sea,  when  deep,  is  not  influenced  by  the  m°i8tUrc  “l 
sun;  but  when  we  arrive  “off  soundings”  the  thermometer 
gives  us  the  earliest  warnings  of  it  by  its  depression,  the  dew 
point  is  not  as  high  far  out  at  sea  as  near  the  shore,  and  but 
little  dew  falls;  hence  the  little  injury  sustained  from  sleeping 
exposed  to  the  air  at  sea.  But  when  we  approach  a coast  it  is 
very  different,  and  especially  the  estuaries  and  mouths  of  rivers, 
as  I have  ascertained  by  actual  experiment.  On  the  deadly 
coast  ot  Africa,  a few  miles  from  land  there  is  entire  protection 
from  the  maladies  of  that  sickly  region,  but  near  shore,  and 11  6 °"ly  8° 
particularly  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  it  is  very  moist  and 
very  sickly.  That  keen  observer,  Dr.  Bush,  attributed  the  dif- 
ference in  salubrity  of  the  two,  to  “a  mixture  of  land  and  sea 
air.”  Our  more  accurate  means  of  research,  that  science  now 
furnishes  in  the  hygrometer,  enables  us  to  explain  it  with  more 
precision. 

Ot  the  direct  effect  of  swampy  districts  upon  the  health,  even 
ot  those  accustomed  to  them,  reference  is  most  confidently 

„ j , ,L  J Effect  of 

made  to  the  sanitary  condition  ot  the  four  Southwestern  States 

, ...  . . Bwampy  dis- 

as  exhibited  in  sanitaiy  maps  prepared  expressly  to  exhibit  it, tricts  on 
made  from  the  returns  to  the  census  bureau  for  1850,  showing  health, 
the  condition  of  each  one  of  the  counties  of  those  States  by  the 
author,  and  published  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  examination  into  the  effect  of  the  imperfect  drainage  of  towns  E ffec  ( o(. 
under  the  authority  of  the  English  G overn  ment,  is  still  more  direct  drainage  of 
and  applicable  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  I quote  briefly  towns  ob 
from  various  parts  of  these  valuable  reports,  to  show  the  influ-  moisture  and 
ence  of  it  in  the  high  latitude  of  53  deg.  How  much  more on  liealth* 
injurious  must  it  be  here.  “When  a street  is  wholly  without 
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drainage  fever  instantly  breaks  out  in  it.”  “Particular  houses 
were  pointed  out,  from  which  entire  families  were  swept  away, 
and  from  several  of  the  streets  fever  is  never  absent.”  We  find 
a very  striking  account  of  a “ fever  constantly  breaking  out  in  a 
General  Lying-in  Hospital,  clearly  traced  to  the  influence  of 
above  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  open  ditches,  full  of  the  stagnant 
filth  of  the  neighborhood,  (like  Gormley’s  and  others,)  and  to  the 
backing  up  of  the  main  drain  of  the  premises,  whereby  the  whole 
basement  was  flooded  with  every  description  of  decomposingimpu- 
rities.  On  the  removal  of  these  nuisances,  together  with  a new 
method  of  ventilation,  the  fever  disappeared.  Another  instance  13 
given  of  a “village  in  a slight  hollow,  and  badly  drained,  wiui  a 
wide,  stagnant  ditch  passing  through  it.”  “ Here  the  deaths 
by  epidemic  disease  were  thrice  as  many  as  in  a village  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  scarlet  fever  was  so  malignant  as  to  be 
fatal  in  a few  hours.”  Sometimes,  in  the  best  ventilated  squares, 
“the  neighborhood  of  the  cess  pools,  and  a number  of  untrapped 
openings  produce  the  most  malignant  levers.  Liverpool,  which 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  best  natural  sites,  is  the  most  unhealthy 
city  in  England,  because  a large  number  of  her  population  five 
and  sleep  under  ground,  and  she  has  thousands  ol  houses  and 
hundreds  of  courts  without  a single  drain  of  any  description. 
“A  table  is  given  of  districts  in  Leicester,  being  divided  into 
three  classes ; first,  culverted ; second,  partly  culverted ; third, 
not  culverted.  The  proportion  of  persons  dying  of  epidemic 
diseases  are,  in  the  first  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  second  onh  one- 
eighth  of  those  who  died  in  the  third  ! ” In  some  of  the  towns 
the  description  would  fail  to  convey  any  conception,  says  a tal- 
ented physician,  of  the  disgusting  and  poisonous  condition,  and 
he  exclaims  “can  such  a state  of  things  exist  in  a country  which 
has  made  any  progress  in  civilization  ? ” T et,  such  a description 
would  well  apply  to  many  parts  of  this  city  during  the  last 
summer ! 

It  is  a matter  of  record  that  the  intermittent  fever  in  the  rear 
of  this  city  has  greatly  increased  since  the  exposure  of  the  swamp 
in  that  neighborhood,  probably  twenty  to  one  ot  what  it  was 
• before. 


TABLE  R. 

COMPARATIVE  SALUBRITY  OP  EACH  WARD  IN  THE  CITY. 

Localization  of  Cases  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  occurring  during  the 
year  1853,  in  the  several  Districts  and  Wards  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  (according  to  their  division  in  1850,)  in  ratios  proportioned  to 
the  population  of  each. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Districts 

AND 

Wards. 

Estimated 

Population 

of 

1853. 

Number  of 
Yellow  Fever 
Cases 
Reported. 

Ratio  per  1.000 
of  the 
Population. 

Number  oi  cases 
from  Public  and 
Private  practice 
unreported. 

Total  Number 
of 

Cases. 

Ratio  per  1.000 
of  population, 
of  the  whole. 

Estimate 
of  the 

Proportion  of 
v Colored 
to  the 

Whole  Population 
in  each  District. 

1st  District. 

1 st  Ward, . . 

7.179 

2.567 

.357 

732 

3.299 

.459 

2nd  do.  .. 

6.447 

1.092 

.169 

312 

1.404 

.217 

3rd  do.  . . 

9-453 

1.211 

.128 

346 

1.557 

.164 

4th  do.  . . 

9.125 

1.535 

.168 

438 

1.973 

.216 

5th  do.  . . 

8.545 

794 

.092 

226 

1.020 

.119 

6th  do.  . . 

9.639 

910 

.094 

260 

1.170 

.121 

7th  do.  . . 

10.307 

2.988 

.289 

852 

3.840 

.349 

Totals, 

60 . 695 

11.097 

.182 

3.166 

14.263 

.234 

13.55  pr.  cent. 

2nd  District. 

1st  Ward,.. 

6.105 

365 

.059 

143 

508 

.083 

2nd  do.  . . 

4.671 

582 

.124 

228 

810 

.173 

3rd  do.  . . 

4.089 

295 

.072 

115 

410 

.100 

4th  do.  . . 

7.389 

459 

.062 

179 

638 

.086 

5th  do.  . . 

8.561 

760 

.088 

298 

1.058 

.123 

6th  do.  . . 

13.237 

366 

.027 

143 

509 

.038 

7th  do.  . . 

5.934 

318 

.053 

126 

444 

.074 

Totals, 

49.926 

3.114 

.062 

1.232 

4.377 

.087 

26.17  pr. cent. 

3rd  District. 

1st  Ward,.. 

12.227 

566 

.045 

193 

759 

062 

2nd  do.  . - 

5.120 

891 

.174 

305 

1.196 

.233 

3rd  do.  . . 

7.426 

928 

.128 

317 

1.245 

.167 

4th  do.  . . 

3.429 

024 

.007 

8 

32 

.009 

Totals, 

28.202 

2-409 

.085 

823 

3.232 

.114 

24 . pr.  cent. 

4 tk  District. 

1st  Ward,.. 

3.220 

1.407 

.436 

341 

1.748 

.542 

2nd  do.  . . 

3.460 

1.175 

.839 

284 

1.459 

.421 

3rd  do.  . - 

3.347 

1.371 

.409 

332 

1.703 

.508 

4th  do.  . - 

3.169 

1.114 

.351 

268 

1.382 

.433 

5th  do.  . . 

2.114 

586 

.277 

370 

956 

.452 

Totals, 

15.31C 

5.653 

.369 

1.595 

7.248 

.473 

12.05  pr. cent. 

Grand  Total, . . 

154.133 

22-304 

.144 

6.816 

29-120 

.188 
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The  amount  of  moisture  depends  upon  the  dissolving  power 
of  temperature ; the  question  is  then,  not  exactly  what  that 
amount  is,  so  far  as  mere  saturation  is  concerned,  for  the  effect 
of  saturation  at  different  temperatures  is  very  different,  (as 
shown  how  comparatively  innocent  it  is  in  the  cool,  moist 
climatesof  London  and  Holland,  compared  with  intertropical 
regions,  with  their  elevated  temperature,)  but  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  combination  at  this  high  temperature , and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  co  operate  with  all  the  powers  co-existing,  that 
are  more  or  less  incompatible  with  health,  and  especially, 
with  those  unaccustomed  to  or  unacclimated  to  them. 

Of  the  fact  of  a high  degree  of  moisture  in  an  elevated  tem- 
perature, being  injurious  to  health,  we  trust  the  above  evidences 

r . . . How  great 

are  sufficiently  satisfactory.  The  explanation,  or  modus  °Pe'humidjty 
randi  may  be  more  difficult.  That  it  relaxes  and  prostrates  aota 
the  system  is  a matter  of  common  experience ; that  it  prevents 
the  elimination  of  effete  and  worn  out  excretions,  that  it  debili- 
tates, bv  excess  of  action,  the  healthy  functions  of  the  skin  and 
lungs,  every  one  will  acknowledge  who  has  experienced  it — 
diminishing  the  decarbonizing  power  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  always  lessened  as  the  temperature  is  high,  air  expanded  and 
saturated  with  humidity.  When  the  hygrometry  changes  to  a 
dry  air  a sensation  of  elasticity  is  at  once  experienced;  when  it 
becomes  high,  languor  and  prostration  has  to  be  endured ; that 
our  health  is  influenced  in  a corresponding  degree,  is  fortunate- 
ly, now  fully  established.  High  temperature  may  produce  the 
physical  susceptibility — moisture  may  be  the  medium  of  agents 
from  our  second  condition,  and  when  they  are  all  in  excess,  the 
malignancy  of  the  disease,  will  be  proportionate.  Such  has 
been  the  precise  condition  of  things  here  last  summer. 

That  there  is  dew  point  peculiar  to  each  of  the  higher  classes  The  dew 
of  fever  (in  their  aggravated  or  epidemic  grade,)  is  doubtless  point  llinlts  of 
true  from  what  we  know  of  the  temperatures  essential  to  their yullow  fe'er' 
existence,  and  how  greatly  they  are  all  injured  by  humidity. 

The  dew  point  of  yellow  fever  is  from  70  to  80,  it  rarely  exists  Hague, 
long,  when  it  is  under  60°.  The  plague  has  probably  a dew 


Amount  of 
moisture  de- 
pendent on 
temperature. 
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noticed. 


Typhu*  Bra-  p0jnt  0f  i o°  less.  The  typhus  gravior  at  from  35°  to  45°;  and  the 
vior.and choi-  cjj0icra  jn  climate,  varies  from  48  and  sometimes  much  less 

to  74,  and  is  probably  less  controled  by  its  fall  than  yellow  fever. 

The  sources  of  this  great  excess  of  humidity  are  mainly  the 
Sources  of  it  swamps,  lagoons,  lakes  around  us  and  which  are  also  the  principle 
here-  causes  of  our  fogs,  imperfect  drainage  and  want  of  pavements. 

Radiation,  * as  a source  of  disease,  has  not  heretofore,  as 
I am  aware,  attracted  the  attention  of  professional  men ; 
yet,  no  observant  practical  man  who  has  passed  through 
Radiation  as  many  epidemic  yellow  fever  seasons,  could  have  failed  to 
a cause  of  dis- notice,  the  peculiar  weather  that  usually  exists  during  the 
firsl  clear  days  of  those  seasons.  In  fact,  old  experienced  men 
out  of  the  profession  have  been  in  the  habit  of  denominating  it 
“ yellow  fever  weather  f without  analysing  the  conditions  which 
constituted  it.  It  is  characterized  by  being  very  hot  in  the  sun 
and  cool  in  the  shade  at  the  same  time — on  one  side  of  the 
street  a broiling  temperature,  and  on  the  other  so  cool  as  to 
urge  to  buttoning  up  the  coat.  This  uncomfortable  alterna- 
tion of  chilliness  and  heat,  is  productive  not  only  of  uncomforta- 
ble feelings,  but  when  exaggerated,  passes  into  disease — consti- 
tutes the  first  stage  of  yellow  fever.  It  may  be  here  only  the 
Yellow  fever  exoj_ting  cause,  developing  dormant  disease,  from  the  predisposi- 
tion being  already  present.  The  difference  of  the  temperatures 
between  sun  and  shade,  is  at  these  times,  very  great,  and  essen- 
tially constitutes,  with  other  circumstances , a sickly  season. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  it  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
been  carefully  noted  by  me  not  only  here,  but  in  other  countries. 
I have  not  remarked  it  to  influence  materially  other  diseases,  be- 
yond the  class  of  fevers,  except  coup  de  solid , of  which  doubtless 
it  is  the  principal  cause.  During  last  year  it  occurred  unusually 
early,  in  January,  and  furnished  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  pre- 
diction of  the  great  epidemic.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  Chart  No.  2,  and  Tables  D,  E,  N,  0,  to  which 
reference  is  invited.  A more  thorough  proof  could  be  made 


weather  * de- 
scribed. 


* Solar  radiation,  derived  from  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  sun 
and  shade. 
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by  a comparative  exhibit  of  other  years.  It  is  too  minute  for 
this  paper,  but  the  opinion  expressed  is  fully  borne  out.  The 
unusual  amount  of  solar  radiation  last  summer,  has  been  fully 
proved  in  several  parts  of  the  yellow  fever  region.  It  has  been 
particularly  noticed  at  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Dr.  Delery  of  this  Sho"'n  eUe_ 
city,  where  he  remarked  that  “the  planters  found  the  sun’s  "here’ at  St' 

• 1.1  ii  i i n /•  Jotin  Baptist- 

rays  so  intense,  that  they  were  compelled  to  use  umbrellas  for 
the  first  time  as  a protection  against  it,”  the  yellow  fever  pre- 
vailed here  very  extensively.  It  was  also  noticed  at  Hollywood 
and  at  Gainesville* 

At  Gainesville , Mr.  Fulsom  had  found  the  heat  in  the  sun 
so  great  that  he  frequently  rode  under  a tree,  to  avoid  its 
intolerable  influence,  and  for  fear  of  taking  a chill , he  was  A,Gaine8ville 
presently  compelled  to  quit  the  shade  ! The  same  facts 
were  observable  at  Hollywood,  and  in  Wilkinson  county, 
in  the  unusual  and  uncomfortable  difference  between  the  At  Hoiiy- 
temperatures  of  sun  and  shade.  Dr.  Benedict  observed  the  wood, 
same  thing  in  New  Orleans,  as  early  as  July,  when  “ in 
riding  in  a gig  in  the  streets,  with  the  top  up,  it  was  found  In  New  0r 
so  cold  as  to  compel  him  to  lower  it,  to  procure  the  warm-  iean8. 
ing  influence  of  the  suns  rays.  This  was  soon  found  so 
scorching  as  to  induce  him  again  to  put  the  top  up  ! and 
this  was  several  times  alternated  from  the  great  difference 
in  the  extremes  of  each.! 

These  remarkable  conditions  would  doubtless  have  been 
recorded  at  other  places,  had  the  attention  ox  observers 
been  called  to  them.  It  is  probably  the  “ fiery  something,” 
to  which  yellow  fever  has  been  formerly  attributed  by  those  Probabiy  the 
distinguished  and  experienced  observers,  Drs.  Chalmers  and  “ fiery  some- 
Lining,  of  Charleston.  The  profession  may  be  assured  thing”  of 
that  it  plays  a much  more  important  part  in  influencing  theChalmere  Md 
production  of  morbid  action,  than  is  yet  known.  Its  precise  Li,linK- 
modus  operandi  I forbear  to  speculate  on.  Is  it  by  decom- 
posing ozone,  the  great  purifying  principle  1 The  direct 
causes  of  the  varying  radiations  of  different  climates, 


* Sec  testimony,  f Refer  to  Dr.  Deaedict’a  intereating  paper. 
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elevations  and  periods  of  the  day,  are  quite  obscure.  In 
experimenting  on  this  subject,  I have  often  noticed  a varia- 
tion of  from  5 to  10°  occur  in  a few  minutes,  (from  5 to  20,) 
without  any  apparent  difference  in  the  clearness  or  transpa- 
rency of  the  atmosphere  or  change,  of  the  winds.* 

Terrestrial  radiation  (or  that  proceeding  from  bodies  on 
the  earth,)  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  danger  of  expo- 
sure to  the  night  air.  This  exists  in  excess  in  sickly  climates 
and  seasons.  It  constitutes  what  is  so  much  admired  in 
the  dangerous,  but  “ beautiful  blue  sky  of  Italy,”  the  air 
so  clear  and  transparent,  (upward  radiation,)  rapidly  cools 
the  body,  chills  it,  and  often  preludes  the  first  stage  of 
fever.  It  is  as  tempting  as  hazardous  in  hot  weather.  An 
umbrella,  portico,  tree,  musqueto  net,  any  object  intervening 
between  the  body  and  clear  sky,  protects  one  from  it.  In 
the  thickly  built  parts  of  cities,  this  radiation  is  very  small. 
The  best  radiators  are  cotton,  silk,  wool,  (rotatively,)  and 
consequently  we  are  least  protected  by  clothing  made  of 
those  materials,  in  the  order  mentioned.  We  thus  interpret 
the  alledged  injurious  effects  of  sleeping  exposed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  moon.  It  is  always  greatest  on 
bright  and  brilliant  nights. 

For  the  proper  appreciation  ot  the  chart  and  tables,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  not  only  that  this  is  not 
merely  a most  unusual  amount  of  radiation  for  this  climate, 
but  that  the  popular  estimate  upon  the  subject  is  a gross 
error,  so  far  as  it  supposes  that  the  intensity  of  direct  solar 
heat  increases  as  we  approach  the  equator  ; in  fact,  it  ts  just 
the  reverse  l Baron  Humboldt  found  “the  difference  between 
the  temperature  in  the  sun  and  shade  at  Cumana,  one  of  the 
hottest,  driest,  and  healthiest  in  the  lower  regions  of  equinoctial 
America,  never  exceeded  6°  6',  sometimes  not  more  than  1°  or 
2°.  Captain  Sabine  found  the  maximum  at  Sierra  Leone  18°; 
at  Bahia,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  9?.  I have  rarely  seen  it  exceed 
20°  in  Cuba  or  Vera  Cruz,  and  have  often  remarked  how  sel- 


* The  reason  why  persons  insulated,  or  confined  to  the  house,  are  rarely  subject 
4 o yellow  fevor,  may  be  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  solar  radiation. 
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dom  umbrellas  are  used  in  tropical  countries,  and  how  rare  it  is 
to  have  many  trees  immediately  around  their  houses  to  protect 
them  from  “ the  ardors  of  a tropical  sun  !”  There  are  some 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  either  increases  with  elevation, 
or  we  become  more  sensible  of  it,  from  diminished  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  such  seems  to  be  the  case  on  ascend- 
ing mountains.  De  Saussure  states  it  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  on  his  ascent  of  the  Alps,  and  it  was  ot  mine  in 

Influence  of 

Mexico : so  dangerous  is  it  esteemed  in  the  elevated  regions 

° elevation  up- 

of  Mexico  that  the  natives  always  carefully  protect  theonjt 
loins  of  their  horses  ( their  weakest  part)  with  an  extra 
covering  of  skin,  when  in  use,  and  often  their  heads.  In 
Jamaica,  while  on  a level  with  the  sea,  the  difference  between 
two  thermometers,  (or  radiation,  the  one  in  the  sun  and  the 
other  in  the  shade  ) was  at  the  maximum  12°  ; on  the  moun- 
tains it  was  nearly  double.  In  England,  it  is  usually  found 
about  50°,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  69° ; while  it  has  been 
found  at  Mellville  Island,  latitude  65°  North,  55°  in  March, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  90°  ! Captain  Scoresby,  in  lat- 
itude 80°  19,  found  it  as  high  as  80°.  Sir  John  Richardson,  IllustratioM> 
in  his  late  expedition  to  the  Arctic  climate,  found  the  power 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  so  great,  in  a cloudless  sky,  that 
he  had  to  “take  shelter  in  the  water  while  the  crews  were 
engaged  on  the  portages !”  and  Captain  Scoresby  found  that 
the  pitch  in  the  seams  on  the  side  of  his  vessel,  occasionally 
becomes  fluid , ( which  it  never  did  on  the  coast  of  Africa ),  a 
temperature  of  almost  130°,  while  ice  was  rapidly  generated 
on  the  other , in  the  shade  ! 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks,  for  a moment,  to  the  economy 
of  nature,  and  see  if  we  cannot  draw  some  illustrations  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  It  is  thus  that  we 
can  account  for  the  productions  of  the  rapid  Springs  in  Proofs,  in  its 
the  Northern  climates,  where  vegetation  leaps,  as  it  were,  at  influence  on 
once  into  being,  while,  if  otherwise,  its  productions  would tlie  vegetable 
not  have  time  to  mature  and  ripen  for  the  sustenance  of1'1"”110''1' 
man.  The  cereal  crops  are  known  to  be  so  much  dependant 
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upon  its  amount,  that  it  has  become  a matter  even  of  calcu- 
lation in  England,  and  it  is  so  well  known  that  without  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  (whatever  may  he  the  temperature  of 
the  air)  that  fruits  seldom  come  to  perfection.  So  great  is 
this  radiation  in  England,  that  many  tropical  plants  cannot 
bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  there,  and  require  protection 
in  order  to  reach  maturity ! That  the  indirect  (or  shade) 
temperature  is  not  solely  dependant  upon  the  direct,  is  proved 
from  the  fact  that  they  reach  their  culminating  point  almost 
always  at  different  periods,  and  the  exceptions  here  are 
during  the  occurrence  of  epidemics!  In  non-epidemic  years 
the  highest  point  is  probably  in  May.  So,  in  England,  it 
occurs  about  two  months  in  advance  of  their  highest  temper- 
ature. 

These  views,  now  so  well  established  among  scientific 
men,  in  their  influence  on  the  vegetable,  and  even  the  animal 
kingdom,  extends  beyond  their  bearing,  on  our  profession,  but 
I forbear  its  introduction,  tempting  as  it  is. 

Should  I not  have  been  entirely  successful  in  establishing 
the  connection  of  radiation  as  one  of  the  efficient  agents  in 
the  production  of  yellow  fever,  I have,  at  least,  pointed  out 
a new  field  for  philosophical  investigation,  that  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  pathological  induction.  It  is  cer- 
tainly shown  to  be  within  the  laws  of  the  dynamic  forces, 
and  highly  worthy  the  notice  of  the  etiological  inquirer. 

Pardon  is  asked  for  this  digression  from  a subject  as  novel 
as  it  is  interesting  and  important.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that 
it  is  entitled  to  more  thorough  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  What  is  due  to  each  climate  is  not  known.  I have 
long  since  requested  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  add  it  to 
the  requirements  from  its  meteorological  correspondents, 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  not  depart  far  from  the 
rules  of  probability  to  say  that  whatever  influences  the  phy- 
siology of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  must  also  influ- 
ence their  diseases.  In  this  climate,  I do  not  consider  ten 
years  of  observation  sufficient  to  determine  wrhat  is  the  nor- 
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mal  amount,  but  believe  that  beyond  30°  or  40°  maxima,  is 
productive  of  injurious  influences. 

Winds. — All  experience  has  shown  that  free  ventilation 
and  strong,  unimpeded  currents  of  wind  are  inimical  to  the 
elimination  and  concentration  of  malarial  exhalations,  conse-  influence  of 
quently,  to  the  production  ot  fever;  that  where  the  winds  "and** 
blow  stiongly  and  lreely,  and  find  no  obstacle  from  surround- 
ing  objects,  or  intervening  forests,  localities  which  otherwise, 
might  be  expected  to  be  fruitful  sources  of  fever,  may  be 
visited  or  inhabited  with  impunity,  while  similar  places  be- 
come insalubrious,  if  the  air  is  stagnant.*  Calms,  says  Dr. 

Drake,  permit  the  exhalations  from  foul  localities  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  atmosphere,  which  rests  over  them,  but  all 
winds  operate  to  disperse  and  dilute  them  with  purer  air. 

By  reference  to  the  table  P and  Q,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
an  average  of  years  our  most  prevalent  winds  during  the  Amonnl  °r 
summer  are  the  East,  South,  SW.  and  SE.,  and  by  referring  mofatDrein 
to  the  table  of  the  hygrometry  of  the  winds  here,  (or  the  each‘ 
amount  of  moisture  each  of  these  conveys  with  them,  table  P,) 
it  will  be  found  that  these  are  the  very  winds  which  are  usu- 
ally loaded  with  the  largest  quantity.  That  table  also  shows 
that  when  the  air  becomes  calm  (or  stagnant)  it  becomes  still 
nearer  the  point  of  saturation.  During  the  worst  period  ofDirectioa. 
our  epidemic  the  most  frequent  wind  was  from  the  East. 

That  is  a pretty  constant  feature,  not  only  in  our  epidemics, 
but  most  others.  Still  more  remarkable  was  the  frequency 
and  long  duration  of  onr  calms,  with  all  their  injurious  satu- 
rations and  depression  of  the  vital  principle. 

Nearly  all  land  winds  are  unpleasant,  if  not  deleterious  to 
health,  in  most  climates,  producing  a sensation  of  chilliness  and 
discomfort  far  beyond  their  mere  thermal  influence.  It  is  the 
“simoon,”  of  most  countries;  in  Havana  and  Georgetown,  Unwhoie- 
Demarara,  it  is  a South  wind ; here,  and  in  Texas,  where  it  is some  nature 
felt  so  severely,  it  is  a North  wind.  These  winds  produce  a of  land  win<1* 
rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  causing  extreme in8Ummer- 
dryness,  while  the  sun  is  unclouded  and  hot,  (during  the  warm 
months,)  and  is  excedingly  uncomfortable.  Fevers  of  a bad 


* Lb  Roche. 
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character  are  then  known  to  prevail.  It  was  upon  this  ground, 
mainly,  that  I have  advanced  the  opinion  of  the  protective  influ- 
ence of  Lake  Pontcbartrain. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  a great  system  of  balances  in 
the  natural,  as  in  the  moral  world.  In  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  a great  predominance  of  either,  is  unfavorable  to 
By »tem  of^  otl£er.  w]iere  they  are  equalised,  health  results.  Great 
ba'ances.  an(f  moisture  promotes  an  excess  in  vegetable  life.  It  is 

injurious  to  man.  All  excess  tends  to  disease,  while  moderate 
changes  are  conducive  to  health,  “ all  natures’  difference,  is  all 
natures’  peace.”  This  has  been  often  remarked  in  hot  and  other 
climates.  During  the  late  epidemic  yellow  fever,  at  Bermuda, 
it  was  remarked  that  “an  extraordinary  state  of  atmosphere 
prevails  here  now,  very  favorable  to  vegetable  life,  but  dangei  ou» 
to  animal  life  and  health.” 

We  think  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  this  epi- 
demic consisted.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that 
the  exact  amount  of  heat,  moisture  and  decomposed  materials, 
were  ascertained  to  have  produced  it,  and  that  there  were  no 
other  materials  than  those  we  have  enumerated.  For  the  more 
exact  application  and  showing  of  these  influences,  the  meteoro- 
logical journal  of  the  three  epidemic  months  is  annexed,  m 
detail,  as  noted  four  or  five  times  daily,  made  up  during  the 
intervals  of  the  exacting  demand  for  our  time  during  that  labori- 
ous period,  (the  month  of  July  was  kindly  kept  tor  me  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Benedict,  and  the  balance  by  myself.)  Every  record 
was  made  that  was  in  our  power,  conscious  as  we  felt,  that  we 
Avere  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important,  and  therefore,  the 
most  interesting,  pathological  year,  that  ever  occurred  in 
America,  and  that  we  should  be  held  responsible,  by  the  scientific 
Apology  lfpart  0f  tbe  profession,  and  the  public,  to  make  every  observa- 
records  imper-  ^ ^ haye  any  beaving  0r  influence  upon  it,  and 

therefore  our , future;  and  have  essayed  to  make  a faithful 
statement  of  that  gloomy  period.  Hoav  it  will  apply  or  aid  us 
in  influencing  that  future,  time  alone  can  tell.  No  such  exact 
or  extenswe  record  is  knoAvn  to  us  as  having  been  made  beiore 
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with  which  to  compare  it.  But  we  trust  many  such,  and  better, 
will  be  made  hereafter,  should  it  be  the  misfortune  of  this,  or 
any  part  of  our  country,  to  be  afflicted  with  a similar  calamity. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  meteorological  and  terrene  causes 
to  produce  fever,  and  especially,  a malignant  epidemic  yellow  E*“tamount 
fever,  is  not  known ; it  mav  be  hereafter.  A distinguished  . , „ 

J ° rials  for  an  ep- 

authority  informs  us  that  “since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  iUemic  not 
the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  have,  per- known, 
haps,  not  been  twice  in  identically  the  same  circumstances 
for  eight  conscutive  days.’’* 

Howeverthis  maybe,  and  as  duration  is  an  important  element 
in  everything  relating  to  health,  there  is  nodoubtof  the  fact  that  „ 
al]  the  agents  productive  of  yellow  fever,  whether  climatural  or  quired  for  dis- 
terrene,  are  in  the  nature  of  things  more  or  less  fluctuating.  ease  to  bede- 
So  is  the  physiological  condition  of  the  individual ; but  I veioped. 
have  as  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  approximative  duration  around 
a very  narrow  circle  that  is  required  to  produce  the  impression 
resulting  in  a yellow  fever  season ; that  is,  that  an  elevated 
temperature,  high  saturation,  excessive  radiation,  with  terrene 
causes  in  large  amount,  shall  coincidently  exist,  although  they 
may  slightly  fluctuate,  for  a period,  which,  according  to  my 
observation,  to  overcome  the  physiological  or  vital  resistance, 
shall  be  rarely  less  than  about  two  or  three  weeks,  depend- 
ent upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  individuals  exposed.  It  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  yellow  fever  rarely  fails  to 
follow.  During  my  long  residence  in  this  climate  I have 
rarely  seen  such  a prolonged  continuance  (the  above  duration) 
of  identical  weather,  if  in  excess,  whether  of  heat  or  cold* 
dryness  or  moisture,  but  was  productive  of  disease  of  some 
kind.  Variable  weather  and  seasons  are  usually  healthy, 
though  this  is  opposed  to  popular  belief.  Such  is  the  play  of 
the  organism,  and  such  are  the  variations  required  to  give  it  tone 
and  impart  to  it  vigor.  Professor  Schonbein  has  given  many 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  fever  arises  from  a deficiency  of 
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ozone.  No  experiments  were  made  to  test  it  here.  If  ozone 
is  developed,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  approach  of  two  clouds  of 
different  electricities,  that  often  takes  place  daring  the  exist- 
ence of  our  yellow  fever  epidemics,  with,  as  before  remarked, 
injurious  effects,  its  evolvement  may  be  at  loo  great  an  eleva- 
tion above  our  immediate  atmosphere  to  benefit  us.  If  we 
possessed  the  certain  power  of  foretelling,  long  beforehand, 
and  ahvays,  the  advent  of  a great  epidemic,  thousands  of  lives 
would  be  saved.  I do  not  know  that  we  could  do  as  much 
by  filling-  the  atmosphere  with  ozone,  which  would  be  very 

Advantage  of  J 0 1 

foresight  and  costbr-  A writer  in  one  of  the  prints  during  the  summer  ad- 
remedies.  vises  its  being  “ drowned  out,”  which  I thought  highly  plau- 
sible, if  possible,  the  Mississippi  river  at  such  periods  having 
usually  descended  so  low  as,  if  introduced,  could  only  influ- 
ence the  low  back  streets.  But  the  cheapest,  best  and  most 
rational  mode,  after  all,  will  be  found  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  prevention,  by  the  introduction  of  those 
sanitary  measures  that  experience,  fully  tested,  has  shown  to 
have  saved  other  communities  from  pestilence,  and  restored 
them  to  salubrity.  They  will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter.* 

In  this  early  application  of  meteorology  to  disease,  I ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  profession  for  the  paucity  of  my 
No  truths  va>  records.  Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  connection 
ueiess.  is  most  intimate  between  them,  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  vast 
hidden  truths,  far  beyond  our  present  means  of  investigation; 
these  truths  are  of  value  to  science  and  humanity  ; indeed, 
there  are  no  useless  or  disconnected  truths  in  the  great  labo- 


* Tables  C,  D,  E contain  the  doily  meteorological  and  mortuary  condition  during 
the  three  epidemic  months.  I would  gladly  add  the  whole  year  of  both  were  the 
latter  practicable,  for  the  grntification  of  scientific  men,  to  show  how  much  climatic 
conditions  influence  our  weather,  and  especially,  during  this  remarkable  year. 

In  interpreting  the  connection  of  meteorology  with  mortality , two  circumstances 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  : first,  the  amount  of  vital  resistance  to  be  over 
come  previous  to  the  attack,  (for  it  cannot  be  at  once,)  and  second,  the  period  to 
elapse  before  resulting  in  death.  These,  as  yet,  are  indeterminate  and  irregular  pe- 
riods, dependent  upon  individual  susceptibility  and  constitutional  power.  The  second 
is  easier  estimated  than  the  first,  for  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from 
three  to  five  days.  We  sometimes  find  in  the  advanced  period  of  the  season  that 
a sudden  great  fall  in  temperature  produces  a frightful  mortality,  cutting  otf  all  who 
are  very  sick,  unless  carefully  protected ; and  here  a little  foresight  of  a eoming 
change  can  often  be  put  to  most  valuable  use.  In  this  case  it  is  almost  equally  apt 
to  prevent  the  further  continuance  of  the  disease,  provided  the  charge  is  apcrmancni 
one. 


TABLE  P. 

WINDS AVERAGE  FOR  A SERIES  OF  YEARS. 

Hygrometry  of  Each,  of  the  Principal  Winds  at  New  Orleans,  and 

when  calm. 


DEGREE  Or  DRYING 
POWER. 

AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE. 

[Saturation  being  1000.] 

ELASTICITY  OF  THE 
VAPOR. 

WEIGHT  OF  VArOR  IN 
A CUBIC  FOOT, 

In  grains. 

1st 

N.W. 

lla.29 

1st 

N.W. 

.677 

1st 

N.W. 

.468 

let 

N.W 

5 . 136 

5?d 

N. 

10  .06 

2d 

N. 

.698 

2d 

N. 

.534 

Qd 

N. 

5.819 

3d 

8.W. 

10  .03 

3d 

8.W. 

.727 

3d 

N.E. 

.630 

3d 

N.E. 

6.847 

4th 

W. 

10  .01 

4th 

W. 

.740 

4th 

w. 

.616 

4tli 

W. 

6.915 

5th 

N.E. 

9 .28 

5th 

8. 

.761 

5th 

E. 

.646 

Sth 

8. 

7.181 

6th 

S. 

8 .84 

6th 

N.E. 

.763 

dth 

8.W. 

.664 
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N-  B. — To  ray  scientific  readers  I observe  that  some  few  small  errors  in  the  above  could  only 
have  been  ascertained  when  the  results  were  arrived  at — but  at  too  lata  a period  to  re-calculate 
sixty  pages  of  figures. 
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ratory  of  nature  ; if  they  are  hidden  from  us  to-day,  their  ap- 
plication may  be  made  by  our  successors  to-morrow.  We  can 
no  longer  plead  ignorance  of  their  practical  bearing  and  im- 
portance ; but,  we  are,  as  yet,  upon  the  mere  shores  of  meteor- 
ological science,  “picking  up  the  few  pebbles”  of  truth  that 
have  been  yielded  to  perseverance  and  industry,  while  the 
boundless  ocean  lies  open  before  us,  for  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. 


SECTION  VIL 

THE  SECOND  CONSTITUENT  OF  AN  EPIDEMIC. THE  TERRENE. 

Proposition — The  Upturning  of  the  Original  Soil , together 
icith  Filth  of  all  Kinds — The  sine  qua  non  of  all  our  Epi- 
demics— Proofs  as  far  bach  as  Sixty  Years,  to  the  Present 
Period — Row  first  noticed  by  me — Causes  of  Epidemics  at 
Natchez , Memphis,  St.  Francisville,  Mobile,  Selma,  Algiers, 
dec.,  dec. — For  an  Endemic  less  necessary — For  Bilious  and 
Periodic  Fevers  still  less,  but  all  the  same  ! — Why  Yellow 
Fever  does  not  always  extend — We  Know  as  much  of  the 
Origin  of  Yellow  Fever  as  we  do  of  any  other  Fever — All 
Countries  have  their  Peculiar  Diseases — Parallel  of  Yellow 
Fever  and  Plague — Extension  of  the  Epidemic  due  to  late 
Inundations  in  Part — At  what  Stage,  Sivamps  most  Danger- 
ous— Proofs  from  Foreign  Countries  and  here — Different 
Stages  of  Draining  Produce  Different  Diseases — How  and 
When  to  Drain  Land,  dec. 

Our  other  constituent  to  produce  the  yellow  fever  epidemic, 
the  other  blade  of  the  “ shears,”  is  the  terrene.  This  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  embraces  all  foul,  filthy,  organic  matter 
passing  through  its  decomposition,  whether  terrene,  miasm, The  other 
malaria,  or  what  not.  Every  thing  terrene  that  is  injurious  to  d e ° 1 ° 

, lit  . . J “shears.” 

health  may  be  so  denominated.  I wish  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood here,  that  neither  meteorological  nor  terrene  causes  alone, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  alluded  to,  and  hence  the 
great  difficulty  and  stumbling  block,  when  one  of  these  is 
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found  present,  even  in  an  aggravated  degree,  and  not  the  other, 
and  the  effects  do  not  ensue.* 

Epidemic  yellow  fever  then  depends  upon  two  circumstances : 
first,  a meteorological,  and  secondly  a terrene  cav.ee.  The  pre- 
cise amount,  or  constituents,  of  which  each  of  these  consists  in 
their  original  or  proximate  elements,  the  present  state  of  science 
has  not  yet  informed  us  of.  Of  the  first,  I have  shown  the 
main  ingredients ; of  the  second,  it  is  probably  composed  of 
From  whence  all  decomposed  or  decomposable  matter.  The  varieties  of  fever, 
varieties  ofmost  probably,  depend  upon  variable  amounts  of  these  constitu- 
fever.  ents,  influenced  by  the  physiological  condition  of  the  individual, 
which  only  slightly  varies  the  extreme  force  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing an  epidemic.  I have  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  proceeds  from  a general  distemperature  of  the 
air  with  local  influences,  and  particularly  with  an  undue  disturb- 
ance of  the  original  soil.  I shall  show  presently  that  an  endemic 
yellow  fever  depends  upon  a more  local  distemperature,  with 
the  same  local  influences,  but  in  a minor  degree,  and  that  the 
type  or  malignancy  depends  upon  the  more  or  less  extent  of 
these  causes,  and  finally,  that  bilious  or  periodic  fevers  depend 
for  their  existence  upon  the  same  causes,  but  in  a much  dimin- 
ished degree. 

In  examining  into  the  cause  or  origin  of  our  epidemic  yel- 
low fevers,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  apply  the 
To  apply  the  same  principles,  as  in  initiating  the  cause  or  origin  of  other 
name  princi-  fevers,  or  other  diseases.  If  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  the 
pies  in  exam-  very  precise  and  exact  meteorological  data,  or  the  precise 
ininginto  the  amount  of  decomposable  matter,  we  are  just  as  near  the  truth 
causes  of  yel- as  are  in  looking  into  the  causation  of  any  other  disease. 
low  fever  as  of  Overpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  disease,  and  bending 
other  fevers,  before  the  authority  of  great  names,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
blinded  to  the  plainest  facts.  It  is  considered  by  some,  as  an 
act  of  temerity  or  folly,  to  dare  to  think  of  preventing  it ; that 

*This  it  seems  to  me,  will  explain  most  of  the  diflieulties  that  have  set  them  bv 
the  ears’ in  Charleston,  in  relation  to  the  occurrencces  ol  last  year,  and  why  they  did 
not  have  the  fever  there,  “ the  meteorological  cause  ” was  said  to  be  present,  the  other 
was  not:  the  “Jacksonism”  of  the  Mnyor  did  not  consist  “in  removing  the  two 
cases  ” that  occurred,  but  in  his  praiseworthy  energy  in  keeping  the  city  thoroughly 
clean,  in  preventing  the  concurrence  of  the  second,  and  equally  essential  cause, 
(now,  the  causa  sine  qua  non.)  It  is  a great  pity  some  more  Southern  ciues  had  not 
been  blessed  with  a little  of  that  wholesome  ■ Jackson"  energy,  end  common  sense 
of  duty,  instead  of  being  contented  in  boasting  of  the  existence  of  ' cleanliness  . 
and  “ health !” 
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such  ordinary  things  as  heat,  moisture,  filth,  and  such  like 
trifles,  however  combined,  could  give  rise  to  this  great  monarch 
of  disease,  (y.  f.)  is  but  playing  with  human  credulity ! They 
forget,  all  the  while,  that  a sudden  change  of  temperature 
alone,  has  often  deprived  human  beings  of  life,  in  a few  hours ; 
that  vitiated  air  has,  still  oftener,  killed  in  much  less  time,  and 
that  nearly  all  disease  to  which  man  is  subject,  is  caused  by 
conditions  not  widely  different,  or  so  minute  as  to  defy  the 
utmost  power  of  detection.  It  is  time  to  put  aside  and  be  done 
with  all  this  stultifying  and  misleading  mystery  and  awe,  and 
boldly  facing,  and  defying,  all  carping  misgivings,  push  our 
scrutinies  as  far  into  the  causes  as  our  facts  and  reasonings  will 
legitimately  cany  us. 

Proposition  1st ; now,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  epidemic  1st  propoai- 
yellow  fever  has  never  occurred  here  but  in  a certain  condi-  tion. 
tion  of  things  in  so  long  a period  as  sixty  years,  that  it  has 
always  occurred  here  when  this  condition  was  present , and  that  (-,aU6eofevery 
it  has  occurred  in  at  least  three  other  places  under  similar  con- 
ditions,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  each — then  there  is  a fair  presumption , if  not  more 
that  we  have  arrived  at  one  source  of  its  causation. 

Proposition  2d;  if  we  can  prove  that  our  ordinary  endemic 
yellow  fever,  occurs  here  and  elsewhere,  under  certain  contin- Co- 
gencies of  a high  temperature,  for  a certain  time,  with  a com- 
bination of  much  moisture  and  filth,  that  these  are  never  known  Cause  of  oar 
to  be  absent  when  it  does  occur , that  it  has  occurred  under  cir endemiLS- 
cumstances,  where  no  foreign  origin  could  possibly  be  imputed 
to  it,  that  if  there  should  be  apparent  exceptions,  viz  : that  it 
does  not  always  occur  where  these  are  all  apparently  present,  is 
it  not  fair  to  presume  thi3  to  happen,  rather  from  some  defect  in 
our  observations,  (and  we  well  know  how  imperfectly  and  under 
what  prejudices  and  defective  knowledge  these  are  often  made) 
than  from  any  deficiency  in  the  constituents  themselves,  or  than 
an  occult  cause  ? Can  we  not  then,  with  all  reasonable  pre- 
sumption infer,  that  the  above  are  really  the  causes  of  yellow 
fever  ? If  we  prove  that  when  these  are  removed,  that  it  does 
not  occur,  is  there  not  another  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
veause,  especially  for  all  practical  purposes  ? And  is  it  not  at 
war  with  one  of  the  first  rules  of  philosophising  to  hunt  up 
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extraneous  causes,  to  account  for  that  of  whose  origin  we  hate 
sufficient  proof  r and  the  3d  proposition  is,  that  these  causes  ex- 
canse  or  our  js#ng  jn  aless  degree,  will  produce  bilious  and  periodic  fevers. 
bilious  ie\ers.  regar(j  to  the  first  proposition,  I wish  to  be  understood 

distinctly  as  stating,  that  since  1796-’7  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  great  epidemic  yell-ow  fever  in  this  city,  without  an 
extensive  breaking  up — disturbance  and  exposure  of  the  origi- 
or  the  first  nai  son  0f  the  country  ; that  this  has  consisted  in  digging  canals 
proposition.  an(j  basins  0r  cleaning  them  out,  either  in  the  city  or  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  digging  and  excavating  the  streets  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  gas  and  water  pipes,  and 
relaying  the  streets — digging  and  embanking  for  railroads  and 
l'roof.  similar  purposes,  in  the  summer  season,  and  relyingly — refer  to 
the  Chart  A,  for  full  and  conclusive  proof  thereof ; and  that  the 
extent  and  malignancy  of  the  disease , has  been  pretty  much  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  these  exposures. 

The  first  epidemic  yellow  fever  that  is  recorded  here,  is  that 
Succinct  ori-  simultaneous  with  excavating  the  earth,  in  digging  the  Canal 
gin  of  an  onr  Carondelet,  and  more  especially  its  basin  in  1797.  I am  in- 
formed by  a highly  intelligent  and  observing  creole  gentleman, 
that  the  fevers  during  the  period  of  digging  this  canal  were 
awful  in  its  neighborhood,  even  with  Creoles ; — and  that  last 
year  the  sickness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  excavation  of  its  new 
basin  was  very  extensive,  although  there  were  few  but  natives 
and  acclimated  exposed  to  it. 

The  next  most  extensive  yellow  fever  epidemic  occurred  du- 
ring the  cleaning  out  the  same  canal  in  1811.  Then  we  have 
the  next  severe  epidemics  of  181 7— T 9— ’22,  simultaneous  with 
extensive  exposures  in  the  streets  for  pavements — large  fillings 
up  and  enclosures  of  the  batture,  and  the  cleaning  out  and 
deepening  the  same  canal. 

Then  follows  the  great  mortality  of  the  epidemics  of  1832-’3, 
tliejargest  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country,  resulting  from  the 
immense  exposures  of  the  swampy  soil  in  digging  the  Bank 
Canal  from  the  city  to  the  lake.  Then  follows  the  epidemic 
fever  of  1837,  resulting  from  digging  the  extensive  trenches 
and  canals,  to  drain  the  rear  of  the  First  and  Second  Districts 
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The  next  largst  mortality,  and  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
arose  from  the  large  new  canals  and  clearing  and  exposure  of  the  W4t!~’48* 
soil,  between  the  two  Canals,  in  rear  of  these  districts,  without 
regard  to  season,  and  the  immense  excavation  of  two  acres  of 
ground  and  with  the  removal  of  upwards  of  336,000  cubic  feet 
of  earth  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Custom-House,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city — beginning  the  latter  part  of  October,  1848, 1848-’49 
and  ending  in  the  succeeding  August,  during  which  period  we&c-  an<1  ite 
had  a severe  epidemic  of  cholera  with  a mortality  of  upwards  conset>uenc“* 
of  3,600,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  year  of  243 — with  a loss 
by  yellow  fever  of  769.  During  the  succeeding  year  (1850,) 
the  mortality  from  cholera  was  1,448,  and  in  ’51  of  645,  and 
in  ’52  of  1,326,  with  the  addition  of  597  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  during  these  three  years,  for  effect  of  all  which  refer  to 
chart  A. 

And,  finally,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  produce  the 
great  calamity  of  last  year  (and  on  which  mainly  I founded  my  The  "peci* 
prediction  of  the  fever  in  the  preceding  May)*  was  the  exten-cau8es  for  1 * 

1 . . epidemic  of 

sive  exposures  of  the  earth  in  making  a new  basm  for  the  same  ig&3 
canal  (Carondelet) — clearing  out  the  canal — dredging  the  Bank 
Canal — extensive  exposures  of  the  earth  in  deepening  the 
ditches  between  Conti  and  Common  streets,  and  also  in  the  rear 
of  the  third  district,  the  digging  and  exposure  for  the  erection 
of  a levee  between  the  two  canals  on  Lake  Pontcliartrain — the 
large  excavations  on  miles  of  streets  in  the  centre  and  front  of 
the  city — for  laying  down  gas  and  water  pipes  and  making  and 
relaying  pavements — as  exhibited  in  black  lines  on  the  Sanita- 
ry map — the  extensive  exposures  for  laying  the  foundation  of 


* See  published  “ transactions  ’’  (of  that  date,  page  10)  “ of  the  New  Orleans  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  ” for  the  details  of  this  prediction 
Is  it  any  more  unreasonable  for  us  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  disease,  occurring 
under  precedent  well  known  conditions,  than  that  nearly  all  inferior  creation  should 
have  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events  that  are  essential  to  their  safety  The 
instincts  of  the  spider — the  tree  frog — birds  so  announce  to  them,  hours  and  days 
beforehand,  a coming  change  in  wenther  ; the  Beaver — the  Bee,  &c  , have  the  pow- 
er of  foreseeing  months  beforehand,  floods,  droughts  or  other  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  that  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  fatal  to  their  existence.  Surely,  this 
can  only  be  derived  through  meteorology  proceeding  from  a sensitiveness  or  means, 
far  beyond  what  we  at  present  possess  If  a greater  difficulty  is  experienced  with 
us,  the  cause  may  be  found,  besides  in  that  of  the  imperfection  of  our  meteorological 
instruments — that  disease  is  the  result  of  a twofold  condition — a meteorological,  and 
local  or  personal  one,  and  that,  as  yet,  observation  of  the  influence  of  thiscombina- 
i on  on  the  human  body  is  too  limited  for  general  knowledge  With  more  industry 
; h collecting  and  recording  facts,  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  success  Bhnll 
‘more  fre-rnently  crown  our  efforts. 
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new  buildings  (especially  on  Front  street.)  and  the  excavations 
and  exposures  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  rear  of  the  first  and 
fourth  districts  and  at  Algiers.  Here  then  we  have  a combina- 
tion of  material^  of  exposure  of  the  original  soil  unprecedented 
in  our  annals,  probably  excepting  that  of  1832,*  which  was 
more  concentrated,  and  the  cousequerwes  have  been  correspon- 
dent!)- destructive,  in  combination  with  meteorological  condi- 
tions (before  expressed)  in  proof  of  which  this  mortality  con- 
tinued large  as  long  as  this  exposure  continued,  no  doubt 
influencing  the  two  epidemics  of  1833,  of  cholera  and  yellow 
fever,  and  causing  the  large  mortality  of  the  two  succeeaing 
years  (see  Chart  A,)  and  every  large  mortality  since. 

The  first  proposition  then,  is  believed  to  be  fully  sustaineo. 
cholera  and  b°°kiug  upon  the  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  as  the 
yellow  fever  highest  of  the  zymotic  class,  (of  what  is  called  malarial  disease,) 
highest  grades  requiring  for  their  existence  a great  accumulation  and  eoncen- 
of  zymotic tration  of  their  respective  causes;  the  one  being  a disease  of 
the  cool,  and  the  other  of  the  hot  months ; and  believing  that 


Exposure  of 
earth  with 
heat  and 
moisture 
worst  combi- 
nation. 


II  6 w they 
were  first 
made  known. 


No  effect 
w ithout  an 
adequate 
cause. 


an  extensive  exposure  of  fresh  earth,  when  conjoined  with  filth, 
crowding,  &c.,  with  the  meteorological  causes  which  in  the 
union  of  high  temperature  and  great  humidity  have  been  always 
present,  form  the  worst  combination,  the  occurrence  of  these 
diseases  during  the  period  referred  to  are  fully  accounted  for, 
and  amply  affirm  the  correctness  of  our  first  proposition. 

These  curious  and  remarkable  developments  occurred  to  me 
in  the  course  of  my  statistical  investigations  and  scrutinies  into 
the  causes  of  the  mortality  of  this  city,  in  which  I have  felt  a 
deep  interest  for  very  many  years.  After  constructing  the  upper 
part  of  chart  A,  the  immense  discrepancy  in  the  mortality  of 
the  several  years  immediately  attracted  my  attention,  and  as 
there  could  be  no  effect  in  the  physical  world,  without  an  ade- 
quate corresponding  cause,  and  as  it  so  much  exceeded  that  of 
the  rural  districts  around  us,  all  the  changes  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  were  carefully  investi- 
gated and  placed  to  their  proper  date,  under  the  mortality  of 


*Tlie  greatest  mortality  was  by  Asiatic,  chokra  that  year. 
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each  year  respectively.  The  subject  became  interesting  as  I pro- 
ceeded: its  valuable  bearing  soon  became  apparent;  a clue  was 
evidently  found  to  the  causes  of  our  fatal  epidemics ; and  finally, 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  facts  collected  and  exhibited  on 
the  chart — -in  the  language  of  the  proposition — that  “ there  has 
been  no  great  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  without  an 
extensive  disturbance  of  the  original  soil  of  the  country,”  and 
this,  I think,  has  been  fully  proved,  There  is  no  other  to  which 
to  attribute  it ; no  other  great  change  either  in  the  earth  or 
above  the  earth,  so  far  as  my  meteorological  observations  have 
extended,  (and  my  investigations  in  this  line  have  reached  as  far 

v ° Too  in v aria- 

back  as  any  records  could  possibly  be  procured,)  and  for  many  ble  for  a mere 
years  back  they  have  been  made  by  me  with  great  care  and  mi-  coincidence, 
nuteness,  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this  curious  and  im- 
portant, and  to  us,  vital  subject.  It  has  been  too  constant  and 
invariable  for  a mere  coincidence,  and  can  be  viewed  by  the 
philosophic  mind  in  no  other  way  than  as  cause  and  effect.* 

More  fully  to  satisfy  my  mind  in  relation  to  the  important 
bearings  of  this  subject,  more  especially,  since  the  appointment 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  to  investigate  the  origin  of  our 
late  great  epidemic,  I determined  to  extend  my  inquiries  to 
other  places,  and  see  if  similar  facts  and  analogous  results  were 
recorded  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  the  corroboration  has  been 
most  remarkable,  leaving  not  a remnant  of  doubt  on  the  mind, 
as  to  the  fact  or  the  consequence. 

Prof.  Merrill,  (formerly  of  Natchez,  and  now  of  Memphis,) 
has  clearly  traced  the  successive  epidemic  yellow  fevers  that  have 


* It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  there  may  be  various  errors  in  the  materials  of 
which  this  Chan  has  been  constructed,  in  a country  where  there  are  scarcely  any 
records  (official)  of  anyrhing  relating  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country  (of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  ) The  data  are  to  be  obtained  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble, 
f;  om  eparse  and  occasional  sources.  The  materials  to  construct  this  Churt  have  ex- 
pended much  of  these  before  even  their  chief  value  was  apparent,  by  applying  them 
to  each  other  They  will,  I trust,  serve  the  basis  of  an  instructive  luture,  it  wo  are 
to  be  instructed  by  any  lesson  derived  from  the  past.  I have  taken  great  pains  to 
make  them  as  correct  as  my  materials  would  allow,  and  do  not  think  it  contains  ma- 
terial errors  It  would  seem  as  if  our  object  was  to  avoid  records,  to  destroy  the 
fright iul  facts  they  expose  It  is  very  true  we  should,  he  ashamed  of  them , but  then 
the  humane  and  honest  way  would  he  to  correct  not  conceal  the  truth.  About  four, 
times  have  wo  had  short-lived  “ Boards  of  Health,”  (that  is,  Boards  of  Record  lor 
they  have  had  little  other  power)  since  1841,  and  so  lur  as  their  records  have  been 
published,  so  well : otheiwise,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  take  care  of  valuable  city 
records  ! and  this  report  has  thus  been  much  detained  from  the  public  ironi  thut  cause. 
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in  a series  of  years  devastated  Natchez,  to  the  cutting-down,  level- 
ing and  filling  up  the  streets.  “This  city,  says  he,  “is  built  upon 
a bluff;  in  1816,  the  city  authorities  began  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a plan  for  reducing  the  irregular  superficies  to  what  was 
considered  a more  suitable  grade.  During  all  that  year  a large 
amount  of  work  was  done,  digging  down  and  filling  up  streets 
and  lots,  without  due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a proper 
drainage.  The  succeeding  autumn  the  first  epidemic  yellow 
fever  occurred,  and  produced  a frightful  amount  of  mortality. 

' \ , As  soon  as  the  shock  of  the  epidemic  had  partially  subsided 

canse  of  each  . 

oftheepidem- work  of  grading  was  resumed.  No  one  could  perceive  why 
ica  at  Natch-  it  should  be  considered  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  work 
ez.  went  on,  with  a recurrence  of  the  epidemic  visitation  every 

second  year,  until,  the  population  having  been  several  times 
decimated  by  death,  and  business  and  property  greatly  declined, 
the  city  found  itself  scarcely  able  to  continue  the  improvements, 
and  scarcely  worth  them  if  made.  After  the  dreadful  visitation 
in  1823,  the  work  gradually  declined,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
turn of  the  disease  declined  in  violence  and  fatality  pari  passu , 
until  the  last  of  the  series,  in  1829.” 

“ Soon  afterwards  a new  era  commenced.  Exuberant  pros- 
perity overspread  the  land.  A new  population  was  brought 
into  the  city,  and  in  1834-’5-’6  the  grading  was  resumed  to  some 
extent.  The  doctrine  of  domestic  origin  and  artificial  causes 
had  again  lost  ground.  The  voice  of  experience  was  not  heard  or 
overruled,  and  the  penalty  again  suffered.  Many  of  the  older  in- 
habitants foresaw  the  result  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  epi- 
demics ofl837  and  ’9  sent  mauy  to  their  untimely  graves.  The 
eyes  of  the  living  were  again  opened  to  see  their  danger,  and  its 
causes,  and  since  that  time  little  grading  has  been  done.” 

“Now  that  these  experiments  did  render  Natchez  sickly,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  coincidences  were  too  striking 
to  be  viewed  as  accidental.  Besides,  the  same  effects  following 
the  same  causes,  have  been  observed  elsewhere.  Private  resi- 
dences and  plantation  negro  quarters  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way ; also  workmen  on  railroads  and  canals — upon  levees  and 
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upon  city  wharves  and  landings,  as  well  as  persons  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  such  works.” 

And  again,  notwithstanding  previous  warnings — in  1853,  at 
Natchez,  the  levelling  the  streets  by  the  cutting  down  the  ad- 
joining banks,  and  superposing  the  fresh  earth  on  the  streets 
resulted  in  the  fever.  It  is  said  to  have  first  broken  out  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  this  took  place — that  here  oc- 
curred its  largest  mortality,  and  thence  it  spread  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  same  gentleman  has  most  satisfactorily  ascribed  the  in-  I)o  of  Mem_ 
salubrity  of  Memphis,  to  the  same  cause,  and  the  same  effects  phia- 
have  followed  similar  causes  in  the  rural  and  otherwise  healthy 
districts,  on  the  blacks  as  well  as  on  the  whites. 

The  severe  epidemic  yellow  fevers  at  St.  Francisville , in  1827 
and  1829,  were  to  be  clearly  debited  to  the  cutting  down  the 
hills,  spreading  the  materials  on  the  streets  and  grading  them, 
digging  cellars,  &c.,  during  the  summers  of  those  years,  (from  Do  gu 
personal  recollection)  and  the  epidemic  of  1839,  at  Bayou  Sara,  Franciimiie 
was  equally  due  to  the  filling  up,  by  spreading  fresh  earth  over  and  Bayou 
brushwood,  and  filling  up  low  places.*  And  for  the  only  other  Sara. 
epidemic  known  to  have  occurred  there,  since  its  settlement,  that 
of  1853,  may  with  much  propriety  be  ascribed  to  parts  of  a levee 
made  and  ditches  dug — acres  of  saw-dust  from  a sawmill  spread 
and  low  places  filled  with  it,  and  for  years  previous,  working  ex- 
tensively on  the  streets  just  previous  to  the  epidemic,  and 
extensive  swamp  leveed  off"  and  dried  up  in  the  vicinity.f 

At  Lake  Providence , the  decay  from  the  extensive  spreading 
of  saw-dust  over  the  streets  and  filling  of  lots,  producing  a 
very  offensive  odor ; unusually  low  water : extensive  exposure 

J 1 Providence. 

ot  river  bank.j 

At  Port  Adams,  extensive  exposures  of  the  earth  from  large 
cavings  in  of  the  river  bank.  || 

At  Centreville,  extensive  ditching  and  stirring  up  of  mud  in 
the  principal  streets  or  roads  of  the  village — “ past  summer  un- 
usually wet,  and  heat  of  the  sun  very  great.”  § 


Fort  Adams, 


Centreville, 


• As  stated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  J.  W.  Bell. 
||  Dr.  Benedict.  § Dr.  Wood. 


t Dr  Brown. 


{Judge  Selby 
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Clinton. 


Trenton. 


On  the  La 
Fouroho. 

Natchitoches. 


Algiers. 


Do.  at  Mo- 
bil* 


At  Clinton,  working  the  streets,  and  unusual  disturbances  of 
the  soil  and  of  back  yards  during  August  and  September,  and 
to  the  middle  of  October.* 

At  Trenton,  on  the  Ouachita,  soil  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
“ improvement ” of  the  streets;  soil  brought  from  a distance  and 
spread  on  the  main  street ; several  excavations  made  for  new 
cisterns  in  May  and  June;  marshes  and  pools  near  the  town.f 

Dr.  Kitridge  informed  us  that  the  fever  on  his  own  place — 
in  the  interior,  on  Lafourche , arose,  most  palpably,  from  spread- 
ing over  his  large  yard,  fresh  earth  from  his  neighborhood,  not 
a case  of  the  fever  then  existing  within  fifty  miles  of  him. 

At  Natchitoches,  ditches  of  the  town  cleaned  out  in  August, 
and  a great  deal  of  disturbance  of  soil,  to  lay  down  pavements 
in  July  and  August. J 

In  Algiers,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  during  the  last 
season,  extensive  embankments  of  earth  and  excavations  were 
made  for  the  Opelousas  Railroad,  the  fever  broke  out  and  devas- 
tated that  village ; of  350  hands  employed  on  the  road,  300  fell 
victims  to  it. 

On  the  Jaclcson  street  railroad  extending  from  this  city,  I am 
informed  fifty  hands  out  of  eighty  died  of  it. 

Of  the  amount  of  mortality  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
I am  not  so  well  iuformed — their  sick  being  brought  into  the 
city  when  attacked.  But  the  tracing  the  fever  along  the  lines 
of  these  roads  will  be  found  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  || 

So  far  for  its  influence  in  this  state,  let  us  extend  our  inqui- 
ries to  the  neighboring  State  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Levert  of  Mobile,  has  most  satisfactorily  traced  every  epi- 
demic yellow  fever,  that  has  afflicted  our  sister  city  for  upwards 
of  tiventy-eight  years , to  similar  disturbancts  of  the  soil.  So 
convinced  had  the  authorities  become  of  its  injurious  influence, 
that  a city  ordinance  had  been  passed,  forbidding  it  during  the 
summer,  which  was  most  unfortunately  rescinded  last  spring, 
and  the  disturbance  had  again  taken  place  to  a greater  extent 


* F.  n.  Harvey.  t See  testimony. 
50  per  cent,  of  the  hands  died. 


{Dr.  Crocheron. 


||  Same  informed 
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than  ever — to  accommodate  the  railroad,  and  to  fill  up  some 
low  lots,  and  the  consequence  have  been  chronicled  in  a corres- 
ponding calamity.  I refer,  with  great  pleasure  to  his  valuable 
report  among  our  proceedings. 

At  Selma , the  occurrence  of  the  epidemic  of  last  season,  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  in  a similar  manner. At  ?eIma‘ 
“To  the  removal  of  old  deposits,  exhumations,  the  filling  up  of 
a hollow,  various  deep  and  extensive  excavations  for  the  foun- 
dation of  buildings,  the  filling  up  and  grading  streets  with  it, 
and  vacant  lots.  The  first  twenty  cases  of  the  epidemic  occurred 
within  the  limits  where  the  earth  was  deposited  and  seemed  to 
radiate  from  these  deposits.  Digging  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  continued  to  November — season  very  wet 
and  particularly  in  August.  Fever  broke  out  in  September.* 

At  Montgomery  there  had  been  considerable  excavations  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  down  gas  pipes,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  Monteomer5'- 
was  stated  by  my  informant  to  have  been  very  offensive. 

At  Hollyicood , on  Mobile  Bay,  an  unequivocal  case  of  the 
spontaneous  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ben- 
edict, arising  most  probably  (in  a boy)  when  the  sole  cause  to  Ho!lywoo<1- 
which  it  could  be  ascribed,  was  his  being  exposed  to  the  fresh 
earth  from  digging  a well.f  Precisely  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  Algeria,  and  mentioned  by  the  French  surgeons,  en. 
gaged  in  the  same  business,  those  employed  in  it  alone  suffering 
while  all  the  others  escaped. 

At  Gainesville , much  disturbance  of  the  soil  from  digging 

. Gainesville. 

and  “improving”  roads,  ditching.  &c.  Well  dug — on  cleaning 
it  out  it  consisted  of  a sticky  and  stinking  deposit.  \ 

In  Charleston  these  disturbances  are  forbidden  by  ordinance 
during  the  summer  season,  from  their  experience  of  their  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  public  health.  Dr.  Simons,  who  has  been  lnCh!irIu’,ton  • 
for  some  thirty  years  their  chief  Health  Officer,  specifies  in  his 
late  valuable  report  on  yellow  fever  there,  that  “in  1842,  white 
laborers  strongly  predisposed  to  yellow  fever  were  employed  in 


•Seethe  interesting  report  of  Dr.  Mabruy,  among  our  proceedings, 
interesting  paper  in  our  proceedings.  j Mr.  Fuleom. 


f See  his 
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opening  drains  and  other  works,  and  transferring  the  earth  to 
different  portions  of  the  city,  where  drains  were  opened  and  the 
earth  deposited — there  yellow  fever  occurred,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  performed  that  work  were  the  greatest  victims. 
The  same  thing  occurred  in  1S52.  At  the  new  custom-house 
a number  of  Irishmen  -were  employed  in  excavating  the  earth 
and  piling;  a great  many  were  taken  sick  and  died;  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  earth  through  the  city  had  a baneful 
effect.”  Other  instances  are  mentioned  of  the  dangerous  influ- 
ence of  excavating  and  exposing  offensive  materials  in  opening 
drains  and  transferring  the  materials  to  other  localities,  even 
producing  sickness  in  a class  of  persons  who  are  usually  exempt. 

These  are  some  of  the  valuable  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  They  would  have  been  doubtless, 
greatly  multiplied  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  visit  personally 
Vain e of  a (as  was  their  desire)  every  district  in  the  six  States  where  this 
sanitary  sur-  epidemic  extended.  There  is  no  substitute  for  effective  per- 
yey.  sonal  examination  on  the  spot,  and  the  public  interests  would 

be  greatly  advanced  by  a minute  sanitary  survey  by  competent 
men  over  the  entire  region.  No  geological  survey  has  a tithe 
of  the  claims  on  the  public  interest,  for  salubrity  is  the  first 
object  for  accomplishment  for  the  public  welfare.  Public  wealth 
is  often  developed  by  the  first ; the  sanitary  condition  is  much 
more  often  advanced  by  the  other.  An  ignorance  of  the  causes 
influencing  the  salubrity  of  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts  often 
subjects  them  to  the  most  afflictive  calamities,  entirely  within 
control.  This  has  already  been  made  apparent  by  what  we 
have  already  said,  and  wall  be  made  much  more  so  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

By  extending  our  examination  into  other  climates  we  find 
Ai  theChesa-  ^ game  jnjurious  results  have  followed  the  upturning  the  earth 
peake  and  Po  ^ digging  canals,  opening  roads,  the  establishment  of  briek- 
tomac  cana » ^ an([  cutting  down  of  bluffs.  The  excavations  for  the 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  were  very  fatal  to  its  laborers 
and  the  neighborhood,  costing  hundreds  of  lives ; aud  so  was 
that  for  the  Potomac  Canal,  above  Georgetown,  a very  large 
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mortality  having  resulted  from  the  excavations.  The  writings 
of  Drs.  Drake,  Evans,  Blane,  Cassan,  McCulloch,  Caldwell, And  other 
Bailey,  Thomas,  and  many  others,  are  replete  with  instances  in  00untries' 
proof  and  illustration,  and  the  whole  body  of  physicians  at-  in  a tiring 
tached  to  the  French  army  in  Africa  have  given  their  opinion 
of  its  injurious  influence  in  the  production  of  fever. 

In  Martinique,  West  Indies,  “extensive  disturbances  of  theAt  Martin_ 
soil,  in  the  alteration  and  construction  of  roads  in  different  parts  jque. 
of  the  island,  causing  great  evolvement  of  miasm,  causing  the 
fever.”* 

At  Fort  de  France,  (Martinique,)  “public  opinion  regarded Ft.de Franco, 
the  fever  as  due  to  the  cleaning  out  a canal  which  surrounded 
the  city.”  f 

The  first  disturbance  of  the  original  soil  of  a country  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  (or  the  time  during  which  it  is  passing 
through  what  I have  elsewhere  denominated  the  “transition 
period”)  is  known  to  be  highly  injurious  to  health  everywhere ; 
and  the  devastations  on  the  early  settlers  in  all  our  newly 
opened  districts  of  country  are  too  well  known  but  to  be  merely  same  k*u1m 
referred  to  in  illustration,  developing  wherevgr  they  have  oc-  on  first  onlti- 
curred  the  worst  forms  of  the  diseases  of  those  climates  respect-  rating  a 
ively.  In  a few  years  these  subside,  the  insalubrity  following cour,tr1'- 
the  hardy  pioneer  along  the  outposts  of  population,  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wilderness,  to  each  newly  opened  district,  and  then 
passing  off  like  a morning  cloud  before  the  rising  sun. 

The  special  injury  in  a Southern  country  by  unskillful 
clearing  and  exposure  of  the  original  soil,  without  protect- 
ing the  homestead,  has  subjected  this  and  the  adjoining 
States,  at  their  early  settlements,  to  calamitous  devastations 
from  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  endemic  fevers — consist-  Dutorbing 
ing  of  algid  fevers,  (called  “cold  plague  ” from  the  coldness original  “oil 
and  blueness  of  the  surface,)  sometimes  running  through  its cause  °r  our 
course  in  a few  hours,  and  to  which  I never  thought  I could cpidemic- 
discover  any  acclimation— and  it  is  only  since  the  status  of  the 
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country  (in  these  respects,  clearing  and  exposure)  has  become 
fixed  and  unchangeable  that.  Louisiana  has  ceased  to  be 
called  the  “grave-yard”  of  the  Southwest. 

Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  to  produce  the  epidemic 
here,  I trust  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  stated.  Ordi- 
nary fevers  of  various  grades  and  intensities  of  malignancy 
are  produced  every  year  by  its  greater  or  less  prevalence  ; 
but  the  highest  grade  known  to  this  hemisphere,  (yellow 
fever,)  and  of  such  malignancy  as  characterized  it  last  year 
in  an  epidemic  form,  is  alone  produced  by  such  an  exagger- 
ated condition  as  then  prevailed  in  a concentrated  state,  and 
. .from  the  facts  presented  in  Chart  A,  I think  I am  justified  in 
causeof every  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  I have,  most  deliberately, 
epidemic  yet-  after  a full  reflection  upon  all  the  facts  presented : that  the 
low  fever  in  emanations  arising  from  the  upturning  and  exposure  oj  the 
the  Southwest  orjglnal  soil  in  the  summer  season , together  with  filth,  under 
Of  the  United  ccTtom  determinate  atmospheric  conditions,  has  been  the  main, 
Slates'  if  not  the  special  cause  of  every  epidemic  yellow  fever  that 
has  ravaged  not  only  this  city,  but  the  Southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  for  more  than  half  a century  / It  is  no 
exception  to  these  statements  that  digging  for  mines,  and 
especially,  in  cooler  and  more  healthy  climates  (or  climates 
less  subject  to  fever)  does  not  have  the  effect  above  alledged. 
My  second  condition  ( the  meteorological)  is  wanting  ; that 
it  is  not  always  innocuous  is  well  known,  (of  which  I have 
given  some  evidence,  and  could  have  furnished  much  more.) 
Every  climate  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  particular  patho- 
genic entities,  giving  it  a liability  to  the  evolvement  of  spe- 
cial diseases.  That  this  has  been  injurious  over  a wide 
extent  of  Southern  country,  especially,  of  the  United  States, 
the  testimony  clearly  proves  ; that  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  mischievous  in  a hot  and  moist  climate,  is  piobable 
enough. 

From  the  facts  adduced  and  which  are  entirely  reliable- 
skepticism  itself  may  well  be  set  at  defiance.  It  has  not  been 
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left  to  this  late  day  to  make  these  remarks  for  the  first  time, 
although  thev  have  not  been  probably  as  extensively  generalized  Te,umony  of 
before,  and  acknowledgments  and  references  have  been  made 

and  Syden- 

of  it,  in  another  page.  This  emanation  from  the  earth  may  be 
the  '•‘■something  divine ” of  Hippocrates,  it  may  be  “ the  some- 
thing from  the  bowels  of  the  earth , ” that  the  great  Sydenham 
nearer  approached,  to  which  modern  science  and  observation 
has  added,  the  atmospheric  condition,  to  furnish  it  the  necessary 
element  of  activity. 

If  I am  accused  of  making  a bold  assertion,  it  is,  by  no 
means,  a reckless  one.  The  valuable  records  in  the  preceding 
pages  and  Chart,  will  fully  sustain  the  position  under  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities, 
and  with  its  truth  and  the  precaution,  it  necessarily  teaches — it 
must  hereafter  much  depend  for  its  salubrity , its  exemption  from 
the  greatest  scourge  with  which  our  fine  country  is  so  often  in- 
fleited,  and  its  future  prosperity  and  advancement  so  much 
retarded. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  facts  which  the  Chart  exhibits, 
are  but  coincidences , the  records  I have  given  from  other  places,  Too  many  co- 
the  multiplied  instances  of  personal  experience,  now  that  public  incidences  to 
attention  has  been  called  to  it;  amply  attest  its  probability  andbeother  than 
establish  its  verity.  Coincidence  by  itself,  is  of  little  account, caD9e  and  ef” 
it  is  constancy  which  gives  it  importance  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  and  establishes  the  law.  Can  that  be  called  mistak- 
ing' a sequence  for  an  effect — a coincidence  for  a cause?  Is  it 
but  a hastv  generalization  ? — is  it  a post  hoc  propter  hoc  mode 
of  reasoning  to  infer  a law  from  a constant  result,  in  one  case 
of  near  sixty  years  uniform  sequence  (asin  New  Orleans)  ? in  three 
others , (Mobile  and  Natchez  and  St.  Franoisville,)  of  more  than 
twenty-eight  each , and  of  a vast  number  of  others  that  these 
pages  exhibit,  that  an  exception  here  would  but  prove  the  rule  ? Ample  proof’ 
And  if  proper  records  and  observations  had  been  made  every 
where  in  the  Southern  country,  who  knows  how  immeasurably 
they  may  have  been  multiplied  ? It  is  consolatory  then  to  know 
that  sufficient  facts  have  been  collected  to  establish  a principle, 
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and  that  our  generalization  has  not  been  hasty,  and  it  is  equally 
important  to  know  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  control  them 
2d.  For  its  existence  in  an  endemic  form  other  causes  are 
adequate.  The  proposition  then  is  that  it  requires  an  exten- 
sive disturbance  of  the  original  soil,  or  vast  accumulations  of 
decomposable  materials  to  produce  an  epidemic , presuming 
that  the  meteorological  conditions  are  present  (and  hereto- 
fore there  have  been  always  causes  to  produce  them,  when 
<1  mics  we  ^ave  110  recorded  proof  of  their  being  present.)  L«et  us 
proceed  a step  further,  and  this  embraces  our  second  propo- 
sition, or  the  causes  of  our  endemic  fevers,  the  difference  being 
only  in  the  amount  and  extent  of  causation.  The  distinction  then 
between  the  major  and  minor  proposition  (the  first  and  second) 
is,  as  a general  to  a local  one.  The  causes  are  the  same, 
differing  only  in  degree — they  are  essentially  identical,  vary- 
ing only  in  extent  of  prevalence,  and  sometimes  in  malig- 
nancy, which,  it  is  also  fair  to  infer,  proceeds  from  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  original  cause.  Of  these,  a certain 
amount  of  fresh  earth  exposure,  with  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances produces  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  and  a less 
(supposing  this  earth  and  all  filth  the  same,  which  I believe 
they  are  in  effect)  an  endemic , what  proportion  of  influence 
do  they  bear  to  each  other  1 That  is,  the  difference  between 
the  two,  is  the  amount  required  sufficiently  to  poison  the  at- 
mosphere to  produce  either  the  one  or  the  other  l It  thus 
becomes  almost  a matter  of  calculation  as  a question  of  pro- 
bability, which  like  all  similar  questions,  must  be  liable  to 
fluctuation  within  the  fixed  limits  of  possible  error. 

The  cause  of  od.  And  this  brings  us  to  our  third  proposition,  of  a lesser 
our  bilious  cause  of  the  same  materials  producing  our  bilious  and  pen- 


and  periodic  0dic  fevers. 

revere.  The  cause  of  bilious  and  periodic  fevers,  of  all  kinds,  is  so 

much  a matter  of  common  observation — is  received  with  so 
much  unanimity  by  the  profession,  that  they  need  not  be 


*1  did  not  desire  to  incumber  the  text  more  with  the  collection  of  facte  upon  this 
eubiect  from  our  own  State — proving  the  connexion  of  disturbance  of  the  soil  with 
the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  or,  it  might  have  been  greatly  extended. 
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dwelt  upon;  I need  only  here  enter  my  caveat  in  relation  to 
the  existence  of  any  specific  thing;  as  necessary  to  their  pro- 
duction, (and  called  *■  miasm  ” par  excellence) — but  believe 
as  I shall  hereafter  state  more  fully,  that  exhalations  of  all 
kinds,  whatever  impairs  the  purity  of  the  air , is  the  terrene 
agent,  if  any  is  requisite,  to  unite  with  meteorological  condi- 
tions and  moral  and  physiological  causes  in  the  production 
ot  these  fevers.  The  great  error  upon  this  subject,  seems 
to  me  to  consist,  in  supposing  that  any  one  specific  thing  is 
required,  the  effect,  the  disease,  is  one  thing,  but  that,  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  causes  producing  it  may  not  be  mani- 
fold. Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind,  and  I trust  the 
facts  and  principles  set  forth  will  fully  bear  me  out,  that 
several  conditions  are  pre-requisite  for  the  effect. 

The  similarity  of  the  influences,  producing  these  various 
classes  of  fevers,  is  most  manifestly  shown  by  what  occurs 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  these  epidemics  and  Proof  of  y«i- 
en demies  respectively — where  the  productive  causes  being low  and  p«- 
much  less  in  concentration,  or  weakened  in  intensity— bilious, riodic  {ev«n 
yellow,  and  periodic  fevers  are  constantly  observed  running convcrtlble 
into  each  other,  and  blending  their  symptoms  in  the  same  places,  a°d  the  s*™8' 
houses,  and  even  individuals.  A fever  of  a remittent  or  in- 
termittent type  occurs,  and  terminates  in  black  vomit  and  the 
haemorrhages.  Another  fever  begins  with  yellow  fever  symp- 
toms, with  the  eye,  countenance,  expression,  to  convince  the 
even,  inexperienced  attendant,  that  it  is  yellow  fever;  in  its 
progress  it  assumes  the  intermittent  form,  and  so  terminates. 

They  are,  then,  clearly  convertible  fevers,  dependent  upon  the 
more  or  less  concentration  of  the  same  cause,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individual.  They  are  constantly  occurring 
here — even  last  year,  bad  as  it  was,  the  table  F will  show  how 
common  it  was;  baffling  the  most  experienced  to  christen  it. 

The  distinction  is  a very  important  one,  for  it  seems  to  settle 
the  long  disputed  question  of  the  identity  of  bilious  and  yel- 
low fevers — that  their  differences  exist  in  degree  only — that 
the  same  may  he  between  bilious,  remitting,  and  intermittent 
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fevers — a difference  in  intensity  arising  from  a more  or  less 
aggravation  of  the  cause.  Here  are  steps  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  that  are  no  less  interesting  than  important— not  in 
a merely  speculative  point  of  view,  but  in  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  Of  practical  vajue  tQ  the  community ; for,  if  they  are  the  same, 
th“i'»a  aani-  differ5rig  on]y  in  degree,  it  settles  finally,  the  great  question 
tar>  point  of  ^ tbe  preventive  power  of  sanitary  measures  against  yel- 

low fever.  Here  we  find  no  skeptic;  no  one  doubts  that  of 
all  the  great  zymotic  or  preventive  class,  fever  is  as  much 
or  more  under  the  control  of  these  measures  than  any  of  them. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Pennell,  of  Brazil,  evidently 
a practitioner  of  acute  observation,  as  he  is  known  to  be  one 
Identity  of  of  enlarged  experience,  are  quite  illustrative  and  confirmatory 
bilious  ^ and  the  viewg  taken  above . «,  In  the  bilious  remittent  of  Rio, 

says  he,  the  mode  of  attack,  the  position  ol  the  pains,  and  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  tongue  are  highly  characteristic.  The 
prevailing  epidemic  preserved  these  features  in  a most  singular 
manner,  and  with  but  little  variation. 

“ I believe  the  diseases  are  essentially  the  same.  1 hey 
begin  in  the  same  manner,  they  have  the  same  diagnostic 
symptoms,  and  no  one  can  distinguish  between  them,  except 
by  their  severity ; a difference  which  may  arise  from  a more 
intense  form  of  the  disease,  or  from  a superadded  poison,  as 
already  mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  black  vomit,  I 
have  not  in  the  prevailing  epidemic,  seen  a single  symptom 
which  I have  not  also  frequently  witnessed  in  the  common 
remittent  of  the  country.” 

« In  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  disease  of  en- 
demic origin,  can  it  be  explained  how  the  natives  and  ac- 
climated suffer  so  little.  Yellow  fever  was  never  known  in 
Proofs  in  Rio.  Brazil  and  waa>  tberef0re,  equally  new  to  them,  and 

to  those  recently  arrived.  The  former  have,  evidently,  all 
their  lives,  or  during  the  period  of  acclimation,  been  breath- 
ing a marshy,  or  any  other  endemic  poison  you  please,  in  a 
diluted  state,  and  consequently  suffered  less  from  a more 
intense  dose.  The  poison  had  for  years  been  incorporated 
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with  their  systems.  This  is  most  conclusively  shown  from 
the  different  intluence  of  the  disease,  by  the  various  mortal- 
ity on  the  several  classes  of  the  population,  [as  exhibited  in 
Section  IV,]  although  it  is  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time, 
that  almost  the  whole  population  was  affected  by  it. 

“ In  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  it  to  be  of  endemic 
origin,  can  it  be  explained,  how  ships  come  into  port  direct  1 endemic 
from  Europe,  with  this  identical  fever  on  board.” 

How  eminently  applicable  these  remarks  are  to  us  here,  all 
unprejudiced  observers  well  know. 

My  proposition,  then,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  our  epi- 
demic fevers,  has,  I trust,  been  fully  sustained  and  corrobora- 
ted by  what  has  been  shown  to  have  occurred  elsewhere  (my 
other  propositions  have  been  equally  satisfactorily  proved.) 

If  it  will  not  equally  apply  to  all  the  places  where  the  yellow 
feverhas  appeared,  it  may  be  that  there  has  not  been  sufficiently  ^ 

concurring  circumstances  of  a congenerous  nature,  with  the  me- 

° ° lever  not  al- 

teorological  condition,  which  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  ways  brealc 
not  been  able  to  verify  (from  causes  before  stated).  Again,  out  with  the 
it  may  explain  the  well  understood  fact,  that  many  cases  of  apparent  pres- 
the  disease  have  been  carried  to  certain  villages  and  country ence  °f  the 
seats,  and  have  terminated  with  the  individual,  as  in  ordinary  causes, 
years,  not  spreading  to  the  family  or  visitors.  These  appear 
to  me  satisfactory  explanations  of  what  has  been  a stumbling 
block,  not  with  the  public  only,  but  with  many  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  observations,  it  is  palpable 
enough  that  two  conditions  are  required  for  the  existence  of  Two  condi- 
an  epidemic  fever,  viz:  an  atmospheric  and  a terrene  or  local tions  necessa- 
cause.  The  proofs  of  it  are  so  abundant  that  whenever  they ry  loran  epi" 
are  omitted,  it  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  fault  of  the demiQ  tuver' 
observer.  In  all,  and  everywhere,  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  found  paramount  and  indispensable  to 
the  disease,  and  equally  so  is  what  is  denominated  “ the  focus 
of  infection,” — that  is,  the  presence  of  some  localising  filth, 
exposure  of  soil,  &.c.  (all  equivalent  conditions).  These  are 
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universal — there  is  believed  to  exist  no  exceptions  to  it.  'I  he 
occurrence  of  one  of  the  conditions  is  not  sufficient.  Marjj 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  have  been  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion V,  and  they  could  have  been  greatly  multiplied, 
not  only  this  year,  but  every  year  of  the  existence  of 
yellow  fever  either  here  or  in  foreign  countries. 

That  yellow  fever  should  not  occur  at  once  upon  all  ex- 


The  presence 
of  an  accli- 
mated popu- 
lation pre- 
vents effects 
proportionally 
to  the  cause. 


posed,  and  in  a fair  proportion  to  their  amount,  is  also  satis- 
factorily explained,  I think,  by  the  fact,  that  a large  portion  of 
our  population  is  acclimated  to  the  disease,  and  is  no  longer 
susceptible.  Nor  do  I suppose  it  necessary  to  say,  in  order 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  reality  of  the  causes  and  effects, 
which  I alledge,  that  our  climate  is  peculiar ; for  there  is  a 
second  condition,  equally  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
effect,  which  may  not  exist  in  other  climates,  although  usual- 
ly present  here,  viz  : heat  and  moisture.  I am  fully  sensible 
that  different  climates  have  different  diseases,  and  that  the 


peculiarities  that  produce  the  manifestation  of  one  kind  of 
disease  in  one  climate  is  wanting  in  another.  The  facts  and 
principles,  as  applicable  here,  have,  I trust,  been  satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated. 

Although  I look  upon  yellow  fever  as  a specific  disease,  to 
which  the  subject  is  rarely  liable  hut  once  ; I am  equally  con- 
fident, .that  it  is  the  result  of  the  aggregation  of  circumstances 
and  conditions,  a less  amount  of  which  produces  the  ordinary 
Ail  climates  feyei's  of  the  locality.  This  result  I come  to,  after  a pretty 
have  different  ^orough  personal  examination  of  the  facts,  in  many  of  those 
disea9es-  climates  where  this  disease  has  been  worst.  I do  not  think  thi» 


unreasonable,  for  we  are  not  without  analogies  in  other  diseases, 
even  where  they  are  specific.  Consumption  is  due  to  an  im- 
poverished diet,  and  had  physical  and  moral  conditions  in  an 
unfavorable  temperature,  aud  it  is  eminently  illustrated  in  Cuba, 
where  more  of  it  exists  ( and  particularly  in  Havana ,)  than  in 
any  part  of  America.  Measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  have  often 
arisen  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  ( warm,  moist,  and 
variable — out  of  season,)  where  they  have  defied  the  utmost 
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scrutiny  to  detect  a personal  cause,  and  may  have  arisen  from 
some  of  those  combiuatious  which  originally  gave  them  birth) 
and  that  in  other  circumstances,  with  the  addition  of  the 
important  elements  of  heat  and  moisture,  give  origin  to  fever. 

Can  any  one  inform  us  why  small  pox  should  have  had  its  birth 
about,  the  period  and  place  of  the  imposture  of  Mahomet? 
Scarlatina  and  measles  also  derive  their  parentage  from  the 
East,  and  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  All  diseases  have 

_ 1 J . Don’t  know 

had  their  time  and  place  of  commencement.  Mr.  Meriam  informs  . 
us  that  cholera  and  small  pox  at  St.  lago  de  Cuba,  immediately  ol-  any  dis_ 
followed  the  fearful  earthquake  that  nearly  destroyed  that  city, 
on  the  20tli  August,  1852.  Some  diseases  have  disappeared — 
may  be,  never  to  return — but  who  can  predict  it,  and  upon 
what  grounds  ? Some  appear  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
years,  as  the  eruptive  fevers,  cholera,  &c.;  others  at  periods  vary- 
ing from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years,  and  attack  only  one  par- 
ticular race.  The  Mexican  matzahuatl , attacking  only  the 
aborigines  of  that  country,  notwithstanding  other  races  were 
similarly  exposed  to  it — about  once  in  a century.  The  “sweat- 
ing sickness  ” attacked  only  the  English,  wherever  they  were 
found,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  heart  of  Europe ! Most 
climates  have  their  special  diseases  or  forms  of  morbid  action. 

Need  I mention  goitre,  cretinism,  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  biri-biri  ? How  diseases 
They,  unquestionably  arose  from  some  combination  of  physical  have  bee11 
elements , that  either  do  not  exist  in  other  regions,  or  that  have clianeed' 
become  controlled  by  the  mode  of  living,  the  refinements  of 
civilization,  the  extension  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  lower 
class,  and  the  application  of  sanitary  laws  to  all  the  purposes  of 
living.  I see,  then,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  causes  enumerated,  as  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
yellow  fever,  and  particularly  as  their  removal  prevents  or 
expels  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  say,  that  we 
actually  know  more  of  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  than  we  do  of 
those  of  any  known  disease , beyond  the  class  “fevers,”  and  as 
much  as  we  do  of  any  in  it ! 

The  influence  of  climatic  conditions  and  modes  of  life,  in 
4-2 
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evolving  peculiar  forms  of  morbid  action,  is  not  only  shown  in 
those  above  mentioned,  but  is  felt  also  in  the  great  class  of 
fevers — the  typhus,  of  England,  the  great  avenue  to  death 
there — is  materially  different  from  the  fever  of  the  African 
coast;  and  this  differs  from  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  again  differs  from  the  plague  of  the  East.  The  'parallel- 
ism of  these , as  well  as  their  points  of  divergence,  becomes  the 
more  interesting  and  instructive,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
countries  are  situated  in  similar  parallels  of  latitude,  that  they 
have  several  points  of  geographical  similitude,  and  there  is  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  they  are  both  entirely  under 
Biach  vomit,  the  influence  of  sanitary  measures.  The^/uyae  occurs  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  Nile ; so  does  the  yellow  fever  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  plague  localities  are  surrounded  with 
ponds,  stagnant  canals,  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  ex- 
haling their  poisons  to  the  atmosphere,  accompanied  with  great 
humidity  * Such  is  precisely  paralleled  here.  The  plague  is 
sometimes  marked  by  jaundice  ( or  icterosed)  and  black  vomit, 
and  yellow  fever  sometimes  has  buboes  and  carbuncles — as  was 
the  case  here  last  year.  One  attack  usually  exhausts  the  suscep- 
tibility to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  in  many  instances,  much 
more  certainly  in  yellow  fever  than  in  plague.  At  Constanti- 
nople, which  is  about  the  latitude  of  Boston,  there  is  no  accli- 
mation against  plague,  any  more  than  there  is  in  Boston,  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  against  yellow  fever.  They  are  both 
diseases  requiring  a great  concentration  and  aggravation  of 
their  producing  causes,  ( as  meteorological  and  terrene  con- 
ditions ) and  hence  both  are  diseases  of  cities,  or  wherever  these 
causes  exist  in  an  eminent  degree.  Both  have  occurred  in  lat- 
itudes far  North  of  their  customary  habitats  and  birth  places 
under  strong  temptation.  The  latter,  in  England,  formerly  in 
latitude  52;  in  Moscow,  in  latitude  57,  as  late  as  1771,  ’72, 
with  a mortality  exceeding  our  epidemic  of  18*3,  by  at  least 
500  per  cent. — nearly  half  the  population  dying,  and  a similar 
mortality  occurred  in  Marseilles  in  1720.  The  former  has  pre- 
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vailed  under  similar  circumstances,  as  far  North  as  42,  and  even 
beyond  it;  and  in  Cairo,  from  10th  February  to  lOtli  June, 

1835,  out  of  a population  of  240,000,  fifty-seven  thousand  died 
of  plague,  or  23f  per  cent.. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  their  similitude  is  almost 
equally  exact:  neither  are  contagious.  In  their  endemic  form,  Neitl’er  con- 
this  is  hardly  disputed,  but  when  the  causes  producing  either, ,asw,ul'- 
are  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  an  epidemic  ; then  within  the 
epidemic  influence,  they  are  both  apparently  so.  For  it  lias 
been  clearly  proved,  by  the  long  and  intelligent  experience  of 
the  renowned  Clot  Bey,  (so  long  the  distinguished  Physician-in- 
Chief  to  Mahomet  Ali,  in  Egypt,)  that  he  had  never  known  the 
plague  to  be  communicated  by  contact,  “when  removed  from  the. 
regions  of  malaria , and  all  his  attempts  to  communicate  it  had 
utterly  failed.'"  It  is  unquestionably  just  so  with  yellow  fever. 

The  plague  often  occurs  alternately  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria » 
with  constant  uninterrupted  communication  between  them , with- 
out the  suspicion  of  contagion,  or  the  slightest  appliance  of  quar- 
antine. The  same  occurs  in  New  Orleans,  in  relation  to  her 
numerous  sister  cities  which  have  constant  communication  with 
her. 

Attacks  of  plague  most  frequently  take  place  at  night,  when 
the  damp  and  heavy  dews  predispose  to  the  disease.  Such  is  often 
the  case  with  yellow'  fever.* 

Their  points  of  disagreement  are  equally  remarkable.  In 
Egypt,  the  plague  attacks  most  frequently  the  natives — those, 
in  fact,  who  live  in  the  greatest  filth,  and  on  the  most  meagre Di8simiU. 
diet — and  Europeans,  and  especially  those  from  the  North  oftudee. 
Europe,  with  an  appropriate  personal  hygiene,  are  rarely  liable 

‘RECOLLECTIONS  OF  J R.  CLIDDON.  ESQ. 

1st.  All  the  plagues  remembered  by  me,  (ISIS, ’41)  that  is  about  five  serious 
epidemics,  began  at  Alexandria  about  November,  after  the  rains,  and  in  damp,  cool 
weather — temperature,  (thermometrically)  unknown  It  is  also  the  season  of  tiie 
ebb  of  the  Nile,  and  commencement  of  vegetation,  (in  Lower  Egypt)  as  the  slimy 
ooze  emerges  from  the  flood. 

2d.  All  were  temporarily  weakened  by  the  colder  and  drier  weather  of  Januury, 
with  its  bracing  N.N  W.  gales 

3d.  All  arose  to  their  intensest  action  between  February  and  April 
4th  All  vanished,  as  epidemics  by  15th  or  30th  June 

Hence,  (ceteris  paribus)  the  must  deadly  seasons  of  the  plagues  in  Egypt,  corres- 
ponded to  a temperature  and  to  an  atmospherical  condition — such  as  we  had  at 
New  Orleans  in  February  and  March,  1852.  (Very  damp  and  oppressive. — E.  H ,BJ 
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to  it,  and  thus  are  probably  much  more  exempt  from  it  than  if 
similarly  circumstanced  in  this  region,  they  would  be  from 
yellow  fever,  although  these  are  great  protectives.  In  yellow 
fever  these  susceptibilities  are  reversed.  'J  he  liabilities  produced 
Acclimation.  temperature  ave  very  different  also.  Although  each  occurs 

sometime  after  the  subsidence  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  each 
country;  the  Mississippi  begins  to  rise  in  January  and  Februan* 
and  falls  in  June  and  July,  and  the  yellow  fever  occurs  m 
July  and  August,  with  our  highest  temperature.  The  Nile  be- 
gins to  rise  in  June,  and  about  the  20th  of  August  the  whole 
valley  of  the  river  presents  the  appearance  of  a great  inland 
sea.  About  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  waters  begin  to  subside, 
Period  of  oc-  and  before  the  end  of  November  the  river  is  once  more  within 
currence.  banks.  The  plague  usually  commences  on  or  beiore  March, 

and  terminates  towards  the  middl  of  June  the  occurrence  of 
the  inundation  puts  an  end  to  the  plague — the  yellow  fever  occurs 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  Mississippi.  “ The  experience  of  ages 
incontestably  establishes  that  the  plague  cannot  exist  with  a 
temperature  above  80°,  nor  a little  below  60°.”  With  yellow 
fever  it  is  different : a long  continued  temperature  of  abont  80° 
is  required  for  its  production , and  over  90°,  unfavorable  to  its 
Temperature  development.  Nor  does  a lower  temperature,  at  once,  ex- 
required  for  t|ngUish  it, — being  usually  a fever  of  a limited  period  (60  to  90 
each-  days*, — the  epidemic , I mean,)  when  commencing  late,  it  often 

continues  after  a frost,  and  even  when  the  thermometer  sinks 
below  32°,  although  not  in  the  epidemic  form — yet  it  usually 
subsides  here  with  the  occurrence  of  cool  weather,  and  even 
when  the  average  daibr  temperature  is  not  below  70°.  and  at 
all  points  South  of  us  it  subsides  when  the  thermometer  is  still 
at  even  higher  grades.  In  other  countries  than  Egypt,  the 
plague  has  existed  as  a summer  and  autumnal  disease— reach- 
ing its  culminating  point  in  August  and  September,  as  our 
yellow  fever  here.  Of  the  extent  that  they  are  influenced  by 
sanitary  regulations,  I have  already  spoken  of  the  plague;  I 
shall  hereafter  dwell  extensively  on  that  ot  yellow  fever. 


* Xn  average  of  ubout  60  daj-s. 
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Egypt  lias  no  marshes  (properly  called),  and  except  during 
the  period  of  inundation,  the  climate  is  distinguished  for  its Influence  of 
aridity.  It  is  mainly  on  this  account  that  it  is  famed  for  "s  tlm,,ltc  on 

. _ . . ^ consumption, 

its  remarkable  influence  m the  cure  of  phthisis.  Jkven  as 

and  why. 

early  as  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  he  states  in  his  let- 
ters that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  “ send  patients  suffering 
from  a tendency  to  consumption  to  the  softer  climate  of 
Egypt.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable  similitudes  and 
diversities  of  these  two  great  monarchs  in  Eastern  and  West- 
ern diseases,  and  fortunately,  the  valuable  records  of  history 
bear  us  out  in  the  statement  that  both  have  yielded  signal 
triumphs  to  sanitary  measures. 

I have  stated  what  have  been  the  constituents  of  an  epi- 
demic atmosphere  (meteorological  and  terrene)  so  far  as  the 
present  state  of  science  will  enable  us  to  give  them,  together  Effect  of  our 
with  the  important  and  interesting  exhibit  of  Prof.  Blodget.  half  ,lried 
I do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  others, — that  must  be  left  swamps, 
to  future  research  to  find  out.  Both  have  probably  existed 
when  the  epidemic  developed  itself;  when  it  has  not,  pro- 
bably but  one.  The  localising  circumstance — disturbance 
of  the  soil,  or  filth  of  every  kind,  (which  I presume  to  be  of 
a congenerous  nature,)  has  probably  been  wanting.  Of  the 
same  character  do  I view  half-dried  swamps  that  have  been 
recently  overflowed.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  for  several 
years  most  extensive  inundations  have  prevailed  over  a large 
portion  of  our  State,  and  over  the  cultivated,  as  well  as  the 
uncultivated  portions  of  it.  That,  as  these  have  become 
partially  desiccated  they  reach  the  conditions  of  all  half-dried 
swamps,  which  are  known  to  be  highly  injurious  to  health  Know  a9 
everywhere,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  meteorological wedo  ofanjr 
conditions,  they  have  formed  that  combination  of  circum- dlBea8e- 
stances  necessary  for  the  existence  and  spread  of  a great 
epidemic. 

These  inundations  are  not  only  connected  as  one  of  the 
prominent  causes  of  our  great  epidemic  of  1853,  but  with 
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the  cholera  and  sickness  of  preceding  years.  This  state- 
lnnndations  ment  j8  not  ]iazarded  without  extensive  inquiry,  and  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  ail  medical  experience,  as  recorded 
elsewhere.  The  lesson  taught  us  is  full  of  instruction,  when 
it  shows  that  not  only  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  State 
is  ruined  by  these  repeated  inundations,  but,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  salubrity  of  its  population.  It  is  demonstra- 
ted then,  that  the  most  active  supervision  upon  the  part  of 
the  State  authorities  is  not  only  essential  for  its  future  pros- 
perity— but  for  its  existence. 

That  it  should  begin  in  New  Orleans  is  not  at  all  strange. 

It  must  begin,  or  be  developed  somewhere , and  it  is  most 
Whytheepi-  ° 1 

, . , ,,  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  it  should  first  arise 
commence  in  there,  where  should  exist  the  greatest  concentration  of  these 
New  Orleans,  causes,  and  the  largest  number  of  unacclimated  subjects, 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  contagion,  or  even  the 
extension  of  infection,  to  account  for  it.  It  must  also  be 
considered  that  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  being 
always  accustomed  to  breathe  a purer  air,  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  an  epidemic  influence  when  it  has  broken  out. 

In  corroboration  of  the  position  that  the  general  extension 
of  the  epidemic  is  partly  due  to  the  late  inundations,  and  in 
striking  conformity  to  it,  those  parts  of  ilie  Stale  which 
Late  inumia -have  suffered  most  from  the  epidemic  have  been  the  great- 
tions  promo-  est  sufferers , so  far  as  we  can  learn,  by  the  inundations.  I 
ting  the  quote  freely  from  the  high  authority  of  my  friend,  Dr.  La 
opread  of  the  0f  Philadelphia,  (probably,  the  highest  authority 

epidemic.  nQW  pving  ) wlio  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject. 

“The  examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of  draining  and  desic- 
cation by  artificial  or  natural  means,  and  conversely,  of  the  ben- 
eficial effects  attending  complete  draining  of  marshy  and  insa- 
lubrious surfaces,  or  their  complete  submersion,  are  numerous 
and  conclusive.  They  establish,  beyond  controversy,  the  fact 
that  the  insalubrity  of  marshy  localities  increases  in  compound 
ratio  to  the  degree  of  desiccation  they  have  attained.  They 
show  that  the  greatest  insalubrity  and  mortality  in  such  local- 
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i ties  always  coincide  with  the  period  of  greatest  desiccation,  Dangerou8  in 
short  of  a complete  dryness;  that  this  effect  occurs  earlier  }nproportlon 
hot,  than  latitudes  where  the  drying  process  is  slower;  earlier10  deslccatlon 

. . . short  of  com- 

when  the  season  is  precocious,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is  , 

x plete  dryness. 

tardy.” 

‘“The  extensive  prevalence  of  fever  during  hot  weather,  after 
the  overflow  of  river,  lake  or  pond  banks,  and  at  the  receding 
ot  the  water  is  well  known  to  all  medical  readers,  and  has  been 
noticed  everywhere,  and  at  all  times.”  “ The  inundation  occa-  inundations 
sioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  disease  result- of  the  Tiber, 
ing  therefrom,  are  referred  to  by  Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, Dio,  Strabo,  &c.  Like  effects  were  observed  and  noted 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  the  pontifical 
reign  of  Innocent  HI,  in  the  fourth,  under  that  of  Clement  V, 
and  are  particularly  described  by  Lancisci,  who  accurately 
pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  to  which  they 
gave  rise. 

The  city  of  Strasbourg,  in  France,  is  not  often  visited  by  AtSi/asbourg 
malarial  fevers.  In  1824,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  overflowed, 
and  remained  for  some  time  under  water.  Soon  after  the  water 
had  receded  fever  began  to  prevail,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  three  consecutive  years.  Nor  did  it  cease  before  the  soil 
became  perfectly  dry.”  “ The  occurrences  recorded  in  Italy, 

Gel-many,  Egypt,  India,  Senegal,  Algeria,  and  many  parts  of 
our  own  country.  The  irrigations  at  Oran,  Karguantil,  Silie- 
bel-Abbas,  and  other  districts  of  Algeria,  where  the  practice  is 
extensively  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  a sort  of  daily  inundation.  Those 
of  some  of  the  departments  of  France,  as  well  as  those  re- In  France  and 
sorted  to  in  the  rice  plantations  of  this  country  and  Italy,  have  Italy- 
been  found  to  give  rise  to  the  same  morbific  effects  wherever 
and  whenever  the  thermometrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  such  as  to  aid  in  the  extrication  of  malarial  effluvia.  “Near 
the  walls  of  a large  city  stood  a very  extensive  and  deep  pond  of 
water,  which  for  forty  years  had  served  as  a receptacle  for  all 
the  filth  from  the  houses  and  streets.  A3  long  as  these  putrid 
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matters  remained  covered  with  water  they  were  productive  of 
no  mischief ; but  when  they  had  so  far  increased  as  to  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  a most  malignant  fever  spread  through 
the  tract  of  country  adjoining  the  city.”* 

“Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  of  Lyn  Regis,  in  a pamphlet  quoted 
At  Lyn  by  Bancroft,  and  referred  to  particularly  in  the  London  Medical 
Gazette,  describes  a remittent  fever,  produced  in  that  place  in 
1119,  by  a freshet  which  occurred  from  the  sea.  Hie  inun- 
dations from  the  sea  are  generally  followed  by  severer  conse- 
quences, in  respect  to  health,  than  those  from  fresh  water,  it 
they  extend  far  they  cover  much  low  ground  under  cultivation, 
and  fill  many  ditches  which,  in  many  situations,  cannot  be 
drained  by  any  other  means  than  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  intermittent  fevers  which  follow  are  of  the  worst  kind, 
the  effect  being  due  to  the  dead  fish  that  remain,  and  the  efflu- 
via from  the  destruction  of  reptiles,  insects,  Arc.,  and  vegetables 
which  are  destroyed  by  sea  water.  The  gale  of  1719  was  at- 
tended by  such  an  inundation,  the  effects  of  which  developed  by 
the  heats  of  five  successive  summers  and  autumns , were  seen  in 
the  fevers  of  those  years,  which  were  more  violent,  universally 
epidemic,  and  more  fatal  than  Dr.  Hamilton  had  seen  them  in 
the  last  forty  years.  These  fevers  have  ceased  to  show  them- 
selves. The  country  around,  which  was  once  one  ot  the  most 
unhealthy,  has  become  one  of  the  most  salubrious  by  the  com- 
plete drawing  of  the  Bedford  level.” 

At  Bassara  as  “ When  the  Arabs,  (as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ives),  wish  to  take 
an  act  o f vengeance  on  the  Turks  of  Bassara,  they  breakdown  the  dykes 
vengeance.  or  banks  of  the  titer,  and  inundate  the  plains.  On  its  evapora- 
tion the  water  leaves  a marshy  sediment  which  infects  the  at- 
mosphere, and  occasions  fatal  epidemics.  During  Mr.  I.'s  so- 
journ iu  that  country  the  mortality  from  an  occurrence  of  this 
kind  amounted  to  no  less  than  fourteen  thousaud.  I he  same 
effects  are  produced  at  Bassara,  and  to  a highly  destructive  de- 
gree after  the  ordinary  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates.  Of  the 

* Precisely  the  circumataucea  under  which  Gormley'a  Canal  has  become  so  inju- 
rious. 
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consequences  arising  from  simple  inundation,  Egypt  affords  a 
similar  example,  inasmuch  as  its  season  of  fever  commences  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  Nile.  Every  one  must  know  that  equally 
disastrous  results  have  often  attended  the  overflowing  of  the 
Danube,  the  Don,  the  Tigris.  The  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  La- AtLasua5' 
guayra,  in  1797,  the  flrst  known  to  have  occurred  in  that  place?  "s  f'm 

vi  , ...  . yellow  fever. 

has  been  referred  with  much  plausibility  to  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  of  that  name.”* 

The  same  results  occur  on  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile.  The 
exposure  is  direct  and  immediate  to  a burning  sun  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  same  effects  occur  here  on  the  subsidence  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  its  early  or  late  subsidence  materially  influences  the 
result;  the  period  of  decline  is  the  period  of  fever.  That  the 
inundations  of  the  banks  do  not  usually  produce  their  disastrous 
effects  until  the  second  year,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  The 
ordinarv  condition  of  our  swamps  (not  marshes  half-dried)  is 

v x \ / here  d0  not 

not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  well  known  throughout  the  State.  pro[iuce  dis_ 
When  this  is  vastly  increased  by  a crevasse,  large  additions  are  ease  first  year, 
made  to  the  swamp  water.  The  cultivated  country  is  inundated, 
and  by  the  natural  subsidence  of  the  water  is  converted  into  a 
marsh,  and  has  to  undergo  the  successive  poisonous  stages  of 
desiccation,  with  the  evolution  of  results  through  solar  influ- 
ence, which  takes  a season  or  two,  fully  todevelope.  That  the 
first  year  of  inundation  is  not  injurious,  clearly  results  from  the 
immediate  removal  of  filth ; that  the  second  year  the  effects  men- 
tioned follow  as  results,  is  proved  by  the  following  authentic 
data,  of  its  influence  on  this  city,  aided  and  aggravated  by 
causes  I have  before  dwelt  upon.  Of  the  direct  influence  in 
the  country  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence. 

Extensive  crevasse,  inundating  large  part  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood in 1816. 

An  extensive  epidemic  yellow  fever  in 1817. 

The  hurricane  inundating  the  city  to  Bourbon  street,  1821.  Always  the  u 
Epidemic  yellow  fever  in 1822. ,econ<1  rear. 


*I.a  Roche. 
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The  rear  of  the  city  inundated  by  a storm  to  Dau- 

phine  street  in 

The  great  epidemic  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  in 1832. 

A severe  blow  drove  the  water  of  the  Lake  to  Dau- 

phine  street  in 

An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in 1 84 

Extensive  inundation  of  the  city  to  Garondelet  st.  in  184J. 
About  three  thousand  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  an 
increase  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  gen- 
eral mortality  of  the  city  above  the  average  in 1 850. 

There  was  a crevasse  opposite  the  city  in 1852. 

Large  mortality  of  the  epidemic  in  Algiers,  which 

we  have  attributed  to  other  causes,  in 1853  * 

« The  pond  of  Lindre  Basse,  in  the  department  of  the  Me- 
Different  urt]je^  affords  a curious  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  different 
stages  0 1 conditions  under  which  the  malaria  is  generated,  in  modifying 


draining  pro-  ari  • from  paludai  infection.  The  first  pond  managed 

according  to  the  triennial  system  common  m baloque,  is  two 
years  underwater,  and  one  year  dry.  In  the  first  year  it  is  hail 
filled,  and  gives  rise  to  intermittent  fevers ; in  the  second  year 
it  is  full,  and  typhus  fevers  prevail ; in  the  third  year,  after  being 
fished,  it  is  left  dry,  and  cultivated  as  a field,  and  in  this  year 
carbuncular  affections  appear.  These  diseases  have  succeeded 
one  another  as  regularly  and  invariably  as  the  different  states  of 
the  pond  for  a period  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  idea  naturally 
suggests  itself  that  diseases  that  have  a common  origin  must 
have  a more  or  less  common  nature,  however  much  they  may 


differ  in  outward  appearance.”  These  remarkable  facts  have 
been  fully  illustrated  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  city,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  during  the  last  and 
preceding  years. 

Northwest.™  From  the  following  extract  of  a letter  to  me  from  my  old 
limits  of  the  friend,  Judge  Bry,  of  Monroe,  Washita,  who,  nearly  at  the  age 
epidemic,  of  eighty,  still  devotes  himself,  although  almost  blind,  to  the 

* These,  inundulations  doubtless  aided  the  causes  to  which  we  have  specially  attribut- 
ed the  epidemics,  and  epidemics  have  occurred  from  the  causes  enumerated,  with- 
out  the  inundations  as  in  1619,  '39,  ’33,  ’37,  ’41,  &c. 
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cause  of  science,  the  same  views  are  put  forth  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  long  experience  in  this  country ; it  also  exhibits 
the  Northwestern  limits  of  this  epidemic.  “ As  a general  ob- 
servation on  the  river,  (Washita,)  I can  venture  to  assert  that 
except  at  Trenton,  where  the  epidemic  may  have  owed  its 
existence  to  local  causes,  and  Monroe,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  from  Trenton,  the  valley  of  the  Washita 
was  never  healthier.  From  hereto  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

(170  miles,)  there  has  not  been  a case  to  my  knowledge,  nor 

, ...  , Effect  of  th« 

above,  as  high  as  the  Hot  Springs.  I expected  we  should  have  nundation 
had  a sickly  summer  and  fall,  from  an  observation  of  fifty  |ate  in  the 
years  standing,  to  wit:  when  the  overflowed  lands  of  La- spring, 
fourche,  East  of  the  river,  are  covered  by  the  general  height 
ot  all  streams  connected  with  it,  late  in  the  spring,  when  veg- 
etation is  far  advanced,  high  grass,  shrubs  in  leaves,  &c.,  the 
season  after  the  secession  of  the  waters  will  be  unhealth}'; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  common  autumnal  intermittent  fevers 
will  prevail  to  a much  greater  extent  than  when  the  rising  of 
the  waters  is  earlier,  and  before  vegetation  is  advanced.  It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  mention  to  you  my  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  that  effect  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  Washita  valley  parallel  to  the  overflow  of  the  La- 
fourche.” 

“ I have  also  observed  that  principally,  when  the  waters 
subside,  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river  is  healthier  than  the 
Western  in  many  localities,  of  which  Trenton  is  one.  The  Effect  of  ex- 
receding  waters  have  exposed  to  the  sun,  &c.,  large  spaces  or  p°sure  after 
flats  on  the  Eastern  side.  I have  seen  the  vapor  exhaling  Inundation- 
from  these  flats  wafted  as  very  thin  fogs  to  the  Westward  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  if  its  rays  drove  them  across,  the  air 
being  perfectly  calm.  There  have  been  what  is  called  several 
cases  of  the  epidemic,  which  readily  yielded  to  good  treat- 
ment and  good  nursing,  but,  in  my  ignorance,  I believe  that 
they  were  the  common  autumnal  fever,  assuming  the  type  of 
the  prevailing  disease.” 

Can  it  be  any  longer  doubted,  then,  that  the  extensive  in- 
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undations  to  which  the  State  has  been  subjected  for  the  pre- 
ceding four  years,  has  been  one  of  the  efficient  ageDts  in  the 
production  and  spread  of  an  epidemic  unparalleled  in  our 
annals,  and  from  a concurrence  of  the  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned ? 

Observation  and  experience  must  precede  science.  We  have 
had  experience  without  observation,  and  if  we  will  not  be  bet- 
tered by  our  own  sufferings,  may  be,  we  will  by  that  of  others 
— let  us  then  see  what  has  been  the  farther  result  in  those 
nations  which  have  grown  wiser  and  better  by  the  combination. 

“ By  draining  and  clearing  at  the  British  colony  of  Dema- 
At Demarara.  rara,  within  6°  of  the  equator,  success  has  followed  in  render- 
ing the  cultivated  portion  of  the  deepest  and  extensive  morals, 
probably,  in  the  world,  a healthy,  fertile,  and  beautiful  settlement. 

“A  large  peninsular  of  land  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  adjoining  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  Neck, 
dTh'  Ia  was  formerly  in  *ts  unreclaimed  state,  subject  to  the  devas- 
tations of  annual  bilious  diseases.  Draining,  banking,  and 
cultivation  have  converted  the  marshes  into  fields  and  gardens, 
and  the  spot  which  once  reeked  with  pestilence,  now  yields  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  hand  of  industry,  and  promotes  that  health 
which  it  once  destroyed.  Another  impressive  instance  of  the 
effects  of  cultivation  in  reclaiming  a swampy  and  sickly  district 
to  healthfulness  and  prosperity,  is  derived  from  the  history  of 
Calcutta,  and  the  country  around  it.  That  city,  built  in  a 
morass,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  was  originally  a speedy 
and  almost  certain  grave  to  Europeans,  who  resorted  to  it  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  But  a well  regulated  police  within, 
and  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  environs  without,  have  en- 
tirely altered  its  condition.  The  same  is  true  of  various  other 
cities  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The  examples  in  illustration 
of  our  subject  could  be  multiplied  a hundred  fold,  were  it  neces- 
sary, to  show  that  disease  and  mortality  are  receding  before 
thej efforts  of  industry,  and  life  is  prolonged  by  the  enterprise 
of  man.  In  some  of  the  worst  of  marshy  lands,  where  the 
thrifty  Dutchman  has  robbed  the  sea  of  its  domains,  and  which 


Near  Calcut 
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he  only  retains  by  his  dykes,  and  by  pumps  worked  by  wind- lB  HoUand- 
mills,  the  effect  of  constant  cultivation  has  powerfully  counter- 
acted those  causes  which  at  Walcheren,  a few  years  back,  nearly 
destroyed  an  English  army. 

“The  Pontine  marshes  were  once  the  home  of  a thrifty, 
active,  and  healthy  population.  It  then  contained  thirty-three 
towns — now  nothing  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  but  here  and  Near  Rome 
there  a solitary  post-house,  tenanted  by  wretched  beings,  rap- 
idly sinking  under  the  effects  of  various  influences.  It  owed 
its  former  condition  to  its  large  population  and  constant  tillage 
— to  the  extreme  attention  paid  to  draining  the  deposits  of 
stagnant  water,  which  accumulated  upon  it ; to  the  acqueducts 
traversing  it  in  all  directions,  affording  pure  and  wholesome 
water ; and  to  the  protection  afforded  by  groves.  The  present 
condition,  is  owing  to  the  entire  neglect  of  cultivation — the  de- 
struction of  the  acqueducts,  pouring  their  contents  over  the 
campagna,  giving  rise  to  numerous  stagnant  lakes — the  forests 
cut  down — the  whole  region  presents  one  wide  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 

“ There  are  some  precautions  to  be  exercised,  however,  in 
these  drainings,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  apprised,  for  his- 
tory is  not  without  examples  of  its  occasional  lethiferous  influ- 
ence. First,  then,  partial  drainings,  or  reclamations,  are  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  condition  of  undisturbed  nature. 
Submerging  swamps  is  probably  less  hazardous  than  partially 
draining  them,  for  from  the  experiments  of  Williams,  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  moist  land,  covered  with 
trees  and  other  vegetables,  is  one-third  greater  than  from  the 
surface  of  water,  and  it  is  a well  established  fact,  that  the 
moister  the  earth , the  more  dew  falls  upon  it  (under  a similar 
exposure.)  Experience  has  fully  confirmed  these  views.  The 
protection  afforded  by  forest  growth,  acting  as  a screen,  to  im- 
pede  the  wafting  of  exhalations  from  recent  clearings,  has  been 
often  recorded  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  perhaps  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  ancients  consecrated  the  woods  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  to  Neptune,  in  order  to  secure  them  Horn  the 


Precaution* 
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Value  ofaxe>  To  the  final  removal  of  these  woods  has,  with  some  rea- 
w°°ds.  SOn5  been  attributed  an  increase  of  danger  to  the  unprotected 
city.  Near  St.  Stephano,  on  Mount  Argental,  a convent  is 
situated,  which  was  famed  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  but,  since 
the  forests  which  surrounded  it  have  been  cleared,  it  has  become 
unhealthy.  At  Villitri,  near  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  cutting 
of  an  intermediate  wood  occasioned  immediately,  and  for  three 
successive  years,  fevers  and  other  diseases,  which  committed 
great  ravages.  The  same  effect  was  discerned  from  a similar 
cause,  near  Campo  Salino ; and  analogous  examples  might  be 
adduced  from  Yolney,  Lancisci,  Donas,  and  others.  In  our  own 
case,  a range  of  forest  growth  could  be  easily  left  to  protect  us 
from  the  additional  emanations  evolved,  until  effectual  reclama- 
tion and  cultivation  shall  have  dissipated  every  possible  danger.* 
I should  do  great  injustice  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  were  I 
to  pass  over  the  local  influence  derived  from  the  conditions  of 
our  half  cleared  and  half  drained  swamps  in  the  rear  of  this 
The  baleful  cfry>  on  epidemic  of  the  last  season — with  their  large,  open, 
effects  of  our  sluggish  conduits,  reeking  with  the  most  filthy  materials  it  is 
half  dried  possible  to  conceive — the  refuse  and  drainage  of  a large  portion 
swamps.  of  the  city — of  the  half  dried  and  pestiferous  basin  and  canal 
of  Gormley,  with  the  offensive  soap  and  tallow  factories — 
vacheries,  and  dnng  heaps  near  it — in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  broke  out  some  of  the  earliest  and  worst  cases  of  the 
epidemic,  and  whose  entire  neighborhood,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  probably,  occurred  a larger  mortality  than  any  other 
section  of  the  city.  (See  Sanitary  Map.)  And  I now  reiterate 
my  firm  and  unalterable  conviction,  that  it  is  utterly  futile  and 
deceiving  the  public  and  ourselves,  to  anticipate  the  enjoyment 
of  health  here,  while  the  most  thorough  correction  is  not  made 
in  these  and  other  hot-beds  of  pestilence.  In  fine,  until  the 
thorough  drainage  with  covered  canals — made  in  the  cool  sea- 

* The  above  quotation  ia  derived  from  an  introductory  lecture  to  my  class  when 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Lou- 
isiana, in  December,  1835,  and  published  then  Ilad  the  warning  been  taken  nnd  the 
advice  lieeaed,  the  disastrous  results  of  clearing  and  draining,  in  the  mode  it  teas 
done , would  not  have  followed — in  the  large  increase  of  our  mortality  ever  since. 
But,  we  are  in  our  infancy,  and  infants  require  many  lessons.  Is  that  of  1853  suf- 
ficient! 
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son — should  have  existed  long  enough  (a  year  or  two)  for  an 
undergrowth  to  cover  the  soil — now  desiccated — then  the 
clearing  may  take  place,  leaving  rows  of  trees  on  avenues  and 

° J . . Result  of  its 

streets,  to  absorb  bad  air,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  thorough  . 

1 ° improper  ex- 

ventilation.  The  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  has  been  posnre  since 
done,  ever  since  1846,  and  even  before — about  which  time  pro-  1&6. 
gress  was  made  in  the  great  exposure  in  that  district,  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  mortality  has  been 
gradually  increasing — resulting  in  an  average  annual  mortality 
(inclusive  of  last  year)  of  6.86  'per  cent,  to  the  entire  city  popu- 
lation. This  is  shown  on  the  Chart  A,  so  as  to  defy  all  skepti- 
cism, and  is  derived  from  official  documents. 

A remarkable  instance,  illustrative  of  these  views,  is  furnished 
by  what  has  occurred  in  British  Guinea,  during  the  last  half  The  two  oon- 
century.  The  yellow  fever  has  occurred  there  in  determinate  ditions. 
or  oscillatory  periods  approximating  to  a metonic  cycle  (of 
about  nineteen  years).  The  only  atmospheric  element  that  has 
been  specially  referred  to,  to  which  adequate  efficiency  could 
be  properly  ascribed,  was  the  agency  of  the  wind  (the  heat  and  Iilustrated  in 
moisture  there,  is  always  abundantly  great).  The  direct  effect  Demiuwa. 
of  these  was  to  produce  a most  unusual  elevation  of  equinoc- 
tial tides — even  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  feet ; the  consequence 
was,  as  the  country  is  very  low — embankments  being  now 
required  to  keep  out  the  sea — the  draining  canals  that  take 
away  the  filth  of  the  town  (Georgetown)  are  imperfectly  emp- 
tied— the  river  deposits  its  detritus  in  the  neighborhood — avast 
embankment  is  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  these  alluvial 
depositions,  in  and  about  and  before  the  town,  and  precisely 
co-incident  with  the  acme  of  these  accumulations  is  the  out- 
break and  development  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  and  which  is 
exactly  limited  to  this  condition.  When  this  ceases,  and  this 
embankment  disappears,  the  sea,  now  encroaching  and  washing  And  in  differ- 
it  away — together  with  a clearance  of  all  these  estuaries,  by  its  ent  yearn, 
scavenger  influence — the  yellow  fever  disappears.  Farther  to 
show  that  this  is  cause  and  effect,  so  long  as  the  period  of  depo- 
sition and  exposure  continues , so  lasts  the  disease — when  this 
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ceases , so  ceases  the  disease.  At  tlie  termination  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, three  years  sufficed  for  the  purpose  ; so  in  1820-21- 22 ; 
but,  during  the  last  occurrence,  it  continued  about  ten  years — 
*1835-46.  Heat  and  moisture  exists  to  a great  extent  in  these 
low  countries,  robbed  of  the  sea ; so  here  were  both  blades  of 
my  “shears.”  Now,  whether  those  were  emanations  from  the 
newly  made  or  newly  exposed  earth,  formed  of  these  alluvial 
depositions — producing  vegetable  or  animal  effluvia  or  poison- 
ous animalculse,  in  concurrence  with  atmospherical  conditions 
— is  not  material  to  my  purpose,  or  necessary  to  show.  It  is 
Amlin  Rio.  the  conjunction  of  the  two , with  the  almost  inevitable  effect  that 
I wish  to  point  out,  and  further,  that  during  these  epidemic  visi- 
tations, “atmospheric  changes  and  occurrences  of  an  unusual 
character  are  ordinarily  apparent,”  and  wherever  proper  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  these,  they  have  never  been  found  to  exist. 
Hence  there  occurs  a satisfactory  exhibition  of  all  our  epidemic 
requirements,  terminating  in  the  epidemic  itself.  Dr.  Candido, 
a distinguished  physician  of  Brazil  (Rio),  avers  the  same  thing. 
He  states  most  distinctly  that  “ in  addition  to  filth  of  various 
kinds,  certain  meteorological  states  were  required  to  develop 
the  fever  at  Rio,  and  these  were,  a temperature  above  Reau- 
mur 20°,  11°  Fahrenheit  and  humidity.”* 


SECTION  vm. 

Localising  conditions  continued , and  farther  specified — Value  of 
pure  air — Peculiar  air  of  cities — How  and  when  made  im- 
pure— How  much  spoiled  every  day,  and  value  of  ventilation. 
Bad  air  spoils  the  water — How  to  procure  it  good — Bad  water 
promotes  intemperance— influence  of  cemetcries-ditto  of  privies, 
street  filth,  &c.,  etc. — How  much  of  the  air  from  these  causes 
will  kill  a bird — a dog — a man — Best  pavement — What  best 
houses — effect  of  low  empty  lots — What  is  not  miasm — What 
is — Drying  power  not  cause  of  fever — Fundamental  proposi- 
tion — Effects  must  arise  from  adequate  causes — Cause  of  yel- 
low fever  known — Parts  of  cities  where  alicays  breaks  out — 
Proofs — How  spread — Exact  value  of  spontaneous  cases — 
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Several  mentioned — What  they  prove — Prescription  to  pro- 
duce yellow  fever — The  cause  of  yellow  fever  proved — Philo- 
sophical rule — Clear  deduction — Practical  value — Hope  for 
New  Orleans — Oar  duty- Value  of  truth  in  Medicine— Health 
first  great  object  in  government — Insalubrity  of  a city  punish- 
able offence. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  localising  con- 
ditions in  the  production  of  yellow  fever. 

This  subject  would  hardly  admit  of  an  array  of  facts,  or 
attempt  at  argument  in  its  support  in  the  present  enlightened 
and  advanced  state  of  society,  had  not  some  doubts  been 
thrown  upon  it,  and  their  influence  impugned  of  late. — 

Indeed,  in  few  things  is  the  progressive  march  of  the  age  we 
live  in  more  strongly  characterized,  than  in  the  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition,  by  the  removal  of  the  filth  and 
offals  of  society,  as  destructive  to  its  welfare,  as  the  effete  and 
worn  out  parts  and  excretions  of  the  human  being  is  to  it  in- 
dividually. Tire  care  bestowed  on  these  objects  is  at  once  a 
test  of  high  civilization  and  of  personal  refinement,  and  the  Attention  to 
performance  of  one  of  the  very  first  duties  of  civil  govern-  sanitary  mea- 
ment,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  health suresa  test  of 
and  lives  of  its  citizens.  The  history  of  man  proves  this  in  civilization 
every  age  and  nation  ; and  as  attention  to  these  indicates  thea,ld  refine~ 
progressive  improvement  of  nations,  so,  their  neglect,  in  a men*‘ 
similar  manner,  is  a conclusive  proof  of  their  decline.  In  no 
countries  are  these  more  eminently  illustrated  than  in  what 
we  read  in  the  history  of  the  successive  rise  and  decline  of 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt  and  Rome,  in  their  several  revolu- 
tions; and  it  is  farther  demonstrated  most  clearly,  that  with 
this  blessing  comes  a higher  tone  of  public  and  domestic 
morals — greater  elevation  of  character — improvements  in  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life — and  with  them  a greatly 
increased  average  duration  of  it. 

At  this  enlightened  day  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  „ 
effect  without  a cause,  is  to  confess  one’s  self  an  atheist.  To  . ,, 

influences 

express  a conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  man’s  altering  or  m,m  t)irough 
influencing  his  physical  condition,  and,  of  course,  all  its  con-8econdary 
sequences,  is  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  a fatalist.  The  Su-  caU8e3 
44 
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prcme  Being'  acts  upon  and  influences  all  conditions  and  eir- 
cu-mstances  on  earth,  through  the  means  of  secondary  causes. 
These  act  by  laws  impressed  on  man’s  being  throughout  his 
existence,  and  there  exists  as  surely  laws  of  disease  as  there 
are  laws  of  health.  If  a man  infringes  on  the  latter  he  falls 
under  the  influence  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  in  some 
climates — some  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  man 
is  placed,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  knowingly  or  igno- 
rantly, his  health  suffers  as  a consequence.  If  these  are 
changed  he  regains  his  health.  All  hygienic  and  sanitary 
regulations,  all  curative  processes  are  based  upon  these  princi- 
ples; without  them  we  are  brutes — nay  worse — fur  many  of 
them  apply  remedies  to  ailing  conditions.  Disease  may  he 
considered  a resulting  punishment  for  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  health.  In  civilized  communities,  where  life  is  highly 
valued,  preventive  or  corrective  laws  are  made,  that  this 
should  be  avoided,  and  special  bodies  are  designated  to  point 
them  out,  and  see  them  enforced,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
health  of  society,  that  the  great  mass  are  ignorant  of ; and 
these  are  called  in  our  country  “ Boards  of  Health,”  “ Health 
Departments,”  &c. 

The  localising  conditions  consist  of  filth  and  impurities  of 
Filth  the  great  a][  iiinclS)  in  the  largest  sense,  constituting  the  great  physical 
enemy  of  the  well  being  of  man,  as  street  and  kitchen  offal, 
the  refuse  of  stores,  the  drainage  of  sugar  and  molasses  hogs- 
heads, of  Stables  and  vacheries,  with  deficient  ventilation, 
slaughter-houses,  soap,  tallow  and  bone  manufactories,  privies, 
cemeteries,  swamps,  and  the  defective  drainage  of  towns;  it  is 
concentrated  in  hospitals  and  crowded  dwellings,  where  many 
diseases  originate,  and  others  cannot  be  cured  without  re- 
moval. It  exists,  to  a proportionate  extent,  wherever  there  is 
a defect  of  domestic  and  personal  cleanliness ; in  fine,  what- 
ever impairs  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  cat,  or 
the.  water  we  drink.  They  are  all  resolvable  into  the  first,  for 
it  is  through  it  mainly  they  obtain  access  to  our  aliment  and 
drink,  and  through  the  lungs  reach  the  source  of  all  vitalization. 
It  has  been  as  truly  as  beautifully  said,*  that  though  we 
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health. 
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do  not  see  the  air,  we  feel  it,  and  what  is  more,  we  breathe  it. 

We  live  by  breathing  it,  insomuch  that  it  has  been  well  said, 
that  as  plants  are  the  children  of  the  earth,  so,  men  are  plants 
of  the  air  ; our  lungs  being,  as  it  were,  roots  ramified  and  ex-  Indls^,ensabl• 
panded  in  our  atmosphere;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  chief  ave- natareofpur# 
nue  by  which  the  filth  and  damp  of  towns  that  are  not  well 
drained  and  cleaned  introduce  their  poison  into  the  human 
constitution.  The  putrifying  refuse,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, solid  or  liquid,  becomes  dissolved  into  various  kinds  of 
gas,  all  the  more  commingled  with  the  common  air  as  this  is 
damp  and  warm.  These  principally  constitute  the  special  dif- 
ference between  the  air  of  urban  and  rural  districts.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  life  of  civilized 
man  and  even  much  more  in  cities;  (nay,  if  it  was  reversed, 
and  say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  time)  is  spent  in  the 
confined  and,  to  a certain  extent,  deteriorated  atmosphere  of 
houses  and  apartments,  where  there  necessarily  must  exist  Amount  ot- 
defective  ventilation,  where  the  atmosphere  has  to  be  breathed  time  spent  jn 
over  and  over  again,  with  all  its  organic  matter  running  the  house, 
through  every  stage  of  decomposition,  besides  other  sources 
of  vitiation,  surprise  should  no  longer  be  felt  that  a city  atmos- 
phere abbreviates  human  life. 

There  is  a peculiar  air  hanging  over  and  constituting  that  of 
large  cities  and  all  extensive  aggregations  of  human  beings  or 
animated  life.  The  more  sensitive  of  our  race  easily  perceive 
it.  Asthmatics  are  sensible  of  it,  on  entering  or  leaving  a city, PecuIiarairof 
— children — delicate  females — convalescents — those  in  feeble  cmes' 
health  ; indeed,  it  is  experienced  by  most  persons  on  leaving  a 
close  city  atmosphere,  and  particularly  if  proceeding  where  one 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sea  air ; and  this  is  apparently 
independent  of  ventilation,  for,  although  to  the  windward  of  it 
you  are  still  sensible  of  the  city  air.  When  acting  as  Chief 
Health  Officer  at  Vera  Cruz,  during  the  Mexican  War,  it  be- 
came my  duty  (as  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army  and  Chief  Health  Offi- 
cer) uii  one  occasion,  to  visit  a mariner  on  board  a vessel  that 
had  arrived  some  hours  before,  and  anchored  some  two  or  three 
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miles  from  the  port,  to  windward.  I found  it  a ease  of  yellow 
fever,  which  was  then  prevailing  in  Vera  Cruz — the  vessel  hav- 
lt  spreads  i Drr  come  from  a healthy  port.  She  had  not  communicated 

everywhere.  with  t]ie  shore,  except  through  her  first  officer ; so  neither  the 
wind  nor  the  officer  could  have  communicated  it.  It  is  a curi- 
ous and  well  known  fact,  that  oil,  thrown  upon  the  waves,  will 
pass  to  windward  as  well  as  to  leeward.  Such  may  have  l^een 
the  case  in  the  instance  just  cited,  although  I would  not  wish 
to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  serial  poisons  are  not  more 
readily  conveyed  by  the  winds.  Indeed,  we  know  they  are  so. 

I only  desire  to  express  the  opinion,  that  it  depends  upon  a 
concentrated  city  atmosphere,  which,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, no  wind  can  dilute  to  innocuousness,  it  may  become  dif- 
fused by  expansion,  as  the  temperature  is  greater.  This  is  expe- 
rienced in  all  large  cities  ; and  in  all,  there  are  portions  where 
this  impure  air  exists  to  a much  greater  extent  than  in  others. 
This  is  more  eminently  true  of  the  Northern  cities,  where  there 
is  such  a difference  in  elevation,  dryness  and  ventilation,  than 
here.  Still,  there  are  localities  here  where  these  differences 
Parts  of  cities  a notable  degree,  and  which  are  the  special  hot-beds  of 

and  therefore  pestilence  wherever  it  exists,  as  in  the  neighborhood  ot  -t. 
sickly.  Thomas,  Madison  and  St.  Mary  streets,  the  triangle,  about 
Gormley’s  Basin,  some  of  the  front  streets  of  Lafayette,  and 
1>r0°f8'  finally,  the  Seventh  Ward.  These  are  damp,  filthy,  crowded 
and  badly  ventilated,  and  the  results  are  such  as  should  call 
forth  the  corrective  influence  of  a paternal  government.  There 
is  said  to  be  a street  in  Charleston,  never  visited  by  yellow 
fever,  on  account  of  its  great  cleanliness;  and  there  are  healthy 
and  sickly  parts  of  all  cities,  as  we  shall  by-and-bye  point  out. 
Test  of  a Now,  it  is  evident,  the  nearer  we  make  a city  approach  the 
city’s  insaiu-  condition  of  the  rural  districts,  the  nearer  it  will  reach  a state 
brity  when  it  0f  salubrity.  Our  neighboring  parishes  had  an  average  mor- 
departs  from  tality,  in  1850,  of  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  average  for 
that  of  its  this  city,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  been  near  seven  per  cent, 
neighborhood,  ^ difference  ;s  soldom  more  than  40  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  reliable  investigations  of  vital  staticians,  (between  town 
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and  country),  while  here  we  find  it  more  than  350  per  cent. 

That  this  enormous  difference  proceeds  from  removable  causes, 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  There  are  few  cities  but  what  would 
be  ultimately  depopulated,  did  they  solely  rely  upon  their  own 
native  population  for  increase,  from  the  results  of  the  concen- 
tration of  their  own  filth  and  congenerous  sources  of  vital  de- 
generation. All,  and  especially  sickly  cities,  owe  more  or  less 
to  immigration,  their  growth  and  progress.  Hence,  their 
special  value  to  us,  as  important  means  for  our  advancement 
and  prosperity. 

Every  time  we  breathe,  and  this  is  repeated  about  eighteen 
times  per  minute,  we  vitiate  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs,  by 
retaining  a portion  of  one  of  its  constituent  elements,  which 
combines  with  our  blood,  refreshing  and  purifying  it — rendering  Amonnt  of 
it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life — whilst  we  return,  the  remainder,  air  required 
with  an  additional  ingredient,  quite  unfit  to  be  breathed  over  for  respira- 
again,  either  by  ourselves  or  any  one  else.  Hence  it  follows, tion- 
that  were  a person  shut  up  in  a small  chamber,  perfectly  air 
tight,  he  could  not  live  through  a single  day.  Each  individual 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  vitiates  about  three  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air,  rendering  it  totally  unsuitable  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration  ; and  no  room  should  be  tenanted  that  size  of  rooms, 
does  not  furnish  at  least  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
individual  occupant.  The  inspectors  of  piisons  in  England 
recommended  not  less  than  one  thousand  cubic  feet  for  every 
prisoner,  as  being  “ essential  to  health  and  preservation.”  It  is 
known,  that  a canary  bird,  suspended  near  the  top  of  a cur- 
tained bedstead  in  which  people  have  slept,  will  generally, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  be  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  it  is  computed  that  the  population  of  a crowded 
town,  by  the  mere  natural  action  of  the  lungs,  in  the  course  0fAmouut  of 

„ , . . ~ . . , . , air  vitiated  in 

twenty-four  hours,  vitiate  a layer  or  air  as  large  as  the  whole 

J J ° a crowded 

area  inhabited,  at  least  a yard  in  depth  or  thickness — to  8ay  town  per day 
nothing  of  the  amount  spoiled  for  all  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion by  fires  and  furnaces,  lamps,  candles,  gas  and  all  manner  of  \ 
deleterious  manufactories.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  provi- 
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dential  arrangement,  that  the  air  thus  vitiated  by  the  lungs 
becomes  at  the  same  time  heated,  and  is  therefore  always  in 

Absolute  ne- 


cessity 

tilation. 


How  promote 
this. 


lie  ne-  , 

_ motion  to  ascend,  making  wav  for  fresh  air  to  take  Us  place, 
we  should  be  in  constant  danger  of  suffocation  whenever  we 
were  in  a room  without  a draft,  or  in  a town  without  a wind 
stirring.  This  shows  us  the  importance  of  so  constructing 
streets  and  courts  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  climate  in  which  the  town  is  built. 
For  instance,  in  this  city,  to  obtain  the  nrost  perfect  ventilation 
of  our  streets  and  thoroughfares,  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months — the  most  important  period,  when  our  salu- 
brity is  most  liable  to  be  influenced  by  bad  air — the  streets 
should,  were  it  possible,  run  East  and  TV  est  and  Xorth  and 
South,  and  always  be  at  right  angles,  to  prevent  obstruction  and 
permit  perfect  ventilation.* 

These  valuable  reports  are  so  full  of  important  practical 
Necessity  of  matterj  anj  so  applicable  to  our  situation,  that  I am  tempted  to 
drainage.  quote  extensively  from  them.  It  is  proved  by  them,  “ That 
the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality,  of  the  working  classes  in 
their  populous  towns,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  same 
class  in  the  country  districts,  and  much  greater  than  that  ot 
Diseases  not  these  classes  in  the  same  towns,  where  dwellings  are  better 
from  defective  cirainec|  and  better  ventilated.  It  is  proved,  that  the  greater 
food  and  do—  Qf  ti,e  working  classes  to  the  most  afflictive  and 

thing  among  -^j  jisor(]erSj  c]0es  not  arise  from  deficiency  of  food  and 

the  poor,  but1  . ..  . , , . 

, clothing,  but  from  llieir  living,  usually  with  no  alternation,  in 

irom  crowd-  ° 

ing  and  filth,  narrow  streets,  confined  courts,  damp  dwellings  and  close 
chambers,  undrained,  unventilated,  uncleaned.  It  is  proved, 
that  they  suffer  most  severely  in  those  cases  where  they 
spend  the  day  in  crowded  workshops,  or  where  they  live  in 
cellars,  or  sleep  in  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  or  in  chambers 
Cost  of  re-  that  have  no  chimney  place,  or  other  vent  for  vitiated  air.  It 
moving  filth  js  proved,  that  in  such  situations,  the  average  duration  of 
but  a small  jiuman  ]jfe>  is  at  least  twenty  years  less  than  it  otherwise 

part  of  the  an- 


nual cost  to 
relieve, 


might  be;  and  that,  during  this  curtailed  period  of  existence. 
* Vido  Report  General  Board  of  Health  of  England,— and  table  of  Ihc  Winds  here. 
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the  working  power  of  those  who  live,  is  seriously  diminished  , 
and  much  more  in  their  capacity  for  enjoyment,  by  a constant 
depression  of  spirits  and  health,  and  by  the  active  attacks  of 
fever,  cholera,  scrofula,  and  consumption.  It  is  proved,  that 
this  excess  of  mortality  falls  most  heavily — first,  on  the 
infantile  portion  of  the  community,  and  next,  on  the  heads 
of  families,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is 
proved  that  the  burdens  which  are  thrown  by  this  excess  of 
sickness  and  mortality  on  the  poor’s  rates — to  say  nothing  of 

. . . a Resulting  de- 

mfirmanes  and  dispensaries — of  friendly  societies  and  of 

A J moralizatioii. 

private  almsgiving,  is  such  as  to  exceed  the  cost  of  effecting 
those  improvements  which  would  suffice  to  make  the  aver- 
age health  of  the  working  classes  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  And  it  is  further  proved,  that  there 
is  an  incalculable  amount  of  demoralization,  attributable  to 
the  same  causes,  and  that  an  effectual  bar  is  thus  put  to  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  this  large 
portion  of  the  community.” 

The  influence  of  crowding,  production  of  bad  air,  and 
the  want  of  ventilation,  is  eminently  illustrated  on  the  crews 
of  collier  vessels  on  the  Thames — although  well  fed,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  confined  at  night  and  in  bad  weather  to  the  Xhe  poi,on 
narrow  limits  of  the  forecastle,  the  sickness  and  mortality  from  crowd- 
is  large.  Such  is  the  cause,  also,  mainly,  of  the  im-ing  is  organic 
mense  mortality  ori  board  immigiant  ships,  crossing  the matteraswe11 
Atlantic.  In  Northern  latitudes  they  die  of  typhus  and  as  carbonio 
cholera;  in  tropical  climates  of  yellow  fever,  and  thea°'d' 
mortality,  everywhere,  has  been  proved  to  bear  a pretty  accu- 
rate proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  crowding.  The  dele- 
terious agent,  consisting  of  the  effete  excretions,  has  been 
proved,  experimentally,  to  consist  of  highly  putrescent  organic 
matter,  mingled  with  the  expired  air.  That  it  is,  when  re-in- 
troduced into  the  living  body,  liable  to  be  highly  injurious, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  careful  provision  made 
by  nature  for  its  incessant  elimination  from  the  system.  That 
it  is  small  in  amount,  is  no  objection  to  the  intensity  of  its 
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action  ; for  to  the  physiologist  it  is  well  known,  that  a minute 
quantity  of  a powerful  agent — the  putrid  matter  introduced 
on  the  point  of  a needle,  in  the  inspection  of  a dead  body — 
a single  drop  of  concentrated  prussic  acid,  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  an  animal,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  It  is  in  our 
crowded  bed-rooms,  in  unventilated  schools,  upper  dormito- 


ries, in  overcharged  wards  of  hospitals  and  jails,  that  this 
effete  matter  taints  the  air,  and,  entering  the  blood,  poisons 
the  system.*  It  has  been  before  said,  that  this  expired 
air  consists  of  two  ingredients — carbonic  acid,  which 
mixes  with  the  atmosphere,  on  the  principle  of  diffu- 
sion, whilst  the  other,  being  an  animal  excretion,  no 
longer  held  in  solution  in  the  colder  external  air,  is  deposited 
and  particularly  clings  to  woolen  articles  or  bedding— clothes 
which  are  well  known  to  retain  this  offensive  smell  a long  time. 
Hence  the  value  of  frequently  airing  these  domestic  articles. 

In  an  examination  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  venerable  Dr.  Farr  had  occasion  to  state,  the  relathe 
value  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  as  vital  food  to  the  grosser  elements 
or  air  with  Of  bread,  flesh  and  water,  and  said,  most  forcibly : It  a human 

food.  being  be  deprived  of  these  aliments,,  he  dies  in  a period  varying 
from  eleven  to  nineteen  days ; but,  if  atmospheric  air  be  ex- 
cluded from  his  lungs,  he  dies  in  a minute ; therefore,  the 
relative  value  of  atmospheric  air  to  bread,  flesh  and  water,  is  as 
fourteen  days  to  one  minute,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  atmos- 


phere in  which  human  beings  are  residing,  produces  a delete- 
rious effect  on  life,  in  proportion  to  that  deterioration. 

The  necessity  of  ventilation,  and  the  injurious  effect  of  a stag- 

Necessity  of  J ]•  l 

ventilation.  nant  state  0f  the  air,  has  been  noticed  as  far  back,  by  medical 
writers,  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  By  reference  to  the  Table 
of  the  “ hygrometry  of  the  winds,”  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  it  is 
calm,  that  it  is  most  replete  and  ot  course,  with  all  that  moisture 
can  dissolve  or  hold  in  suspension,  and  that,  consequently , at  tiv  e 
perflation  is  indispensable  to  purification.  It  is  well  known 
that  where  the  wind  blows  freely  and  strongly,  or  finds  no  ob- 
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stacles  from  surrounding  objects,  localities,  which  otherwise 
might  be  expected  to  be  fruitful  sources  of  fever,  may  be  visited 
or  inhabited  with  impunity,  while  similar  places  become  insalu- 
brious if  the  air  is  stagnant.*  “Calms,”  says  Dr.  Drake,  “per- 
mit the  exhalations  from  foul  localities  to  accumulate  in  the. 
atmosphere  which  rest  over  them;  but  all  winds  operate  to 
disperse  and  dilute  them  with  purer  air.”  The  late  Professor 
Halid,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  in  an 
able  report  on  the  condition  of  the  river  Bievre,  near  that  city, 
pointed  out  the  fact,  that  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  foetid  ex- 
halations issuing  from  the  river,  are  harmless  in  situations, 
where  the  atmosphere  circulates  freely,  and  is  renewed  by  strong 
and  unimpeded  currents,  t 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  we  find  an 
interesting  report  by  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  air  and  water  of  towns,  0rganic  mat_ 
which  is  too  important,  from  its  direct  applicability  to  fthe  sub-  ter  always  in 
ject  before  us,  to  pass  over  without  culling  a portion  of  its  inter-  air. 
esting  matter.  “ If,”  says  he,  “ air  is  passed  through  water,  a 
certain  amount  of  organic  matter  poured  off  from  the  lungs,  is 
to  be  detected  in  it.”  By  continuing  this  process  for  three  months, 

Dr.  Smith  detected  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  a substance  re- 
sembling impure  albumen.  These  substances  are  constantly 
being  condensed  upon  cold  bodies,  and  in  a warm  atmosphere, 
the  albuminous  matter  very  soon  putrefies,  and  emits  disagree- 
able odors;  this  is  the  ordinary  smell  of  close  rooms,  producing 
offensiveness,  when  space  is  disproportioned  to  the  number  of 
occupants.  Such  was  eminently  the  case  last  season,  in  yellow 
fever  rooms,  when  not  properly  ventilated.  By  eramucausis,  this 
substance  gives  rise  to  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  probably  to  other  gases.  By  collecting  the 
moisture  of  a crowded  room  by  means  of  cold  glasses,  and  also 
dew,  in  the  open  air,  it  was  proved  that  the  former  was  thick 
and  oily,  capable  of  decomposition,  and  productive  of  animal- 
cules, -while  the  dew  was  beautifully  clear  and  limpid.  Large 
quantities  of  rain  water  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
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Notwithstan- 
ding rains. 


Water  ab- 
sorbs what- 
ever air  con- 
tains. 


lie  says:  “I  am  now  satisfied  that  dust  comes  down  bom  the 

purest  air,  and  that  it  is  simply  coal  ashes.”  fhe  rain  water  of 
Manchester  is  considerably  harder  than  that  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  This  can  only  arise  from  the  ingredients  obtained  in  the 
town  atmosphere;  but  the  most  curious  point  is  the  fact,  that 
organic  matter  is  never  absent , although  the  rain  continues  ior 
several  days.  The  state  of  the  air  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  water  ; what  the  air  contains,  the  water  may  ab- 
sorb, and  what  the  water  has  dissolved  or  absorbed,  it  may 
give  out  to  the  air.  It  was  discovered  that  all  organic  matter 
in  filtering  through  the  soil,  is  very  rapidly  oxidized.  The 
nitrates  he  found  in  the  London  water,  prevent  the  formation 
of  any  vegetable  matter,  so  that  none  can  be  detected,  even 
by  the  microscope,  after  a long  period.  In  summing  up  the 
results  obtained  ; Dr.  Smith  remarked,  that  the  pollution  of 
the  air  iji  crowded  rooms,  is  really  owing  to  organic  matter, 
and  not  merely  to  carbonic  acid,  that  all  the  water  of  large 
towns  contain  organic  matter  ; that  water  purifies  itsed  from 


organic  matter,  in  various  ways,  but  principally  by  converting 
it  into  nitrates — that  water  can  never  stand  long  with  advan- 
tage, unless  on  a large  scale,  and  should  be  used  when  col- 
lected, or  as  soon  as  filtered. 

Water  rapidly  absorbs  noxious  gases,  and  is  always  in- 
jured when  exposed  to  their  influence.  In  this  city  the  cis- 
terns which  usually  furnish  most  of  our  drinking  and  cook- 
a hsorp t i ve  jjjo-  water  are  commonly  placed  in  close  proximity,  in  our 
power  of  wa- narrow  yarjSj  with  the  privy,  bituminous  coal,  and  all 

kitchen  and  house  refuse,  and  sometimes  becomes  so  much 
impaired  in  its  purity  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  use.  Professor 
Hoffman  has  stated  that  such  is  the  capacity  of  water  that 
one  thousand  gallons  of  it  will  dissolve  twenty-five  gallons  ot 
nitrogen,  one  thousand  gallons  of  carbonic  acid,  fifty  thou- 
sand gallons  of  ammonia,  the  very  gas  which  escapes  so 
largely  from  privies,  and  the  police  filth  of  every  dirty  town, 
carrying  with  it  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a high  state 
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of  putrescency.  From  hence  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
it  is  that  the  drinking  water,  and  that  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, should  be  brought  underground  from  the  rural  districts 
at  a distance,  and  that  the  plan  suggested  on  the  erection  of 
the  British  House  of  Parliament,  to  ventilate  the  building  by 
the  introduction  of  air  from  the  country,  was  a very  wise  one. 

Experience  has  already  shown  that  those  who  use  rain  wa- 
ter in  preference  to  any  other , and  more  especially,  filtered  Value  of  rain 
river  water,  are  much  less  subject  to  cholera  when  it  prevails,  water  if  kept 
than  those  who  use  any  other  kind  of  water,  and  of  course,  it  fol-  pare, 
lows  in  congenerous  affections,  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  the 
bowel  complaints  of  children,  &c.,  indeed,  experienced  men 
are  so  well  aware  of  this,  as  sometimes,  to  have  the  water 
boiled,  they  allow  their  sick  in  some  delicate  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  keep  it  well  corked  for  use.  The 
effect  of  boiling  it,  is  to  purify  it,  by  removing  the  noxious 
gases  it  contains,  and  for  the  deposit  of  its  principal  earthy 
materials.  In  large  cities  where  the  water  is  very  apt  to  be 
impure,  it  can  scarcely  be  used  alone,  hence  the  temptation  to 
mix  it  with  alcoholic  beverages,  giving  grounds  and  furnish- 
ing temptation  to  intemperance,  and  it  is  a valid  one.  To  sup- 
port this  holy  cause  then,  and  to  keep  up  the  healthy  habit 
of  drinking  water  alone,  the  water  must  be  kept  pure.  TheMoral  and 
real  and  true  relation,  between  moral  and  physical  degra- physical  c<m~ 
dation,  is  now  beginning  to  be  correctly  appreciated  under  dlt‘°n  depen 
the  improved  sanitary  states  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  the 
important  truth  is  being  demonstrated,  that  the  moral  as  wellstances 
as  the  physical  condition  may  be  greatly  ameliorated.  Min- 
isters of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  religion  are  discovering  that  the 
scavenger  and  the  architect  are  among  their  best  allies.* 

Food  is  injured  by  bad  air,  and  more  particularly  by  moist 
ure,  as  flour  and  all  the  ceralia — meat  by  moulding,  and  speedy  jureJ 
putrefaction,  and  salt  food,  as  fish,  pork,  &c.,  by  the  salt  at- 
tracting the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  liquifying.  Sugar 
and  molasses  also  attract  moisture,  and  are  injured  by  heat. 


dent  on  simi- 
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uniting from 
cemeteries. 


ferment  and  become  acescent,  run  off  and  impair  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  all  are  injured  by  the  climate,  and 
add  their  mite  to  impair  the  general  salubrity. 

There  is  probably  no  climate  in  America  where  the  vicin- 
age of  cemeteries  would  and  does  do,  so  much  damage  to  pub- 
lic health,  as  here.*  Rapid  and  prolonged  decay  results  from 
the  great  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  comparatively  small 
desiccative  power.  Burying,  almost  universally  above  ground, 
(in  the  cemeteries  of  the  city)  the  mortar  connecting  the  brick 
work  soon  splits,  giving  exit  to  injurious  exhalations  from  the 
within  decompositions.  The  force  ofthe  gases  (and  especially 
under  the  augmented  temperature  of  summer,  when  they  are 
most  injurious ) are  often  so  very  great  as  sometimes  to 
burst  the  leaden  coffins,  (when  made  of  it,)  and  always  to 
escape  through  the  pores  of  the  wooden  ones,  and  to  split  the 
metalic  ones  and  the  brick  and  plastered  work  of  the  vaults, 


contaminating  the  atmosphere  for  a great  distance  around.  In 
no  case  then,  if  permitted  in  cities,  should  a dwelling  be  per- 
mitted nearer  to  these  yards  than  several  hundred  paces,  ac- 
How  soon  cording  t0  the  frequency  of  interment.  The  period  in  which 
bodies  decay.  ^ bo(^  .g  un(jergoing  decomposition,  varies  according  to  its 
age  and  size,  the  season,  and  the  more  or  less  exposure  and 
completeness  of  the  tomb.  The  sextons  inform  me,  that  three 
to  six  months  is  an  average  period.  Let  it  be  longer  or  shorter, 
the  process  is  constantly  taking  place,  and  any  visitor  to  the 
grave-yards  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that  the  confinement  of 
the  decomposing  bodies  is  too  imperfect  for  the  safety'  of  the 
community.  In  those  countries  where  tombs  are  not  used,  the 
N amber  ot  body  .g  di6turbed  for  the  repetition  of  the  interment,  before  it 
bodies  to  the  have  become  indistinguishable  from  the  soil.  I he  amount 

acre  annually.  ...  , . c .■> 

of  space  recommended  in  countries  more  regardtul  ot  the 
public  health  than  here  is  that  there  should  not  be  much  above 
one  hundred  burials  annually  in  an  acre  of  ground.  In  some 
of  our  cemeteries  in  and  near  the  city,  that  do  not  embrace 
many  acres,  thousands  are  buried  in  every  year,  t 
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The  following  regulation,  (introduced  by  Lord  Palmerston,) 
which  is  in  force  in  the  burial  grounds  of  London,  is  emi- 
nently applicable  to  those  in  this  city,  if  they  are  to  remain, 
and  those  without  the  city,  that  “ no  interment  shall  take  place 
within  ten  yards  of  any  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  city  ceme-  ^ ^ 
tery,  and  that  the  intervening  space  shall  be  planted  with 
shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees,  in  such  a manner  as  shall  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  any  deleterious  emanations,  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  circulation  of  the  air.  Also,  that 
the  cemetery  shall  be  underdrained,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  the  graves  and  vaults,  and  that  no 
grave  shall  be  opened  until  after  a lapse  of  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  years,  according  to  the  age  of  the  parties.” 

The  sentiment  now  almost  universally  prevails,  that  intra- 

Intra-mural 

mural  interments  should  be  forbidden,  as  no  less  inconsistent. 

interments 

with  due  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  dead,  than  with  a safe  substjtated  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  living  ; and  that,  as  perfectly  com-rurai  cem«te 
patible  with  both,  the  beautiful  custom,  so' full  of  delicacy  andries. 
taste,  so  accordant  with  some  of  our  most  sacred  feelings, 
should  be  encouraged,  of  erecting  rural  cemeteries,  on  spots 
retired,  and  distant  from  the  busy  hum  of  human  intercourse 
that  the  holy  feelings  due  to  the  last  remains  of  our  kindred  and 
fellow-citizens  should  not  be  obtruded  on  by  either  levity  or 
business,  but  be  in  harmonious  association  with  that  beautiful 
kingdom  that  God  has  made  for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Probably,  there  is  no  cause  so  productive  of  bad  air, 
and  so  difficult  to  be  gotten  rid  of  here,  as  night  soil 
and  street  and  back  yard  filth.  It  is  the  great  difficulty 
everywhere.  In  this  city,  we  are  peculiarly  situated  in 
regard  to  both ; we  cannot  dig  pits  of  more  than  two  feet 
anywhere  without  coming  to  water,  and  in  the  back  parts  of 
the  city,  to  half  that  distance,  this  being  dependent  mostly  upon 
the  amount  of  ram  recently  fallen,  not  on  the  height  of  the 
river,  as  supposed.  This  makes  it  the  worse,  as  in  the  summer 
season  most  rain  falls,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gases  greatest 
and  most  injurious.  Hence,  open  pits  (as  night  eoil  is  lighter 
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than  water,  and  is  always  on  the  surface,  giving  its  noxious  gases 
to  the  atmosphere)  are  not  applicable  to  our  position  ; and  street 
filth  is  not  required  for  manure  in  our  fine  alluvial  soil.  If  we 
reflect  for  one  moment  upon  the  offensive  fact,  that  near  five 
Amount  of  thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  night  soil,  and  about  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  urine  are  exposed  here  annually,  to  undergo  the  process 
of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  exhaling  their  noxious  and 
poisonous  gases  to  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  and  absorbed  by 
the  water  we  drink,  contaminating  our  most  private  recesses,  (for 
there  they  are  generally  located,)  where  the  air  being  mostly 
stagnant,  it  is  apt  to  remain  permanently.  The  amount  of  ma- 
nure from  domestic  animals,  of  kitchen  offal,  is  at  least  as  much 
more — of  more  than  five  thousand  bodies,  buried  within  the  city 
limits — of  street  and  gutter  filth,  constantly  undergoing  decom- 
position— with  its  frequent  upturning  and  spread  upon  the 
The  area  of  streetsi  (n°t  immediately  removed,  however,  as  it  should  be,) 
the  city  tem-  % the  scavengers — probably,  four  times  as  much  more.  Then, 
perature  and  we  have  the  frightful  aggregate  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  tons,  the  larger  part  of  it  of  organic  decomposed  and 
decomposable  matter,  submitted  to  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
every  year,  under  our  very  noses,  besides  that  from  gas  works, 
tallow  and  soap  chandleries,  &c.,  &c.,  in  an  area  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  square  miles,  together  with  the  baneful  influence  in  al- 
most every  direction,  of  swamps  uncovered  and  covered  by  forest 
growth,  and  all  this  in  a temperature  which,  for  nine  months  in 
the  year  averages  73°.31,  while  there  is  an  average  humidity 
during  that  period  of  .820,  or  within  .179  of  actual  saturation  ! 
This  is  bad  enough  if  it  cannot  be  remedied,  and  too  bad  if  it 
can ! 

On  investigation  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  England, 
on  the  influence  of  livery  stables  and  vachcrics , they  were  found 
to  be  so  injurious  as  to  be  denominated  “ fever  nests,”  and  so  per- 
nicious even  to  their  own  tenants  (cattle)  that  the  manure  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  covered  receptacles  ; and  in  relation  to 
slaughter-houses,  they  were  found  not  only  injurious  to  health, 
aud  offensive  to  sight  and  smell,  but  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
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was  even  found  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  meat,  disposing  it  to 
taint,  and  promoting  its  rapid  putrefaction.  In  some  of  these 
houses,  the  meat  would  scarcely  keep  sweet  thirty  hours,  and 
such  I have  found  to  be,  on  inquiry,  a general  fact  here. 

The  special  gases,  the  principal  effluvia  eliminated  from 
privies  and  the  other  sources  of  vitiation  just  mentioned,  is 
known  to  be  composed,  mainly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  Amoum  01 
ammonia,  and  experimental  physiology*  has  shown  that  one 

. . x _ poison  a bird. 

cubic  inch  ot  this  gas,  in  1500  cubic  inches  of  air,  will  kill  a 
bird,  and  one  cubic  inch  in  800,  will  kill  a dog , and  that  a man  A dog- 
cannot  live,  where  the  air  he  inspires  is  impregnated  with  a a man. 
300th  part,  and  suffers  in  a corresponding  degree  when  a less 
proportion  of  these  poisonous  gases  exist.  Matteuci  informs  us, 
that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  only  body,  which,  having 
acted  on  the  blood,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  renders  this 
fluid  incapable  of  being  arterialized  by  oxygen. 

Streets,  as  a source  of  disease,  are  much  dependant  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  soil  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  sandy,  „treets  ag  a 
although  to  the  eye,  cleaner,  they  absorb  and  retain  all  the  g0Urce  ofdis- 
filthy  materials  of  a liquid  nature,  that  falls  upon  them,  until  ease, 
an  elevated  temperature  gives  them  back  to  the  surface,  in  the 

° _ ’ What  good 

more;  and  indeed,  only  poisonous  condition  of  an  aeriform  and  b d 
compound : this,  it  is  well  known,  constitutes  the  most  danger- 
ous ballast  of  ships,  and  it  is  from  this  cause.  The  “cleanli- 
ness” of  such  streets,  is  illusive — deceiving,  by  appearances,  their 
vicious  deposits — concealed,  not  destroyed.  Streets  of  clayey 
materials  and  partly  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould,  such  as  com- 
pose our  streets,  whose  absorbent  power  is  less,  retain,  on  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  what  is  not  absorbed  or  passed  off, 
and  exhale  it  to  the  atmosphere,  keeping  up  a high  degree  of 
saturation,  with  it  in  solution. 

Houses,  in  a climate  like  ours,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
promote  the  maximum  of  ventilation  and  the  minimum  ofHouseii 
moisture  and  temperature.  Where  these  are  not  fulfil  led,  with 
a proper  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  ( hot 
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and  cold)  they  fail  in  their  objects.  rIhe  admission  of  light, 
How  to  be jg  imp0rtant  in  the  construction  of  a dwelling,  to  the 
constructed,  gnjoymgnt  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  renders 
disease  milder  when  it  occurs,  and  makes  it  more  readily 
amenable  to  medical  and  other  treatment.  There  is  reputable 
medical  testimony  to  prove,  that  some  diseases,  in  dark  alleys 
and  cellars  cannot  be  cured,  without  it.  Dark  corners  and 
places  in  dwellings  are  always  the  hiding  places  of  dirt  and 
filth,  and  particularly  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Our  empty  squares  and  half  filled  lots , are  pregnant  sources 
of  disease.  These  require  as  much,  or  more,  attention  than 
Empty  lots  as  streets,  as  they  are  eiyht  or  ten  times  more  extensive  and  more 
a source  of  replete  ^ every  kind  of  filth.  Often,  in  secluded,  unven- 
duease.  tilated  spots,  they  constitute  so  many  receptacles  and  fountains 
for  the  evolution  of  that  poisonous  material  that  is  so  fatal  to 
the  public  health.  Hence  then,  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
is  ten-fold  more  required  there , than  in  the  streets,  where  so 
much  negligence  takes  place  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity. Little  is  done  (while  they  are  neglected)  to  purify  the  at- 
mosphere, if  these  efforts,  limited  and  spasmodic  as  they  are,  shall 
be  confined  to  the  streets,  if  they  should  be  left  to  private  apathy 
and  indifference. 

The  various  hypotheses  based  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
specific  something,  which  is  denominated  miasm,  eliminated  by 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  has  been  shown  to  be 

The  true  mi-  . . , » 

so  utterly  untenable  by  its  several  opponents  respectively,  ot 

asm  is  what-  J , 

ever  impairs  an7  one  thing  possessing  this  multifarious  and  mighty  power, 
the  purity  0f  that  we  have  for  many  years  abandoned  the  whole  as  untenable, 
the  air.  .and  that  of  the  “ drying  power,”  among  the  rest,  which,  having 
nothing  definite  in  the  form  of  reasonable  experiment  to  support 
it,  or  rather  in  defiance  of  it,  and  in  the  very  face  of  experi- 
ments which  utterly  disprove  it,  that  I have  long  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  specific  agent,  but  believe  them 
all  right  and  all  wrong,  when  exclusive,  and  that  whatever  im- 
pairs the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  pro  tanto,  for  the  time 
being,  the  miasm,  or  rather  the  mal-aria.  In  a practical  report, 
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such  as  the  present  is  intended  to  be,  it  is  no  place  to  offer  the 
the  explanations  which  have  satisfied  my  mind  in  relation  to 
what  is  called  the  “ lawn  of  miasm.”  We  profess  to  deal  with 
well  established  and  incontrovertible  facts  and  to  make  them 
the  basis  of  all  our  suggestions  for  future  improvement ; we 
may,  nevertheless,  be  pardoned  if  we  find  it  requisite  for  neces- 
sary explanation , to  exercise  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  first 
advance  in  science,  and  brush  away  the  cobwebs,  and  show 
what  this  alledged  cause  is  not.  We  then  proceed  to  show 
that  the  explanation  which  they  have  attempted,  in  relation  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  soil,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  depart  from  the  purpose 
laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  this  paper. 

The  cause  of  this  influence,  indeed  the  cause  of  all  what  is 
called  malarious  fevers,  ( bilious  and  yellow  fevers  inclusive)  has  Su  pposed 
been  ascribed  to  “the  drying  process”  in  soils  recently  or  not  cause  of  fe- 
long  since  saturated  with  water,  without  direct  proof,  with  no  vers, 
allegation  of  experiments)  and  with  no  other  evidence  than  that 
there  “has  been  a hot  sun  and  preceding  moisture.”  Now,  I 
might  content  myself  in  stating,  that  the  hygrometer  is  the  only 
recognized  suffcient  test  of  the  existence  of  this  “ drying  power,” 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere , and  there  is  No  proof, 
neither  allegation  or  evidence  that  this  has  been  used.  That 
when  these  injurious  influences  take  place  in  the  highest  degree , 
the  drying  power  is  at  its  minimum , and  that  the  moisture  is 
usually  then  at  its  maximum ; the  meteorological  tables  accom- 
panying this  Report,  show  this  in  a most  conclusive  manner. 

The  main  ground  furnished  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  hypothesis,  is,  that  during  the  period  of  a great 
drought  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Spain,  the  streams  were  dried 

, . • i i ,r  i Explanation 

up,  and  the  British  troops  were  encamped  m their  beds  and  hoi- 
lows,  (I  quote  from  memory,)  and  so  fatal  was  the  fever  result-  ^ 
ing,  that  all  Europe  thought  they  were  annihilated  ! To  expe-e8is 
rienced  Southern  physicians  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  no 
places  so  fatal  to  health  as  these  beds  and  similar  apparently 
dry  hollows  and  their  outlets,  and  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  their 

insulation  from  ventilation,  and  that  it  consists  of  a stagnant, 
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damp  and  poisonous  air  ; that  it  was  this  that  was  so  fatal  to  the 
British  army,  and  not  the  drying  process.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Dr.  had  experimented  with  the  hygrometer  it  would 
have  informed  him  that  the  air  was  saturated  with  moisture 
during  the  greater  part  of  every  night,  and  that  if  he  bad  dug 
into  the  beds  of  the  late  streams  he  would  have  found  water  not 
far  distant. 

All  the  theories  of  miasm  singularly  fail,  in  attempting  to 
prove  too  much.  A specific  miasm,  eliminated  by  decomposi- 

Solution  re- r 

quireJ  for  ab  t^on  ou*  orgamc  matter,  must  and  should,  as  is  ailedged,  pro- 
R0rption  into  duce  disease  under  all  circumstances ; so  far  as  lining  the  lungs 
the  system,  it  is  composed  of  organic  matter,  passing  the  most  delicate 
membranes  into  the  system,  is  deemed  utterly  incompatible  with 
that  demonstration  made  by  our  able  colleague,*  viz : that 
nothing  can  pass  through  those  membranes  unless  in  a state  of 
solution , in  which  state  the  organic  character  must  be  lost ! the 
physiological  condition  of  the  individual,  and  the  existing  meteor- 
ological state  being  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  advocates,  however,  of  the  influence  of  the  “ drying 
power,”  do  not  so  interpret  the  modus  operandi  of  their  agent, 
Why  it  can’t nor  present  us  the  philosophy  of  it.  Malignant  fever  is  most 
be  the  “dry- apt  to  seize  an  individual  about  daybreak.  This  is  supposed  to 
ing  power.”  be  owing  to  an  ailedged  great  fall  in  the  thermometer  at  that  time, 
instead  of  ascribing  it  to  a change  in  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  individual  then  always  occurring.  The  most  frequent 
hours  for  the  attack  of  malignant  disease  (yellow  fever,  cholera, 
plague,  &c.)  being  after  midnight,  or  early  morning  hours,  being 
precisely  those  periods  known  from  statistical  investigations,  as 
most  fatal  to  human  life,  or  when  it  is  most  apt  to  terminate, 
three  to  six.  The  real  difference  between  bed-time  and  day- 
break is  only  three  to  four  degrees,  by  actual  observation,  and 
„ . this,  too,  is  always  a gradual,  regular  decline.  Now,  if  it  is  due 

physiological  to  any  meteorological  condition,  it  is  to  the  hygrometer,  for  I 
cause,  or  hy-  have  often  noted  a difference  of  half  a degree  in  the  temperature 
grometne.  of  evaporation  between  day-break,  my  usual  time  of  making  it. 


‘Prof.  Riddel). 
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and  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  ; that  it  is  that  much  lower 
the  evaporating  power  is  that  much  greater  ; that  it  rises  at  day- 
break ; while  I can  perceive  uo  difference  in  the  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometer, placed  by  its  side.  Again,  a fall,  a moral  emot  on,  any- 
thing that  suddenly  shocks  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly, 
during  the  existence  of  a mortal  epidemic,  produces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  although,  but  for  this,  no  such  occurrence 
would  probably  have  happened.  The  “ drying  power”  is  most  ac- 
tive at  midday,  and  is  at  its  minimum  at  nighb  when  the  air  is 
almost  saturated  with  moisture,  and  often  entirely  so  in  sickly 
seasons,  as  during  our  epidemic  last  season,  yet,  yellow  fever,  as 
well  as  the  whole  zymotic  class,  is  very  apt  to  occur  at  this  time, 
and  in  seasons  and  regions  where  this  exists  in  the  greatest  de-  Alwayamo^_ 
gree,  is  precisely  there  where  they  are  most  rite,  and  where  the  ture  in  the  at- 
drying  power  is  greatest , and  the  air  elastic , is  just  those  where  there  mosphere. 
is  most  health  ! During  the  greatest  droughts,  there  is  always  a 
provision  of  nature  in  the  subsoil  for  the  necessary  supply  of 
moisture,  as  wTell  as  in  the  atmosphere.  Hie  term  is  but  one  of 
comparison  ; were  there  no  moisture  existing  at  the  time,  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  life  must  cease.  I have  often  noted, 
during  what  was  called  great  droughts,  the  air,  at  my  morning 
observation,  saturated  with  moisture , and  during  the  “dry  season, 
on  the  elevated  plateaux  of  Mexico,  I have  seen  the  dews  so 
heavy  as  to  wet  the  road  half  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  which 
at  first  I attributed  to  rains  during  the  night,  and  many  a time 
have  I descended  from  my  horse  at  daybreak  to  examine  it. 

The  country  is  rarely  sickly  when  simply  dry.  The  driest  por- 
tions of  the  Southwestern  States  are  the  healthiest,  as  may  be  Absorbent 
seen  by  reference  to  the  maps  I have  constructed  ol  those  States,  g0ji3  oniy  ap_ 
derived  from  the  mortuary  returns  of  the  last  census,  and  pub-Parentiy 
lished  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Am.  Med.  cleanly. 

Ass.  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Bay  St.  Louis  are  dry  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.*  Their  absorbent  soils  permit  a percolation 
of  water  to  the  clayey  subsoil,  but  a few  feet  below,  beyond  w liich 

'1  have  tried  for  years,  in  vain,  to  procure  a record  of  their  hygromctrical  con- 
dition. 
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Conceals,  not 
destroys  filth. 


Healthy  as 
long  as  dry. 


it  cannot  proceed,  and  it  then  becomes  a reservoir  for  an  evapo- 
rating temperature,  whenever  this  occurs.  That  this  is  reasonable, 
is  demonstrable  from  what  we  know  of  subsoil  moisture  under  a 
high  temperature.  I know  it  further  from  my  own  experiments. 
That  this  was  the  case  at  the  disastrous  encampment  at  Walcheren, 
where  the  moisture  could  be  easily  reached  by  thrusting  a walking 
cane  into  the  sand,  and  the  notoriously  fatal  spot  opposite  Lis- 
bon is  as  remarkable  for  its  luxuriant  mushrooms  as  for  its  mor- 
tality, and  we  very  well  know  that  these  flourish  only  in  very  moist 
situations.  The  periods  and  places  of  the  occurrence  of  the  epi- 
demic of  last  year,  as  traced  out  in  Prof.  Blodget's  interesting 
communication,  showed  most  conclusively,  that  the  epidemic, 
only  broke  out  as  the  country  became  moist,  that  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued dry,  whatever  was  the  temperature,  and  it  was  very  eleva- 
ted, health  remained ; and  finally, what  is  better  established,  from 
long  and  well  attested  experience,  than  that  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  foul  air  and  bad  smell  in  ships,  has  been  the  putre- 
scent matters  absorbed  and  retained  by  gravel,  sand  and  other 
earthy  substances  used  for  ballast,  and  that  however  apparently 
clean  ships  are  kept  by  washing,  they  are  never  as  healthy  as  when 
this  process  is  effected  by  dry  rubbing  by  the  “ holy  stone,”  as  it  is 
called.  The  “ drying  process  ” always  exists  in  the  proverbially 
healthy  occupation  of  ploughing,  which  is  only  injurious  during 
the  first  process  or  year  of  exposure.  The  simoon  is  a drying 
blast.  It  sucks  up  our  fluids,  and  desiccates  everything  it  reaches, 
but  it  has  never  been  accused, so  far  as  I have  heard,  of  produc- 
ing/ewer, much  less  yellow  fever.  Nevertheless,  I so  far  agree 
with  these  gentlemen  as  to  ascribe  much  influence  to  the  drying 
power  in  the  production  of  influenza,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  rheu- 
matism, and  even  cholera , &c.,  but  so  far  as  my  experience  and 
researches  have  gone,  not  bilious  or  yellow  fevers,  and  these 
experiments  have  extended  over  many  years  and  climates,  and 
during  the  worst  fevers  known  in  the  South. 


Let  us  repeat,  then,  our  conviction,  that  no  one  agent  pro- 
duces what  is  termed  malarial  fevers,  but  that  they  depend 
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for  their  existence  upon  the  two-fold  condition  expressed  in  the  A two-fold 
former  part  of  this  Report.  condition  re- 

A fundamental  proposition,  an  imposing  truism  of  sanitary  qulslte' 
science,  is,  that  every  effect  springs  from  some  adequate  and 
commensurate  cause.  This  is  a law  of  nature,  as  applicable  No  effect  can 
to  disease  as  to  anything  else.  No  disease  can  arise  and  arise  bnt  trom 
pervade  a country,  or  section  of  country,  or  even  attack  a dn  a‘lequate 
single  individual,  without  being  due  to  some  atmospheric, 
local  or  personal  cause,  the  discovery  and  extirpation  of 
which  will  at  once  arrest  its  further  diffusion.  The  curative 
physician  seeks  for  the  causes  of  disease,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  thoroughly  comprehending  their  mode  of  action  upon 
the  human  economy*  in  order  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Difficrence  of 
The  sanitary  reformer  pushes  his  inquiries  into  the  “ field  0fcuratlve  and 
causation,”  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  ills  which  ^ prelontl  18 
is  the  province  of  the  other  to  palliate  or  cure.  The  one  en- 
deavors to  ameliorate  the  ills  to  which  individuals  at  present 
prove  subject,  while  the  other  has  a far  nobler,  and  philan- 
thropic object,  to  prevent  the  ills  to  which  whole  communi- 
ties are  subject. 

If,  in  the  present  state  of  this  interesting  inquiry  into  gen- 
eral and  special  causes,  we  find  certain  effects  invariably  to 
follow,  and  in  the  same  relation,  it  requires  no  great  sagacity 
to  ascribe  the  one  to  the  other;  nor  any  rare  gift  of  pro-  / JU!,e  ,l" 

consequence 

phecy,  to  foretell  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  one,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  other.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
that  characterize  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  invariable  sequence  to  extensive  disturbance  of  the 
original  soil,  with  the  atmospheric  and  local  conditions  to  be 
pointed  out  in  more  detail  presently.  There  are  many  dis- 

. Must  be  a 

eases  with  whose  causes  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  at  present,  us 
but  with  which  we  shall  doubtless  become  acquainted  hereafter  every  disoMe 
in  proportion  as  we  acquire  a more  accurate  and  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  climate  we  live  in,  and  with  the  physiology  of  organic 
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life.  It  is  thus  with  leprosy,  eleplianlisis,  syphilis,  and  most  of 
those  now  recognized  as  due  to  specific  poisons.  In  relation  to 
epideme  cholera,  we  may  be  ignorant  of  its  precise  cause,  hut 
in  the  progresss  of  a study  of  the  conditions  which  influence  it, 
we  will  become  acquainted  with  the  accessory,  preventible  and 
instigating  local  circumstances  which  influence  it,  the  localising 
circumstances  that  are  under  our  control.  So  of  yellow  fever; 
the  exact  amount  of  causation,  either  local  or  general,  the  sine 

And  as  much  . . , . , e , 

qua  non,  to  its  production,  we  can  scarcely  measure,  Irom  de- 

of  that  of  epi- 2 . _ 

domic  yellow  fect  of  accurate  and  precise  observation;  yet  1 am  mosttully 
fever  as  any  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  sufficiently  ac- 
other.  quainted  with  its  ordinary  causes  to  prevent  it,  which  is  the 
only  valuable  or  practical  part  worth  knowing.  If  we  can 
control  these  then,  we  shall  be  exempt  from  this  terrible 
scourge.  It  is  particularly  here  that  false  facts  and  im- 
perfect information  have  done  so  much  injury,  and  thrown  a 
cloud  upon  the  subject  it  is  so  difficult  to  dispel.  It  then,  we 
can  clearly  prove  the  places,  the  very  spots  and  parts  of  cities 
that  are  the  favorite  haunts,  nidus,  birth-place  and  field  of 
Because  we  growth  of  this  disease,  if  with  increase  of  the  alledged  cause, 
can  trace  its  i Jig  effect  is  in  proportion  multiplied,  if  with  its  limitation  the 
origin  and  the  effect  is  also  limited,  and  if  with  this  removed  the  effects 
causes  produ- also  cease  it  g0  far  to  show,  not  only  the  cause 

of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  \t%  preventives,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  lesson  to  us,  worth  all  the  theories  and  hypotheses 
of  visionary  dreamers  from  the  time  of  Paracelsus  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  A careful  inquiry  into  the  facts  null  I trust,  satisfy 
all  fair  minds  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  not  been 
mistaken  in  attributing  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  to  the 
causes  mentioned,  not  only  here  but  abroad.  The  record 
presented  in  the  Chart,  ought,  I humbly  conceive,  convince 
all.  The  Sanitary  Map  of  the  city  will  show  the  influence  of 
these  localising  conditions.  No  city  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  but  has  these  infected  spots.  The  main  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  them,  are  filth  of  every  kind,  moisture, 
g 'agnail t air,  heat,  and  a crowded  population,  aided  by  the 
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accessory  circumstances  of  intemperance  and  bad  habits. 

They  are  usually  situated  in  those  parts  of  cities  where  filth  Seats  of  these 
is  most  apt  to  accumulate.  In  Northern  cities,  with  a de-°»nse*  in  aU 
clivity  to  the  river,  or  part  about  the  wharves,  as  in  the  neigh- ,arge  01ties’ 
borhood  of  “ Fort  Hill,”  as  it  is  called,  in  Boston,  has  been 
its  hot-bed  there  from  time  immemorial ; so  about  the  “slips” 
and  wharves  and  docks  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, where  are  the  egresses  of  their  filthy  sewers — the 
concentration  of  all  the  polluting  detritus  of  these  cities. 

And  so  of  the  “infected  districts  in  Norfolk,  which  is  con- 
fined to  a space  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  mostly 
made  ground.”  And  so  of  the  most  parts  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah.  In  New  Orleans  it  is  not  limited,  as  it  is  in  them, 
to  these  localities.  It,  however,  exists  here  on  the  river 
bank,  because  at  this  season  (August  and  September)  the 
river  is  low  and  the  bank  exposed,  leaving  an  extensive  sur- 
face— the  common  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  filth — and  here, 
or  not  far  distant,  we  find  the  large  amount  of  unacclimated 
population  ; but  it  first  breaks  out  and  spreads  in  St.  Thomas 
and  Madison  streets,  St.  Mary  street,  about  the  Markets,  at 
the  triangle,  Gormley’s  Basin,  &c.  &c.,  (see  map,  as  before 
mentioned) — all  filthy , crowded  and  badly  ventilated  locali- 
ties. These  are  plague  spots — they  exist  in  all  cities  that  are 
badly  policed — the  sores  first  fester  and  mature  here,  and  the 
bad  air  or  virus  is  generated  and  multiplied  as  the  season 
advances- — extends  to  the  neighborhood,  and  if  it  meet  with  a 
congenial  atmosphere,  throughout  the  city — and  from  an  en-  w Umjted 
demic  of  a locality,  it  becomes,  with  concurring  causes,  a wide 
spread  epidemic.  If  otherwise,  if  a more  dry  or  less  impure 
air  is  met  with — if  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary 
measures — il  is  more  limited,  and  its  progress  can  sometimes 
be  measured  as  to  its  surface,  extent  and  even  height,  day  by  ^ ; ] 
day.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  experience  in  New  York, 
and  measurably  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  “ infected  district  ” 
can  be  and  has  been  “ fenced  out,”  and  its  gradual  extension 
actually  calculated  as  so  many  feet  per  day.  This  cannot  be 
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shown  here  for  two  reasons:  1st,  because  these  conditions 
themselves  are  always  more  or  less  combined  and  extensive  ; 
and  2d,  the  presence  of  an  unacclimated  population  would 
prevent  its  being  so  clearly  shown.  It  exists  in  the  air — it  is 
the  consequence  of  the  causes  mentioned — it  is  the  poisoned, 
infected  atmosphere,  and  not  individual — not  contagion.  A 
person  taking  it  in  the  infected  spot,  and  going  into  a pure 
atmosphere,  has  never  been  known  to  extend  it.  If  it  is 
taken  to  a congenial  atmosphere,  it  contributes  to  its  further 
extension.  In  this  city  and  in  the  country  during  the  last 
year,  there  existed  an  epidemic  influence  (as  formerly  ex- 
plained) ; the  congenial  atmosphere  was  nearly  everywhere, 
more  or  less  aggravated  by  localising  circumstances,  and  the 
disease  spread  extensively,  and  more  particularly  where  those 
localising  conditions  existed  in  excess,  (as  above  mentioned.) 
This  was  the  case,  too,  at  Algiers,  where  the  disease  has  not 
extensively  prevailed  many  years,  (although  only  across  the 
river),  produced  by  extensive  disturbance  of  the  soil,  for  rail- 
road purposes,  and  followed  by  a large  mortality  throughout 
Statements  to  tjie  village.  These  localising  conditions  existed,  probably, 
be  of  future  everyW]ierc%  Many  of  them  have  been  mentioned  in  a former 
value  ll0ul11  p3ge>  jror  j-]ie  sake  of  the  verity  of  history,  and  for  the 
inestimable  value  they  promise  for  the  future,  a full  and  scru- 

onee.  J r . 

tinizing  investigation  should  extend  over  the  entire  region 

that  was  reached  by  this  disastrous  epidemic,  that  all  the 
facts  be  collected  and  recorded,  and  promptly,  too,  before 
oblivious  memories  and  fabulous  statements  shall  bring  to 
doubt  the  real  features,  and  the  authentic  history  of  this 
remarkable  year  be  lost,  and  we  realize,  in  after  times,  as 
opposite  and  parallel  to  most  those  in  Carpenter’s  work  on 
the  yellow  fever  of  this  country — mostly  made  up  of  a tissue 
of  statements,  both  at  home  and  abroad — that  have  been  ex- 
posed and  refuted  over  and  over  again — many  of  which  are 
personally  known  to  me  to  be  without  any  real  foundation,  of 
which  I had  made  record  at  the  time  ot  their  occurrence.  It 
has  been  also  proved  from  the  embarrassment  the  Commis- 
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•dun  lms  met  with  in  eviscerating  the  real  facts,  even  from  the 
more  recent  transactions  of  last  summer. 

Xur  is  the  rocky  post  of  Gibraltar  an  exception  to  the  re- 
tirement of  a localising  condition  from  filth,  etc.,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  fever.  Although  it  has  the  appearance  of 

, ‘ . . ...  Gibraltar  very 

great  cleanliness  w ithout,  as  all  military  stations  have,  yet  within, 

° J . . filthy  within 

the  houses  are  admitted  to  bet  and  are  notorious  for  their  filth,  tho  honBes 
t.row  dedness,  and  w ant  of  ventilation,  and  even  the  disturbance  and  orowded. 
of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity,  has  been  noticed  to  have  had  a most 
injurious  influence  on  the  public  health.  “ Two  successive  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever,  namely  those  of  1804  and  1813,  broke 
out  in  the  same  spot,  the  dirtiest  in  Gibraltar,  Boyd’s  buildings, 
and  the  epidemic  of  1814  broke  out  at  Cavellcro’s  buildings, 
a place  which  competed  w ith  Boyd’s  in  its  state  of  filth  and  pol- 
lution.” “ Whenever,”  says  Mr.  Annil,  “the  epidemic  breaks 
out  in  Gibraltar,  it  has  always  commenced  in  the  filthiest  spot 
and  this  was  the  case  in  the  late  visitation.”  The  same  facts 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  best  authority,  to  exist  at  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  at  Dema- 
rara,  Ac. 

The  city  of  Havana  is  situated  on  a closed  bay  of  six  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  land-locked  on  every  side  with  lofty  hills,  BayofHava- 
with  the  exception  of  one  narrow  outlet  to  the  sea,  at  the  JSJtrtli, na- 
with  marshes  about  the  estuaries  of  the  several  small  streams 
that  empty  into  it,  briugingthe  organic  detritus  of  the  surrounding 
country,  mixing  its  fresh  with  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean,  occupy- 
ing near  two-thirds  of  the  marginal  circumference  of  the  bay.  Cause8 

This  hay  receives  all  the  filth  of  a city  containing  near  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants — is  in  many  places  very  shallow, 
exposing,  at  low  tide,  (the  tide  here  being  three  to  four  feet)  ex- 
tensive surface,  with  all  kinds  of  putrufiable  materials,  to  the 


sun.  The  water  of  the  bay  is  often  very  offensive.  All  vessels 
pump  their  bilge  w-ater  into  it.  It  cannot  be  changed;  it  is  so  city. 
full  of  decomposing  materials  that  the  British  naval  service  has 
a standing  order  not  to  use  the  water  for  any  purpose  on  board 

their  ships  of  war.  From  experiments  made  with  it,  it  putrefies 
47 
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on  standing  a single  day,  while  sea  water  taken  at  a distance  of 
fifty  leagues  from  land,  requires  three  days.  The  streets  of  the 
city  proper  are  very  nairow,  (about  twelve  feet  wide.)  and  very 
badly  ventilated,  from  being  irregular,  and  very  crooked,  and 
there  is  a high  wall  still  further  obstructing  it.  The  habits  o f 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  of  the  very  worn  description,  and 
from  the  high  price  of  food  of  every  kind,  (from  the  heavy  tariti 
imposition  of  a despotic  government.)  the  mode  of  living  is 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  That  yellow  fever  should  exist  here 
every  year,  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  with  a high  temperature  and 
great  moisture.  It  has  even  been  contemplated  to  make  another 
avenue  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  produce  a current  and  occasional 
change  of  water  in  the  bay,  which  would  prove  a most  salutary 
measure. 

description  of  Vera  Cruz , although  built  upon  a sandy  plain,  is  but  a few 

Vera  Cruz.  feet  ai,ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  wells  are  from  six  to 
eight  feet  deep.  There  are  extensive  swamps  and  low' 
grounds  around  it,  emptying  their  sluggish  currents  into 
the  sea,  under  its  very  walls;  impairing  its  qualities  so  much, 
that,  together  with  the  filth  of  the  city,  which  is  emptied  into 
it,  it  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  noticed  above  in  the 
bay  of  Havana,  and  during  the  rainy  season  (the  sickly  sea- 
son) ponds  are  formed  in  other  directions  outside  the  walls. 
These  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  materially  obstruct  the 
ventilation  of  the  city,  and  have  been  found  to  be  so  injurious 
to  the  public  health,  that  I deemed  it  an  act  of  duty  to  solicit 
its  removal  to  windward  or  seaward,  so  as  to  permit  perfla- 

Cau«<?  oi  lts t|on  f*t'om  thatquaiter  during  the  summer  season  (oflS47.) 

nnheaithmtos.  liabits  of  the  lower  orders  are  extremely  filthy,  and  the 
public  quarters  and  forts,  when  taken  possession  of  by  the 
American  army,  could  not  be  exceeded  in  filth.  That  this 
should  be  a chosen  seat  for  the  yellow  fever  is  not  at  all  as- 
tonishing. I possess  the  official  records  to  show  its  influence 
on  the  denizens,  and  on  the  Mexican  army  for  a number  of 
years,  which  I will  state  in  another  page  when  I come  to 
show  the  influence  of  sanitary  measures  on  sickly  cities. — 
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Let  it  suffice  now  to  say  that  it  has  fully  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  sickly  cities  in  the  yellow 
fever  region.* 

I stale,  then,  as  a universal  fact,  with  llie  cxeeptio  probat 
regulam.  that  filth  of  every  kind,  with  heat  and  moisture,  cam.  of  >•«!- 
with  sufficient  duration,  produces  yellow  fever.  The  records  low  fever, 
upon  the  subject  are  so  affluent,  they  absolutely  so  crowd  the 
historiesof  the  disease,  that  it  is  really  embarrassing  to  select 
from  them,  and  many  volumes  would  not  suffice  to  trace  and 
embody  them. 

Finally,  and  to  leave  not  a doubt  upon  the.  subject,  if  we 
can  produce  instances  of  the  presence  of  yellow  fever,  where 
there  has  been  no  possible  intercourse  or  communication  from 
abroad , or  from  any  extraneous  sources  whatever,  as  far  its 
human  scrutiny  could  ascertain,  should  not  the  most  skepti- 
cal yield  up  their  doubts,  provided  we  can  satisfactorily 
ascertain  and  point  out  the  existence  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions I have  alledged.  It  is  through  such  demonstration 
that  we  reach  and  develop  the  important  and  impressive 
truth,  that  in  the  concentrated  filth  which  localises  it  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  its  range,  (though  it  has  been 
sometimes  assumed  to  have  had  a foreign  origin,)  we  present 

- Tlie  catlaee  productive  of  yellow  fever,  are  so  thoroughly  understood  by  all 
those  who  have  practiced  much,  rind  long,  in  tropical  regions,  it  is  so  well  defined 
and  so  accurately  known,  that  even  a prescription  is  furnished  by  them,  for  its  sure 
and  rapid  production,  it  is  as  follows  : , 

“Take,  of  soldiers  newly  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  any  number  -,  place  them  m 
barracks  in  a low  wet  situation,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a gully,  over  the  brink  of  a dry 
river,  or  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  and  to  leeward  of  a swamp,  or  ol  uncleared 
ground  and  where  there  is  no  water,  or  only  had  water;  give  them,  each,  tvyeuty- 
Two  inches  of  wall  in  their  barrack  rooms  ; let  their  barracks  be  built  ot  boards,  or 
lath  andplaater,  and  have  neither  galleries  nor  jalousied  windows,  but  close  window 
shutters,  and  a hole  or  cellar  under  tile  Hooting  for  containing  mud  or  stagnant 
water  and  hulesiutbe  roof  fertile  admission  of  rain,  the  windows  only  fourteen  inches 
tmm  the  door,  so  that  they  may  he  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  draught  of  air;  let  them 
have  drill  every  morniug  on  wet  ground,  and  when  fasting;  guard  mounting  and  Prescription 
all  kinds  of  fatigue  not  in  the  morning  or  evening,  but  during  the  hottest  time  ol  the 
day ; when  on  sentry,  no  shade  to  keep  oil  the  direct  rays  ol  the  sun  ; had  bread,  to  produce 
putrid  meat,  few  vegetables,  plenty  of  new  rum,  especially  in  the  morning;  discipline 
enforced  by  terror  aud  punishment,  not  by  reward  and  promotion  ; an  hospital  sedou  over, 
similar  to  tne  barrack  room,  without  oilier. . always  crowded,  plentitully  supplied 
with  rum,  scantily  with  water;  a firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  ol  contagion,  and  a 
horror  of  approach  in  a;  any  person  nth  •'•tod  With  yellow  fever.  Let -these  directions 
be  attended  to  in  Trinidad,  or  even  in  Burbadoen,  (and  he  might have  added  hew 
Orleans,}  and  especially  when  the  air  is  stagnant,  or  charged  with  noxious  vapors, 
subsequently  to  lung  droughts,  the  soldiers  will  soon  die,  some  ol  tln*m  with  yellow 
fever,  some  of  them  with  black  vomit,  shd  those  firbt  in  the  rooms  where  these 
directions  have  been  most  Jaii/t  fully  observed." 

This  recipe  is  eminently  applicable  to  New  Orleans  anu  will  ever  produce  the 
results,  as  long  ns  i:  U to  faithfully fblloved" 
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the  spontaneous  cases , where  nothing  of  this  ki tv\  was  possible , 
Greatvnineof  wj10re  tjie  OI)]y  agents  known  to  be  present,  were  a combiua- 
the  Bpontan  - tjon  g|tj,  or  decomposable  materials,  or  disturbance  of 
ous cases.  sf0i])  ( their  equivalents,)  with  the  meteorological  conditions; 
Betties  the  an  epidemic  atmosphere  ! It  is  precisely  here,  then,  where 
mhjcct.  it  was  impossible  to  arise  from  an)'  other  source.  The  cases 
jrresented  by  Dr.  Benedict,  of  this  city,  as  occurring  in 
a secluded  spot  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  about  a mile 
and  a quarter  back  of  Hollywood,  are  exactly  of  this  cbar- 


At  Hotly-  acter.  This  intelligent  and  observing  physician,  with  no 
v.ood.  theories  to  support,  but  with  a fine  talent  for  scrutinizing 
observation,  here  accidentally  pitches  upon  no  less  than 
seven  unequivocally  spontaneous  cases,  and  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry,  finds  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
arisen  from  any  imported  or  extraneous  source;  and  liere  lie 
discovers  every  condition  that  he  afterwards  learned  that  I 
deemed  important  for  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  epidemic 
yellow  fever,  viz  : disturbance  of  soil,  unusual  humidity, 
(great  rains  and  heavy  destructive  mildew,)  elevated  tempera- 
ture, great  radiation,  (that  is,  great  and  distressing  difference 
between  temperatures; of  sun  and  shade,)  and  cold  nights, 
ultimately*.  These  are  valuable  proofs  of  my  position, 
conclusive  to  science,  and  valuable  to  humanity. 

Hardly  less  valuable  and  corroborative,  were  the  cases 
occurring  at  Gainesville.  Here  the  cases  were  clearly  spon- 
txneous,  without  any  possible  origin,  ( either  personal  or 
At  Gainna-  through  goods,)  but  from  the  soil,  as  mentioned  in  another 
page,  high  temperature,  intense  radiation,  epidemic  atmos- 
phere, fiuit  rotting  extensively  and  prematurely,  native  cows 
dying  without  obvious  cause.} 

Do  in  Wash-  Dr.  Kitt ridge,  the  respectable  member  of  the  Legislature 
ington.  from  Washington,  states  to  me,  unequivocally,  that  when  the 
yellow  fever  first  occurred  on  his  plantation,  there  was  not 
another  case  of  it  within  fifty  miles,  and  that  if  arose  soon 
after  his  extensive  yard  was  spread  entiiely  over  (in  order 


* Sco  his  interesting  pnper.  t Sea  Mr.  Fuleom’e  report. 
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At  Lake 
Providence. 


In  Franklin.* 


to  raise  anil  level  it,)  with  fresh  earth  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. (This  was  mentioned  in  a preceding  page,  for  another 
purpose.) 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Selby,  the  wife  of  Judge  Selby,  of  Lake 
Providence , breaking  out  in  a remote  part  of  the  town, 
without  possible  intercourse  with  any  one. 

At  Trenton , it  originated  spontaneously,  from  the  causes  Trenlon 
mentioned;  several  families  struck  with  it  at  the  same  time, 
in  different  parts  of  the  village. 

In  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  this  State,  the  disease  both 
spontaneously  originated  and  terminated  in  it,  with  no  suffi- ' 
cient  evidence  of  its  importation,  and  no  local  cause  assigned 
for  its  origin. 

The  case  of  the  “ Black  Warrior in  Mobile  Bay , affords  an- 
other striking  instance  of  its  spontaneous  occurrence,  in  an  Black  War- 
epidemic  atmosphere.*  The  first  J/oWecases  clearly  appear  to  nor- 
have  originated  in  the  neighborhood,  where  there  had  been  At Mobile, 
considerable  excavations  for  railroad  purposes,  and  the 
spreading  of  it  to  fill  up  low  lots.  (For  details  I refer  to  Dr. 

Levert’s  valuable  paper.) 

The  eruption  of  the  fever  at  Selma , was  clearly  due  to  the 
same  cause,  and  is  in  precise  parallel  with  the  earlier  cases  at( 

Mobile;  excavations — cutting  down  embankments  and  spreading 
the  fresh  earth  on  the  streets  and  low  lots  exposed  to  the  in- 
tensity of  a scorching  midsummer’s  sun.  Dr.  Mabry,  in  his 
interesting  paper,  clearly  and  unquestionably  shows  that  the 
fever  originated  from  these  causes. 

"At,  Bemopolis,  Ala.,  same  spontaneous  cases  occurred , being 
insulated  and  at  a uistance,  and  having  no  intercourse  whatever 
with  the  < avd  of  fever  existing “nor  were  the  nurses  more 
liable  than  ether  people.” f 

At  Saluria , Texas,  spontaneous  cases  occurred,  without  even  ?,i]ur. 
the  suspicion  of  cornmunica'ed  infection.  \ 

A"  Port  Gibson,  the  same  thing  occurred,  win  re  no  possib'e  portGib»on. 
communication  with  the  sick  could  have  occurred.  § 

* Ur.  Ben. diet.  t.Dr?.  Kuffin  und  Ailie.  J .1.  IJ.  lirui'u  $ Dr.  Wharton. 
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“At  Baton  Rouge , a numb-r  of  cases  occurred  without  hv't- 
BatonRougr.  qj.  guspicion  of  it,  with  other  casts,  on  the  river  bank 

under  tlie  hlt.fi'.”  * j 

At  Cent  red  lie,  La.,  the  first  case  spontaneously  occurred  in  a 
Centreviiic.  mulatto,  sleeping  near  an  extensive  rotting  hank  of  chips,  <h<-. 

Wind  blew  steadily  over  this  bank  on  the  village,  and  the  dis- 


Natchitoches. 

Washington. 


Martinique. 


Bermuda. 


Barbadoes. 


ease  progressed,  f 

At  Natchitoches,  the  two  first  cases  evidently  spontaneous.* 

At  Washington , La.,  the  three  first  COM*  lino  HM  bl -'-n 
to  yellow  fever.  § 

In  Martinique,  W.  I.,  “yellow  fever  always  developed  spon- 
taneously.” || 

In  Bermuda,  the  spontaneous  occurrence  from  local  causes 
was  equally  satisfactory:  an  old  hulk,  that  was  \en  onen- 
sive. 

From  direct  information,  which  the  Commission  has  received 
from  Barbadoes , the  first  case  clearly  originated  in  a native, 
having  a pretty  stagnant  gutter  at  his  door,  from  decomposed 
animal  matter  from  a slaughter-house  and  a piggen  in  his 
yard;  he  died  of  black  vomit.”  In  fifteen  days  the  disease 
broke  out  near  a crowded  church  yard  in  a low  situation  here 
four  died  in  one  house — it  was  confined  to  this  locality  for 
some  time,  hut  finally  spread  over  the  island.”  Ihe  majority 
attacked  were  natives.  ** 

At  Rio  Janeiro , the  yellow  fever  “broke  out  in  a particularly 


offensive  spot — low,  crowded,  ill  ventilate  longing  houses , 
Rio  Janeiro,  abundant  sources  for  it  in  low,  flat  grounds,  in  filthy,  ill  drained 
streets,  frequently  turned  up  to  dry,  the  neglected  receptacles  of 
all  kinds  of  impurities,  in  conjunction  with  atmospheric  changes.'' 

“The  city  is  situated  on  a bay,  nearly  land-locked,  with  little 
[P]e — sandy  and  occasionally  clayey  soil,  night  soil  thrown  even 
Local sponta- n-,rpt  |ut0  the  hay,  and  becomes  very  offensive  from  the  flux 
neons  origin  ,UK|  rcflux  0f  the,  tide.”  The  first  cases  were  clearly  of  spon- 
front  filth, &c.  tmecns  and  local  origin — the  first,  in  one  of  the  above  described 
boarding-houses,  a Danish  sailor,  direct  from  Finland,  and  the 
second  belonging  to  a vessel  that  had  come  from  Bahia,  which 


*Geo  A.  Pike  and  Judge  Carrigan.  1 Or  W.  B Wood.  1 Or.  CrocJieron. 

CDr  T A Cooke.  ||  From  a communication  from  Dr.  Amic,  Ooctor-in-Cluef.ro 
Ihe  Sanitary  Commiaeiou.  V,  from  primed  testimony  from  Bermuda.  Or. 
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Spontaneous 


occurrence  at 


at  the  time  was  healthy,  and  no  others  of  the  crew  fell  sick, 
and  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  cases  were  all  from  this  filthy  neigh- 
borhood."* 

But  there  are  other  evidences  of  its  spontaneous  origin  here, 
no  less  satisfactory.  “ Several  masters  of  vessels,  without  being 
questioned,  declared  that  they  entered  the  harbor  with  the 
fever  on  board,  although  coming  direct  from  Europe  ; that  ns 
soon  as  they  approached  the  coast  and  came  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  breezes  from  shore,  their  men  fell  sick  with  fever.”f  Do-  0,,amval 
And  several  vessels  are  mentioned  whose  crews  took  the  disease  inport' 
soon  after  arriving  in  port,  without  intercourse  with  the  shore. 

“Many  persons  in  the  country  around  Rio,  caught  the  fever, 
though  they  had  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
sick.J  being  evidently — as  in  the  case  of  the  shipping — within 
the  influence  of  the  epidemic  atmosphere.  While  those  farthest 
off  were  not  so  influenced,  and  the  disease  carried  among  them, 
did  not  extend.” 

“It  is  a curious  circumstance,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  elu- 
cidate the  origin  of  yellow  fever  in  Brazil,  without  having 
recourse  to  a specific  source  of  infection  ; that  for  the  few  years 
previous  the  fevers  of  the  country,  evidently  not  infectious,  but  of 


Change  o f 
type  appear 


high  temperature  or  marsh  origin,  have  clearly  been  changing 
their  characters.  The  genuine  remittent  has  been  but  little  from  ch 
seen  for  the  last  three  years.  In  1847,  ’48,  and  ’49,  it  was  re- of  climate 
placed  by  a fever  of  its  own  class,  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  polka,  but,  in  reality,  a remittent,  and  during  the 
present  year  ( 1850 ) it  has  been  replaced  by  the  yellow  fever — 
a disease,  also  with  similar  features.§ 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  Inspectors  General  of  Hospitals,  of 


Opinion?  of 
Inspectors 


England,  in  the  West  Indies,  admit  yellow  fever  to  be  of  local 
origin;  and  Dr.  Rush  most  feelingly  and  eloquently  recounts  (Vmr  | of 
and  laments  the  different  opinion,  he,  at  an  early  period  enter-  u ital>> 
tained  of  its  contagiousness,  and  died  firm  in  the  conviction  of 
its  domestic  origin. 


* Dr.  Pennell.  t Or.  Pennell.  [Ditto.  S Do.,  ond  report  to  Sanitary  Com- 
ni.biou,  by  Dr.  Pennell,  through  U S.  Consul,  R.<J.  ccott,  Licq  ) 
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Cause  ot  yel- 
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The  .spontaneous  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  ships  from 
Northern  climates,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a tropical 
latitude,  having  foul  holds,  are  numerous  and  entirely  reliable. 
Holds  of  ships  are  worse  than  cellars,  ( proverbially  unhealthy 
as  these  are,  when  damp  and  filthy.)  for  they  have  the  delete- 
rious addition  of  bilge  water,  in  slight  motion,  with  refuse  of 
every  kind,  concentrated  in  an  elevated  temperature  of  stagnant 
air,  my  colleague,  Dr.  Axson,  shows  it  to  have  occurred  in  the 
ships;  illustrates  the  same  tact:  that  this  fi.-v.-r  pursues  or 
breaks  out  in  such  ships  at  sea,  and  in  port,  that  it  is  often  con- 
lined  to  them,  and  that  it  is  only  finally  gotten  rid  of  by  the 
most  thorough  cleansing.  The  ample  records  turnished  by  Dr. 
La  Roche,  in  his  interesting  article  on  yellow  fever,  in  the  April 
No.  for  1853,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Journal,  and  in  the  second 
Report  ..on  quarantine  and  yellow  fever,  presented  to  the  British 
Parliament,  in  1852,  furnish  the  amplest  attestation  of  the  local 
origin  and  local  cause ; they  all  concur  to  prove,  without  the 
shadow  of  a dissent  (both  the  land. and  sea  causes)  that  filth 
and  fresh  earth,  (the  principle  evolved  being  probably  the  same.) 
with  atmospheric  conditions,  has  produced,  and  by  sequitun, 
will  produce  yellow  fever — that  it  originates  it,  and  tint  tic  cause, 
of  yellow  fever  is  known.  And  I know  ot  no  rule  of  philo&ophv 
where  we  have  produced  an  effect  and  with  a sufficient  cause 
for  it,  that  compels  us  to  look  beyond  it.  This  is  most  happily 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  that  run  through  the 
whole  system  of  causation  in  other  diseases — (and  why  should 
yellow  fever  be  an  exception  l)  the  stronger  the  cause,  the 
stronger  the  effect,  under  the  same  circumstances.  That  a 
fever  of  the  highest  grade  of  malignity  known  in  this  hemis- 
phere, should  proceed  from  the  greatest  concentration  of  influ- 
ences known  to  be  injurious  to  our  race,  that  in  a minor  degree 
produces  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  same  class,  of  a lesser 
orade,  has  been  shown  in  a preceding  page.  As  yellow  fever 
is  at  the  head  of  its  class  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  plague 
arising  under  analogous  conditions,  is  at  the  head  of  its  class  iu 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  as  plague  for  a long  series  of 
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centuries  has  been  shown  to  be  under  the  control  of  sanitary 
measures , (and  would  be  now,  but  for  tbe  fatalism  of  the  Turk, 
that  makes  no  improvement,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  bis  contented 
ignorance  and  statu  quo,)  so,  yellow  fever  can  be  controled  by 
the  same  sanitary  measures ; and  this  is  really  the  only  valuable 
part  of  the  subject.  It  lays  down  the  important  foundation  of 
prevention , it  erects  there  a stately  structure,  on  which  should 
be  emblazoned  in  lasting  letters  of  living  light,  sanitary  re- 
form, and  let  us  look  to  it,  with  the  same  sacred  duty  we  owe 
to  our  stricken  city,  as  we  do  to  those  monuments  that  remind 
us  of  the  birth  of  our  political  rights  and  national  independence. 

And  if  we  cannot  prevent  it — if  an  Almighty  ProviderfOe,  in  bis 
wisdom,  lias  cursed  us  beyond  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth , 
and  we  have  no  remedy  after  full  trial,  let  us  hug  our  chains, 
as  the  condemned,  and,  like  the  bigoted  Turk,  display  our 
philosophy,  and  bear  it ! 

The  foregoing  views  so  fully  corroborate  the  highly  important 
“conclusions”  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  England — 
drawn  from  the  most  reliable  living  authority,*1  and  are  so  fully 
explained  by  the  principles  applicable  thereto,  contained  in 
these  pages,  that  I cannot  avoid  inserting  them  here. 

Conclusions  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  relative  to  yel- 
low fever. 

‘‘1.  That  yellow  fever  epidemics  break  out  simultaneously 
in  different  and  distant  towns,  and  in  different  and  distant  parts  Conclusions 
of  the  same  town,  often  under  circumstances  in  which  commu-  0 1 General 
nication  with  infected  persons  is  impossible.  Board  of 

“2.  That  yellow  fever  epidemics  are  usually  preceded  by  UeJ  * ' ° 
the  occurrence  of  individual  or  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease, 


which  sporadic  cases  are  likewise  common  in  seasons  when  no 
epidemic  prevails. 

“ 3.  That  yellow  fever  epidemics,  though  occasionally  extend- 
ing over  large  tracts  of  country,  are  more  frequently  limited  as 
to  the  space  over  which  they  spread,  often  not  involving  the 


England  on 
yellow  fever. 


• Kindly  sent  ran  by  a member  of  it — Mr. 

London.  Mr.  Bnehsnan. 
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whole  of  a town,  and  sometimes  not  even  any  considerable  dis- 
trict of  it. 

‘‘  4.  That  yellow  fever  epidemics  do  not  spread  from  district 
to  district  by  any  rule  of  gradual  progression,  but  often  ravages 
certain  localities,  while  they  spare  entirely,  or  vis’t  very  lightly, 
others  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  constant  inter-communication. 

“5.  That  yellow  fever  epidemics,  when  they  invade  a district, 
do  not  spread  from  the  houses  first  infected  to  the  next,  and 
thence  to  the  adjoining,  and  thus  extend  as  from  a centre  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  often  confined  to  particular  houses  in  a 
street,  to  particular  houses  on  one  side  of  a street,  to  particular 
rooms  in  the  same  house,  and  often  even  to  particular  rooms  in 
the  same  story. 

“ 6.  That  in  general,  when  yellow  fever  breaks  out  in  a fami- 
ly, only  one  or  two  individuals  are  attacked;  commonly  the 
attendants  on  the  sick  escape  ; and  when  several  members  of  a 
family  are  successively  attacked,  or  the  attendants  on  the  sick 
suffer,  either  the  epidemic  was  general  in  the  locality,  or  the 
individuals  attacked  had  gone  into  an  infected  district. 

“7.  That  when  yellow  fever  is  prevalent  in  a locality,  the 
most  rigid  seclusion  in  that  locality  affords  no  protection  from 
the  disease 

“ 8.  That  on  the  other  hand,  so  great  is  the  success  attending 
the  removal  from  an  infected  locality,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
sick  in  a healthy  district,  that  by  this  measure  alone  the  further 
progress  of  an  epidemic  is  often  arrested  at  once. 

“ 9.  That  such  dispersion  of  the  sick  is  followed  by  no  trans- 
mission of  the  disease,  not  even  when  the  sick  are  placed  in  the 
wards  of  a hospital  among  patients  laboring  under  other  mala- 
dies. 

“ 10.  That  no  one  of  the  preceding  facts  can  be  reconciled 
with  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  whatever  may  be  the  exci- 
ting cause  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  local  and  endemic  in  its  origin  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion  arc  therefore  cumulative 

« 11.  That  the  conditions  which  influence  the  localization  of 
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yellow  fever  are  known — definite,  and  to  a great  extent,  remov- 
able ; and  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  localising  causes  of 
cholera,  and  of  all  other  epidemic  diseases. 

‘‘  12.  That,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  epidemic  diseases,  in 
proportion  as  these  localising  causes  are  removed  or  diminished, 
yellow  fever  ceases  to  appear,  or  recurs  at  more  distant  inter- 
vals, and  in  milder  forms. 

“13.  That  consequently  the  means  of  protection  from  yellow 
fever  are  not  quarantine  restrictions  and  sanitary  cordons,  but 
sanitary  works  and  operations,  having  for  then-  object  the 
removal  and  prevention  of  the  several  localising  conditions,  and 
where  such  permanent  works  are  impracticable,  the  temporary 
removal,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  of  the  population  from  the 
infected  localities.” 

Now  skepticism  must  yield  up  its  doubts,  and  even  sophistry 
can  no  longer  contest  the  demonstrated  truth.  A certain  com- 
bination  of  conditions,  in  certain  localities  produce  in  thousands 
of  instances,  yellow  fever.  There  are  rare  exceptions  to  it, 
these  conditions  are  known — they  arc  the  same  in  all.  The 
effect  is  the  same,  and  the  instances  are  innumerable — the 
attestators  are  intelligent  and  perfectly  reliable.  There  is  no 
assignable  motive  why  they  should  testify  falsely,  and  it  is 
all  in  accordance  with  the  common  sense  and  common  expe- 
rience of  mankind.  Can  any  thing,  short  of  mathematical  no  room  for 
demonstration,  make  it  stronger  ? Could  it  properly  be  attri- skepticism, 
buted  to  the  sole  agency  of  the  above  means  in  a single  une- 
quivocal instance , it  would  be  no  longer  expedient  to  look  to 
contagion  or  importation  for  additional  agency ; yet  we  have 
unnumbered  thousands  to  prove  our  position.  One  cause,  DemonBtra.- 
which  is  equal  to  an  effect,  is  always  sufficient  to  account  for  tj0n« 
it.  If  another  be  associated  with  it,  which  neither  increases 
nor  decreases  the  effect,  I do  not  know  by  what  rule  of  logic 
it  can  be  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  the  production  of 
it.  All  other  views  are  subsidiary  to  this,  the  true  practical  vast  prac_ 
value; — for,  if  the  public  mind  is  satisfied  that  the  cause  is tlcilj vajnc> 
known,  the  remedy  is  palpable  enough.  It  will  be  no  longer 
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a question  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  will  no  longer  be  a ques- 
tion of  the  inconvenience  of  a part  of  the  citizens  leaving 
the  city  for  a few  months  ; it  is  vastly  more.  It  is  a question 
of  life  and  death,  between  the  hecatomb  of  victims  offered 
up  to  ignorance  and  n 'gleet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  the  comforts  of  life  at  home.  It  is  between  New  Orleans 
as  a mere  factorage,  for  she  is  nothing  more,  with  this  con- 
stant liability,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  full  exuberance  of 
salubrity,  unequaled  in  her  climate,  with  fine  promenades, 
public  gardens  and  parks,  with  railroads  connecting  her  on 
one  side  with  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  old  world,  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  the  favored  haunts  of  science  and  civili- 
zation ; on  another  with  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
West,  on  the  sun  sitting  on  the  golden  regions  of  California. 
Her  name  will  no  longer  be  a theme  for  aversion  and  alarm  ; 
she  will  no  longer  be  the  “ plague  city  ” — the  “ sepulchral 
city.  ” It  will  then  be  a pride  and  boast  to  hail  from  New 
Orleans.  Surely  this  is  worth  striving  for,  and  we  shall  prove 
that  all  this  is  withinvour  power,  that  it  only  requires  us  to 
put  our  shoulders  firmly  to  the  wheel,  and  that  you  are  bound 
by  every  principle  to  own  the  impulse  which  duty  prompts, 
and  a sense  of  self-preservation  and  a just  pride  aids  us  in 
carrying  out.  These,  then,  are  the  promised  fruits  of  this 
commission,  and  should  they  be  realized,  no  small  honor  in 
coming  time,  will  redound  to  him  who  originated  the  plan, 
and  the  council  which  adopted  and  put  it  in  execution. 

The  practical  importance  of  knowing  the  cause  of  a dis- 
ease consists  in  the  means  it  directs  us  to  use  in  the  way 
both  of  prevention  and  treatment , and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it.  It  is  thus  also,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  “ getting  at  the  antecedents,  and 
mounting  to  the  sources,”  we  reach  too,  the  origin  of  orphan- 
age and  widowhood,  of  intemperance,  and  above  all,  the 
fountain  of  the  greatest  mass  ol  moral  evils;  and  it  is  here  that 
our  remedies  become  ultimately  the  most  radical,  effective  and 
praiseworthy. 
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Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  infinitely  less  costly, 
and  more  easily  accomplished,  'l’eu  or  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, judiciously  disbursed,  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a 
fever,  or  an  epidemic,  that  millions  cannot  cure  or  pay  for, 
in  the  loss  of  life,  character,  business,  &c.  For  the  sake  of  ,e>entlon 

better  than 

convenience,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  investigation,  ^ 
aiding  the  memory,  and  grouping  those  diseases  proceeding 
from  congenerous  causes,  statists  have  classed  them  into  cer- 
tain divisions,  such  as  have  been  presented  in  our  record.* 

The  class  zymotic  embraces  those  which,  in  the  main,  distin- 
guish one  country  from  another  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
such  asepidemic,  endemic,  &c.,  (fevers,  intestinal  diseases,  &c.) 
where  this  class  is  large,  as  it  is  in  this  city,  being  five  times 
greater  than  it  is  in  Northern  cities,  the  place  is  esteemed 
sickly,  and  when  small,  the  reverse.  This  class  is  in  a great 
measure  under  the  influence  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  called 
“preventable,”  because  they  can  he  prevented,  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  and  the  efforts,  made  in  their  prevention  is  also  a 
test  of  high  civilization,  and  the  estimate  that  people  entertain 
of  the  value  of  human  health  and  life.  The  mortality  that  is 
unpreventalle  is,  in  most  countries,  a constant  quantity.  In 
England  it  is  estimated  at  between  ten  and  eleven  per 
thousand  of  the  whole  mortality. 

The  great  value  of  knowing  the  cause  of  disease  (and  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a mistake)  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to 
prevent  them,  is  so  forcibly  set  forth  by  that  eminent  man, 

John  Hunter,  (on  the  diseases  of  Jamaica,)  that  1 quote  them  : Fatal  CQnse' 
“ In  military  physic,  the  great  improvements  to  be  made  are  quei“'es  of  d 
not  so  much  in  the  cure  as  in  the  prevention  of  diseases,  which 
depends  altogether  on  a knowledge  of  their  cause.  If  dis- 
eases arise  from  the  air,  contaminated  from  the  foul  ground 
of  a camp,  or  the  exhalations  of  a marsh,  it  can  only  be 
avoided  by  a change  of  situation,  or  by  taking  care  not  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  such  noxious  causes. 

Let  it  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  a mistake  should  be 
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made,  and  that  the  camp  or  remittent  fever  be  not  considered 
as  proceeding  from  their  proper  causes,  but  believed  to  de- 
pend upon  contagion.  It  is  evident  that  complete  destruction 
to  all  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  error,  and  in  med- 
ical history  there  is  reason  to  fear  more  examples  than  one  of 
this  might  be  produced  ! ” How  singularly,  and  how  prophet- 
ically has  this  great  man  portraj’ed  the  condition  of  things  in 
New  Orleans!  and  how  truly  he  says  that  “destruction” 
must  ensue  from  such  an  “ error.”  If  full  faith  is  put  in  the 
“ importation  of  the  disease  ” as  necessary  for  its  prevalence,” 
and  “ contagion  should  mark  its  footsteps,”  our  city  would  in- 
deed, be  likened  to  our  State  emblem  ! and  like  the  pelican 
foster  in  our  bosom  the  poison  that  is  sucking  our  vitals,  then 
may  we  bid  adieu  to  all  sanitary  measures,  and  to  any  hope  of 
our  amelioration  and  advancement ! 

This  entire  subject  is  so  vast  and  so  important ; the  mate- 
rials are  so  abundantly  developed  by  the  humane  investigations 
of  the  English  Government,  and  kindly  distributed,  and  much 
of  it  is  so  applicable  to  our  situation,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  climate,  that  the  temptation  to  quote  far  exceeds 
the  limits  allowable  to  this  report.  In  the  report  “ on  the 
experience  in  diseases,  and  comparative  rates  of  mortality,” 
by  Mr.  Lee,  it  is  abundantly  shown  by  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  destructive  ravages  of  fever  in  small  towns,  and  even 
in  villages,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  “ that  diseases  of 
the  class  termed  preventable,  are  not  inherent  in,  essential  or 
peculiar  to  places  of  dense  population.”  That  the  remedy  is, 
that  “ the  air  is  to  be  purified  by  immediate  removal  before  de- 
composition, of  all  organic  matter,  and  other  refuse  capable 
of  producing  malaria,  and  town  visitation  will  be  as  little  re- 
quired, irrespective  of  forms  of  streets,  courts,  &c.,  and  the 
density  of  buildings,”  and  his  deductions  are  that  he  can  find 
no  valid  reason  why  towns  should  be  more  unhealthy  than  the 
most  salubrious  spot  in  the  country  ! ” That  “ one-half  of  all 
the  existing  disease  and  mortality  is  in  excess,  and  prevent- 
able !”  That  “ excessive  mortality  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
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means  compulsory  on  all  parties,  without  exception.  And  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  causes  point  to  localised  Locallsed  hltb 
filth,  accompanied  with  moisture,  as  the  great  cause  of  disease  tho  L lU5e  of 
and  death”  in  that  latitude.  Had  those  conditions  existed 
here,  with  our  high  temperature,  yellow  fever  would  have  been 
the  certain  result.  He  goes  on  farther  to  state,  as  a convic- 
tion from  his  inquiries,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  lose 
nearly  half  the  natural  period  of  their  lives  by  such  exposures; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  examining  a large  num- 
ber of  towns,  that  “the  inevitable  mortality  of  the  kingdom 
is  not  greater  than  ten  to  one  thousand  per  annum,  while  in 
some  it  rises  as  high  as  sixty-nine  or  more.  And  the  remark- 
able fact  was  elicited  from  the  inquiry,  that  let  the  district  be 
ever  so  unhealthy,  or  ever  so  salubrious,  the  inevitable  mor- 
tality is  nearly  a constant  quantity.  He  goes  on  farther  to  say  ^ ( 

that  typhus,  the  great  preeminent  scourge  of  the  country,  is  pcm]enl  o(. 
essentially  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  geopraphical  0iimate. 
position,  climate,  physical  contour,  geological  strata,  or  other 
uncontrolable  circumstances.  That  there  is  no  intrinsic  con- 
nection between  density  of  population  and  a high  rate  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  avocations  of  the  people  : that  where  neither 

J ' . . . A11  Spends 

surplus  water  nor  organic  filth  is  removed  by  drainage,  there 

x ° J ° upon  remov- 

the  greatest  destruction  takes  place,  without  reference  to  any  ing  filth  amI 
other  consideration,  and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  directly  moisture, 
proportional  to  the  badness  of  the  drainage.” 

He  farther  states,  in  his  conclusions,  that,  “ although  the 

° The  rich  suffer 

poor  are  the  chief  sufferers,  yet  no  class  of  society  escapes  u 
the  pecuniary  consequences  of  preventable  disease — that  the  poor- 
use  of  narcotics  and  habits  of  drunkenness,  are,  in  numerous 
instances,  developed  and  increased  by  defective  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  that,  in  twenty-nine  places  visited,  the 
pecuniary  loss  on  one  years'  excessive  sickness,  funerals,  andlllP  ro,t  of 
lost  labor,  is  about  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  complete  works  for  pr 

diseases  equal 

water  supply  and  drainage  in  the  same  places.”  And  that  ^ 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  THE  1)lj(;  incomo 
largest  pecuniary  economy,  and  the  cost  of  preventable  dis- 
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eases  is  equal  to  ike  whole  'public  revenue  of  the  country  ! He 
concludes  his  most  valuable  paper  with  a number  of  sugges- 
tions, from  which  the  following  will  fulfill  our  present  pur- 
pose, viz  : “that  a penalty  should  be  exacted  on  all  places  where 
— upon  an  average  of  seven  years — 

1st.  The  mortality  has  been  greater  than  20  to  a 1000  of 
the  inhabitants ; or 

3d.  Where  the  proportions  of  deaths  from  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious  diseases  has  been  equal  to  1 in 
400  ; or 

4th.  Where  the  average  of  all  who  have  died  has  not 
exceeded  thirty-five  years.”  How  eminently  applicable  these 
remarks  are  to  us  ! 

The  amount  of  “ preventable  mortality  ” is  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  mortality.  Last  yTear  it  was  more  than 
five  times  that  amount  here.  In  every  epidemic  year  it  is 
largely  increased,  of  course,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be 
pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  the  causes  assigned — that  is, 
with  the  preventable  causes. 

Poverty,  filth,  intemperance,  wretchedness  and  crime  have 
a similar  paternity.  Disease  originates  from  them,  and, 
taking  the  winds  of  the  morning,  it  spreads  itself  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  Wherever  it  finds  food  it  localises 
itself  and  becomes  developed,  and  hence,  under  a certain  con- 
centration, the  inhabitants  of  the  palace,  as  of  the  hovel, 
become  its  victims.  Hence,  all  the  world  is  interested  in 
sanitary  measures — in  eradicating  the  seeds  of  disease,  and 
thus  make  a brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  Had  not  a concen- 
trated malignancy,  from  filth  and  bad  habits,  in  a congenial 
atmosphere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoagley,  have  given  a rise 
to  epidemic  cholera,  the  human  race  might  have  been  saved 
that  afflictive  scourge.  But  why  limit  it  to  cholera  ? The 
same  principle  may  be  applied,  with  equal  justice,  to  yellow 
fever,  plague,  leprosy,  the  venerial  disease — nay,  is  there  one 
disease  to  which  man  is  subject,  that  is  not  the  result  of  the 
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rupture  of  some  one  or  more  of  those  great  hygienic  laws 
which  the  Almighty  has  laid  down  for  our  guidance? 

' A civilized,  refined  and  humane  government  is  known 
from  the  care  bestowed  on  the  health,  and  the  value  set  on  Evidence  of 
the  lives  of  its  citizens.  In  a Republican  government  it  civilization, 
should  be  considered  a joint-stock  concern,  and  we  should 
put  in  practical  action  the  first  law  of  our  being — self  pre- 
servation. Carelessness  in  such  governments — a neglect  of 
this,  its  most  important  concern,  is  as  unexpected  a priori  0rj„inatore  of 
fas  they  are  all  joint  sovereigns,  and  unfortunately  depend 

\ j j o . r sanitary  laws# 

too  much  on  what  is  ignorantly  supposed  an  individual  con- 
cern,) as  that  those  who  live  by  the  sickness  of  others,  should 
be  almost  the  only  originators  of  laws  and  means  to  prevent 
sickness!  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  profession  of  medicine 
is  the  true  philanthropism. 

In  a society  of  lawsand  a Representative  Government,  where 
the  governed  give  up  a part  of  their  rights  and  property,  Legaiciaimof 
too,  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  remainder,  it  is  clear  the  civil  pow- 
that  there  is  no  more  sacred  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  rep-er  to  protect 
resentatives  of  these  rights  than  that  of  our  health.  My  health, 
neighbor  may  commit  such  a nuisance  as  may  destroy  the 
health  or  comfort  of  my  family.  The  law  takes  away  from 
me  the  right  to  interfere.  The  power  is  with  the  body 
politic,  who  represents  and  with  whom  is  deposited  my  rights, 
and  as  rights  and  duty  are  correlative,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
society  to  interfere  and  abate  it.  A flagrant  case  is  put  to 
show  how  clear  the  principle  is,  The  body  politic  is  bound 
to  abate  nuisances,  however  small,  or  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  ! If  a biidge  across  a street  or  highway  is  de- 
fective and  a citizen  becomes  injured  in  consequence,  the 
corporate  body  is  amenable. 

By  the  constitution  of  our  country,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  injure  or  take  away  the  life  of  another,  without  being  Original opin- 
compelled  to  repair  the  one  through  his  property  and  means,  ion  of  Do. 
and  suffer  for  the  other  the  felon’s  penalty.  It  has  been  de-  Rush, 
monstrated,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  mortality  of  this  city 
has  arisen  from  preventable  causes;  on  whom,  then,  should 
fall  the  merited  penalty  of  this  neglect?  Our  late  distin- 
guished countryman,  Dr.  Rush,  with  a prescience  which  often 
49 
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accompanies  true  genius,  said:  “ To  all  natural  e\  ils,  die 
author  of  nature  has  kindly  prepared  an  antidote.  Pestilen- 
tial fevers  furnish  no  exception  to  this  remark.  T he  rneanB 
of  preventing  them,  are  as  much  under  the  power  of  human 
reason  and  industry,  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  evils  of 
lightning  and  common  fire.  1 am  so  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
this  opiniou,  that  I look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  courts 
of  law  shall  punish  cities  and  villages,  for  permitting  any  of 
the  sources  of  malignant  fevers  to  exist  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion.” The  General  Board  of  Health  of  England,  with  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  (better  known  in  this  country  as  Lord 
Morpeth,)  at  its  head,  says:  “The  British  Parliment  has 
T . , legislated  on  the  conclusions  submitted,  with  an  accumula- 

Firet  Jjegisla-  o 

tion  of  demonstrable  evidence,  that  the  causes  of  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  are  remoiabie;  and  that 
the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authorities,  to  re- 
move such  causes,  as  far  as  they  are  obviously  within  their 
control,  is  a punishable  offence  ! The  foundation  which  the 
legislature  has  thus  laid  lor  the  physical,  and  consequently 
for  the  moral,  improvement  of  the  people,  is  recognized. 


Half  a century  ago,  it  was  said  by  a great  physician  and 
• i philanthropist,  that  the  time  would  come,  when  the  legislature 
would  punish  communities  for  neglecting  the  known  means 
of  preserving  the  public  health,  and  that  prediction  the 
British  Parliment  has  been  the  first  to  realize.”  That  “phi- 
lanthropist” was  our  own  great  countryman,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 

If,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  this  important  fact,  to  what 
cause  yellow  fever  is  to  be  ascrioed,  if  we  can  no  longer 
As  much  the  }gnorancej  as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  we  have  no  further 

duty  of  city  excusc  jQr  continuance  among  us,  and  I do  seriously  think, 

authorities  to  ^ .fc  if,  ag  much  the  duty  0f  the  civil  authorities,  to  keep 
keep  off  y^-fhis  wty  free  from  yellow  fever,  as  it  is  to  keep  it  exempt from. 

any  other  controlable  calamity  ! This  is  bold  ground,  and  1 
intend  it  to  be  such.  I have  not  come  to  it  hastily7;  but  that 

life  in  any  70  tt  i 

is  not  the  question  ; %s  it  the  true  ground  f Have  the  reasons 

other  way.  1 . . . . , . . , 

I have  adduced,  from  the  investigation  the  subject  has  under- 
gone in  the  preceding  pages,  been  sufficient  to  convince  our 
people  that  we  have  been  suffering  under  controlable  evils  l 
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That  is  to  be  the  true  ground  before  the  people  now.  If  I am 
not  greatly  deceived  then,  in  this  much  cherished  idea, 
reform  is  the  great  watchword  applicable  to  our  situation, 

_ . „ great  question 

and  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  remedy  the  evils  ot 

now. 

the  past,  and  arrest  the  downward  march  of  everything. — 

Leaving,  then,  the  great  principles  of  philanthropy,  of  benevo- 
lence, of  intelligence,  nay,  even  of  self-preservation,  out  of  the 
question, — those  which  usually  move  great  communities  to 

. , • . , Its  sacredneM. 

action. — let  us  appeal  to  the  mere  pecuniary  interests  ol 
the  public.  That  alone,  is  motive  sufficient  to  move  most 
bodies,  as  low  and  sordid  as  it  is.  With  no  position  on  this 
continent,  if  on  the  globe,  equal  to  it  as  a martoi  commerce; 
where  nature,  for  that  purpose,  has  done  everything,  and 
man  nothing,  (for  health  exclusively,)  we  are  permitting 
every  village  of  yesterday  to  outstrip  us  in  the  race  of  popu- 
lation, of  wealth,  of  public  monuments,  of  social  improvement, 
and  intellectual  enjoyment ; and  last,  but  what  is  first  in  im- 
portance, health,  we  stand  positively  lowest  in  the  scale. 

Every  little  village,  wherever  situated,  enjoys  a salubrity 
that  is  our  due.  This  is  a painful  subject;  it  is  one  that  is 
humiliating,  nor  would  I have  referred  to  it  so  often,  were  it 
deemed  irremediable.  It  is  not  so.  If  once,  when  our  popu-  a great  biem- 
lation  was  forty-three  thousand  and  thirty-one,  (in  1827,)  ine. 
our  mortality  did  not  exceed  2.22  per  cent.!  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  does  not  exceed  half  this  now  ! If,  in 
former  times,  this  country  enjoyed  a salubrity  almost  prim- 
eval, has  the  soil  so  changed,  the  climate  become  so  delete- 
rious ; has  additional  population  evolved  such  a poison,  or 
have  wc  become  so  deteriorated  by  the  golden  dreams  that 
most  persons  entertain  on  first  visiting  this  country,  that  no 
efforts  were  necessary  to  acquire  it,  that  it  only  required  to 
stretch  out  the  hand  and  gather,  and  that  the  primal  injunc- 
tion, “ by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  shall  you  earn  your  bread,’ 
is  no  longer  applicable?  If  such  has  heretofore  been  the 
prevalent  opinion,  as  it  should  seem  it  has,  the  sad  events  of 
18.73  are  sufficient  to  disabuse  it.  That  calamitous  visitation 


A shameful 
and  disgrace- 
ful neglect; 
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may  yet  prove  a great  blessing  to  the  country,  if  it  shall  have 
Certain  remit  brought  home  to  our  people  the  sanitary  and  salutary  lesson, 
if  sanitary  tjiat  au  ^ facts  we  have  garnered,  the  principles  we  have 
evolved,  and  all  the  hygieuic  laws  and  practical  results  which 

lished.  ’ . . 

can  be  so  obviously  deduced  from  them,  when  once  iuily 
adapted  and  rigidly  enforced,  will  insure  to  New  Orleans  an 
exuberance  of  health,  it  has  never  yet  attained,  and  cans- 
her  to  rival,  in  salubrity,  the  healthiest  large  cities  on  the 
globe ! 


SECTION.  IX. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS. 

Meteorological  causes — Special  terrene  causes — Greater  care  re- 
quired in  fast  growing  cities — Can't  acclimate  to  filth — 
Tracing  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  digging — filth , inun- 
dations of  the  coast  and  throughout  the  State.  Sanitary 
Map  of  the  city — Application  of  principles — Location  of  filth 
and  disease , the  same,  the  one  resulting  from  the  other,  in  each 
ward , with  the  ratios  to  population — '■'■fever  nests"  “and 
plague  sq>ots, " — the  mode  of  spread  of  the  fever. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  application  of  our  remedies,  it  may 
be  best,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  to  make  a reca- 
pitulation of  our  positions. 

The  duty  of  tracing  the  outbreak  of  this  fever — its  origin 
and  transmissibility  has,  in  the  division  of  duties,  devolved  upon 
Notofforeic«my  colleague  Dr.  Axson  r.nd  most  ably  and  graphically  has  lie 
im.iortatioi . performed  the  task;  clearly  demonstrating  that  i;  was  i.m  f.,.:n 
foreign  importation  that  it  was  derived,  but,  although  connect- 
ed with  foul  ships  from  European  ports,  that  it  was  due  to 
domestic  birth  and  growth,  whether  at  the  Levee  or  elsewhere, 
and  that  at  its  divers  origins , there  was  no  necessary  connec- 
tion the  one  with  another  Mow  it  beta  uusiny  duty,  under  the 
resolution  in  exposing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,"  to 
show  what  and  where  those  causes  were.  1 hey  have  before 
been  referred  to  in  general,  wherever  it  has  been  attempted  to 
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demonstrate  their  applicability — the  influence  of  such  causos  in 
similar  and  in  different  climates,  their  direct  bearing  upon  for- 
mer epidemics,  and  on  their  influence  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
I now  proceed  to  show  their  special  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  late  epidemic. 

The  causes  assigned  were  two-fold,  and  these  formed  the  con- 
stituents of  the  epidemic — 1st,  meteorological,  and  2d.  ter- 
rene. 

To  the  1st.  belonged  A — a long  continued  range  of  tropical 
temperature  preceding  the  outbreak — the  average  at  midday, 
of  the  two  preceding  months  of  May  and  June  (instead  of 
being  a month  later)  being  nearly  83°,  and  which  continued  Meteoroiogi- 
throughout  the  epidemic.  B. — An  unusually  high  hygrometer,  Cai  or  climatic 
which  continued  and  increased,  exhibiting  an  almost  saturated  can»« 
atmosphere.  C. — Heavy  rains.  D. — unusually  high  and  dis- 
tressing radiation.  And  E. — An  unprecedented  intensity  and 
continuance  of  stagnant  air.  The  unusually  early  establish- 
ment of  this  tropicoid  condition,  in  the  elevation  of  winter  tem- 
perature, to  that  of  spring,  and  of  spring  to  that  of  summer, 
thus  anticipating  by  more  than  a month,  the  usual  evils  of  au- 
tumn, with  an  aggravation  of  the  burthens  ordinarily  incident 
to  it,  with  the  extraordinary  combination  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  were  the  main  atmospherical  elements  which 
composed  it.  These  are  stated  in  detail  in  the  tables  and  for 
the  three  epidemic  months — four  or  five  times  daily. 

2d.  The  terrene  condition  was  composed — A. — of  the  up- 
turning and  exposure  of  the  original  soil,  in  the  cleaning  out Sriecial  ter* 
the  canals  Claiborne,  Carondelet,  Marigney,  &c.  The  immense  renecause,‘ 
exposure  in  making  a new  basin  on  Bayou  St.  John  ; digging  on 
St.  Paul  street  to  Bayou  St.  John  ; digging  ditches  and  clearing  Earth  exP»- 
between  Conti  and  Common  streets,  making  a new  levee  and  sire- 
ditch  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  the  digging  and  embankments 
on  the  Northern,  and  Jackson  street  railroads,  and  extending 
up  within  half  a mile  of  Carrollton — approaching  the  river  and 
extending  near  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  plantations — in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  the  exposure  of  the  subsoil  for  water 
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Streets. 


Unfilled  lot- 


Open  drains. 


pipes  in  Bourbon  street,  near  the  Water  Works  ( where  some  of 
the  first  cases  occurred)  New  Levee  and  Post  64,  and  other 
parts,  to  the  extent  of  about  a mile,  and  for  gas  probably  as 
much,  and  principally  in  Apollo  and  to  Navades  and  Dryades.  in 
Galvez  and  Perdido  streets,  and*  repaving  Annunciation,  Royal 
and  Chartres  streets. 

B.  — Extensive  digging  and  embankments  of  earth  at  Algiers, 
opposite  the  city — being  almost  eighteen  inches  high,  and  eigh- 
teen feet  wide,  ascending  the  coast  for  about  twenty  miles,  run- 
ning from  half  mile  to  a mile  from  the  river,  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  plantations. 

C.  — The  exposure  of  the  naked  bank  of  the  river  for  about 
six  miles,  many  parts  of  it  made  a common  receptacle  of,  and 
reeking  with  garbage  and  filth  of  all  kinds,  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  rain,  without  a single  police  officer,  to  prevent  its  being 
made  a common  deposit  for  these  nuisances,  or  covering  or  throw- 
ing them  into  the  river,  besides  the  fermenting  drainage  of 
sugar  and  molasses  hogsheads  on  the  Levee. 

D. . — The  filthiness  of  the  streets,  privies  and  back  yards,  a 
matter  of  common  observation  by  the  public,  and  complaint  in 
the  newspapers,  the  gutters  often  twelve  hours  after  a rain, 
which  had  washed  them  clear,  bubbling  up  with  a gas  through 
dirty  water. 

E.  — The  large  number  of  unfilled  empty  lots  and  unpaved 
streets,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  particularly  in  the 

i Fourth  District,  which  was  much  the  most  severely  scourged 
with  the  fever  in  proportion  to  its  population — these  low  lots 
being  a receptacle  for,  and  exposing  filth  of  all  kinds  and  stag- 
nant putrid  water. 

F.  — The  large  open  drains  in  and  near  the  city,  including  the 
large  ones  in  rear  of  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  and  Gorm- 
ley’s  Basin  half  filled  with  the  refuse  of  its  district. 

G.  — The  nuisances  of  soap  and  tallow  chandleries  and  the 


* The  extent  of  the  excavations  for  these  purposes  in  successive  years,  I have  in 
vain  sought  for.  In  183”,  I have  been  informed  the  yellow  fever  was  very  fatal  to 
those  employed. 
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large  collection  of  manure  near  the  vacheries  of  the  Fourth  Mannfaoto. 

District.  no. 

H. The  interments  within  the  city  of  six  cemeteries,  the 

. . Interments. 

receptacle  of  7,063  bodies  during  last  year,  to  lend  their  impor- 
tant  aid  in  corrupting  the  air. 

L The  numerous  slavghter -houses  in  the  Fourth  District,  slaughter-  * 

and  the  many  large  vacheries  and  livery  stables,  with  their  offen-  houses.  &c. 


give  and  polluting  exhalations 

K. — The  crowded,  filthy  and  unventilated  dwellings,  in  Damp> 
low,  damp  situations,  many  in  half-drained  and  unpaved  lots  crowded  and 
and  courts,  with  filthy,  stagnant  water  under  the  floors.  filthy  houses. 

L.  And  about  sixty  thousand  of  unacclimated  population 

•which  has  been  added  to  the  city  since  the  last  severe 
epidemic  of  1847,  and  we  have  aggregated  together  materials 
to  produce  an  epidemic,  and  the  lood  to  support  it  unprece- 
dented in  this  country. 

No  man  who  is  acquainted  with  these  circumstances  should 
be  at  all  surprised  at  the  disastrous  results  which  followed ; 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  predicting  it  a priori  ; but  our  great  PubIjo  kept  .m 
misfortune  here  is  that  the  people  are  ignorant  and  keptigno-  ignorance. 


rant  of  the  condition  of  things.  Delusive  assurances  are 
constantly  dinned  into  our  ears  of  the  “cleanliness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  city,”  which  after  a while,  deceives  even  the  more 
intelligent,  and  produces  carelessness  and  quietude  of  the  public 
rnind,  when  the  most  ceaseless  vigilance  is  urgently  called 
for,  from  our  position,  and  no  official  Board  has  existed  for 
years,  whose  special  business  it  should  have  been  to  attend  to  this 
important  concern  ! The  large  addition  to  our  population  is 
not  properly  estimated,  nor  its  results,  and  some  explanation 
is  necessary.  A population  of  exotics,  unacquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  hot  climates,  huddled  together,  in  close, 
damp,  unventilated  apartments,  with  filth,  poverty  and  intem- 
perance, furnish  materials  in  every  climate  for  epidemics.  In 
more  rigorous  regions,  of  typhus ; in  the  hotter  climates  of 


In  fast  grow- 
ing cities  a 
large  propor- 
tion of  immi- 


every  class  of  fevers,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  malignant.  gran(s> 


In  cities  of  rapid  growth,  there  is  always  a tendency  to  an 
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excess  of  this  kind  of  population,  where  the  people  increase 
faster  than  the  city  itself,  buildings  of  an  appropriate  kind 
are  not  found  ; hence  the  diligence  and  the  surveillance  that 
is  required  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  to  extend  that 
species  of  guardianship  over  these  materials  of  its  labor  as 
well  as  of  its  wealth,  and  future  growth  and  prosperity,  which 
they  are  usually  ignorant  of.  The  more  dense  the  population, 
that  is,  the  nearer  men  and  habitations  approach  each  other, 
the  more  curtailed  the  term  of  life,  especially,  in  a hot  cli- 
mate. Filth  accumulates  where  there  are  no  pavements,  as  in 
many  parts  of  our  city,  where  was  the  greatest  mortality  last 
Greater  mor-  season-  The  poisonous  matter  sinks  into  the  soil,  a danger- 
taiity  where  ous  compost  is  formed,  which,  from  the  closeness  of  the  habita- 
nt) pave-  tions,  ventilation  does  not  and  cannot  remove.  During’ rainy 
ments.  seasons,  (the  season  of  heat  and  fever,)  its  tendency  is  to 
spread,  and  when  the  temperature  becomes  favorable  bv  ele- 
vation, disease  results.  That  this  is  not  always  the  case  when 
they  are  apparently  favorable  to  its  production,  only  shows 
that  these  require  time  for  their  peculiar  combination  aud 
physiological  susceptibility  to  develop  it  although  sickness  of 
Mortality  not  some  hind  or  other  is  always  present.  The  constitution  is 
from  want  of  slowly  undermined,  and  the  duration  of  life  materially  cur- 
acciimation.  tailed.  It  is  then,  erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  rookeries 
are  not  injurious  to  health,  because  they  do  not  always  produce 
Jeter  and  yellow  fever.  There  is  neither  necessity  nor  proprie- 
ty in  denominating  this  “ want  of  acclimation^  The  accusation 
is  no  less  a slander  upon  the  climate  than  it  is  upon  decencv. 
Filth  is  offensive  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  instinctively — as  in- 
jurious to  his  health  and  well  being.  It  would  be  much  more 
so,  were  it  not  associated  with  habits  and  exposures  that  tend 
to  harden  and  invigorate,  and  thus  render  the  system  able  to 
bear  what  to  another,  totally  unused  to  it,  and  more  delicate- 
ly raised,  would  he  early  fatal.  Man  cannot  become  so  accli- 
mated, (or  so  habituated  to  it)  that  it  will  not  affect  h.'m  ; with 
No  aeelima-  _ ...  ' 

climatic  conditions  he  can,  because  God  made  one.  and  man 

tion  to  tutli. 

the  other ; it  is  at  war  with  the  elements  of  his  being,  it  dilapi- 
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dates  the  very  foundation  of  life.  In  another  page  it  has  been 
shown  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  natives  of  Egypt 
at  times  fall  victims  to  their  endemic  fever,  the  plague, born  and 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  in  at  least  two  parts  of  our 
country,  Petersburg  and  Bristol,  no  native  reached  the  years 
of  maturity  until  certain  physical  conditions,  on  which  they  de- 
pended, were  altered  ; and  the  miserable,  squalid  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  crowded  and  cellar  population  of  all  cities, 

r r .To  what  ex- 

is  ample  proof  of  the  fact.  That  man  may  become  accli-tent  aoclima_ 
mated,  that  is,  accustomed  to  certain  atmospheric  elements,  tabl,,_ 
such  is  the  elastic  power  of  his  constitution,  is  admitted  as  a 
fact  of  universal  experience,  and  is  explicable  under  physio- 
logical laws,  but  to  attribute  the  mortality  that  has  occurred 
here  to  his  wanting  this  attribute,  arising  from  these  condi- 
tions, leaving  other  things  entirely  out  ot  the  question,  is  a 
poor  and  baseless  excuse  for  indolence  and  carelessness,  and  a 
reflection  upon  the  habits  of  our  people — a stain  upon  the 
public  authorities,  and  exhibits  an  ignorance  of  the  climate 
and  of  its  influence  on  man. 

The  test  of  the  salubrity  of  a city  or  country  is  hardly  to 
be  estimated  by  its  influence  on  the  native  population  ; it  so, 
what  is  esteemed  the  most  healthy  region  would  be  misnamed, 
for  there  are  but  few  countries  that  are  not  favorable  to  those 
born  there.  Hence  it  is  that  we  denominate  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Batavia,  Calcutta,  &c.,the  most  fatal  to  human  health 
and  life,  (in  Rio,  New  Orleans  is  classed  among  them  !)  yet,  the  The  tro.  test 
natives  of  these  countries  respectively,  do  not  so  denominate  ofthl!**labn' 
them,  and  in  fact,  we  know  that  they  enjoy  great  physical tyu 
health  and  vigor.  But  who  ever  esteemed  a place  sickly  where 
he  lived  ! it  is  one  of  those  pardonable  weaknesses  we  can  as 
easily  forgive,  as  account  for.  Hence  then,  the  true  test  of 
the  salubrious  condition  of  a country  must  be  in  its  friendliness 
to  the  stranger — the  facility  of  its  being  reconciled  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  constitution,  and  not  merely  to  the  native — 
the  acclimated — the  habituated  to  all  its  otherwise  noxious 
impressions,  and  such  is  the  resiliency  of  man’s  constitution, 
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that  he  can  almost  become  reconciled  to  anything — except  filth! 
— Let  me  be  understood  : acclimation  literally  means,  that  the 
constitution  can  become  reconciled  to  that  which  forms  the 
climate  of  a place — that  is,  its  atmospheric  conditions  of  heat, 

e meaning  mo^ure^  'j'jjjg  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I have  else- 
of  acclima-  . 0 . . 

where  denominated  the  “ terrene”  conditions.  Habituation  to 

non. 

the  things  around  us  is  often  called  “acclimation,”  and  can 
often  be  procured  by  a few  months’  residence,  but  it  is  not 
acclimation,  it  is  only  a fixation  of  habits  and  a reconcilation  to 
the  things  about  us,  the  rupture  of  which  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  diversified  sickness  to  travelers  of  all  kinds,  new  soldiers, 
&c. — in  fact,  to  all  who  break  the  habitual  course  of  ordinary 
life,  that  regular  routine  which  is  so  conducive  to  lengthened 
existence,  and  which  the  system  has  become  so  reconciled  to  as 
to  adopt  it  as  one  of  the  laws  of  its  being. 

The  difficulty  here,  then,  is  not  that  of  acclimation  properly 
considered,  for  this  can  be  easily  acquired,  but  it  is  to  those 
The  real  need  noxi°us  causes  (filth  &c.,)  that  are  injurious  every  where  ( and 
to  which  there  can  be  no  acclimation  ),  the  more  so,  where  heat 
and  moisture  are  superadded  to  them.  The  climate  of  this 
place,  then,  is  not  lethal  per  se,  but  by  those  factitious  condition  s 
imposed  upon  it,  which  we  have  the  power,  and  it  is  our  sacred 
duty,  to  remove.  Hence  then,  away  with  the  nonsense  about 
the  difficulty  of  acclimation,  which  only  tends  to  blind  the  igno- 
rant ; if  we  are  to  have  a healthy  city,  we  must  have  a really  clean 
one.  It  is  the  first ; it  is  the  second ; it  is — in  the  paraphrase 
of  Demosthenes — the  last  essential  requirement.  However  it 
may  be,  it  formed  an  aggregation  of  materials,  with  the  meteor- 
ological adjuvants,  sufficient  to  produce  yellow  fever,  in  any 
part  of  the  present  and  former  yellow  fever  regions,  if  in  the 
East,  a plague  ; it  far  exceeds  the  prescription  to  prod  ace  yellow 
fever,  mentioned  in  a note  at  page  371,  which  in  the  opinion  and 
experience  of  eminent  men  accustomed  to  investigate  yellow 
fever  for  a long  series  of  years,  was  amply  sufficient  for  its 
origination. 

The  compound  origin,  then,  is  a clear  and  unequivocal  one, 
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ami  rests  on  contingencies,  which  after  a most  thorough  exam- 
ination, I am  fully  convinced,  the  ability,  the  science  and  inge-  A11  rsmedm' 
nuity  of  man  can  counteract.  The  task,  too,  is  not  such  a ble* 
gigantic  one.  It  can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  by 
public  wealth  ( not  much ),  by  public  spirit,  of  which  we  have 
plenty  for  purposes  not  half  so  valuable,  and  more  by  public 
determination.  A hundred-fold  more  of  each  has  been  wasted 
upon  objects,  not  a thousandth  part  of  the  worth  of  this — nay, 
whose  value  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  Can  any 
thing  be  too  expensive?  Can  any  object  be  nobler?  Can  any 
earthly  blessing  compare  in  magnitude,  to  restoring  salubrity 
to  a wealthy  and  populous  city,  and  thus  putting  her  in  a condi- 
tion to  fulfil  her  great  destiny,  if  it  succeeds  ! But,  in  order  to 
succeed,  it  has  to  be  done  completely — no  half-way  measures,  no 
temporary  expedients  ; they  are  failures  to  the  great  public  now, 
will  again  fill  this  city  with  mourning,  and  are  disgraceful  to  the 
intelligence,  and  a stain  upon  the  philanthropy  of  the  South. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  remedies  for  the  disastrous  condition 
we  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  point  out  in  detail,  the  result 
of  which  it  was  so  easy  to  predict  before  hand,  let  us  dwell 
for  a moment,  on  the  immediate  and  direct  effect  of  these 
agencies,  which  have  to  light  us  through  the  investigations  of 
the  Commission,  to  show  how  demonstrably  applicable  our  po- 
sitions are. 

The  statement  of  the  amount  of  disturbances  of  the  original 
soil,  shows  that  this  as  much  exceeds  that  of  former  years , as  ^ 

the  mortality  exceeded  that  of  any  other,  except  from  the  com-  prOKreasofth<. 
bined  effect  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever , in  1832!  lhat  at  fever  from  the 
Algiers  it  commenced  with  it,  most  obviously  aggravating,  if  it  city,  into  the 
did  not  originate  the  fever  there,  (as  it  did  in  the  city  in  1797)  country, 
causing  a large  mortality — 300  out  ot  350  hands  employed 
on  the  railroad,  dying  of  it ; that  this  disturbance  extended  up 
the  coast,  being  at  a distance  from  the  river  from  one  to  one 
and  a half  miles;  that  following  up  the  line  of  the  road,  the 
villages  of  McDonogh  and  Gretna  successively  bore  the  brunt 
of  its  influence ; that  the  unprecedented  amount  of  fevers  od 
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plantations,  near  and  in  the  rear  of  which  these  embankments 
were  made,  of  Mrs.  Waggaman’s  where  the  sickness  was  great 
and  the  mortality  large,  of  Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Hill,  where  the  sick- 
ness was  unprecedented — nearly  every  one  suffering  from  it — Mr. 
Hill  himself  and  another  gentleman  falling  victims  to  it ; that  on 
the  Jackson  Street  Railroad,  from  the  heart  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, the  mortality  was  fifty  out  of  the  eighty  workmen  em- 
ployed, and  from  the  whole  of  that  district  probably  much 
greater  than  from  any  part  of  the  city ; that  this  effect  was  added 
to  on  the  Great  N orthern  Railroad,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  force 
employed,  having  died  of  it.*  That  this  road  extended  within 
half  a mile  of  Carrollton,  where  the  mortality  was  very  great,  of 
this  disease,  (and  I believe,  for  the  first  time,)  thence  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  plantations  of  the  Messrs.  Kenner 
and  others,  where  sickness  and  mortality  marked  in  its  track  the 
devastation  of  this  fever  ; probably  the  first  time  the  yellow  fever 
was  in  any  of  these  rural  districts  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
That  the  probable  reason  why  it  was  not  so  destructive  in  the 
rear  of  the  Second  District  of  this  city  in  the  more  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  exposure  from  digging  the  Carondelet 
Basin,  was  that  it  consisted  ( with  rare  exceptions  ) of  an  accli- 
mated population,  who  almost  alone  were  exposed  to  it,  although 
the  sickness  with  them  was  very  great. 

That  the  tracing  this  fever  throughout  the  Southwest,  ( so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  investigations.)  there 
have  been  similar  disturbances  of  the  soil,  or  other  adequate 
causes  of  localization  ; that  the  extensive  inundations , to  which 
various  parts  of  the  State  has  been  subject  for  divers  years  back, 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  greater  infliction  on  and 
near  our  great  streams,  than  in  States  not  thus  subject,  and  con- 
sequently, this  is  the  cause  why  they  have  not  thus  suffered  in 
their  rural  districts  ; that  these  devastations  did  not  occur  at 
once,  but  just  in  proportion,  (as  seen  by  the  Report  from  Prof. 
Blodgett)  and  as  soon  as  the  other  condition  (the  other  “blade 


. * The  netunl  mortality  here  could  not  he  procured — the  rick  were  usually  sent  to 
the  city,  when  tHkcn. 
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of  the  shears  ” — always  essential ) was  present  or  matured,  viz : 
the  occurrence  of  a sufficient  amount  of  moisture. 

In  the  resume  of  our  facts,  principles  and  deductions,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  subject  more  clear,  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive, 1 present  the — 

SANITARY  MAP  OF  THE  CITY. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  principles  still  more  closely,  and  apply 
them  to  the  actual  condition  or  our  city  during  the  last  year,  by 
inviting  an  examination  of  the  Sanitaiy  Map  we  have  prepared 
after  so  much  labor*,  presenting  the  localization  of  all  the  cases 
of  yellow  fever  of  the  year , in  the  separate  Wards , together 
with  the  main  causes  which  produced  them,  delineated  on  the 
Map,  thus  furnishing  the  argnmentum  ad  hominem,  or  practical 
test  of  the  truth  of  our  principles. 

We  sat  out  with  certain  propositions  in  relation  to  the  cause 
of  our  epidemic  and  endemic  yellow  fevers,  and  gave  the  facts 
and  reasonings  thereon.  We  have  given  the  record  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  and  countries,  in  strict  corroboration  of 
our  views.  From  reasoning  a posteriori,  we  have  stated  in  ad- 
vance, by  an  a priori  application , that  an  epidemic  disease  0f  Applicatl°* 
the  worst  form,  must  occur  as  a result  of  existant  conditions,  f ofreasonmB’ 
Tdat  prediction  was  most  fully  verified.  I now  proceed  to  a 
still  more  practical  application,  by  exhibiting  the  Map,  haring 
marked  on  it  the  locations  of  the  various  nuisances,  to  which, 
theoretically  and  practically,  we  refer  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
epidemic,  (and  I use  the  term  in  an  extensive  sense,  embracing 
the  principal  causes  offensive  to  health,)  together  with  the 
localization  of  near  23,000  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which  I have 
collected  from  private  and  public  sources,  and  the  presumptive 
locations  of  the  balance  (about  6,000),  making  in  all  a total  of 
29,120  cases. 

I desired  to  construct  a Map  exhibiting  sanitaiy  districts, 
formed  solely  of  portions  of  the  city  having  contiguous  similar 

* In  the  construction  of  this  Map,  I have  received  most  invaluable  aid  from  Major 
S.  G.  Blanchard,  of  this  city.  Mr.  D'Hemecourt,  the  Surveyor,  and  the  uble  Street 
Commissioner,  have  also  lent  me  their  kind  assistance. 

t Published  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  this  city,  for  the  year  1853. 
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sanitary  liabilities.  That  would  Lave  been  ratlier  more  exact, 
provided  I could  have  obtained  the  amount  of  population  in 
each,  so  as  to  show  the  comparative  influence,  that  I found, 
after  full  trial,  impossible.  I then  determined  to  adopt  the 
division  by  Wards,  such  as  they  were  when  the  Lnited  States 
Census  was  taken,  in  1850,  as  I would  then  have  a standard  for 
ratios — presuming  that  to  furnish  the  necessary  data,  and  from 
which  I could  compute  the  increase  of  population,  in  the  three 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  1850.  Accordingly,  that  was 
adopted  as  the  only  possible  plan.  After  completing  the  col- 
lection of  the  localizations,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  I then  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  them.  Upon  scrutinizing  the  only  returns  sent 
here  from  Washington,  in  which  there  was  any  division  by 
Wards,  I found  the  population  of  three  Wards  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict enumerated  in  one  aggregate,  and  the  slave  population  left 
out  altogether  ; and  as  a most  remarkable  and  unusual  number 
of  cases  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred  with  that  portion  of  the 
population  (and  it  is  believed)  for  the  first  time,  and  were  inclu- 
ded in  my  localizations,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  embrace 
them.  To  surmount  these  difficulties,  I had  to  consult  all  the 
census  returns  of  the  city  and  State  for  the  last  set  en  y ears. 
These  I found  so  utterly  discrepant  that  I had  to  calculate  at 
last  upon  a comparison  of  each,  and  various  probabilities,  and 
make  the  best  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  population  of 
each  Ward  the  subject  was  susceptible  of,  and  accordingly  pre- 
sent table  R,  not  as  the  exact  population,  but  believed  to  be 
as  near  it  as  it  was  possible  to  get. 

Again : in  order  to  avoid  making  the  Map  too  large,  or  on  so 
small  a scale  as  to  be  indistinct,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  the 
exhibition  of  some  important  agencies,  to  which  great  efficiency 


has  been  ascribed  in  the  production  of  the  fever,  viz  : basins  and 
canals  that  have  had  their  filty  detritus  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, levee  dug  and  embanked,  and  the  low  swamps  and  open 
drains  of  the  entire  neighborhood. 

Total  cases  of  r]']ie  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurring  in  the  city 
yellow  fever.  durjnff  t]ie  year  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  29,120 
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At  an  early  period  the  Sanitary  Commission  issued  a 
circular,  requesting  protessional  gentlemen,  and  others, 
to  transmit  to  it  a statement  of  the  localities  of  their 
yellow  fever  cases,  and  all  other  cases  of  the  zymotic 
class.  A few  responded  at  an  early  day,  in  full ; most 
of  the  others  were  personally  solicited  by  me.  The  gen- 
tlemen whose  names"1,  are  mentioned  in  a note,  below, 
kindly  furnished  data,  which,  with  those  before  men- 
tioned, amount  to 

The  Howard  Association  promptly  furnished  its 
records,  and  from  it,  and  several  of  the  members,  who 
attended  cases  not  recorded  on  their  books — what  was 
called  “outside  cases ’’—and  from  the  various  public 
institutions,  mentioned  in  another  page,  was  procured 

the  localization  of 

To  these  is  to  be  added  those  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
and  some  other  institutions,  which  do  not  record  what 
part  of  the  city  the  cases  come  from  that  they  receive, 
were  equally  distributed  in  the  different  W ards,  iu  the 
proportion  these  Wards  had  already  furnished  the 

known  cases — these  amount  to 

The  Sanitary  Commission,  after  a full  examination  of 
the  list  and  the  localization  of  the  distribution,  and  of 
those  who  had  furnished  them,  that  from  some  portions 
of  the  city  few  physicians  had  complied  with  our  appli- 
cations, were  of  opinion  that  2,994,  distributed  among 
the  four  districts,  according  to  these  apparent  deficien- 
cies, would  be  a fair  equalization.  They  were  accord- 


Cases  from 
private  prac- 
tice. 


*7,624 
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14,680 
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•The  following  professional  gentlemen  have  kindly  responded  to  my  application 
for  the  localization  of  their  yellow  fever  canes  and  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  therefor,  viz  : Drs.  Benedict,  Copes,  Henderson,  W ood,  Poel- 
man,  Kovaliski,  Axson,  Dalton,  Rhodes,  Davezac,  Cantrelle,  Seguin,  Lemonier, 
I indsav  Hurt  Stone  Picton,  Fenner,  Zehender,  Cenas,  Baldwin,  Mather,  Sunder- 
land, Batcheld’er.  Smith,  Stille,  MoF.lvy,  Ball,  Campbell,  Do<^n- 
Bencadcm,  Wedcleretrandt,  Kennedy,  Jonee,  Beugnot,  Mose,  Wetzell,  Jaubeit,  Bar- 

be^eCmemb*rs  of  the  Howard  Association  have  kindly  furnished  me  their  Book  of 
Record,  and  Messrs.  Bouillemet,  Whithall,  Willis  Robertson  Nimmo,  Shaw, 
Connitfe,  and  various  others,  have  ubly  supplied  me  valuable  details  aboirtlocnlities, 
“peat  houses, ” the  character  of  the  casea  in  difterent  localities,  &c • ''Jj*  ’ 

with  the  aid  of  my  brethren,  above,  furnish  great  additional  value  to  the  otoerra- 
tjona  and  deductions  connected  with  the  Hanitary  Map. 
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ingly  divided  among  the  several  Wards  of  each  District, 
upon  the  principles  just  laid  down 2,994 

. 29,120 

Accordingly,  I present  table  R,  which  presents  in  its  first 
column  the  Districts  and  Words , separately ; the  second  col- 
umn furnishes  the  estimated  population ; the  third,  the  cases 
occurring  in  private  practice , as  reported  to  me,  and  in  such 
public  institutions,  in  which  the  localities  were  noted,  amount- 
ing to  22,304.  These,  as  being  more  definite,  are  calculated 
separately,  and  their  ratios  placed  in  the  fourth  column.  The 
fifth  contains  the  estimated  unreported , and  upon  the  principle 
stated  above ; the  sixth  furnishes  the  aggregate  of  the  whole, 
and  the  seventh,  the  ratios  these  bear  to  the  population  in  the 
second.  The  last  column  furnishes  the  estimated  proportion, 
in  population  only , the  colored  bear  to  the  whites  in  each  Dis- 
trict, as  they  are  less  susceptible  of  yellow  fever  than  the  latter. 
I wish  I could  add  the  proportions  of  the  already  acclimated,  in 
each,  also,  but  that  was  impossible. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
form  estimates , instead  of  calculation  from  precise  data. 
As  the  subject  was  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  community, 
extraordinary  pains  and  labor  were  expended  to  make  the 
results  approximate  to  truth  as  near  as  possible.  It  is  believed 
to  do  so,  and  will  be  obviously  useful  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses. 

In  presenting  these  important  details,  in  procuring  the  local- 
izations from  my  professional  brethren,  aud  the  philanthropic 
members  of  the  Howard  and  other  Associations — from  examin- 
ing the  localities  of  the  various  nuisances — the  “ pest  houses  ” 
— the  unpaved,  filthy  yards,  and  low  lots  and  squares — (ponds, 
in  the  rainy  or  sickly  season) — basins — canals  aud  open  drains, 
and  the  filthy  materials  thrown  from  them — the  exposure  of 
fresh  earth — the  cemeteries — vaeheries,  livery  stables — slaugh- 
ter-houses and  unpaved  streets,  to  which  so  much  evil  has  been 
so  properly  and  so  justly  attributed — information  has  been  ob- 
tained, opinions  received  and  facts  gathered,  so  much  in  accord- 
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ance  and  corroboration  of  the  sentiments  so  fully  expressed  in 
other  parts  of  this  Report,  that  it  seems  to  be  tautology  to 
repeat  them  here.  Nevertheless,  as  facts,  however,  portrayed  to 
the  eye  aud  of  localities  near  and  around  us,  known  to  all,  have, 
usually,  a more  liisting  impression  upon  the  mass  than  theoret- 
ical principles,  or  statements  from  abroad,  however  strong,  ap- 
propriate and  well  founded — attention  is  invited  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  these  various  sources  of  disease  on  the  Sanitary  Map, 
and  then  to  the  table  R,  to  show  the  consequences  of  them. 

So  clear  and  convincing  are  these  facts,  when  brought  to  explain 
each  other,  that  longer  skepticism  on  the  subject  is  set  at  defi- 
ance. Let  us,  then,  scrutinize  them  undei  the  following  circum-  Proposition!, 
stances  : 1st.  If,  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  when  the 
various  sources  (above  enumerated)  are  found,  and  there,  like- 
wise, has  prevailed  the  yellow  fever,  and  almost  in  precise  pro- 
portion to  their  existence.  2d.  If  this  fever  has  prevailed  there, 
not  only  in  numerical  proportion  to  the  population,  but  in  pro- 
portionate malignancy.  3d.  If  we  find  that  all  antecedent  ex- 
perience which  has  influenced  society  iu  the  establishment  of 
sanitary  measures,  is  here  confirmed  and  corroborated.  4th.  And  re8ult, 
That  our  city  has  been  suffering  a frightful  calamity,  resulting- 
in  great  injury  to  the  population,  and  a ruined  reputation,  and 
from  removable  causes  ; and,  finally:  5th.  That  ail,  or  nearly  all 
our  past  calamities  could  have  been  prevented  ! Surely,  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
efficient  and  speedy  measures,  not  only  to  correct  them  and 
prevent  their  repetition,  but  to  set  ourselves  right  in  the  eyes 
of  our  countrymen  and  the  world , to  whose  public  opinion 
none  are  too  exalted  and  none  are  too  low  to  be  independent  of, 
or  uninfluenced  by,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  interest 
of  the  city  itself.  But  to  the  proof— and  I shall  commence 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  city : 

THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  estimated  to  have  contained,  in  1853,  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  without  including 
a large  proportion  of  recent  immigrants,  the  whole  of  which, 
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Population 
and  numberof 


for  the  year,  has  been  estimated,  in  another  place,  at  about  five 
thousand,  divided  among  the  four  districts  in  a very  dispropor- 
tionate degree.  These,  of  course,  were  first  subject  to,  and 
earliest  felt  the  epidemic  influence,  and  living  mostly  in  impov- 
erished circumstances,  were  crowded  together  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  comfortless  dwellings.  The  number  of  cases  of  yellow 
4U‘  fever  in  the  entire  district,  is  estimated  to  have  been  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  of  which  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-three  were  reported  to  me  by  the  physi- 
cians in  attendance,  in  which  also  are  included  those  from  the 
Howard  Association,  and  other  institutions,  and  the  balance 
allotted,  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  from  public  institutions 
Ral'01>” 1000  and  physicians  not  reporting.  Being  at  the  rate  of  tour  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  per  thousand  of  the  population ; more  than 
double  that  of  any  of  the  other  districts. 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for. 

1st — In  this  district  there  are  but  two  pavements.  These 
are  of  cubic  stone  blocks,  and  are  very  good,  as  far  as  they  go. 


Cauv*a. 


let— Want  of 
pavements. 


One  extends  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  district,  near  the 
river,  and  the  other  one-third  lower  down  and  about  one-half 
of  the  breadth.  There  are  several  extensive  plank  roads, 
(which  are  delineated  on  the  map,)  but  much  the  largest  part  of 
the  district  is  not  paved  at  all,  and  especially  the  sickliest 
portion. 

2d— This  district  has  a vast  number  of  unfilled  squares  and 
lots,  below  the  level  of  the  streets ; ‘some  of  which  are  even 
built  upon,  on  piles  or  bricks,  having  water  almost  constantly 
d under  the  houses,  which  are  of  wood,  old  and  rotten,  and 
during  the  rainy  season,  (which  is  the  sickly  season.)  become 
ponds,  and  often  very  nauseous  ones  too,  and  are  at  all  times  the 
receptacle  of  filth  and  impurities,  the  drainings  of  the  yards. 
These  are  also  mostly  noted  on  the  map. 

3d. Three  extensive  cemeteries  exist  in  the  district,  in  which 

were  buried,  last  year,  near  three  thousand  dead  bodies.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  that  the  offensive  exposure  of  bodies  occurred, 
so  painful  to  the  public. 


3d-  Three 
cmeteriw. 
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4th. far  from  the  centre  of  this  district,  was  the  earth 

exposure,  necessary  for  laying  down  the  Jackson  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain  Railroad;  and  within  its  limits  exist  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  disgraceful  nuisances  in  the  city,  the  half 
filled  Gormley  Basin  and  Canal,  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
drainage  and  filth  of  a large  portion  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
district,  bordered  by  most  offensive  tallow  and  soap  manufac- 


4th— Earth 
exposure  and 
Gormley  ba- 
sin and  man- 
ufactories. 


tones. 

5th.— Probably  almost  equal  to  any  of  these,  are  the  low,  5th-cwd- 
crowded,  filthy  lodging  houses,  particularly  in  Adele,  Rousseau,  to  boa*., 
and  St.  Mary  streets. 

6th.— And  finally,  the  extensive  butcheries  and  vacheries. 

These  amply  account  for  any  amount  of  sickness,  when  united 
to  the  remarkable  meteorological  condition  of  the  year,  toSUughter 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  any  inquirer  after  truth,  and  who  hou*»,  &c. 
will  apply  the  best  recognized  principles  of  medicine  to  its 
explanation. 

With  special  reference  to  ihe  wards  themselves,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  First  Ward,  which  lias  the  largest  ratio  ot  insalu-  1>t  Ward_ 
britv,  that  a very  large  portion  of  it  in  Adele,  Rousseau,  and  _ CauseH  and 
St.  Mary  streets,  were  but  a series  of  low,  crowded,  and  filthy  proportion. 

“ pest  houses,”  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class  of  people,  with 
scarcely  any  pavements,  and  many  unfilled  lots  and  stagnant 
reservoirs  of  putrid  water.  The  proportion  here  was  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  per  one  thousand. 

That  the  next  worst  ward,  the  Third , contained  all  the  ceme- 
teries, and  most  of  the  vacheries ; on  the  lower  portion  it  was  “ do-  and 
bounded  by  the  new  Jackson  street  railroad,  (five-eighths  ofrt°‘ 
whose  laborers  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic)  and  the  swamp. 

The  proportion  here,  was  five  hundred  and  eight  per  thousand.  9thdo  _and 

That  the  next  worst  ward,  the  Fifth,  contained  all  the 
butcheries,  and  many  low  empty  lots  or  ponds.  Hie  pi  open - 
tion  here  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  per  thousand. 

That  the  Fourth  Ward,  which  is  the  fourth  also  in  the  i atio  do 
of  cases,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cases  actually  occuiicd 
immediately  around  and  in  the  vicinity  ot  that  horrid  nuisance, 
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Gormley’s  Basin  and  Canal,  and  the  extremely  offensive  soap 
and  candle  factories  about  them,  the  rest  of  the  ward  being 
comparatively  healthy.  The  proportion  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  per  thousand. 

The  Second  Ward  has  numerous  low  lots,  (or  rather  ponds.) 
houses  on  unfilled  lots,  small  crowded  tenements,  and  few  pave- 
ments. The  proportion  here  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
per  thousand.  The  boundaries  of  the  ward  are  shown  on  the 


map. 


Malignity  of 
the  cates  in 
proportion  to 
concentration 
of  the  cause. 


The  character  and  malignity  of  the  cases  in  portions  of  this 
district  eminently  illustrate  the  position,  that  wherever  the 
causes  enumerated  existed  in  excess,  the  virulent  character  of 
the  disease  was  usually  proportioned,  and  that  there  existed 
there  a concentrated  influence,  inimical  to  human  health  and 
life,  that  set  at  defiance,  in  a great  many  instances,  all  skill  in 
medicine,  and  all  the  resources  of  art  and  kindness.  Two  of 
these  have  been  particularly  reported  to  me,  viz : the  vicinage 
of  Gormley’s  Basin,  and  Adele,  St.  Mary,  and  Rousseau  streets, 
near  it,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  both  of  which  places, 
the  epidemic  had  some  of  its  earliest  victims.  Of  the  first,  an 
intelligent  physician,  who  had  a large  and  painful  experience, 
reports  to  us,  that  he  “ Here  witnessed  the  disease  in  its  most 
“ malignant  and  revolting  aspect.  It  was  not  in  individual  cases 
“ only,  that  it  thus  showed  itself,  but  the  type  in  the  district 
“ was  uniform  ; day  after  day  I was  reminded  most  forci- 
“ bly  of  Boccacio’s  graphic  description  of  the  plague  in 
“ Florence ; they  almost  uniformly  bid  defiance  to  ever}'" 
“ variety  of  treatment. , From  the  very  inception  of  the  dis- 
“ ease,  dissolution  was  stamped  upon  their  countenances, 
“ with  a distinctness  appalling  to  behold.  Not  only  this,  but 
“ even  in  the  small  minority  that  recovered,  their  recovery 
“ from  the  fever  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  furun- 
“ culi  from  the  crown  to  heel;  and  in  one  or  two  their  shat- 
“ tered  frames  sunk  under  the  drain  which  followed  their 
“ maturation.  The  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  city  was 
“ disgusting  and  revolting  beyond  all  expression  ; filth  of 
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“ every  character  crowded  the  streets,  glitters,  pavements, 

“ and  even  the  houses  in  many  instances. 

Remarks  and  observations  of  the  same  tenor  have  been  made 
to  me  bv  various  members  of  the  Howard  Association  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cases  in  Adele  street,  and  its  neighborhood,  where 
they  so  nobly  devoted  their  time  for  the  benefit  of  suffering 
humanity. 

The  First  District,  or  next  in  order,  is  estimated  to  have 

1st  District— 

contained  60,695  inhabitants — 11,097  cases  of  yellow  fever .Popu|ation 
were  reported  to  me  by  the  faculty  and  members  of  the  How-  and  cageij 
ard  Association  and  public  institutions,  the  balance,  or  3,166, 
was  estimated  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  from  public  institutions,  and  physicians  not  re- 
porting— producing  an  aggregate  amount  of  14,263,  and  a ratio 
to  the  whole  population  of  234  to  the  1,000. 

The  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  sickness  here  is  no  greater 
than  in  the  district  above  it.  True,  it  has  more  pavements,  but 
a very  large  portion  is  without  them,  and  they  are  of  the  worst 
kind  (or  pebble  pavement) — but  very  partially  protecting  from 
evaporation  or  absorption.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole 
river  front  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Districts  was  doubtless  in- 
fluenced much  by  the  extensive  disturbances  of  the  soil  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  wind  blowing  almost  every  day 
from  that  quarter,  and  also  from  the  foul  ships  in  front  of  them. 

The  First  Ward , bounded  by  Felicity,  Benjamin,  Magazine 
and  the  river — exhibits  the  largest  ratio  of  sickness.  Here  ex-i»tWard- 
isted  the  spots  of  Lynch's  Row , and  a nearly  similar  one  on 
Tchoupitoulas  street,  and  many  other  houses  in  the  neighbor-  Lynch’s  Row 
hood  consisting  of  crowded,  filthy  tenements,  with  unpaved 
yards,  privies  running  over  and  into  the  streets,  the  nests  of  the 
lowest  and  most  intemperate  population,  and  so  of  AVhitney’s 
old  pickery  and  of  similarly  offensive  blocks  in  Pacanier  and  Whitney’s 
other  streets.  These  fever  fountains  have  been  for  years  the  Picker>- 
receptacles  and  manufactories  of  pestilence.  Whenever  an  epi- 
demic has  visited  the  city,  whether  yellow  fever,  cholera, ship  fever, 

<kc.,  here  have  been  its  favorite  haunts.  “ Lynch’s  Row  ” is  enti- 
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tied  to  the  pre-eminence,  for,  I am  credibly  informed,  that  during 
the  epidemic  cholera  in  the  winters  of  1848— ’9,  no  less  than 
108  dead  bodies  was  taken  from  it  in  a very  short  time.  It  is 
conspicuous  for  its  filthy  and  crowded  condition,  with  o\er flow- 
ing privies  and  bad  ventilation,  as  they  all  are.  To  which  add 
an  extensive  river  front  with  the  banks  the  receptacle  of  fi  th, 
the  batture  embracing  ponds,  with  exposure  of  soil  in  relating 
Annunciation  street,  during  the  summer,  and  intercourse  with 
filthy  ships,  and  the  condition  will  fulfil  any  expectation  of  in- 
salubrity, however  exaggerated.  The  number  of  cases  traced  to 
and  allotted  to  it  is  459  per  1,000. 

The  next  worst  Ward  is  the  old  Seventh , formed  by  the  new 
Canal,  Circus  and  Canal  streets,  and  the  swamp.  Here  we 
have  an  extensive  disturbance  of  the  soil  for  laying  pipes  fi  r 
five  or  six  squares  down  Perdido  street,  from  Philippa  .he  Girod 
street  Cemetery , where  was  buried  during  the  year  638  bodies 
— the  filth  from  the  dredged  canal,  and  the  open  canals  and 
drains  and  receptacles  of  filth  from  the  upper  part  of  the  e:t\ 
and  swamp  in  the  rear,  and  the  fever  nests  of  Uoey  s and  Cole  s 
Rows,  near  the  Work-House,  consisting  of  small  crowded  filthy 
rooms,  badly  ventilated,  with  bad  supplies  of  water.  This  w ai  d 
is  but  partially  paved,  with  the  same  kind  of  pavement  as  in 
the  first— the  cross  streets  not  at  all ; in  this  ward  are  located 
two  extensive  Hospitals  and  the  Gas  IP or ks , occupying  se^  eral 
squares,  having  large  open  drains  and  the  swamps  just  in  the 
rear.  The  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  it  was  349  per 
1,000. 

The  Second  Ward  having  for  its  limits,  Magazine,  Felicity 
and  Thalia  streets,  have  scarcely  any  pavements,  the  open  Mel- 
pomene drain  extends  nearly  through  its  centre,  extensive  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil  occurred  for  the  laying  of  pipes  in  Pyrtania, 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  and  Clio  streets,  and  Gonnley’s  Basin  and 
Canal  immediately  adjoins  it.  rlhe  proportion  of  sickness  was 
2 11  per  1,000. 

The  next  in  rank  is  the  Fourth  Ward,  margined  by  Thalia, 
Camp  to  Julia  and  down  Julia  to  and  with  the  canal.  Tins  is 
characterized  by  having  the  open  drains  of  part  of  the  Mel- 
pomene, with  its  refuse,  of  city  filth  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  open  Triton  Walk  conduits  aud  the  stagnant  canal,  with  the 
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exposures  for  laving  down  pipes  in  Prytania  and  Camp  streets, 

Apollo  and  Bacchus  streets,  extensive  exposures  of  earth  for 
several  squares  (5  or  6)  in  Erato  street,  from  Dryades  for  the 
same,  also  at  the  lower  end  of  Calliope  street,  tor  the  same  and 
for  railroad  purposes.  The  ward  is  but  partially  paved  and  very 
badly  drained  in  the  rear,  and  very  low,  and  badly  supplied  with 
water  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  proportion  216  per 
1,000. 

The  Third  Ward , bounded  by  Benjamin  out  to  Camp  and 
down  Camp  to  Julia,  and  thence  to  the  river,  embraces  the  Wnrd. 
crowded  thoroughfares  and  dwellings  about  the  market  and  in 
North  and  South  streets;  the  fever  brooding  place  of  82  Julia , 
better  known  as  Me  Content's  or  Mitchell' s T ard , Leed's  Now , on 
Melicerte  street,  the  old  German  Theatre  on  Magazine  street, 
and  about  the  “ triangle  ” with  their  crowded,  filthy  and  bad 
ventilated  rookeries,  with  a large  exposure  of  batture  in  front, 
and  its  filthy  bank  and  wharves — the  result  here  is  164  per 
1,000. 

The  Sixth  Ward , -nothin  the  limits  of  St.  Charles,  Canal, 

Circus  and  Julia  streets,  is  well  paved  (but  with  pebble  stone 
onk)  and  contains  the  dangerous  nuisance  and  fever  spot  of6tl>  VVard- 
Kirwan's  Now,  in  Philippa  street,  sometimes  known  as  “ Irish 
Now."  and  was  the  theatre  of  a large  mortality  last  year  from  fever  nest*, 
the  crowded,  filthy  and  unventilated  condition  of  its  rooms — 
the  same  objection  holds  to  the  confined  and  crowded  buildings 
around  Povdras  Market,  and  the  filthy  and  immoral  receptacles 
in  Perdido  street,  and  the  “fever  nests”  produced  by  the  large 
livery  stables  vitiating  the  atmosphere  of  an  extensive  neighbor- 
hood, near  the  very  centre  of  the  ward,  and  having  the  refuse 
of  extensive  hotels.  rIhe  proportion  is  121  per  1,000. 

And  lastly,  the  Fifth  Ward,  bounded  by  Julia,  St.  Charles, 

J ..,1,1  , , . 5th  Ward. 

Canal  and  the  river:  this  ward  is  similarly  placed,  and  being 
the  location  of  the  principal  hotels  and  restaurats,  is  exposed 
to  their  refuse,  with  their  susceptible  subjects  of  recent  ini-  c*08"- 
migrants  and  strangers,  its  bad  sanitary  condition  must  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  disturbance  of  the  soil  in  preparing 
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king  up  and  preparing  for  new  pavements  there,  and  for  gas, 
and  water ; the  extensive  batture  and  filthy  river  banks  and 
wharves,  and  the  large  livery  stables  in  its  limits.  These  last 
mentioned  wards  were  riot  visited  by  the  fever  until  a late 
period.  The  proportion  here  is  119  per  1,000. 

The  Second  District. — This  contains  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  49,926,  with  3,145  cases  reported  to  me  by  pri- 
vate practitioners,  and  occurring  there,  known  to  the  How- 
ard Association,  with  an  allotment  of  the  balance  to  make  up 
4,377  cases,  or  87  per  1,000.  The  cause  of  this  immense 
difference  is  obvious  enough,  and  although  the  several  wards 
differ  in  their  proportions  of  these  cases,  the  causes  are  as 
manifest  as  their  great  difference  in  amount. 

Ward  No.  2,  bounded  by  Canal,  Rampart,  St.  Louis  and 
the  Swamp,  having  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
average  of  the  district,  or  173  per  1,000  embraces  in  its  limits 
all  the  cemeteries  of  the  District,  (of  four  squares)  and  in 
which  were  buried  last  year  1,163  bodies,  the  open  and  half 
stagnant  Claiborne  and  Canal  street  drains,  and  the  filthy 
conduits  in  the  rear,  the  receptacle  of  a large  portion  of  the 
foul  and  corrupting  materials  of  the  upper  part  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  vicinity,  and  the  influence  of  the  swamps 
and  open  drains  beyond. 

The  Fifth  Ward,  immediately  North  of  this  to  St.  Philip 
street  embraces  the  open  canals,  Carondelet  and  Claiborne, 
the  recipient  of  the  filth  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  and 
not  beyond  the  influence  of  the  large  exposure  of  earth  made 
for  this  canal  and  its  new  basin,  and  its  enlargement.  The 
proportion  here  is  123  per  1,000. 

The  most  of  the  balance  of  the  cases  in  this  district  oc- 
curred in  the  front  portions  of  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth 
wards,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  markets,  and  in  the  disgusting 
and  horrid  purlieus  of  this  neighborhood,  in  the  first  few 
blocks  of  Main  street,  Philip  and  Ursuline  streets , and  in  Gal- 
latin street.  Language  fails  in  portraying  the  loathsome  ex- 
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hibition  which  these  fever  manufactories  presented ; they  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  some  of  the  plague  spots  in  the  first Fov,!rne9t,  m 
and  fourth  districts.  A large  portion  of  them  consist  of front  of  the 
boarding  or  rather  lodging  houses,  occupied,  many  of  them, 

scribed. 

by  crowds  who  only  sleep  there,  eating  and  working  out, 
with  no  privies,  (these  being  monopolized  by  the  tenants  on 
the  ground  floor,)  the  streets  and  levee  opposite  are  used  for 
this  purpose ; small  rooms  are  sometimes  occupied  by  whole 
families;  some  use  them  for  raising  fowls  and  dogs,  and  as 
receptacles  for  vegetables  for  market,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
unsalables  of  the  market,  from  day  to  day,  with  little  regard 
to  removing  the  half  decayed  relics.  No  doubt  these  condi- 
tions were  greatly  aided  by  disturbing  Chartres  and  Royal 
streets,  for  relaying  pavements,  and  Bourbon  st  reet,  for  laying 
down  large  water  mains.  An  active  and  efficient  practical 
member  of  the  Howard  Association,  who  attended  in  this 
part  of  the  district  in  his  report  to  me  says  that  “ along  every 
street  where  paring  or  digging  for  laying  the  water  pipes  was 
carried  on  the  disease  was  remarkably  more  intense , and  also> 
from  actual  observation,  here  and  in  St.  John  Baptist,  the 
mortalitv  was  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  rooms  or  houses 
being  nearer  the  ground.”  The  filthy  state  of  the  river  bank 
opposite,  (the  river  being  very  low,  as  it  always  is  during  out- 
epidemics,)  and  particularly  that  portion  devoted  to  the  drain- 
age of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  balance  of  that  district  is 
comparatively  healthy,  being  well  paved',  with  a large  propor- 
tion of  acclimated  population,  which  aids  much  in  explaining 
the  comparatively  inefficient  influence  of  the  pestiferous  spots 
pointed  out,  on  the  population. 

Is  it  at  all  astonishing  that  pestilence  here  has  its  favorite^ 

The  reason 

haunts Is  it  not  more  astonishing  that  it  does  not  exist  here,  why  yf|low 
and  in  such  places  every  year — nav,  all  the  year  '(  Nothing  feveri  &c-t 
shows  clearer  to  my  mind  the  conviction  of  the  true  expla- not  ail  the 
nation  of  the  views  put  forth  in  a preceding  section  in  relation  year,  and  why 
to  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  two  conditions  for  thislimite<i  10  ® 
class  of  fevers.  It  surely  is  a munificent  and  merciful  dispeu- or  90 
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sation  of  Providence,  otherwise,  the  local  population  of  such 
tainted  spots  that  I have  pointed  out  would  be  entirely  cut  oiit 
and  why  is  it  that  yellow  fever  epidemics  have  a limited  du- 
ration of  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  whether  it  breaks  out 
early  or  late  1 the  meteorological  change  always  ensues, 
with — drawing  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  pestilence 
depends ! 

The  Third  District  contained  an  estimated  population 
3d  District,  of  2S.202,  in  which  2,409  have  been  reported  tome,  and  823 
have  been  allotted  to  it,  (as  before  explained  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts) making  3,232,  or  114  to  the  thousand.  I nis  is  a lai  go 
Population  number  for  that  district,  and  arises  mostly  from  the  crowded 
andratios.  an(j  condition  of  localities  and  houses  devoted  to  pur- 

poses such  as  1 have  just  described  about  St.  Philip  and  Main 
streets  ; these  are  their  rookeries  in  and  about  Enghien  and 
Moreau  streets,  the  dirty,  rag  depository  on  Ferdinand  street, 
a four  story  block,  the  receptacle  of  every  species  of  outcast 
filth  ; cheap  lodgings  for  immigrants,  and  the  poorer  and  more 
reckless  of  the  laboring  class,  requiring  always  the  closest 
surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  to  pievent 
their  creating  and  evolving  a poisonous  atmosphere  that  will 
infect  the  neighborhood,  and  in  no  situation  is  the  pateina* 
kindness  and  vigilance  of  municipal  govemmeut  more  con- 
spicuously shown,  than  in  correcting  and  repressing  the  haunts 
and  manufactories  of  disease,  crime  and  vice.  It  is  arresting 
it  at  the  fountain  head,  it  is  ascending  to  its  sources.  The 


Coasequences 
on  the  com- 
munity. 


cupidity  of  landlords  who  lease,  and  the  sub-lessor,  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who  does  it  under  him,  the 
sole  object  of  whom  is  to  derive  the  largest  profit  out  ol  the 
smallest  space,  and  the  least  trouble,  doles  out  to  the  poor 
occupant  the  least  possible  space  ; these,  in  many  instances, 
are  immigrants,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  pregnant  fact  that 
crowding  here  is  much  more  dangerous  than  it  is  in  cold  cli- 
mates, where  they  come  from  ; it  is  also  composed  of  a large 
portion  of  our  valuable  laboring  class,  who  are  mostly  reck- 
less, and  also  ignorant  of  or  unable  to  apply  any  measures 
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of  personal  hygiene  ; the  consequence  is  the  inexorable  pen- 
alty, in  loss  of  health  and  life;  the  neighborhood  becomes  in- 
fected, and  the  community  suffers  directly,  and  indirectly,  for 
the  support  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  orphan  asylums, 
the  repression  of  crime  and  vice,  the  extension  of  disease, 
and  also  in  the  loss  of  labor,  that  is  onp  of  the  main  ingredi- 
ents in  its  wealth,  and  in  loss  of  character 

Most  of  the  cases  in  this  district  were  from  •public  practice — 

...  Cause  of  in- 

(that  is  from  eleemosynary  associations.)  showing  at  once  thechar- 

_ / . ° salubrity. 

acter  of  the  subjects  and  the  sources  of  the  disease.  The  balance 
of  the  district  exhibits  a very  low  milesimal  insalubrity.  The  dis- 
turbances of  the  soil,  in  digging  for  laying  down  pipes,  and  the 
cleansing  out  drains,  $nd  exposing  their  detritus  to  the  summer’s 
sun,  and  the  filthy  bank  of  the  river  in  the  neighborhood,  being  the 
common  deposit  of  filth,  here  existing  the  greatest  insalubrity, 

(this  nuisance  has  been  a common  cause  of  complaint  for  years,) 
together  with  the  polluting  air  of  a cemetery,  in  which  was  buried 
during  the  year  2,446  bodies, aided  much  in  adding  to  the  num- 
ber and  force  of  the  epidemic  here.  The  map  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  these,  and  reference  to  Table  R will  exhibit  the  state  of 
each  of  the  wards,  here  and  throughout  the  city. 

In  the  allotment  and  distribution  made  of  the  cases  to  the  sev- 
eral wards  and  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a vast  differ- 
ence in  numerical  ratios.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  relative  number  of  the  ac-  The  number 
climated  in  each  of  the  districts,  being  greater  in  the  respective  0f  acclimated 
districts  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases,  but,  most  population 
manifestly,  in  insufficient  amount  at  all  to  diminish  the  force  and  diminishes  the 
nature  of  the  conclusion  come  to,  that  the  cases  occurred  in  pre-ratio3- 
cise  proportion  to  filthiness  and  crowding,  and  the  other  condi- 
tions named  of  the  several  localities  specified,  and  some  of  these 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Districts,  would  nearly  vie  with  some 
of  the  worst  in  the  districts  above,  and  had  the  proportion  of  un- 
acclimated subjects  been  greater,  the  number  of  cases  would  more 
nearly  have  equalled  some  of  the  worst  fever  nests  and  plague 
spots  up  town. 
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Tlie  condition  of  the  population  on  the  opposite  sale  of  in 
river,  is  not  embraced;  directiy,  in  our  investigation*,  fend  bene# 
Aigien.  jt  }UIS  n,,t  , i«..  : that  attention  we  have  devoted  to  tl 

our  information  is  less  definite  and  special*  Tne  white  popula- 
Popniation,  tion  is  ost  im:a  <*d  to  have  been  about  3000,  and  there  was  f 
mio  and  bably  fully  half  that  number  of  cases  of  ferer,  lms  was,  BO 
caase.  doubt,  mainly  caused  by  tlie  large  disturbance  and  exposure  ot 
the  soil  for  the  railroad  and  levee. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  disease  commenced  at  its  various 
headquarters — pest  bouses  and  infected  localities,  and  the  iiiibx 
Origin  of  the  shipping  mostly  from  Northern  and  European  ports,  about  :be 
fever.  same  time ; that  it  continued  in  most  of  them  throughout  the 
season,  that  in  a very  few  (probably  but  one)  it  attacked  the  most 
susceptible  subjects  only,  and  then  abated  for  the  ponce  : that  it 
always  seizes  the  most  susceptible  first;  that  this  is  usually  in 
. . the  filthiest,  worst  drained  and  paved,  and  i 

How  the  fever 

tpread»  from  nlost  crowded  portions  of  the  city ; that  here  it  seems  to  gather 
locality  to  io-  force  and  strength,  and  extend  to  neighboring  p u-.  tm.  h.> 
caiity.  was  specially  verified  with  us,  and  that  to  show  the:  naiin*.-  of 
pavements  alone,  it  was  at  least  a month  and  even  more  after 
the  epidemic  broke  out,  before  it  reached  the  paved  portions  of 
the  city,  and  those  grades  and  classes  ot  society  that  paid  more 
respect  to  their  hygiene — personal  and  domestic — that  so  infiuen 
tial  are  these  in  their  protective  capacities,  that  some  susceptible 
families  and  subjects,  living  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  infected 
districts,  escaped,  almost  entirely,  by  proper  attention  to  them  ; 
that,  finally,  the  whole  city  atmosphere  seemed  more  or  less 
tainted  with  the  influence  and  extension  of  the  poison,  as  the  ma- 
teries  morbi  became  more  matured  and  the  resisting  power  over- 
come, as  if  the  multiplication  of  decay,  disease  and  death  con- 
■ sumed  the  ozone  or  purifying  element  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
Northern  thus  seemed  to  form  an  electric  chain — the  links  successively 
dtiw  and  feeling  the  influence  until  the  whole  becomes  affected  and  sur- 
caue.  charged.  Northern  cities  are  differently  situated  from  ours  in 
their  variations  of  elevation,  and  of  course,  in  their  atmospheri- 
cal relations,  au  epidemic  yellow  fellow  has  consequently  never 
prevailed  throughout  their  entire  extent.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
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conditions  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  point  out,  find  illus- 
trations and  applicability  every  where. 

There  is  no  arguing  against  facts, — the  most  unprejudiced — 
the  most  unequivocal  testimony  is  furnished  by  intelligent  men 
who  have  no  theory  to  support,  in  the  fullest  corroboration  of  0 reslMmB 

. . . , . . , . . plain  fact*. 

the  practical  views  set  forth  m this  report.  And  it  requires 
nothing  but  a visit  aud  familiarity  with  these  haunts  of  disease 
and  festering  sores  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  filth 
(crowding  is  the  same  thing — for  it  speedily  generates  it)  high  tem- 
perature and  humidity  produces  yellow  fever, — and  yellow  fever 
of  the  worst  form,* — that  its  type  usually  depends  upon  the  con- 
centration of  the  productive  causes,  with  individual  exceptions, 
with  strong  resisting  power — the  ex ceptio  yrrohat  regulam , — 
that  from  th ese  foci,  it  emanates  as  by  radiation  and  expansion 
— dependant  somewhat  upon  the  direction  ot  the  wind,  and 
thus  contaminates  the  entire  community  (where  the  conditions 

. I.,  Why  al1  in* 

can  be  assimilated.)  These  tacts  are  conclusively  shown  by  the 

terested. 

manner  in  which  the  disease  originating  in  these  centres — spread 
during  the  last  summer.  And  it  is  well  known  that  where  yellow 
fever  is  not  the  result  (as  this  is  confined  to  a certain  class  of 
subjects)  nearly  all  other  diseases  are  aggravated  by  it,  by  lessen- 
ning  the  tone  and  vigor  and  resisting  power  ot  the  individual. 

All  then  are  interested  even  to  the  extent  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  their  families,  in  the  earliest  adoption  and  strictest  ap- 
plication of  sanitary  measures — aud  to  be  coerced  with  the 
whole  force  and  funds  of  the  body  politic. 

With  all  our  labor,  and  it  has  not  been  small — we  have 
proved  little  more  than  has  been  proved  a thousand  times  be- 
fore,— that  one  of  the  most  efficient,  agents  in  the  production  of 
vellow  fever  is  filth  of  all  kinds.  May  it  be  estimated  as  a cor- Tl,e  occur~ 

' ,,  , , , , . rcnees  around 

roboration  of  antecedent  aud  well  established  tacts  and  convic- 

us  more  apt  to 

tions; — may  it  make  a practical  impression  at  home,  since  they  be impreS8ive. 
have  occurred  in  our  midst,  and  been  but  the  application  of  the 
pregnant  facts  occurring  in  localities,  that  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  them.  If  there  are  other  opinions, — as 
would  seem,  by  our  having  done  so  little  heretofore  to  prevent 
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these  terrible  results — they  have  been  gravely  rebuked  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  year,  and  must  now  yield  to  the  demonstra- 
tion before  us,  “ opinionem  comment  a delet  dies — natura  judi- 
cia  confirmat." 

No  man  can  say — or  ought  to  say — that  he  can  dodge — or  is 
uninterested  in  this  question.  If  he  is  no  longer  subject  to 
yellow  fever,  yet  vitiated  air  affects  the  sanitary  condition  of  all. 
Is  there  one  so  insulated  that  has  the  effrontery  to  say,  he  is  not 
interested  in  what  so  deeply  affects  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  society,  pecuniary,  commercial,  social,  moral,  religious  \ 
if  so,  society  should  arise  in  its  might  and  banish  the  wretch, 
from  among  us, — he  is  no  longer  fit  to  participate  in  the  num- 
berless blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
merciful  Providence. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  population  of  this  city,  has  had 
their  nativities  out  of  the  State.  The  United  States  census  of 
Proportion  of  1850  informs  us,  that  hut  one-third  of  the  population  only 
natives  and  claims  a Louisiana  nativity  or  38,337, — that  18,136  derive 
those  born  theirs  from  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  that  55,541, 
elsewhere  in  or  neav]y  lia]f  COme  from  foreign  countries,  leaving  out  the 
New  Orleans.  cojorec|  p0pUlati0n  altogether.  The  proportions  in  which  they 
have  been  affected  by  the  epidemic,  is  stated  iu  table  H.  On 
the  “cost  of  acclimation” — Section  HI.  It  is  evident  that  this 
large  immigrant  population,  forming  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  white  population  of  the  city — and  constantly  augmenting  in 
a still  greater  ratio,  claims  the  greatest  value — in  measurably 
making  this  city  what  it  is  (and  what  would  it  have  been  with- 
out them  ?)  and  every  consideration  in  a hygienic  point  of  view, 
for  they  form  the  element  of  its  future  growth  and  destiny. 


SECTION  X. 

REMEDIATE  OR  PREVENTIVE  MEANS. 

How  far  man  can  control  temperature,  moisture — Influence  of 
wooden  houses — Best  pavement — How  to  influence  winds — 
Whence  their  bad  qualities.  How  and  when  streets  to  be 
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cleaned — Custom  elsewhere — Empty  lots  as  a source  of  dis- 
ease— Other  causes,  Gormley’s  Basin.  Streams  of  running 
water  in  the  streets.  Difficulty  as  to  privies — The  great  one 
— How  remedied — Value  of  drainage — No  farther  burial  in 
cities — Best  water,  what — City  water  and  city  air  the  same — 

Plenty  of  water  required  for  health.  Surveillance  in  erection 
of  houses — Certain  buildings  forbidden  in  cities  for  a twofold 
reason — Influence  of  social  habits  on  yellow  fever. 

In  the  practical  application  of  these  important  measures,  the 
only  value  of  the  preceding  investigations — we  propose  treating 
them  in  the  same  order  we  have  heretofore  embraced. 

heat  and  RADIATION  (i.  e.  direct  and  indirect.) 

To  say  that  man  has  no  influence  on  meteorological  condi- 
tions, is  to  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the  lower  animals.  Man  Man’s  influ- 
is,  probably,  the  only  animal  that  understands  how  to  arrange  ence  on  tem- 
temperature  to  suit  him  and  apply  it  to  his  diversified  wants,  Perature- 
and  has  been  defined  by  some  naturalists  “ a cooking  animal.” 
Temperature  when  too  great  is  controled  by  domestic  covering 
of  various  kinds,  by  large  rooms  with  lofty  ceilings  and  by 
occlusion.  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  is  said  to  be  10°  cooler  than 
the  surrounding  buildings  (from  its  vast  extent),  and  so  of  all 
large  rooms.  By  excluding  reflected  temperature  and  keeping 
the  rooms  dark,  we  can  here  procure  a temperature,  seldom 
exceeding  82°  4'.  So  great  a difference  does  this  make  when 
effectually  done,  when  aided  by  thick  walls  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  that  we  can  in  this  way  approach  the  average 
temperature  of  the  latitude.  The  depression  accomplished  in 
this  way,  at  the  North,  between  in  door  and  out  door  temperature, 
is  so  great  that  some  physicians  there,  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  it  may  be  even  hazardous  to  health  ! Large  rooms 
with  the  power  of  perfect  occlusion  here,  would  answer  many 
valuable  purposes.  They  would  not  only  be  cooler,  but  supply 
a body  of  fresh  air,  and  if  opened  at  proper  times  only,  be 
drier.  No  one,  lightly  informed,  dreams  of  a high  temperature 
being  the  sole  cause  of  yellow  fever  ; otherwise  it  would  prevail 
over  half  the  habitable  globe.  That  a prevalence  for  some 
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months  of  a range  from  80°  to  88°,  is  essential  to  its  produc- 
tion has  been  shown  in  another  place,  and  is  undeniable.  W itb 
an  average  temperature  throughout  the  day  ot  about  73 J during 
the  five  warm  months , every  mode  by  which  we  could  protect 
ourselves  from  direct  and  reflected  temperature  should  be  adop- 
ted, planting  trees  in  the  public  squares  and  broadest  streets, 
furnishing  shade  and  pure  air  during  the  day,  and  absorbing 
the  noxious  gases  during  the  night,  encouraging  the  erection  of 
verandas  to  our  houses,  erecting  an  extensive  shed  on  the  river 
bank,  where  is  the  greatest  exposure  of  the  unacoii mated  popu- 
lation, and  serving  for  recreation  when  the  business  hours  and 
business  season  is  over,  during  the  sickly  period  of  summer, 
streams  of  water  constantly  passing  through  our  streets  during 
the  day  (not  night,)  would  greatly  promote  this  important  and 
healthful  purpose,  the  more  so  as  the  temperature  of  river  water 
is  much  below  that  of  the  air. 

The  important  practical  question  then  is  answered,  that  by 
On  a larger  these  means  we  have  much  control  over  temperature.  This  is 
scale.  done  on  a large  scale,  by  extending  our  improving  nand.  into  the 
neighborhood,  removing  the  forest  growth,  and  draining  the 
swamps  and  cultivating  the  soil.  A\  e not  only  lessen  the  amount 
of  moisture  thereby,  which  does  so  much  injury,  but  exchang- 
ing the  moist  to  a dry  condition,  we  increase  the  perflation 
thereby,  and  hence  by  increasing  evaporation  (the  drying 
power)  and  lowering  the  dew  point,  we  really  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  our  feelings,  at  least  5°  during  the  warm  months 
Actual  proof  now,  and  it  would  be  greatly  increased  with  the  improvement 
here.  suggested.  This  has  actually  been  already  accomplished  here 
in  relation  to  temperature  to  a certain  extent,  bv  our  more  ex- 
tended clearings  creating  increased  ventilation,  beyond  that 
enjoyed  in  1807-10,  for  by  comparing  Lafon's  tables  at  that 
period  and  ours  now,  there  is  an  average  depression  of  about 
3°,  while  the  extremes  are  less.*  The  influence  of  temperature 
is  so  great  on  health  that  it  has  been  ascertained  in  London 


* See  chart  to  Report  to  State  Medical  Society. 
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Just  how  it 
ought  to  be. 


from  actual  observation,  that  a depression  of  10°  in  winter  is 
fatal  to  300  additional  of  its^oor  weekly! 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  the  nearer  we  can  make  ;t  city  approach 
the  country  of  its  vicinage,  as.  to  heat,  moisture,  dryness,  and 
cleanliness,  and  all  those  conditions  which  conduce  to  purity  of 
air,  and  ot  course,  salubrity,  we  shall,  in  the  same  proportion, 
improve  it.  There  are  few  rural  districts  in  the  United  States 
much  more  healthy  than  those  in  our  neighborhood.  The 
average  mortality  during  a very  sickly  year,  when  the  United 
States  census  was  taken,  made  it  amount  to  about  two  percent, 
which  is  a convincing  fact  that  the  climate  is  not  sickly  per  se , 
but  has  become  so  from  superadded  conditions.  Let  this  en- 
courage us  to  renewed  exertions  and  bring  it  back  to  what  it 
has  been  and  ought  to  he. 

Moisture , probably  the  most  important  meteorological  condi- 
tion that  influences  the  health  of  man,  is  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  I mean  that  condition  which  is  beyond  and  measu- 

, , . . . " Moiitore. 

rubly  independent  ot  rain.  This  is  measured  alone  by  the 
hygrometer,  its  destructive  influence  when  conjoined  with  a high 
temperature  is  well  known  and  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  Rains,  in  ordinary  seasons  serve  to  deplete  tem- 
porarily, the  atmosphere  (as  shown  by  the  hygrometer,)  not  so 
last  summer.  There  was  almost  constantly  a high  dew  point, 
indicating  a repleted  condition,  productive  of  a want  of  elasti- 
city in  the  air,  a constant  sense  of  great  fatigue,  easily  induced, 
an  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy  and  a constant  demand  upon 
the  system  for  a fresh  supply  of  power  to  sustain  the  flagging 
energies  of  life ; the  perspiration  became  offensive  “ funky  ” that 
no  washing  could  long  remove,  and  may  have  aided  in  giving 
i rise  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  of  the  faculty,  that 
they  “could  detect  a yellow  fever  subject  by  the  smell  alone.” 

Most  fortunately  for  us,  this  most  destructive  agent  can  be 
[i greatly  controlled  by  a removal  of  the  multiplied  causes  of  its 

. . i • • . *111  How  removed 

^existence  in  tins  city  and  neighborhood,  which  has  been  pointed  , „ , 

1 and  remedied. 

.'out,  as  our  unfilled  lots  and  squares,  (in  wet  seasons  made  ponds 
<of)  unpaved  and  half  paved  streets,  (as  pebble  pavements  may 


\ 
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be  denominated),  and  back  yards,  our  partially  drained  vicin- 
age, open  conduits  and  n.  i^rhboriii_r  BWOtO^S.  H«MS 
stant  fogs  to  wlfich  we  are  subject,  the  dampness  ot  our  stu.  es 
and  houses,  immeasurably  increased  by  the  erection  of  buildings 
directly  on  the  damp  soil,  (the  floors  thus  lasting  only  three  or 
four  years),  instead  of  being  at  least  a foot  above  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation.  The  first  stories  of  ail  buildings  are  more 
damp,  and  consequently  more  unhealthy,  than  those  abo\e 
them— moisture  not  being  an  'elementary  constituent  of  the  at- 
mosphere, but  only  held  in  suspension  by  it.  The  Italians  know 
this  so  well,  by  long  experience,  that  they  only  occupy  the 
upper  apartments  for  sleeping.  We  are  thus,  measurably, 
above  its  reach,  and  the  higher  the  better,  especially  during  the 
italic.,,-  existence  of  mortal  epidemics,  and  particularly  during  those 
tom**  hours  when  we  are  most  susceptible  of  disease  (at  night.  ) 
That  poisonous  exhalations  that  affect  our  health  are  limited  to 
the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  from  whence  they  arise, 
there  is  little  doubt.  Whether  it  arises  from  its  combination 
with  moisture,  it  has  not  been  certainly  ascertained,  although 
most  probable.  As  a practical  proof  of  these  views,  it  is  well 
known  that  when  in  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  other  cities  of 
the  East,  Europeans  retire  to  a domestic  quarantine,  during  the 
In  the  Eut  existence  of  the  plague,  they  escape  the  disease  by  confining 
daring  the  themselves  to  the  upper  floors  of*  their  houses.  In  like  man- 
piagne.  ner  in  the  lower  districts  of  Maryland,  \ lrgiuia,  the  Canadas, 
and  Georgia.  Those  persons  who  sleep  in  the  upper  stories 
are,  during  the  autumnal  season,  most  exempt  from  bilious 

fever. 

Wooden  houses  here,  besides  decaying  sooner,  are  more  liable 
to  partake  of  all  the  Hygromctric  (as  well  as  thermal)  proper- 
whywood.n  ties  of  the  atmosphere,  than  brick,  and  hence  should  be  dis 
bad  couraged  as  more  prejudicial  to  health  in  this  climate.  Doctor 
llush  has  said,  that  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  ol  179>>, 
the  greatest  mortality  took  place  in  wooden  houses.  This  cer- 
tainly accords  with  experience  here  and  m Savannah.  In  Nor- 
thern cities  much  improvement  in  salubrity  lias  been  ascribed  fo 
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the  abandonment  of  wooden  materials  in  tbc  construction  of 
houses,  and  in  London,  an  exemption  from  the  plague  since  the 
"Teat  fire  of  1656.  The  liability  of  liquid  filth  to  sink  into 
and  adhere  to  wood,  will  aid  much  in  accounting  for  its  insa- 
lubrity,  besides  the  meteorological  explanation  of  its  gieat  elsewhere. 
liability  to  decadence.  It  was  a noted  commendation  of  an 
Emperor  of  old,  that  he  found  Koine  built  of  brick,  and 
left  it  of  marble.”  I trust  it  will  be  the  distinction  of  this 
generation  to  substitute  brick  or  stone  for  wood  in  all  cases  in 
this  city. 

A large  portion  of  all  this  can  be  remedied  by  a perfect  ’pave- 
ment, which,  for  this  climate,  should  consist  ot  materials  that 
would  neither  admit  of  absorp'ion  nor  evaporation , by  a Ttlorouih 
thorough— not  partial — (for  then  it  is  much  worse)  draining  of  draimi6# 
the  entire  neighborhood,  and  then  a renewal  of  the  forest  growth. 

Here  ventilation  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  temperatuie  in  the 
desiccative  process.  By  having  the  drains  covered,  by  filling 
up  all  low  lots— if  these  are  done  effectively,  and  the  system  of  ^ ^ 

draining  duly  adjusted— it  must  he  drier  in  the  city  than  in  the  ^ 
country.  But  if  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  of  shingle,  and  no 
pavements,  and  imperfect  drainage,  the  water  that  falls  settles 
or  sinks  mostly  in  the  soil,  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  houses, 
rendering  the  floors  damp  and  filling  the  air  with  vapor,  or 
remain  in  the  soil  until  an  elevated  temperature  brings  it  forth 
in  all  its  fatal  combinations. 

The  best  protection  that  exists  against  most  of  this,  exists  in 
a pavement  that  will  neither  absorb  or  retain  water  or  anything 
else  ; that  is,  one  that  neither  permits  absorption  or  sinking  ^ 
into  the  soil,  nor  exhalation  from  it ; that,  while  it  is  pei  fectly  pavement, 
convenient  for  "Ml  the  purposes  of  communication,  either  of 
pleasure  or  business,  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  rapidly  carries  off 
the  water  that  falls  upon  it,  which,  to  us  here,  is  of  almost 
equal  importance.  This  is  nearest  fulfilled  by  one  of  iron,  by 
cement  of  different  compositions ; next,  with  cubic  blocks  of 
stone,  united  by  cement ; then,  of  thick  plank,  and  lastly,  by 
round  or  pebble  stone.  To  these  last,  the  objection  is  very 
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decisive,  us  it  fulfills  but  in  u very  partial  degree  the  primary 
objects  mentioned.  It  permits  both  absorption  and  exhalation, 
and  especially  retains,  in  its  numerous  interstices,  all  the  filth 
that  falls  on  it.  There  is  another  objection  to  it,  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  it  clean.  It  requires  ten  times  more  labor 
than  those  do  which  are  smooth,  and  the  practice  is  freely 
indulged  of  allowing  the  dirt  so  scraped  up  to  « .main  for  hours 
or  days  in  the  streets,  to  be  washed  into  the  gutters  by  a tran- 
sient rain,  or  trampled  in  by  travel,  before  removal — thus  doub- 
ling the  labor  and  increasing  the  danger — while  all  that  the 
others  require  could  he  exacted  (without  much  burthen)  from 
the  front  proprietors  daily. 

If,  then,  the  pavements  ( in  streets  and  backyards,)  are 
The  city  may  all  perfect,  the  city  would  be  actually  drier  than  the  country, 
bo  made  drier  a most  Important  accomplishment  for  every  purpose.  With 
than  the  abundance  of  water,  filth  is  easily  removed  before  decompo- 
country.  sit  mi , and  we  thus,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  two  important 

objects,  the  prevention  of  moisture  and  the  removal  of  filth. 

The  value  of  pavements  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  is 
known  in  all  cities,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has 
Proofs  of  thebeeii  eminently  illustrated  in  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Louis- 
vaiueofpavc- ville,  indeed,  in  every  city  on  the  continent,  and  beyond  it. 
ments.  They  are  more  eminently  applicable  in  a hot  climate,  with 
a constant  reservoir  of  moisture  beneath,  than  elsewhere. — 
It  is  recorded  of  Vera  Cruz,  that  so  great  was  their  influence 
that  after  that  city  was  paved,  there  were  eight  continuous 
years  of  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a constant  accession  of- foreign  population  from  abroad 
and  the  interior ! 

The  drainage  by  machines,  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  should 
be  so  effectual  that  no  water  should  exist  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  that,  no  doubt,  can  easily  be  done. 
They  have  already  materially  lowered  the  before  invariable 
level  of  the  water  beneath  our  city  and  suburbs,  and  the 
land  has  apparently  risen  near  a foot  in  consequence. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  we  can  both  moderate  the 
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amount  of  rain  liable  to  fall,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  as 
shown  by  the  hygrometer.  An  extensive,  dense  forest 
growth  not  only  invites  moisture,  (that  is  rains,)  hut  retains 
it.  Its  removal,  in  clearing  the  country,  is  known  by  expe- 
rience, to  dry  up  springs,  and  actually  lessens  precipitation. lnfluencoon 
1 found  by  measurement,  (with  my  rain  gauge,)  about  one- mn0"nt ° 

precipitation. 

third  legs  raiu  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Havana, 
than  Baron  Humboldt  did  more  than  half  a century  before, 
most  of  the  original  growth  being  removed  by  a reckless 
clearing.  The  Spaniard  cuts  down,  he  never  plants,  as  seen 
wherever  he  ha^  established  his  foot.  Spain  is  probably  the 
most  denuded  country  in  Europe.  Both  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Cuba  have  been  impaired  by  this  wretched  system,  the 
seasons  altered  and  the  country  impoverished.  The  same 
has  been  effected  in  that  beautiful  country,  Mexico;  the 
foot  of  Attila  has  been  planted  there,  and  comparative  ster- 
ility has  followed,  and  were  it  not  for  what  Baron  Humboldt 
calls  “the  force  of  the  climate,”  in  many  parts  of  it, 
sufficient  nutriment  could  scarcely  be  raised  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants  ; and,  as  it  is,  occasional  famines  desolate 
the  population.  Such,  also,  occasionally  occurs  in  our  own 
states,  from  our  rather  reckless  clearings ; the  raiu  gauge 
has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  use  to  measure  the  exact 
differences. 

Clearing  the  low  country  then,  and  thoroughly  draining  it, 
dries  it,  and  as  it  has  been  shown,  greatly  tends  to  improve 
its  sanitary  condition,  is  urgently  demanded  here. 

As  stagnation  of  air  is  always  accompanied  with  most 
moisture,  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Winds  disperse  it, 
and  powerfully  add  to  the  desiccative  process ; and  this  is 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  blow,  and  the  1"llu0‘" e of 
quarter  whence  they  come.  By  reference  to  the  table  of  the 
“hygrometry  of  the  winds,”  in  the  annexed  tables  P and  Q, 
the  amount  that  each  brings  to  New  Orleans,  on  an  average 
of  a scries  of  years,  is  shown.  That  from  the  Norf  Invest 
h»vmg  the  least,  and  that  of  the  Southeast  most.  By  clear- 
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ing  the  country,  not  only  is  the  force  of  these  winds  increas- 
ed, but  probably  their  frequency.  “ Force ” of  the  winds 

is  explained  on  the  caption  of  the  tables,  and  from  actual 
experience,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  ; 
removed  from  the  system,  (or  surface  exposed,)  is  found  to  be 
nearly  three  times  as  much  in  a “ moderate  breeze,”  and 
upwards  of  four  times  as  much  in  “ a fresh  wind,’’  as  in  a 
calm  or  stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  winds  have  been  attributed  various  orxv.lt  qualities,  1 
with  special  powers ; these  we  pass  over,  as  below  our  notice, 
the  accuracy  of  modern  science  demands  something  more  j 
definite.  There  are  certain  qualities  which  we  know  they  i 

Their  proper-  A 

ties.  possess,  and  they  are  expressed  in  the  above  tables,  lhe  j 
much  dreaded  Cbamsin,  Simoon,  Puna  and  Harmattan  are  j 
known  now  to  derive  their  deadly  properties  mainly  from  their  ; 
possessing  the  desiccative  property  in  excess  ; whatever  else  , 
they  may  contain  is  more  a matter  of  inference.  ‘When, 
for  instance,  winds  blow  over  certain  marshes,  or  other 
places,  it  is  deemed  that  they  derive  certain  properties,  from 
the  effects  that  follow ; and  this  is  found  in  certain  countries  j 
as  an  invariable  sequence,  as  that  yellow  fever  never  occurs  j 
unless  where  there  is  a great  accumulation  of  filth,  hence  j 
it  is  inferred,  that  there  is  some  essential  connection  between  .j 
filth  in  the  one  case,  and  certain  qualities  in  the  marsh  in  l 
the  other.  Our  epidemics  are  always  accompanied  with  the  1 
predominance  of  the  East  and  Northeast  winds;  these  blow  t 
over  marshes,  (our  Pontines,)  mostly  covered  with  a iorest  :1 
growth,  which,  although  not  impossible  to  drain  and  clear,  are  1 
far  beyond  our  present  resources.  These  East  and  Northeast  1 
winds,  are  those  also  which  predominate  in  Savannah  during  | 
their  epidemics.  “Eor  twelve  miles  they  pass  over  the  I 
margin  of  the  river,  absorbing  the  moisture  and  the  poisonous  1 
gases  on  its  margins.”  They  have,  been  remarked  from  an  j 
early  period,  and  are  called  there  the  “ Samiel  of  Savannah.  ’ ^ 
But  there  are  winds  that  bear  deleterious  properties,  and  that  1 
usually  predominate  in  our  .autumnal  seasons  which  are  in  our  s 
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power,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  correct,  viz: — the  North  wind. 

This  wind  blows  over  the  six  or  eight  miles  of  swampy  ground, 
between  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  city,  conveying  to  us  what- 
ever is  injurious  from  it,  and  is  almost  entirely  under  our  control, 

' . , Oar  influence 

that  is,  so  far  as  these  deleterious  properties  arc  concerned. 

* , on  the  North 

With  these  corrected  by  perfect  desiccation,  clearing  and  plant- 
ing,  (shrubbery,  grass,  Arc.,)  we  shall  then  enjoy  the  protective 
qualities  of  the  Luke  breeze , so  much  needed  from  that  quarter, 
and  which  gives  to  New  Orleans  what  no  Southern  city  has, 
viz : — protection  from  the  too  great  desiccative  properties 
of  this  wind  at  a period  of  the  year,  (the  autumn,)  when  a cer- 
tain amount  is  required  for  health. 

Tile  removal  of  filth , as  the  cause  of  impure  air  in  cities,  and 
all  its  baneful  consequences,  is,  at  once,  the  great  difficulty,  and  Small  revenue 
the  first  duty  of  the  municipal  authorities  ol  all  cities,  inasmuch  devoted  to 
as  the  lives  of  the  citizens  is  of  more  value  than  anything  else,  preserving 
And  yet,  how  incompatible  with  this  very  natural  feeling  are  health, 
the  main  expenditures  ot  city  councils  and  what  a small  traction 
of  the  revenues  of  cities  is  devoted  to  the  Health  Department  ! 

When  the  true  interest  ot  homes  politic  and  social  aie  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  it  will  be  altered.* 

As  the  first  great  cause  of  our  epidemics  (the  disturbance  ot  the 
original  soil)  is  certainly  the  most  deleterious,  a city  ordi-  To  forbid  the 
nance  should  be  passed  forbidding  it,  to  any  extent , during  the turn,ne np 
season  of  elevated  temperature,  that  is,  from  May  to  October,  forfresh  eartl' 

. . , . hot  weather. 

any  purposes  whatever  ■,  and  soot  analogous  conditions,  clearing 
out  and  exposing  the  filth  ot  canals  and  impurities  ot  all  kinds, 
of  halt-dried  swamps,  &c.,  of  the  great  exposure  of  filth  by 
deposits  on  the  river  bank,  and  the  duration  ot  the  exposure  of 
street  filth,  after  it  is  collected  or  spread  upon  the  streets. 


law  Vwh"i^  m JiV V, t 'rh° ^ A rfir « r< * w . re  nice 

££££.  dm'ZV S^nt’ I from  foreign  sources,  hundred,  « 


over  it  as  of  the  hundred  lesson,  hetore ; this  year  » estimate  to 


•u,  „ for  the  same  was  also 

Sr^i^Sl^a^he  devot.dm  A, 

showing  their  relative  estimation,  out  ol  a revenue  ol  5.1,1,00,000  A lair  sp. 
of  our  reckless  injurious  fuHW  ' 
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Back  yards 
fountains  of 
filth. 


Filth  removed 
before  decom- 
position. 


And  before 
sunrise. 


Cup  om  else- 
+ 

where* 


We  next  proceed  to  that  source — the  fountain  hea  l of  the 
contamination  of  city  air — we  mean  the  book  yon  -all 

the  offals  and  filth  of  families  is  concentrated,  including  privies. 
As  this  requires  a different  action  in  the  present  or  contemplated 
condition,  we  shall  separately  consider  it,  anel  proceed,  fi:.-.t,  to 
recommend  a mode  to  get  rid  of  the  former. 

Every  yard  should  be  paved  in  cement  and  graded  to  the  street 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  rain  and  refuse  water,  and  prevent  it 
and  filth  of  all  kinds,  being  absorbed  into  the  soil,  and  constitute 
a sore  to  fester  wherever  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  invite  it,  which  is  the  case  here,  nearly  the  whole  year.  In 
each  yard  should  be  a well  constructed  sink  below  the  hydrant 
and  falling  into  covered  drains  which  should  lead  to  the  street 
sewer.  The  entire  offal  of  each  family  should  Le  thm  carefully 
run  olf  daily  before  decomposition  ensues,  and  this  g:e at  source 
of  domestic  indisposition  prevented  by  thorough  domestic  clean- 
liness, and  this  is  only  to  be  effectively  done  by  abundance  of 
water,  the  solid  parts  to  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  dirt-cart, 
notice  of  its  arrival  being  given  by  a small  bell — the  call  should 
be  a close  one. 

It  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  all  street  and  yard  filth 
should  in  this  climate , he  removed  before  sunrise , (at  least  in  the 
liot  season  ) before  the  influence  of  the  morning  sun  has  had 
power  to  exhale  the  poison  of  the  compost  to  tktj.atmostphere,  and 
before  drays  and  carriages  or  rains  have  spread  it  again  on  the 
streets,  and  the  dirt-cart  should  immediately  follow  the  scraper, 
and  by  sunrise  every  thing 'be  found  clean.  This  night  work  is 
done  in  New  York,  and  although  not  sufficiently  done,  yet  it  can 
be,  and  ought  to  le , and  particularly  here.  In  the  city  of  Mexico 
an  excellent  custom  prevails  of  enforcing  upon  tenants  the  duty  of 
sweeping  their  half  of  each  street  to  the  centre  by  sunrise  every 
morning,  and  thence  it  is  removed  by  the  public  carts.  This  could 
be  most  reasonably  and  should  be,  exacted  here  on  all  streets 
where  the  corporation  has  incurred  the  additional  cost  and  the 
occupant  enjoys  the  additional  privilege,  of  having  square 
blocks  placed  before  bis  property.  Tt  should  be  required  for  seven 
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months  daily,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  weekly  might  suf- 
fice. The  dirt  should  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  city.  This, 
with  the  water  running  in  the  streets  (as  advised  by  our  col- 
league Professor  Riddell)  would  effectually  answer  the  important 
purpose  of  keeping  the  portions  mentioned  clean  and  pure. 

No  tilth  must  be  left  on  the  banks  of  the  river , and  a special ,,ankot  nver 
police  be  detailed  when  the  river  is  in  a falling  condition,  which  keplclean' 
is  precisely  that  period  of  the  year  when  it  is  most  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  (viz : July,  August,  and  September).  See 
tables  0,  1),  and  E. 

All  lots  lower  than  the  crown  of  the  street  should  be  filled  Low  lot*  fiU‘ 
up  immediately.  edup‘ 

Livery  stables  and  vacheries , containing  over  four  head  of 
cattle,  should  be  removed  beyond  any  square  containing  fifty  vacheries  and 
population  or  ten  dwellings;  the  same  of  all  slaughter-houses,  mann(actoli„ 
soap,  bone  and  candle  manufactories,  or  others  creating  nuisances, removed  to  a 
all  chimneys  connected  with  any  manufactory  or  trade  injuri-  certain  dis- 
cus to  the  public  health  (as  defined  and  interpreted  by  your tanC8-* 
Health  Department),  should  be  removed  summarily,  if  the 
offensive  material  or  quality  cannot  sufficiently  be  got  rid  of 
by  the  chimney  being  elevated  high  enough  to  consume  it,  or 
extending  it  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  our  dwellings. 

Gormley’s  Basin  should  have  lime  spread  over  it  and  filled 
up,  and  the  space  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  place  Gormiey’sba- 
appropriated  to  the  public  as  a square  for  recreation  and  refresh- 8in  filled  “d 
inent ; the  canal  leading  from  it,  together  with  Melpomene,  and  plinted* 
all  the  draining  canals,  covered,  and  when  cleaned  out — which 
should  always  be  done  in  the  winter  season — their  dangerous 
filth  immediately  removed  to  a distance,  and  in  bulk,  and  lime 
spread  on  it. 

Our  project  contemplates  running  water  constantly  through 
the  streets  during  the  day,  and  all  the  draining  canals,  and  as  Running  wa- 
the  temperature  is,  on  an  average,  at  least  five  degrees  colder  ter  in  the 
than  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  would  aid  much  in  cooling  “trepL‘u 
the  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

Whenever  stagnant  water  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  moderate 
54 
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temperature,  vegetable  infusorbe,  of  the  class  alg£c,  and  also 
fungoid  vegetation,  appear  rapidly.*  Many  tribes  of  these  veg- 
etable productions  appear  to  die  with  great  rapidity — some- 
times in  one  or  two  days — and  then  decompose.  Immediately 
after  these,  animalcular  life  appears.  Stagnant  water  is  the 
most  favorable  to  this  order  of  vegetable  productions,  which, 
in  giving  rise  to  animalcular  life,  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the 
animalized  excreta  discharged  in  the  house  drainage  of  town-. 

How  efficient  _ ....  . . , 

This  insalubrious  order  of  production  is  indicated  by  tbe  smell 
in  stagnant  or  nearly  stagnant  ornamental  waters,  such  as  the 
stagnant  portions  of  the  Serpentine  rivers,  which  have  excited 
so  much  declamation.  Certain  degrees  of  motion  in  water  are 
unfavorable  to  the  production  of  alga;  and  other  infusorial 
plants,  the  tissues  of  which  are  destroyed  by  swift  motion,  but 
a large  portion  of  them  are  found  in  slow  running  waters  or 
open  canals  with  little  traffic.  The  same  round  of  life  and 
death  also  takes  place  in  open  and  shallow  reservoirs,  and  in 
open  cisterns,  where  the  water  is  frequently  changed. 

Lisht  r.-mir-  Light,  however,  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  production  of 
e(L  infusorial  and  fungoid  vegetation,  and  their  formation  is  pre- 

vented by  such  covering  as  excludes  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  f 

Night  Soil.— This  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  large 
cities — probably  the  greatest — as  tending  more  to  the  deteriora- 

Night  ioil  one  1 J a , . . 

of  the  greatest tion  ot'  11  ie  purity  of  the  atmosphere  than  any  other,  and  is  the 
difficulties,  niost  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of,  where  declivities  are  not  large 
and  water  power  great.  Its  large  amount — the  poisonous  qual- 
ities of  the  gases  extracted  from  it  constantly,  in  a high  tempe- 
rature— lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  health  and  police  laws.  Its 
exclusion  from  the  body  after  the  purposes  of  life  have  been 
served,  and  its  removal  to  such  a distance  as  no  longer  to  con- 
taminate the  air  he  breathes,  are  almost  equally  essential  to 
healthy  existence.  In  our  position,  water  is  so  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  (say  from  two  feet  to  six  inches),  dependent  upon 
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the  amount  of  rain  that  has  recently  fallen,  in  digging  a pit  to 
receive  it,  water  rises,  and  the  surface  of  the  night  soil  is  always 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  offending  the  olfactories  and  vitia- 
ting the  air,  situated,  as  it  usually  is,  in  the  least  ventilated  part 
of  our  premises.  It  is  proposed,  then,  that  privies  be  built  How  rome- 
above,  or  partly  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  cement-  died- 
ed  brick  work  and  proper  water  closets,  with  the  curved 
tube,  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  gas  to  escape  from  them. 

From  near  the  top  of  this  pit  is  a tube  or  pipe,  at  whose  exit 
is  a strainer,  to  the  street  drain,  admitting  only  the  liquid 
part.  It  thus  becomes  mixed  with  the  watei  eoistantly  passing 
through  the  streets,  and  is  at  once  conveyed  away  and  its  impu- 
rities destroyed  and  sunk  in  the  larger  body  of  water  with 
which  it  is  mixed  (one  part  to  two  hundred  parts  of  water  being 
found  to  neutralize  all  its  impurities .)*  Where  this  is  not 
effected — or  in  the  condition  in  which  the  privies  are  now 
throughout  the  city — immediate  steps  should  be  taken  that 
every  chamber  or  pit  containing  night  soil  should  be  rendered 
air-tight,  and  connected  by  a ventilator  (a  tube  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  will  suffice)  to  the  kitchen  chimney;  and  as  there  is 
almost  always  a fire  there,  and  consequent  upward  draft,  the  gas 
would  either  be  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  or  carried 
so  high  in  the  atmosphere  as  not  again  to  descend.  When  thelf  not  "ater 
pits  become  full,  they  should  be  emptied,  and  whenever  thisclosets’  rc‘ 
takes  place,  deodorizing  substances  should  always  be  used,  and  raove  Ra!< 
probably  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  the tlirouch  the 
best.  As  some  families  are  disposed  to  neglect  this  important chimney’' 
duty,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their  neighbors,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  vidangeurs  be  licensed  here,  as  elsewhere, 
under  special  instructions  from  the  Health  Department ; f that 
no  privy  be  emptied  but  by  its  cognizance,  and  that  period  be 
recorded  in  a book  kept  for  that  special  purpose,  stating  the 
street,  house,  &c.,  so  that  it  may  be  known  to  this  Department 
who  neglects  that  important  duty.  All  should  be  thoroughly 
emptied  and  deodorized  in  May  and  June.  An  inspection  of 
the  records  will  show  who  is  delinquent. 

Swamps  and  Dkains. — Running  water  in  the  streets  absorb 
the  vitiated  gases,  removes  the  lighter  filth,  dilutes  the  worse  and 
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refreshes  the  atmosphere.  The  larger  drains  should  be  covered* 
Effector  run-  for  reasons  stated  in  a preceding  page,  thus  having  all  the  ad  van- 
nine  water  tage  0f  underground  sewers.  A full  and  perfect  drainage  is  of 
through  the  grea^  importance  to  the  city.  To  the  extent  it  has  already  been 
atre«t*.  carried,  it  will  have  accomplished  much  good  for  our  future, 
when  it  shall  have  been  perfected  in  the  manner  stated.  It  has 
already  materially  lowered  the  line  ot  former  invariable  level 
of  water.  The  valuable  space  gained  has  been  large.  It  has 
been  found  the  invariable  result  of  the  extension  of  drainage  in 
other  cities  that  the  portions  so  drained  and  those  paved  have 
greatly  improved  in  health,  in  proportion  to  their  proper  exten- 
sion, and  that  drainage  alone  vastly  improves  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  swamps  in  the  neighborhood  must  be  effectively  drained, 
and  that  hot-bed  of  pestilence  removed,  and  the  distinction  is 
Sw&mp.  to  bo  j.g.jjy  very  small  whether  one  dies  of  yellow  fever  or  any  other 
di-amed.  disease  0f  t]l(J  Zymotic  class — intermittent,  bilious  fever  or  bowel 
complaints.  These,  and  particularly  the  first,  have  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  last  eight  years,  during  which  the  imperfect 
system  of  drainage  and  clearing  has  been  progressing  in  the  rear. 
No ! The  drainage  must  be  at  first,  thorough  and  complete  : — 
the  forest-growth  may  then  be  removed  with  safety,  when  a new 
under  growth  shall  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  recent  marsh,  to 
protect  the  otherwise  exposed  soil. 

The  inevitable  ills  resulting  from  the  six  cemeteries  mentioned 
Cemeteries  in  in  a preceding  section,  can  only  be  effectually  remedied  by  for- 
th. city  do*- bidding  further  interments  in  them,  and  invite  the  proprietors 
ed.  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  to  select  a more  appropriate  and  re- 

tired spot,  more  free  from  the  encroachment  of  any  future  crowded 
habitations.  The  propriety  of  selecting  a much  more  remote 
spot,  will  be  the  more  apparent,  when  I mention,  that  a cemetery 
once  occupied  the  very  centre  of  the  business  mart  of  this  great 
city,  near  and  about  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Camp  streets ! and 
another  where  the  present  basin  of  the  Canal  Carondelet  has 
been  dug.  Say,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  had 
they  been  continued  ? And  yet  we  still  have  most  of  the  pre- 
sent city  cemeteries  in  comparatively  central  positions,  in  close 
proximity  to  large  mercantile  and  crowded  populations!  Surely, 
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our  progress  of  extension  is  not  to  be  arrest  oil,  by  the  injury  liable 
to  be  sustained  by  the  vicinage  of  corruption,  or  by  awe  of  or  re- 
gard for  their  lamented  remains ! 

That  the  mortality  is  not  greater  immediately  around  them  to 
the  natives,  (of  which  we  are  ignorant)  may  arise  mainly  ot  its 
consisting  of  an  acclimated  population,  though  it  must  be  inju- 
rious to  all,  as  materially  aiding  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  city 
atmosphere.  (That  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  unacclimated — 

See  Sanitary  Map.)  It  is  now  a common  sentiment,  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent,  that  intermural  interment,  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  should  be  strictly  forbidden  by  law. 

Puke  Water  and  an  abundance  of  it,  are  as  essential  to  Plen(y  of  wa. 
health  as  the  air  we  breathe  In  this  city  the  capacity  tor  ob-  ter  of  ^ ^ 
taining  both  is  unlimited.  The  river  water  from  the  great  length  kind- 
of  the  stream,  has  deposited  most  of  the  organic  particles  that 
shorter  streams  obtain  from  the  washings  of  the  earth  by  rains, 
and  when  its  mineral  admixtures  are  deposited  by  infiltration,  it 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  waters  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a general  concurrence,  ancient  and 
modern,  that  water  that  has  fallen  in  rural  districts  and  percolated 
through  a sandy  soil  and  there  collected,  is  the  purest  and  best 
adapted  to  all  the  proposes  of  life.  Rain  water  is  known  to  con- 
tain an  appreciable  amount  of  iodine,  and  has  a marked  influ- 
ence on  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  on  dyspeptic  complaints 
and  intestinal  diseases.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  health 
than  pure  water.  Rain  water  when  collected  in  the  closely  built  Water  how 
parts  of  cities,  not  only  collects  the  filth  and  soot  off  the  roofs,  impaire,i. 
and  atmosphere,  but  the  gaseous  impurities  with  which  the  air 
is  impregnated;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  however 
long  the  rain  has  been  falling,  foreign  ingredients  will  always  be 
found  in  it.  This  water  should  be  filtered  as  it  comes  from 
the  roof  through  the  gutters  into  the  cistern,  by  passing  through  Howpurified 
a bed  of  charcoal,  and  its  power  of  absorbing  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties and  a nidus  for  musquetoes  checked  by  having  a float  ot  wood 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cisterns.  If,  notwithstanding  all 
these  precautions,  animalcule  should  be  found  in  it,  and  the  liabili- 
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tyof  being  a breeding  place  for  musquetoes,  as  all  stagnant  waters 
are,  may  be  obviated  by  placing  small  fish  ih  the  cistern.  The  pre- 
sence of  animalcule  in  large  numbers, and  it  is  believed  that  few  cis- 
terns are  withoutthem,  indicates  the  existence  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  usually  in  a state  of  decomposition,  which  invariably 
acts  injuriously,  if  thewater  containing  them,  is  used  largely  for  the 
purposes  of  food,  and  the  effects  will  be  the  more  immediate  and 
marked  when  the  animaleulse  are  large  and  numerous.  The  Ger- 
man naturalist  Ekrenburg,  as  the  result  of  very  extended  obser- 
vation, established  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  visible  animalcu- 
lse,  generally  indicates  the  presence  of  a lower  series  of  invisible 
animalcuke  descending  in  magnitude  to  the  smallest  monad  of  the 
most  simple  structure,  so  small  that  there  is  probably  no  smaller 
organized  creature  on  which  it  can  feed,  which  as  is  commonly 
conceived,  by  arresting  organized  matter  on  the  very  limit  of  the 
organic  world,  and  converting  it  into  its  own  nutriment,  it  fur- 
nishes in  its  turn,  sustenance  to  higher  orders  of  animalcular  life.* 
The  above  high  authority  then  states  it  as  an  aphorism  that 
those  who  drink  water  which  has  stood  for  some  time  exposed 
Town  water  ia  jn  af0wn,  drink  town  air , whilstthey  who  drink  water  brought 
town  air.  Cli,-ect  from  an  elevated  rural  district,  without  such  exposure, 
are  drinking  country  air  ! All  this  is  easily  understood,  and 
the  water  in  our  hydrants  is  liable  to  the  same  objections,  so 
far  as  exposure  on  the  water  works  mound  makes  it  so,  al- 
though it  is  not  as  much  so  as  the  cisterns  in  our  back  yards, 
exposed  to  the  contamination  of  every  vitiation  there  arising, 
and  the  more  so,  if  in  the  thickly  built  parts  of  our  city. 

But  water  is  not  only  demanded  as  a necessary  of  life,  for 
its  own  purity,  but  is  required  for  purifying  our  clothes,  houses, 
yards,  streets,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  anything  in 
a cleanly  and  healthy  state  without  its  abundant  supply  for 
all  these  important  purposes.  For  these  reasons,  the  water 
works  should  belong  to  the  city,  and  every  house  lhat  is  built 
should  compulsorily  (by  city  enactment)  be  supplied  with  it. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  our  climate  and  position  the  sani- 
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tarv  condition  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  structure  of  our 
dwellings  that  no  building  should  be  erected  without  due  sur.  Surveillance 
veillance  of  the  authorities.  This  could  not  be  reasonably 
objected  to,  as  it  is  but  an  extension  of  that  care  for  the 
health  which  is  exercised  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens  in 
causing  buildings  to  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  and  in  the 
protection  of  -property . providing  against  the  combustible  na- 
ture of  materials  in  the  thickly  built  parts  of  the  city.  The 
controlling  the  moisture  and  crowding  are  the  great  enemies 
we  have  to  guard  against.  These  are  corrected  by  ventila- 
tion and  space.  Every  floor  should  be  raised  at  least  six 
inches,  and  the  higher  the  better,  above  the  level  ot  the  crown 
of  the  street  before  the  door,  and  have  corresponding  outlets, 
front  and  rear,  for  ventilation,  always  open. 

Houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  enjoy  most  advanta- 
ges from  ventilation  with  such  opening  to  Southern  quarters  as  Direciion  of 
to  have,  if  possible,  the  advantages  of  the  drying  and  enliven-  houaes> 
ing  powers  of  the  wind  and  sun  in  the  yard,  and  when  piac- 
ticable,  on  streets  at  right  angles  from  the  river,  so  as  to  enjoy 
the  refreshing  and  purilying  influence  of  the  currents  of 
water.  Of  course,  all  houses  cannot  embrace  all  these  ad- 
vantages; we  mention  those  which  are  best,  and  the  principle 
on  which  based. 

Not  more  than  a certain  per  centage  of  ground  should  be 
used  for  buildings,  so  as  to  admit  ventilation  and  light.  F rora  acerUin 
the  high  value  of  ground  in  cities  men  take  advantage,  con-  ajn0UIlt  of 
suit  only  their  own  profit  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  groun(i  be 
object  being  to  realize  most  out  of  the  space,  by  over  crowd-  built  on. 
ing  them  with  houses  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings, 
regardless  alike  of  the  propagation  of  disease  and  the  increase 
of  mortality.  The  safety  of  the  community,  (which  is  the 
supreme  law)  requires  imperatively  that  such  a selfish  disre- 
gard of  public  rights  and  interests  should  cease. 

The  amount  of  pure  air  necessary  for  respiration  has  been 
before  stated,  and  in  the  surveillance  of  buildings  particular 
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notice  should  he  taken  of  the  size  of  sleeping  rooms  corres- 
ponding to  the  number  of  occupants. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  dampness  of  stores  and  store- 
houses, as  well  as  dwellings,  so  common  here,  be  removed 
lion  damp  a free  use  0f  gloves;  for  dry  goods,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, it  would  be  invaluable,  and  aid  materially  in  the  ven- 

reraovou. 

tilation  of  all  rooms  for  every  purpose,  chimney  flues  tor  draughts 
should  be  made  in  every  room. 

No  hospitals,  jails,  poor-houses,  asylums,  or  buildings  liable 
win  certain  to  mucij  crowded,  should  be  permitted  in  the  thickly  built 
buildings  ,10'  rtg  0(-  tjie  c-t  either  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  be 

tobeinthick- f . ... 

ly built pia’ea  inJured  by  impurity,  but  removed  to  the  neighborhood, 
where  their  inmates  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a free  ven- 
tilation. 

I cannot  close  this  part  of  our  subject,  of  the  local  causes 
and  remedies  for  our  insalubrit}',  without  referring,  as  a faithful 
historian,  although  most  briefly,  to  the  influence  of  social 
habits  on  yellow  fever,  and  especially,  during  its  epidemic 
prevalence,  as  it  is  the  result  of  my  now  very  lengthened  ex- 
perience in  it,  that  no  cause  is  equally  influential. 

Civilization,  which  has  so  much  lengthened  the  catalogue 

lnlluence  of  G 

•ociai  habits  °f  human  ills,  >s — in  this  instance — to  be  debited,  either  truly 
or  falsely  on  the  balance  sheet,  with  not  a few  of  the  moral  and 
physical  ills  with  which  society  is  burthened.  Drinking,  as  a 
social  habit,  barely  dates  back  beyond  two  centuries.  In  a 
hot  climate  its  destructive  influence  has  been  found  cotempo- 
raneous  with  the  habit,  acting  in  a line  with  all  its  injurious 
influences.  The  triumphs  of  temperance,  and  the  disastrous 
effects  of  over  indulgence  in  this  debasing  vice,  were  never 
more  conspicuous  and  lamentable  than  during  our  terrible 
visitation  last  summer  and  fall. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  sitting  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
Eflect  of  in- mission,  as  a court  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  epi- 
temperance.  demic,  and  its  great  mortality,  the  inquiry  was  usually 
made  of  those  we  examined,  of  the  influence  of  social  habits, 
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( intemperance,)  upon  the  liability  to  the  disease,  and  on  its 
results.  The  answer  was  almost  uniformly,  that  it  not  only 
increased  the  liability  to  attach,  but  greatly  lessened,  the 
chances  of  recovery.  This  is  most  singularly  and  impressively 
illustrated,  by  the  record  I have  received  from  the  “ Sons 
of  Temperance,”  showing  that  of  these  about  five  hundred 
remained  in  the  city  during  the  epidemic,  of  which,  only 
SEVEN  fell  victims  to  it;  the  proportion  being  1 in  71.42,  or 

Proportionate 

1.40  per  cent.;  the  mortality  of  the  balance  of  the  city,  “ofmor|ality 
those  who  remained,”  under  similar  circumstances,  being 
1 in  15.43,  or  GTS  per  cent.,  or  nearly  five  times  as  many. 

A more  valuable  commentary  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  temperance  here,  during  the  most  malignant 
fever  this  country  has  ever  experienced,  cannot  be  found  in 
those  annals  of  philanthropy.  May  its  record  long  exist  as 
a standing  monument  of  its  protection  against  pestilence, 
and  speak,  trumpet  tongued,  as  a warning  to  the  South, 
against  its  alliance  with  disease* 

The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  value  of  temperance, 
is  perfectly  apparent  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  for  it  is 
a truth  that  holds  good  in  every  climate,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  healthy  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  intem- 
perance always  injures,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  constitution 
enabled  to  resist  the  causes  of  disease,  and  to  pass  through 
it  more  safely  when  under  its  influence.  This  is  eminently 
illustrated  in  those  two  most  formidable  diseases,  yellow 
fever  and  cholera,  whose  throne  and  citadel  are  these  im- 
portant organs  ; and  could  the  per  centage  be  ascertained, 
of  the  exact  difference  in  mortality,  in  cases  where  these 
organs  were  lessened  in  their  power  of  vital  resistance  from 
intemperance,  and  where  they  were  in  their  original  integ- 
rity, it  would  form  a most  valuable  argument  in  favor  of 
temperance;  especially  in  a hot  climate,  where  it  is  so  much 

Mn  conference  with  contractors  for  various  species  of  public  works,  ns  canaliiifr, 
ori'/inal  or  cl ‘Mining  out;  digging,  or  exposure  of  fresh  earth  in  various  ways;  the 
difference  in  health  and  capacity  for  labor,  in  favor  of  those  abstaining,  and  those 
Indulging  in  ardent  spirits,  furnishes  a triumph  to  tilt;  cause  of  temperance,  that 
should  cuuse  ita  adoption  everywhere 
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more  injurious  Ilian  in  others,  that  was  ever  furnished  to 
the  public. 

During  the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Vera  Cruz , 
in  1847,  it  was  announced  by  me,  (as  Chief  Health  Officer,) 
that  any  man  who  went  from  a debauch  into  yellow  fever 
died,  no  exception  could  be  found  to  it;  it  is  believed  the 
announcement  had  a most  salutary  effect. 


SECTION  XT. 

Comparison  of  New  Orleans  with  other  cities,  and  applicalam 
of  the  subject — Penalty  incurred  by  man  congregating  in 
cities — Highest  class  of  disease  in  different  climates  produe  d 
by  it — Proofs  of  high  civilisation— How  extensive  f ees  pro- 
duce sickness — Effect  of  sanitary  measures  in  Louisville, 
Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile , etc. — 
Climatural  'parallel  with  the  Southern  cities — Value  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  a scavenger,  &c. — The  delusive  cleanli- 
ness of  cities  on  a sandy  foundation — Vera  Cruz;  its  mortal- 
ity, civil  and  military,  under  Mexican,  contrasted  with  that 
under  American  domination — Triumph  of  sanitary  measures. 

There  is  no  more  convincing  argument,  or  more  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  positions  taken,  and  the  principles  laid 
Foundatio.ofdown  in  this  Report,  than  by  reference  to  what  has  been 
aii  sanitary  done  ]jy  our  sistei‘  cities  on  this  continent.  The  illustrations 
laws-  from  abroad,  of  the  value  of  sanitary  regulations,  personal 
and  general,  are  coeval  with  our  race;  indeed,  ever  since 
man  congregated  in  cities.  Disease  is  the  result  of  the 
transgression  of  the  natural  laws  ; these  laws  must  be  under- 
stood, to  be  complied  with.  The  organism  of  man  should  act 
harmoniously  with  the  laws  of  matter.  In  a state  of  nature, 
and  in  a congenial  atmosphere,  this  is  so.  When  the  luxu- 
ries and  refinements  of  life  are  carried  to  a high  degree,  man 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  enjoyments,  by  a subtraction  from  his 
original  stamina.  It  is  by  restoring  these,  and  a removal  of  the 
impediments  to  their  free  exercise  resulting  from  his  congre- 
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gating  in  cities,  that  constitutes  the  requisition  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  all  sanitary  regulations.  Man  must  forego  the 
advantages  flowing  from  this  social  aggregation,  with  its  high  Penahy  of 
cultivation  of  intellect,  its  advancement  in  scientific  pursuits congregatine 

in  cities. 

and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  greater  refinement  of  inter- 
course and  manners,  and  domestic  comforts,  or  correct  the 
inevitable  evils  of  crowding,  filth,  bad  ventilation,  and  the 
predominance  of  vice,  or  pay  the  penalty  in  greater  brevity 
of  life,  and  the  multiplication  of  human  infirmities.  This 
penalty  is  very  sure,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent., 
or  more,  between  urban  and  rural  districts,  that  is,  between 
the  use  and  abuse  of  sanitary  laws.  This  great  mortality 
is  usually  embraced  in  that  class  of  maladies,  denominated 
by  Dr.  Farr  (who  first  introduced  the  term)  zymotic,  con- 
sisting of  the  class  of  diseases  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
contagious  qualities.  These  differ  in  intensity  in  proportion 
to  the  concentration  of  the  cause,  varying  in  grade  from  the 
mildest  ailment  up  to  a disease  of  ferocious  malignity,  differing 
in  type  and  name  according  to  climate ; having  for  its  head 
in  the  North  the  typhus  gravior  of  authors  ; in  the  East,  the 
plague;  and  in  the  West,  the  yellow  fever,  as  crowning 
monarch  of  the  whole,  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  greatest 
intensity  or  concentration  of  causes  producing  them,  respec- 
tively. These  are  not  mere  speculative  opinions,  they  are 
the  result  of  years,  if  not  of  ages,  of  experience,  corroborated rt  is  wisdom 
by  the  product  of  daily  and  hourly  observation.  When  duly  from  pa*tex' 
considered  and  properly  appreciated,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the penenc<J 
present  gathering  the  fruit  of  knowledge  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  High  civilization  and  a proper  estimate  put  on 
human  life,  is  known  by  the  enlightened  application  of  these 
principles.  The  prosperity  of  communities,  the  health  and 
happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  moral  standing  of  societies, 
in  a great  measure,  depend  upon  them. 

The  best  proof  of  this  position  is  that  by  the  application  of 
sanitary  laws — the  duration  of  man’s  life  has  been  materially 
increase .1,  and  diseases  have  been  greatly  lessened  in  numbrr 
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and  especially  in  intensity  in  those  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  application.  Formerly  the  plague  swept  olf  millions,  and 
returned  either  annually  or  every  tew  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
but  a few  centuries  ago,  half  the  human  race,  then  existing,  fell 
its  victims  within  a short  period,  while  now  it  is  limited  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Turkish  fatalist,  who  applies,  not  these  laws. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  yellow  fever  devastated  the 
Southwestern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  yielded  to  the  hand  of 
improvement.  Investigation  in  England,  has  laid  bare  the 
causes  of  typhus  and  the  hand  of  amelioration  is  fast  lessening 
its  ills.  In  our  own  country,  the  application  of  these  laws 
has  almost  entirely  driven  yellow  fever  from  the  North  of  Charles- 
ton, and  there  it  occurs  but  rarely  and  greatly  lessened  in 
malignity,  and  the  thorough  understanding  and  application  of 
them  will  drive  it  to  regions  where  they  are  entirely  neglected. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  sanitary  measures  in  improv- 
ing the  salubrity  of  a city  have  been  mostly  anticipated,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  report,  the  skepticism  existing  here,  the 
vital  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  ignorance  of  the  fact 
(the  improvement,  whenever  it  has  taken  place,  being  attribu- 
ted to  other  causes)  will  excuse  our  dwelling  a little  longer  on 
them,  in  their  illustrative  application. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  our  Northern  cities  were  for- 
merly as  subject  to  yellow  fever  as  New  Orleans,  and  that  at 
least  one  of  them  has  suffered  as  much  or  more  from  it  than 
The  filthy  fliwi  city,  without  excepting  the  late  extraordinary  outbreak, 
parts  ot  utiea  eacp  0f  t)l0se  cities  it  tv  as  confined  io  a locality , more  or 

alone  subject  . . , 

less  extended — that  these  were  proverbially  the  most  pithy  parts 

t o yellow  fe-  _ ...... 

ver  of  those  cities,  that  these  cities  have  special  sanitary  liabilities 

varying  from  difference  of  elevation  and  drainage,  which  we 
have  not,  that  these  portions  have  always  been  exempt  from 
yellow  fever,  that  they  have  been  healthy  since  they  have  ex- 
tended their  pavements  and  been  secured,  that  they  all  have 
constantly  a careful  police,  and  that  water  has  extended  through- 
out their  limits,  and  that  they  have  never  been  without  an 
intelligent  and  vigilant  health  department,  that  to  these  causes 
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are  justly  attributed  bv  the  intelligent  and  observing  of  their 
own  people,  h'  immunity  they  enjoy  from  yellow  fever,  that 
the  late  apparent  exception  in  the  case  of  the  bark  Mandarin, 
at  Philadelphia,  last  summer,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  what 
has  been  stated,  for  it  was  well  ascertained  by  me  when  there, 
that  the  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  did  not  originate  from  that 
vessel,  nor  did  any  of  her  crew  take  the  disease,  but  it  arose 
from  the  negligent  police  of  the  neighborhood,  especially  made 
so  by  being  the  outlet  of  two  half  emptied  sewers,  that  this 
disease  was  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  that  it  was  con- 
stantly visited  by  persons  from  a purer  atmosphere  without 
extending  the  disease,  that  in  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
there  had  been  an  extensive  fire,  a few  years  ago,  and  the  houses 
had  been  rebuilt  and  improved,  and  that  although  in  contact, 
as  it  were,  with  this  “infected  neighborhood,”  but  two  cases 
occurred  out  of  170  know  n to  have  taken  it.  Fires  here  like 
those  in  London  and  Hamburg,  and  every  whore,  if  followed 
bv  better  buildings,  have  had  a fine  effect  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition  of  the  locality.  But  when  they  have  not  been  so  followed 
or  a summer  had  intervened,  they  have  become  plague  spots, 
from  exposing  their  cellars,  privies  and  filth  of  all  kinds,  and 
their  collections  to  sun  and  rain,  which  have  been  verified  from 
the  fires  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Wilmington,  being  one  of  the 
probable,  if  not  main  causes  of  several  severe  epidemics  in  those 
cities,  so  well  is  this  understood  among  them,  that  fevers  have 
been  predicted  from  this  cause  alone. 

These  views  will  be  strengthened  as  we  come  South.  The 
city  of  Louisville  was  formerly  subject  to  annual  bilious  fevers 1,1  LouisvllIe* 
of  great  intensity,  she  was  in  fact,  once  called  the  “ Grave- 
yard of  the  West,”  being  subject  to  bilious  fevers,  rivaling 
yellow  fever  in  malignity,  and  which  threatened  to  depopu- 
late the  town.  In  1822,  it  amounted  to  4.64  per  cent.  In 
some  families  nineteen  out  of  twenty  were  sick  at  the  same 

• . . , Effect  of  pav- 

time;  some  famdies  were  entirely  cut  on.  Ihere  was  then 

mg  and  dran- 

but  one  street  paved,  and  at  least  eight  ponds  within  the  town  ing 
limits.  By  draining,  paving,  and  a suitable  police,  it  now 
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Norfolk. 


Paving  and 
draining. 


Wilmington 


enjoys  a salubrity  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  large  town  in 
the  West.  / 

Norfolk  was  once  one  of  the  sickliest  cities  on  the  sea-board , 
and  frequently  subject  to  yellow  fever.  By  draining,  paving, 
and  filling  up  her  low  lots,  the  collecting  reservoir  of  humid 
filth  of  all  kinds,  she  has  ultimately  become  entirely  salubri- 
ous. From  a letter  from  Dr.  Upshur,  with  which  I have  been 
favored,  I quote  freely.  He  says:  “Many  years  ago,  mias- 
matic fever  was  a very  eommon  disease  in  Norfolk,  during 
the  autumnal  months.  No  case,  however,  originated  in  the 
paved  parts  of  the  town.  Within  the  last  five  years  a vast 
amount  of  paving  has  been  done,  and  we  now  have  very  little 
intermittent  or  remittent  fever.  Indeed,  our  sanitary  condi- 
tion has  improved  pari  passu  with  the  paving  of  streets,  filing 
up  of  lots,  and  increased  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  our 
streets,  and  other  sanitary  regulations;  so  that  from  having 
been  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  Southern  pans,  our  city  has 
of  late  become  a proverb  for  its  healthiness.  Our  mortality 
averages  only  twenty  per  month,  out  of  a population  of  six- 
teen thousand,”  which  is  only  one  and  a half  per  cent,  or, 
fifteen  in  a thousand,  which,  if  true,  exceeds  that  of  any  town 
of  its  size,  either  on  the  sea-board  or  in  the  interior,  and 
confessedly  wrought  from  being  one  of  the  sickliest  by  sani- 
tary regulations. 

Wilmington  was  once  proverbial  for  her  severe  bilious 
fevers,  and  occasionally,  yellow  fever.  She  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  (here  fully  half  a mile  wide 


with  extensive  marshes  and  low  grounds  beyond,)  on  sandy 
hills,  having  an  argillaceous  base,  with  a more  or  less  admixture 
of  an  alluvial  soil ; springs  issue  from  these  hills,  constituting 
slow,  sluggish  streams,  with  various  stagnant  ponds,  receiving 
the  drainage  of  the  town,  when  it  does  not  sink  into  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  place,  it  being  thereby  concealed  from  the  public  eye 
is  probably,  as  injurious  to  the  public  health  as  if  exposed, 
as  in  either  case  it  only  awaits  the  meteorological  conditions  to 

sandy  coil.  J 

become  actively  noxious.  In  the  former  case  the  condition  is 
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worse,  as  it  is  deceptive,  leading  us  blindfold  to  repose  failli  in 
a security  that  is  delusive.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  clay  sub-soil  is  not  distant,  as  in  Mobile,  and  other  towns 
along  our  Gulf  coast  and  on  the  Atlantic,  to  which  the  moist 
filth  sinks,  not  so  low,  probably,  as  the  line  of  invariable  tem- 
perature of  the  latitude,  and  never  too  low  to  be  acted  on  by  a 
very  hot  summer. 

Under  this  condition  of  things  sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever 
occurred  nearly  every  year,  and  a bilious  fever  of  a malignant  Effm  of 
grade;  and  finally,  a severe  epidemic  yellow  fever,  in  1821,  de-  drainage  and 
manded  the  urgent  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  clearing, 
when  the  above  condition  was  altered,  pools  filled  up,  culverts 
opened,  filth  removed,  neighborhood  cleared,  and  sanitary 
measures  fully  established,  and  with  these  have  eventuated  the 
re-establishment  of  excellent  health. 

Charleston. — This  city  lies  but  a few  feet  above  high  water  In  Char]es. 
mark  of  the  bay  before  it,  and  is  partly  formed  of  made  ground-  ton  effect  of 
This  port  has  usually  been  found  to  be  particularly  unhealthy,  drainage  fiu- 
It  lies  on  a peninsula,  ^Imost  surrounded  by  the  rivers  Cooper  ins  up> 
and  Ashley,  the  neck  cut  up  by  creeks  and  ponds,  and  extensive  No  earth  dij_ 
swamps  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ponds  and  creeks  have  been  turbance. 
filled  and  drained;  the  low  grounds  and  lots  filled  up,  leveled, 
and  thoroughly  drained  by  underground  sewers ; a careful  avoid- 
ance of  disturbing  the  original  soil  of  the  streets,  &c.,  during 
certain  months,  for  gas,  water,  or  other  purposes ; the  con- 
stant study  of  her  meteorological  condition  by  her  intelligent 
faculty,  and  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations have  had  the  effect  of  so  improving  her  condition  that 
from  being  one  of  the  sickliest,  she  has  become  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  in  America.  I quote  from  a recent  report  on 
the  yellow  fever  of  Charleston,  by  one  of  her  oldest  and  most 
repectable  physicians,  (who  has  been  her  Port  Physician  and 
Chairman  of  her  Boards  of  Health  for  near  thirty  years*) : “ In 
proof  I say  these  plans  have  been  progressively  going  on,  and 
in  proportion  has  the  healthiness  of  the  city  been  improved,  and 
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while  the  public  authorities  are  gradual,  nay,  I may  say, 
actively  pursuing  this  plan,  I firmly  believe  it  will  be  the  cause 
of  making  the  city  not  only  one  of  the  healthiest  among  com- 
mercial cities,  but  may  possibly  make  us,  in  a great  degree,  if 
not  entirely , exempt  from  yellow  fever,  and  should  it  occur , 
lessen  its  virulence  and  mortality.  From  long  experience  and 
observation,  I regard  it  the  solemn  duty  of  the  public  authori- 
ties to  go  on  with  this  plan,  regardless  of  expense,  not  only  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  but  for  the  extension  of  commercial 
prosperity.”  These  are  valuable  practical  facts,  the  result  oi 
long  years  of  experience,  from  high  authority,  (as  most  of  us 
know  personally,)  and  uttered  in  an  enlightened  city,  where  such 
advice  will  be  appreciated. 

The  city  of  Savannah  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  ex- 
change of  the  dry-culture  for  the  wet  in  the  extensive  rice 
swamps  in  her  neighborhood,  and  her  mortality  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  half  of  what  it  was  before. 

To  the  soil  of  Savannah  the  same  objection  is  applicable  as  of 
Wilmington  and  others,  it  is  mostly  of  a porous  sandy  nature, 
and  all  sorts  of  putrid  debris  become  accumulated  and  incor- 
porated with  it,  the  offals  of  city  life,  and  instead  of  pure  sand 
or  earth,  which  may  have  originally  constituted  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  a species  of  compost  is  formed  and  an  active  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition  is  taken  on,  whenever  there  is  heat 
and  moisture  enough  to  produce  it,  * this  the  true  cause  why 
she  has  heretofore  been  so  sickly,  although  now  so  much  im- 
proved. 

The  verity  of  the  explanation  that  has  been  given,  in  relation 
to  the  sickliness  of  sandy  soils,  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  it  does 
why  a rainy  n0^  a]Ways  require  a continued  rainy  season  to  evolve  or  pro- 
season not  ai-  t|uce  tpe  degree  of  humidity  deemed  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment. of  fever.  Rains  in  such  a position  may  have  fallen  long  be- 
fore. This  occurred  at  the  Bay  St.  Louis  during  her  disastrous 
epidemic  fever  of  1820,  “the  spring  season  was  uncommonly 
wet  and  rainy — converting  a large  portion  of  this  extensive  plain 
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into  a sort  of  temporary  marsli,  with  standing  water  in  many 
places  covering  considerable  areas  of  land” — “the district  is  im- 
perfectly drained  by  bayous,  and  in  many  places,  during  the  wet 
season,  the  water  stands  in  pools  upon  the  surface  until  it  dis- 
appears by  absorption  and  evaporation,” — '‘the  drought  then 
continued  thence  from  June  to  October.”*  Experiments  with 
the  hygrometer  would  have  settled  the  point  of  the  presence  ot 
moisture  or  not — that  there  was  an  abundance  of  water  a few 
feet  below  this  loose  soil  could  have  been  easily  enough  shown; 

I have  long  essayed  to  procure  tire  hygrometric  condition  of  this 
neighborhood  and  of  cities  similarly  situated,  in  vain.  Assertion 
supplies  the  place  of  fact,  au  apparent  condition  takes  place  of 
the  real  one,  and  we  have  an  additional  false  fact  substituted  for 
the  truth,  another  stumbling  block  to  the  progress  of  medical 
science. 

In  relation  to  all  these  Southern  cities  and  towns  it  would  be  i»aranei  of 
very  instructive,  were  all  the  materials  at  hand  to  run  a New  Orieam 
parallel  between  them  and  New  Orleans.  Their  meteorological  with  other 
conditions  have  many  marks  of  similarity.  Our  winter  tern-  Sonthwn 
perature  is  not  so  low,  our  summer  temperature  not  higher  : our eUlC9- 
enhanced  hvgrometrical  condition  is  more  or  less  in  excess,  but 
it  is  more  under  control , for  our  swamps  are  more  susceptible  ol 
drainage:  the  precipitation  here  is  somewhat  greater,  but  then 
it  is  in  our  power,  in  part,  to  correct  this,  not  only  in  relation  to 
its  amount,  but  to  hasten  its  discharge  in  neighboring  reservoirs. 

It  cannot  become  absorbed  here  and  thus  retained  as  it  is  with 

them.  Underground  sewerage  and  thorough  surface  drainage 

then  can  probably  do  more  tor  New  Orleans  that  it  can  foi  our 

them.  All  tub  filth  that  collects  in  and  about  New  Orleans can  be ren,c" ' 

can  be  removed  bv  these  and  other  means,  for  we  have  only  to 

throw  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  great  and  unequal  scavenger , 

which  a kind  Providence  has  mercitully  otlered  us  and  which  we 

so  blindly  refuse  to  use,  (to  the  extent  we  should)  to  wit : the 

mighty  river  before  our  door,  while  the  above  cities  have  but  three 

or  four  feet  of  tide  and  but  a few  feet  elevation  above  it,  giving 

* Dr.  Merrill. 
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and  returning  the  mixture,  but  rendered  worse  by  the  addition 
or  to  sink  into  their  absorbent  soils  to  return  upon  thorn  as  a 
concentrated  poison,  at  uncertain  periods,  when  the  other 
requisite — the  meteorological  condition  shall  occur. 

Let  us  do  justice  en  passant,  to  our  noble  river  : a wide  per- 
vading influence  for  evil  has  been  attributed  to  our  great  beue- 
Attribut**  of  factor — that  resistless  stream  so  pregnant  with  bl— rings  ■ us 
the  Miniwip-  w]ien  managed  rightly, — be  the  credit  then  where  it  due.  It  is 
well  known  and  admitted  that  all  sluggish  streams  in  hot  climates 
even  those  that  admit  of  a moderate  tide  of  two,  three  or  four 
feet,  by  uncovering  its  banks,  bars  or  Islands  pregnant  with  or- 
ganic remains  are  highly  injurious  to  health.  The  Mississippi 
has  none  of  these  attributes , it  is  a deep  stream  (of  100  to  150 
feet)  throughout  its  passage  in  Louisiana, — it  is  a rapid  stream  (of 
from  two  to  live  miles  per  hour)  always  productive  of  a salubrious 
ventilation,  and  when  low,  uncovering  mainly  sand-bare  within 
Cause  of  the vps,  ])(ln]-s^ — jt  has  little  or  no  organic  matter  in  it;  and  hence 
salubrity  of overflOWB  required  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  would  not  be  so 
injurious  as  other  streams  which  are  different  The  offensive 
materials  on  its  banks  opposite  the  city  is  derived  from  the 
shipping  and  the  city  refuse.  For  these  reasons  probably  fewer 
rural  districts  in  our  country  are  more  salubrious  than  those 
situated  immediately  on  its  banks  with  the  swamps  at  a distance 
covered  and  protected,  so  different  from  the  sluggish  tide  water 
streams  throughout  our  country,  on  few  of  which  can  the  au- 
tumnal season  be  passed  in  safety. 

The  comparison  of  Mobile  with  Now  Orleans  in  relation  to 
their  liygrometrieal  condition  I cannot  make,  because  that  of 
our  sister  city  has  not  been  made  by  her  scientific  men ; but, 
excepting  her  Western  quarter,  she  has  as  much  to  increase  or 
ffobabi*  ha-*'0  §We  intensity  to  that  worst  condition  as  New  Orleans.  Her 
nudity.  average  annual  precipitation  is  larger  by  more  than  four  inches 
than  ours,  (years  1840,  ’4S.)*  If  her  streets  are  comparatively  dry 
and  clean  on  the  surface,  it  is  but  to  deceive  one,  a sandy  soil  with 
a substratum  of  clay,  not  far  distant,  only  conceals  that  which  with 


the  rural  di»- 
trict*. 


Mobile. 
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us  can  be  washed  off,  and  deludes  with  a semblance  of  cleanliness 
without  the  realitv,  while  the  fester! ng  poison  only  awaits  the  °nly  ar,[ia-' 
meteorological  condition  to  lend  it  wings  and  give  it  virulence. remlr  clt!U'- 
That  such  is  the  fact  is  rendered  probable  from  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  explanation  given,  the  rationale  and  the  results,  and  is 
fully  justified  from  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries similarly  located.  I need  only  refer  here,  in  illustration  prooft  ^ 
and  corroboration,  to  the  malignant  fevers  of  Walcheren,  whose  wJi 
situation  is  much  like  it.  The  fevers  of  Pensacola,  of  Bay  St. 

Louis,  of  Galveston,  of  Vera  Cruz,  are  thus  mainly  accounted 
for,  all  of  which  clearly  demonstrates,  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  an  impermeable  pavement  in  a hot  climate. 

The  distinguished  Dr.  Fordyce  seems  also  to  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion.  In  his  fourth  dissertation,  he  refers  to  the 
“insidious  and  dangerous  character  of  these  sandy  soils.  Per- 
fectly dry  and  being  clear  from  wood,  with  water  only  a foot 
or  two  from  the  surface,  so  destructive  to  the  British  army  on  a in  Flanders, 
sandy  plain  in  Flanders,  and  again  to  a region  in  Peru  where 
water  is  every  where  to  be  found  at  about  seventeen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  although  the  country  is  itself 
barren  for  want  of  water,  and  uninhabitable  from  the  number 
of  dysenteries  and  semi  tertians  that  take  place  in  it.” 

Vera  Cruz  is  another  instance  in  the  midst  of  the  yellow  Vera  Cm*, 
fever  zone,  still  more  unfavorably  situated  than  any  that  has 

. / Triumph  of 

been  mentioned,  and  proverbial  for  its  pestilential  climate,  that 

\ * sanitary  mca- 

I have  some  scruple  in  referring  to.  For  several  reasons  I am 

* ° _ sure*. 

urged  to  do  so,  however,  by  my  colleagues,  as  furnishing  a great 
and  direct  triumph  to  sanitary  measures. 

From  the  extent  and  fatality  of  the  vomito  here  and  the  seiz- 
ure anti  occupation  of  it  by  the  American  army,  being  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  for  its  devastations,  it  was  fondly  calculated 
in  Mexico  and  extensively  believed  in  Europe,  that  here  the 
American  troops  would  meet  a worse  enemy  in  the  climate, 
than  in  the  army  of  our  foe. 

The  position  of  Vera  Cruz  is  peculiar,  it  is  situated  on  the  Description  or 
W estern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  19°  15'  North>cjty  a„d  jto 
on  a sandy  plain,  elevated  about  five  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  noiehwhood 
sea,  in  the  rear  of  the  city  are  sand  hills  varying  in  height  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  distant  from  10  to  1500  yards,  between 
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these  and  the  city  during  the  rainy  season  are  large  j*oui>  of 
standing  water,  extensive  marshes  extend  to  the  Southwest, 
covered  more  or  less  with  mangles  and  other  brush  wood,  with 
numerous  small  lakes  or  ponds,  these  empty  into  the  sea  along 
the  South  wall  of  the  city  and  are  the  principal  means  of  fur- 
nishing water  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  largely 
influential  in  the  production  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  place  and 
have  been  complained  of  for  centuries.  The  city  is  paved  with 
coral  rock  obtained  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  with  a high 
wall  (about  fifteen  feet)  so  greatly  interrupting  ventilation,  that 
as  Chief  Health  Officer  of  the  place  in  1847, 1 strongly  advised  its 
being  pulled  down  as  it  faced  the  sea,  or  to  windward.  The 
streets  were  formerly  kept  very  filthy,  and  the  place  very  badly 
supplied  with  water  either  for  domestic  use  or  cleanliness.  Such 
was  its  condition  when  taken  possession  of  by  the  American 
army  under  Gen.  Scott,  in  March,  1847. 

In  order  to  make  the  comparison  as  just  as  possible,  between 
the  Mexican  and  American  regime,  the  periods  under  considera- 
tion shall  be  as  approximative  as  possible,  that  is,  immediately 
succeeding  each  other;  hence,  for  the  Mexican,  I take  the  years 
1845-46  and  the  two  first  months  of  1347.  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary I am  fortunately  enabled  to  seperate,  and  they  are  both 
derived  from  official  sources.  For  the  American,  I commence 
after  but  two  months  of  possession,  when  the  greatest  mortality 
incident  to  the  recent  conflict,  was  in  some  degree  abated, 
although  this  continued  large  throughout  the  season,  resulting 
partly  from  this  cause  and  partly  from  the  hospitals  of  the 
place  being  made  the’ general  hospital  of  the  army  invading 
Mexico,  and  hence  was  greatly  increased  from  this  cause,  and 
from  the  large  number  of  camp  followers  and  retainers  and 
others  carried  there,  in  part  by  curiosity,  and  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  comparison  comprehends  only  the  most  sickly 
months  in  the  year  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  The  civil 
and  military  mortality  are  also  separate  and  are  all  derived  from 
official  sources. 
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The  ratio  of  the  mortality  of  the  Mexican  cieil  popu-PERCENT- 

lation  during  the  years  1845— '4 G was 6-28 

The  ratio  of  their  military  mortality  for  the  years 
1844— ’5— 'G  and  part  of  1847  was  ascertained,  but  the 
amount  of  the  force  was  not  clear,  it  is  put  at  somewhat 
less  than  it  was  found  in  1847,  which  is  probably  one- 
third  too  much.  The  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  strength 

assumed,  is 13.90 

The  ratio  of  total  mortality  to  total  cases  admitted 

into  their  hospitals  is 19.49 

The  ratio  of  mortality,  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin, 
which  were  very  numerous  were  omitted,  would  be — . 25.70 
The  proportion  of  deaths  by  yellow  fever  to  the  whole 

cases  admitted  85.23 

And  the  proportion  dying  of  yellow  fever  to  the  esti- 
mated strength  was 7.95 

The  total  mortality  in  Vera  Cruz,  in  1847,  during  the 
American  regime,  embracing  only  the  five  sickly  months 
from  first  May  to  first  October,  of  the  civil  population, 
including  strangers  and  foreigners  of  every  kind,  not 
officially  attached  to  the  army,  was  (by  official  returns 
to  me)  according  to  the  estimated  population,  and  con- 
sisting too,  mostly  of  the  most  reckless  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  comparatively  few  acclimated,  to  3.52 
The  mortality  of  the  military  during  the  same  period, 
embracing  soldiers,  quarter-master’s  men  and  all  attaches 
of  the  aimy,  including  those  left  in  the  hospital  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  army  for  the  interior  (a  very  large  number,) 
the  men  sent  from  that  array  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
general  hospital  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  army  consisting  most- 
ly of  undisciplined  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate, 

was 4 . 4G 

One-third  of  this,  or  33.  IS  per  cent,  consisted  of  yel- 


Civil  mortali- 
ty, and  milita-4 
ry  during 
Mexicali 
regime. 


Do.  of  each 
during  Amer- 
ican regime. 


low  fever. 

The  mortality  of  the  first  infantry,  embraced  in  the 
above,  is  entitled  to  a separate  consideration : — it  garri- 
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soiled  the  city  the  whole  summer,  and  is  a fair  compari- 
son with  the  mortality  among  the  Mexican  soldiery.  The 
aggregate  force  was  2,047,  and  the  aggregate  mortality 

74,  or 3.61 

(Inclusive  of  a proportionate  mortality  by  yellow  fever 
of  14.80  per  cent.) 

Let  us  analyze  this  statement  a little  more  in  detail. 

It  appears  then  that  the  average  mortality  of  the  civil 
population  at  Vera  Cruz,  (during,  of  course,  the  Mexican 

regime)  amounted  in  the  years  1845-6,  to 0.28 

While  the  same  population  under  the  American  re- 
gime, in  1847,  compared,  not  of  settled  citizens  acclima- 
ted measurably  to  the  soil  exclusively,'  as  before ; but  of 
these,  and  incorporated  with  them  all  that  large  class  of 


reckless  camp-followers  of  a victorious  army,  with  all  their 

dissipated  habits,  amounted  to 3.42 

And  that  the  mortality  among  the  Mexican  military 
at  the  same  place,  during  the  years  1844-5-6  and  part 

1847,  amounted  to 13.90 

And  the  mortality  to  cases 25.70 

Of  which  the  vomito  or  yellow  fever,  constituted  of  it-  85 . 23 
While  among  our  military , including  attaches  of  the 

army  of  every  grade,  the  mortality  amounted  to 4.46 

While  in  the  First  Infantry  (military  alone)  amounted 
to  but 3.61 


The  bare  statement  of  the  foregoing  valuable  facts,  is  its  own 
best  commentary  : it  is  furnished  as  an  instance  of  the  influence 
of  sanitary  measures  in  a hot  climate , on  unacclimated  people , 
even  under  the  influence  of  peculiarly  unfavorable  circumstances. 

After  the  lengthy  recommendations  given  of  sanitary  measures 
in  the  preceding  pages,  it  would  be  little  more  than  repetition  to 
say  more  than  that  these  views  were  carried  out  with  military 
precision,  and  that  it  consisted  in  the  strictest  policcing,  rigidly 
enforced,  at  the  earliest  hour,  and  the  strictest  temperance  ad- 
vised ; tropical  fruit,  and  particularly  if  unripe,  forbidden.  The 
city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  responsible  agents  and  physi- 
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cians  appointed  to  each,  and  required  to  report  to  the  Board,  at 
short  intervals,  the  state  of  each,  together  with  the  number  and 
character  of  the  diseases  occurring. 


SECTION  XII. 

Resume. — ITT  shall  vow  briny  this  Report  to  its  close  with. 
the  following  Recapitulatory  Propositions  and  Corollaries. 

1st.  That  the  insalubrity  of  New  Orleans,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years — with  some  remarkable  exceptions — is  New  0rleans 
not  natural  to  her,  or  necessarily  incidental  to  her  position ; that  notBjCkiy,  per 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  everything,  and  the  direct  se. 
means  of  retarding  her  progress  to  prosperity,  and  which  will 
continue  to  exist  until  effective  measures  are  taken  to  remove  it. 

2d.  That  the  direct  and  inevitable  change  of  climate  alone,  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  mortality  of  immigrants,  but  the  union  Mortality  I10t 
of  the  climatic  with  the  terrene  conditions  under  different  cir-  owillgtoW!Ult 
cumstances,  were  the  efficient  agents  in  the  destructive  influence  0f  acciinm- 
on  each  class  of  people  as  pointed  out  according  to  nativity  ; tion. 
that  man  cannot  become  acclimated  to  the  second  cause,  or  ter- 
rene  (filth,  etc.)  any  where,  and  that  the  acclimation  to  our  first  maUK0 fll(ll 
cause  (or  atmospheric)  would  be  trifling,  if  the  conditions  consti- 
tuting it,  were  so  modified,  as  was  clearly  shown  to  be,  in  our 
power. 

3d.  We  have  endeavored  to  prove  what  were  the  constituents 
of  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  1853,  that  they  consisted  of  cer- 

1 J _ Epidemic 

tain  atmospheric  and  terrene  combinations  ; that  these  causes,  so  constitiielitj 
far  as  we  had  the  means  of  ascertaining,  were  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  fever  district;  that  it  began  with  these  causes  and 
ended  with  them,  throughout  the  limits  of  the  epidemic  region, 
and  that  when  these  ceased,  so  terminated  its  influence  on  man. 

4th.  That  one  of  these  causes,  (the  atmospheric,)  is  more  or 
less  present  here  every  summer,  and  that  when  the  second  (or 
terrene)  exists  in  sufficient  amount,  an  epidemic  is  the  certain 
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importable  or 
contagions. 


result,  so  far  as  near  sixty  year’s  experience  will  go  to  prove  it ; 
The  efficient  t]iat  thjg  terrene  condition  is  mainly  composed  of  extensive  dis- 
cause  of  ail  tur|}anceS)  or  upturning  and  exposure  of  the  original  soil  ot  the 
our  cpidem  counj.ry . j]m(.  wjthout  this  there  lias  been  no  such  epidemic , al- 
though, between  the  occurrence  of  some  of  them,  long  periods 
have  elapsed;  and  that  its  ravages  or  malignity  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  disturbance. 

5th.  That  for  the  existence  of  an  epidemic , a wide  pervading 
Epidemic  not  .gmosplieric  cause  being  one  of  the  essential  elements,  an  epide- 
mic disease  cannot  be  imported , and  that  as  a contagious  disease 
cannot  depend  upon  a general  cause  for  its  existence,  hut  must 
derive  its  qualities  from  a specific  one ; epidemic  yellow  fever  is 
consequently  not  a contagious  disease. 

6th. — That  to  constitute  an  endemic  yellow  fever , the  differ- 
Requirements  ence  °f  which  from  fin  epidemic  was  fully  pointed  out,  that  the 
ia,  0n, i0m-  apparent  contagion  was  only  the  extension  of  the  epidemic  prin- 
ic.  ciple,  a lesser  degree  of  the  same,  or  what  was  believed  to  be 

equivalent,  (filth  of  all  kinds,  and  decomposing  materials)  with 
a lesser  degree  or  intensity  of  the  first  or  atmospheric  constitu- 
ent, were  essential. 

7th. — That  when  these  causes  did  uot  exist  in  a sufficiently 
a lesser  am’t  degree  to  produce  yellow  fever , intermittent,  remittent 
bilious,  or  other  periodic  fevers  were  the  result,  demonstrating 
by  the  clearest  analogy  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause,  aud  that  they  differed  only  in  degree  aud  intensity,  a 
major  amount  of  the  very  same  materials  being  required  to  pro- 
duce yellow  fever,  as  a minor  one  does  for  bilious  or  periodic  fevers. 

8th. — That  all  these  fevers  are  produced  from  local  causes , 
more  or  less  extensive,  and  that  the  fevers,  the  result  of  these, 
were  limited  to  these  bounds,  that  these  causes  are  well  under- 
stood, and  were  extensively  pointed  out  in  detail,  that  wherever 
the  epidemic  extended , there  were  causes  to  localise  it.  that  where 
these  did  not  exist,  the  cases  of  the  epidemic  conveyed  there  did 
not  extend , and  that  consequently,  that  all  these  fevers  arising  from 
bad  air,  are  uo  more  contagious  or  infectious  the  one  than  the 
other,  the  liability  to  them  is  limited  to  the  bad  or  infected  air 


required  for 
periodic  fe- 


Looal  causes 
and  local  ef- 
fects. 
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arid  personal  susceptibility;  and  finally,  that  these  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  their  practical  bearing  on  sanitary 
measures.  And, 

9th. — That  the  temporary  epidemic  cholera  which  occurred 
here  early  in  December,  it  was  shown,  depended  also,  upon  two  Can9eofepi 

, . . . . demic  cliol- 

conditions,  an  atmospheric  and  a terrene ; that  the  first  of 
these  was  different  from  that  required  to  produce  epidemic  yel- 
low fever,  although  the  second  was  believed  to  be  the  same. 

From  all  which  the  following  corollaries  were  deduced  ; viz : 

1st. — That  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  if  pro- Kpi(lemie> 
duced  by  the  causes  stated  in  our  third  proposition,  as  believed,  controiabie. 
being  known,  is  controlable,  that  is,  preventable. 

2d. — That  an  endemic  yellow  fever,  arising  from  the  same  or  Do. ofendem- 
equivalent  causes,  as  above,  although  in  a lesser  degree,  can  also, ics- 
be  mainly,  if  not  entirely  controled. 

3d. — That  the  causes  of  bilious  or  periodic  fevers  being  known 
also,  to  arise  from  a smaller  amount,  or  more  diluted  condition  rio.ofpeiiod- 
of  the  same  circumstances,  although  more  general  and  exten-  ic  fever*, 
sive,  and  more  dependent  on  personal  hygiene,  it  is  in  the  power, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  mitigate,  if  they  can 
not  entirely  control  them  ; and  finally  : 

4th. — That  it  was  demonstrated,  that  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  curative  measures,  by  the  establishment  of  proper  New  0r]l,an, 
sanitary  laws  and  police  ordinances,  rigidly  enforced  and  CIU1  he  made 
effectually  carried  out,  New  Orleans  can  be  made  as  healthy  iiealthy. 
as  any  city  in  America  ; and  that  it  was  not  only  the  interest 
of  the  city  to  accomplish  these  important  purposes, — but 
that — 

5th. — A penalty  could  be  as  much  enforced  upon  the  civil c|aimB  forle_ 
authorities  for  neglecting  the  removal  of  conditions  subversive  Ka|  entbree- 
of  health  and  Ife,  as  for  any  purpose  for  which  society  was  mm. 
formed. 

Proofs  and  illustrations  were  furnished  of  the  influence  of 
sanitary  regulations  in  various  cities  of  the  old  world  and  on 
this  continent,  and  what  they  had  accomplished  in  removing 
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causes  of  disease  and  restoring  sickly  cities  to  the  enjoymen  t 
of  salubrity. 

A comparison  was  instituted  between  New  Orleans  and 
Her  prosper!- olher  American  cities,  and  particularly  with  Southern  cities, 
ty  alone  de-  with  a running  commentary  on  their  comparative  liabilities 
pends  upon  ^ immunities,  and  the  important  result  was  come  to,  that 
our  city  was  far  from  being  in  an  irreclaimable  condition,  and 
that  she  could  compare  favorably  with  any  of  them. 

It  has  been  as  truly  as  beautifully  said,  that  intelligence  is 
not  only  synonymous  with  moral  power,  but  with  health  * 
Health  manifestly  depends  upon  our  observance  of  certain 
laws,  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  entrusted  for  oui 
guidance,  which  are  recognized  by  all  mankind  and  are 
instinctive.  When  these  laws  are  broken,  punishment  (that 
is,  disease,)  inevitably  follows,  sooner  or  later ; but  it  is  in 
our  power,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  comply  with  them,  and  exert 
the  faculties  He  has  given  us  for  our  welfare.  We  can  only 
know  the  future  from  the  past ; it  is  the  part  oi  wisdom  to 
know  that  like  causes  produce  like  results,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  constant  recurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
epidemic  form,  whenever  there  have  been  large  disturbances 
of  the  soil,  and  never  otherwise,  in  so  long  a period  as  sixty 
years,  and  in  proportion  to  that  exposure,  must  be  something 
The  real  oanse  more  than  a mere  coincidence:  it  seems  to  the  Reporter  as 
of  our  fevers,  well  attested  as  any  fact  in  history  or  science,  as  too  intelli- 
gible to  be  misunderstood;  invaluable  as  a warning,  and  the 
memento  on  that  Chart  as  plain  to  us  as  “the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  ” to  the  prophet  of  Israel.  No  less  palpable,  and 
as  little  to  be  disregarded,  are  the  “plague  spots”  which  have 
been  demonstrated  here,  as  in  other  cities,  that  here,  in  the 
midst  of  filth  of  all  kinds,  are  the  true  birth  places  of  disease. 
aii cities im-  au(i  ft  was  equally  clearly  shown  how  much  it  was  in  our 
proved  by  p0wer  to  remove  them,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  and  interest 
sanitary  mea-  to  not  mere]y  on  account  of  present,  prosperity,  but 

,,,reaexcept  even  from  a higher  consideration,  the  promotion  of  the 
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great  interests  of  religion.  Our  reputation  abroad  for 
salubrity  is  ruined,  reform  is  now  only  left  us.  All  cities, 
wherever  situated,  whether  in  the  old  world,  the  highly 
favored  seats  of  renowned  monarchs,  covered  with  marble, 
drained  and  watered  by  works  that  are  still  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  or  in  the  new,  the  selected  marts 
of  far  enriching  and  enterprising  commerce,  have  been  sub- 
ject to  epidemics;  which,  like  the  monaxysinal  diseases,  the 
trials  of  infantile  life,  stand  as  tests  of  the  constitution. 

Many  quail  and  sink  under  the  trial.  New  Orleans  has  stood 
many  such  trials;  she  is  now  at  a crisis,  and  it  will  depend 
upon  her  people  to  say  whether  she  shall  recuperate  or  not. 

Her  consulting  faculty,  (this  Commission,)  have  pronounced 
her  entirely  susceptible  of  cure,  if  their  advice  is  followed, 
otherwise  not.  A new  era  has  manifestly  sprung  up,  it  is 
signalized  by  the  appointment  of  this  first  Commission  of  The  certain 
inquiry  into  the  real,  not  suppositious,  condition  of  New refmltofprop' 
Orleans.  "We  look  upon  it  as  a proof  that  the  great  refer- er  rnea8Hrfc'’ 
mation  so  much  needed,  and  without  which  no  permanent adopted  here' 
prosperity  is  to  be  expected  for  this  city,  is  about  to  com- 
mence ; that  the  influence  of  sanitary  measures  is  at  last  to 
be  attempted,  and  we  can  not  avoid  the  prediction,  that  it 
will  eventuate  as  it  has  in  all  other  places,  in  future  pros- 
perity and  advancement.  Nothing  else  is  now  wanting  to 
repair  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  it  does  no  violence  to  prob- 
ability to  foretell  from  them  the  most  brilliant  future.  If 
the  Sanitary  Commission  shall  not  succeed  in  convincing 
their  fellow-citizens  of  this,  and  that  the  same  principles 
are  applicable  to  our  city  as  to  all  others,  which  is  the  true 
practical  object  of  their  appointment,  then  that  appoint- 
ment will  have  been  superfluous.  But,  if  we  shall  have 
shown  by  unmistakable  facts,  figures  and  argument,  that  we 
have  nothing  peculiar  in  our  climate  or  position,  but  what 
is  entirely  accessible  to  amelioration  and  amendment  by 
the  hand  of  reform;  that  our  city  may  be  restored  to  salu- 
brity ; that  her  reputation  for  perennial  pestilence  shall  be 
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no  longer  applicable;  that  upon  the  broad  foundation  of 
sanitary  measures  we  can  erect  a monuineut  of  public 
health,  aud,  that  if  a beacon  light  is  erected  on  its  top,  and 
kept  alive  by  proj>cr  attention , our  city  will  soon  lie  second 
to  none  in  this  first  of  earthly  blessings ; the  appointment 
will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 


SECTION  XIII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We  accordingly  offer  to  the  Council  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1st. — To  adopt  the  system  of  Sewerage — the  system  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  as  reported  by  our 
Sewerage.  r colleague,  Prof.  Riddell — embracing  streams  of  running 
water  constantly  through  the  streets,  from  the  ii\er  or  other- 
wise, from  March  to  November,  during  the  day  only. 

2d. — The  drainage,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  of  the 
Drainage.  neighboring  swamps  and  levees  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  to 
keep  out  the  Lake  water.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  machinery 
and  covered  drains,  and  these  to  be  dug  in  the  winter  season. 
After  this  is  fully  effected,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Health 
Department — 

3d. — -The  removal  of  the  forest  growth,  excepting  for  ave- 

Forest  growth 

nues  and  parks. 

4th .—The  completion  of  the  pavage  of  the  city  (removal 
ra'ing,  of  the  rQUnd  stone)  by  square  blocks,  united  by  cement,  and 
the  avenues  may  be  (temporarily)  by  thick  planks. 

5th. The  purchase  and  extension  of  the  Water  Works  to 

Waterworks.  p0rliOn  of  the  city,  with  fountains  in  each  of  the  pub- 

lic squares. 

6th. — An  extensive  shed  the  entire  front  of  the  business 

Shed  on  river. 

part  of  the  city. 

7th. — To  plant  trees  in  all  the  public  squares  and  princi- 

Trcei.  1 

pal  streets. 
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8th. — To  fill  up  Gonnley’s  Basin  ami  make  a public  square  Gormiey’sba- 
of  it.  »>"• 

9th. — To  make  covered  drains  of  Gormley’s  and  Melpo- Covered 
mene’s  Canals,  and  all  the  other  drains  of  the  city.  drains- 

10th. — That  the  slaughter  houses  be  removed  to  such  dis-  g|aug)iter 
tance  from  the  city,  and  all  vacheries  and  livery  stables  having  i,ouses  vac|,_ 
over  six  animals,  removed  to  squares  having  fifty  population  eries  and  Liv- 
and  ten  dwellings.  The  same  of  soap  and  tallow  chandle-  ery  stables, 
ries,  or  other  manufactories  or  pursuits  that  have  a tendency, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Health  Department,  to  impair  the 
purity  of  the  city  atmosphere. 

11th. — The  adoption  of  a system  of  privies,  according  with  i>nvie3. 
the  recommendations  in  this  Report. 

12th. — To  discontinue  interments  in  the  city  limits.  Cemeteries. 

13th. — To  prevent  any  but  the  most  superficial  disturb-  Disturbing 
auces  of  the  soil  of  the  city  or  neighborhood,  from  1st  May  soil 
to  15th  October. 

14th. — To  establish  a Health  Department  on  the  plan  Health  de- 
detailed  in  the  next  section.  partment. 

loth. — To  establish  a quarantine  station,  not  nearer  than auarantine< 
eight  miles  from  the  city,  as  a brauch  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

16th. — To  carry  out  fully  the  system  of  privies  described  in 
another  section  of  this  Report. 

And  finally;  to  order  at  an  early  day,  a complete  Sanitary 
Survey  of  the  city  before  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  under  sanitary  eur- 
the  instructions  of  the  Health  Department,  of  every  house,  lot vey- 
and  back  yard  in  the  city,  to  be  most  thorough  and  searching 
for  every  cause  of  disease,  with  plenary  authority  lor  that  body 
immediately  to  abate  it.  To  ascertain  from  every  family  the 
number  that  have  not  been  vaccinated. 

A book  of  record  to  be  kept,  wherein  shall  be  recorded  the 

1 b # Book  of 

reports  from  the  Inpsectors  of  the  special  condition  of  every  record> 

square  in  the  city,  with  plans  and  diagrams,  for  present  action 
and  future  reference,  blanks  being  furnished  by  the  Health  De- 
partment, enumerating  the  duties  and  objects  ol  the  inspection. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Ordinance  for  the  Establishment  of  a Health  Department  for 
the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 

Orleans : 

Section  1. — There  is  hereby  created  a Healtli  Department 
for  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Section  2. — This  Department  shall  be  constituted  by  the 
appointment  of  the  City  Council,  in  Joint  Session,  of  a Board 
of  not  less  than  three  Physicians  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
Health  De-  eminent  for  their  services,  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
partment  to  0f  sanitary  laws  and  influences,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
consist  or  city  at  least  ten  years,  and  whose  term  of  service  shall  be  five 
Three  Physi-  J S. 

Section  3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Health  Department 
to  elect,  ou  its  first  meeting,  one  of  their  number  as  presiding 
officer,  who  shall  preside  over  its  deliberations ; be  the  organ 
of  communication  with  this  Council  and  the  Public,  and  draw 
up  the  annual  report. 

Section  4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Department  to  have 
President  and  surveillance  and  control,  under  the  orders  of  this  Council,  over 
hisduties.  everything  that  may  affect  the  salubrity  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  or  have  a tendency  to  impair  the  same ; to  visit  and 
inspect  all  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  the  reception  of  the  sick ; 
to  see  that  they  do  not  admit  any  contagious  disease;  that  they 
are  kept  iu  a cleanly  and  not  crowded  condition,  haring  not  more 
than  one  patient  to  every  one  thousand  feet  of  space.  They  shall 
Dutiesof  said  vig-t  an(j  ;nSpecti)  likewise,  all  Jails,  Lock-ups,  Asylums,  Board- 
Health  De-  jng5  or  other  Houses,  liable  to  suffer  from  overcrowding  or  filth ; 
partment.  Manufactories,  Livery  Stables,  Vacheries,  Slaughter-houses,  and 
any  place  which  it  has  reason  to  believe  there  may  be  a nursery 
of  filth,  impairing  the  purity  of  the  air.  That  the  space  al- 
lowed in  lodging-houses  for  each  individual  shall  not  be  less 
than  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  adult.  To  see  that 
the  cemeteries  are  iu  a proper  condition,  with  the  power  of  re- 
moval for  neglect. 

renaity  for  Section  o. — All  persons  occupying  houses  for  lodgers,  or 
ena  y °r  where  the  said  Department  may  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
obstructing  tjiere  may  ex;st  a breach  of  this' Ordinance,  are  hereby  forbidden 
Inspectors  of  to  obstruct  the  examination  of  the  same  by  themselves  or  their 
Health  De- Inspectors,  under  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offence, 
partment.  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  third,  or  taking  away  the  license.  And  this  sum  shall  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  Court  having  competent  ju- 
risdiction, and  the  said  amount  recovered  shall  be  accounted  for 
in  the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  same,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  City  Attorney  to  prosecute  for  the  same. 
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Section  G. — This  Department  shall  keep  an  office  in  some 
central  building,  to  which  shall  he  placed  in  their  special  care, 
all  the  mortuary  records  of  the  city  ot  New  Orleans,  and  shall  Office  ami 
appoint  their  own  Secretary,  which  office  shall  remain  open  Recor(ls_ 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business,  and  the  books  and  records 
of  said  Department  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  ot 
the  members  of  this  Council. 

Section  7. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Department  to  have 
prepared  and  keep  blank  books  for  the  following  purposes : 

1st.  One  containing  an  accurate  record  ot  each  and  every  Book  of  Rec- 
burial  in  each  of  the  several  cemeteries  appertaining  to  this  city,  orj  for  each 
in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birth-place,  sex,  color,  age,  l)ranc]l  0l-  the 
period  and  place  of  residence  in  this  city,  and  the  cause  ot  Heal(h  n>_ 
death  of  every  one  buried  in  any  of  said  cemeteries. 

2d.  A book  to  record  the  weekly  or  other  reports  of  the  Dis-  p'irtim‘"t' 
pensary  and  other  physicians,  (hereafter  mentioned.) 

3d.  A book  to  record  the  daily  and  weekly  statements  of  the 
Inspectors,  (hereafter  mentioned. ) 

4th.  A book  to  record  the  reports  and  applications  of  all  the 
vidangeries. 

5th.  A book  to  record  the  reports  of  those  selected  to  make  the 
sanitary  survey,  from  time  to  time. 

Section  8.—  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  select  and  license  the  Number  of 
Inspectors  or  Health  Wardens  for  the  city,  whose  number  shall  x~>ra  or 
not  exceed  nine,  and  who  shall  serve,  under  the  instructions  ot 
said  Department,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  point  out  and  Duty  ot. 
order  to  be  abated  anything  that  may,  in  the  opinion  ot  said 
Department,  impair  the  salubrity  of  the  city,  lliey  shall  also,  unde^ken, 
license  all  Undertakers,  "\  idangeries,  Sextons,  and  no  others  Sextous>  Vi_ 
shall  be  recognized  or  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  those  dangeries. 
several  callings,  without  such  license,  under  a penalty  of  two  Pelialty  all(1 
hundred  dollars.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  ot  said  appointees  duty, 
to  obey  all  the  lawful  orders  ot  said  Health  Department  relating  ^ permit fr*m 
to  their  said  duties.  And,  further,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  foi  Health  De- 
anv  Sexton  to  bury  or  any  Undertaker  to  convey  any  body  from  partmem  to 
or ‘into  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  without  having  previously  re-““  * 
ceived  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the  Health  Department,  ^ 

under  the  aforesaid  penalty;  and  for  a second  offence,  tobe  ia- infracti01u 
ble  to  a penalty  of  double  the  amount,  and  to  be  deprived  of 

their  license.  _ . 

Section  9. It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  said  Iuspectois,  in  theputy  0f  in„ 

Districts  to  be  appropriated  to  them  by  this  Department,  to 
constantly  occupied  in  visiting  their  several  Districts,  and  - 
rrive  a written  report  of  the  condition  of  every  house,  back- 
yard privy,  open  lot,  street,  alley  and  building,  mentioned  in 
section  four  of  this  Ordinance,  in  writing,  each  week,  under  such 


spector. 
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blank  heads  and  instructions  as  the  Health  Department  shall 
furnish. 

Section  10. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Health  Department 
to  cause  to  be  rendered  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  or  oc- 
cupant of  any  house  or  premises,  where  there  shall  exist  any 
nuisance — and  everything-  is  denominated  an  nuisance  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  said  Department,  shall  im  air  the  purity  of  the 
air  of  the  city — within  a delay  not  exceeding  one  day  in  manner, 
and  six  in  winter. 

Section  11. — It  is  hereby  ordained  that  every  empty  lot 
shall  be  filled  six  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  str.-et  within 
sixty  days  after  this  Ordinance  shall  lake  effect.  And  that  no 
Cemetery  within  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  city  shall 
any  longer  be  the  receptacle  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  after 
the  30th  April,  inst. 

Section  12 — It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Vidangeries  to 
have  a permit  from  said  Department  previous  to  cleansing 
any  privy,  stating  in  their  application,  (which  shall  be  duly 
filed  and  recorded  in  a book  appropriated  to  it,)  the  number, 
location  and  proprietor  of  the  house  whose  privy  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  clean. 

Section  13. — It  is  hereby  made  the  dutj’  of  the  physicians 
of  this  city,  and  of  the  families  of  all  deceased  persons,  aud 
attendants  on  such  deceased,  to  give  such  information  in 
relation  to  each  deceased  person  as  is  required  in  section  7th 
of  this  Ordinance,  under  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  without 
which  no  burial  certificate  shall  be  issued,  unless  the  Health 
Department  is  satisfied  it  could  not  be  procured. 

Section  14. — This  city  is  hereby  divided  into  nine 
Wards,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  be  established  a Dis- 
pensary, under  the  instructions  and  surveillance  of  the  Health 
Department,  where  medicines  shall  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
gratuitously,  on  the  certificate  and  prescription  of  the  Dis- 
pensary Physician  of  said  Ward,  on  his  being  satisfied  of  the 
inability  of  the  sick  to  pay  for  the  same,  which  certificate 
shall  be  duly  recorded  as  a voucher  for  the  same. 

Sect  on  15. — The  City  Council  shall  elect  immediately, 
and  hereafter,  in  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  year,  a 
physician,  duly  qualified  by  experience  of  at  least  five  years 
in  this  city,  of  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  of  education,  of 
which  a diploma  from  some  recognized,  respectable  Medical 
College,  shall  be  required,  and  of  good  moral  character,  to 
each  Dispensary  District. 

Sec  i ion  16. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Physicians  to 
attend  the  poor  of  said  Districts,  respectively,  gratuitously 
prescribing  for  them  at.  the  Dispensary,  at  some  regular! v 
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appointed  hour,  nml  at  their  houses,  when  they  shall  he  una- 
ble from  disease  to  attend  the  said  Dispensary;  to  vaccinate  said 
poor,  and  to  report  the  condition,  as  to  salubrity,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  diseases  prevailing,  and  a record  of  each 
case  prescribed  for,  to  the  Health  Department,  in  writing, 
weekly — in  default  of  which  the  power  of  removal  is  hereby 
given  to  said  Department,  and  temporary  substitution,  until 
his  place  shall  be  regularly  filled  by  the  Council. 

Section  17. — The  Health  Department  is  hereby  required 
to  inspect  the  Quarantine  Stations,  which  shall  he  considered 
but  a branch  of  this  Department,  and  advise  with  the  Quar-To  exami"» 
antine  Physician  on  all  subjects  relating  to  bis  duty,  and  to  quarantine, 
see  that  the  several  officers  attached  to  the  Station  perform 
in  a proper  manner,  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law. 

And  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Quarantine  Physician  to 
report  the  condition  of  all  vessels  aniving  at  this  port  from 
any  other  port,  as  to  cleanliness,  and  ol  the  number  and  sari-  R ( 

itary  condition  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  especially  if  'P°rl  a" 
any  contagious,  infectious,  or  febrile  diseases  shall  be  on  ‘luty  ol  “* 
board,  and  report.  'This  shall  be  done  (if  the  imme- l’l‘>’8ician- 
diate  advice  or  the  action  of  the  Health  Departrm  n is 
required)  at  once:  otherwise,  weekly.  It  shall  also  lie  its 
duty  to  prepare  from  time  to  time,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Quarantine  Physician,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  lie 
required  for  its  government,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council. 

Section  18. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Health  Depart- To  publish 
ment,  during  the  existence  of  any  epidemic  disease,  to  publish  advice  during 
instructions  to  the  public,  succinctly  embracing  short  advice  an  epiJemiCt 
on  its  prevention  and  treatment. 

Section  19. — It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  said  Health  Depart- 
ment to  keep  a Meteorological  Register,  and  record  the  tem- Meteorologi" 
perature,  barometer,  winds,  amount  of  rain  and  hygrometry  of  eat  record  kept 
the  atmosphere  at  least  three  times  a day.  To  make  and  pub- and  published 
lish  a weekly  report  of  the  number  of  interments  in  the  city  weekiy,  with 
cemeteries,  with  such  particulars  in  section  seven  as  said  Health  ,, 
Department  may  deem  ot  interest  to  the  public,  with  an 
abstract  of  the  weather  during  the  same  period,  and  an  Annual tDr"8  weeUr’ 
Report,  with  all  the  particulars  bearing  upon  or  appertaining  Aiiiw  l ort 
to  the  salubrity  ot  the  city,  with  such  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement as  it  may  recommend. 

Section  20. — The  compensation  of  the  President  of  said  „ 

t.  . , 1 _ . CompenHa- 

Department  shall  be  #3,000  per  annum,  and  to  each  assistant 

$2,000  each;  to  the  Secretary  $1,200;  and  for  office,  station- tl0"- 
ery,  blank  books  and  blanks,  and  aid  in  organizing  the  office  the 
first  year,  $2,000,  or  as  much  as  may  he  required.  To  each 
Dispensary  Physician  $000  per  annum  ; to  the  Inspectors,  each 
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&500  per  annum — to  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  said  Department,  and  it  shall  he  lbs  duty  to 
settle  annually  with  the  Comptroller  the  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  his  Department  in  January  of  each  year. 

Section  21. — It  is  hereby  ordered  that  an  immediate  Sani- 
tary Survey  he  made  of  the  entire  city,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  said  Health  Department,  who  shall  issue  printed  instruc- 
tions to  the  Inspectors  in  blanks,  and  a plan  of  his  District,  and 
such  other  aid  as  they  may  require  to  facilitate  it,  embracing 
the  following  particulars,  viz : The  condition  of  every  yard, 
Sanitary  Sur-  whether  paved  or  not,  and  how  cleaned  ; the  number,  extent, 
vey.  and  location  of  all  lots  that  are  below  the  level  of  the  crown  of 

the  street ; if  supplied,  and  how,  with  water  ; the  number  of 
tenants  and  boarders  in  each  house ; the  construction  of  each 
house — of  wood  or  brick;  the  condition  of  the  privies;  the 
condition  of  every  drain,  canal  and  basin,  and  cemetery,  and 
manufactory,  slaughter-house,  livery  stable,  and  vacbery,  in 
each  District ; the  condition  of  the  levee  and  bank  of  the  riser 
and  swamps  contiguous  to  districts  bordering  thereon. 

This  inspection  shall  be  recorded  as  the  first  in  the  Book  of 
Record  of  Inspection,  showing  the  exact  condition  of  New  Or- 
leans on  this  foundation  of  a permanent  Health  Department 
for  said  city. 

Section  22. — The  Health  Department  is  hereby  authorized 
to  furnish  health  certificates  to  the  shipping,  of  the  condition  of 
the  city,  and  to  charge  for  the  same  82  each  to  the  domestic 
shipping,  and  to  the  foreign  85,  and  to  account  for  the  same  in 
the  annual  settlement  with  the  Comptroller. 


SECTION  XV. 

Modes  of  Raising  the  Means  necessary  to  Defray  the  Cost  of 
the  Recommendations. 

The  large  means  required  to  carry  out  fully  the  views  of  the 
No  additional  ganitary  Commission,  and  which  is  deemed  requisite  to  restore 
tSLT'  this  city  to  salubrity — to  enable  her  fully  to  compete  with  any 

city  of  this  Union,  either  in  relation  to  health  or  the  great  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  we  are  fully  sensible,  she  could  not,  at  onee> 
bear,  under  her  ordinary  resources,  and  it  is  farther  obvious, 
that  crippled  as  she  has  been,  by  the  calamities  of  years,  she 
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cannot  now  sustain  a heavier  load  of  taxation  than  she  is  now 
laboring  under.  These,  we  tear,  (if  men  submitted  to)  would 
farther  tend  to  paralyse  her  recuperative  energies,  and  put  her 
beyond  the  possibility  of  competing  with  her  more  fortunate 
rivals. 

It  becomes  our  duty  then,  to  point  out  some  extra  means  be- 
yond the  ordinary  resources  of  the  city  revenues,  to  accomplish 
objects  in  the  highest  degree  urgent  and  important  in  them- 
selves, and  which  we  deem  indispensible  to  her  entire  salubrity. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  could  these  objects  be  effected,  she  would  be 
as  healthy  as  any  city  in  the  Union.  If  some  of  these  modes 
of  raising  this  extra  revenue  are  evils  in  themselves,  they  are 
certainly  much  less  than  those  they  will  aid  in  effectually  and 
permanently  removing,  and  be  of  but  a temporary  character  in 
themselves. 

1st. — The  city  Council  might  reasonably  expect  from 
the  fund  derivable  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands $200,000 

2nd. — Three  years  ago  a recommendation  was  made 
by  the  late  General  Council  of  the  city , that  an  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  eighteen  States  directly 
interested  iu  its  salubrity,  to  induce  them  to  unite  in  re- 
commending to  the  General  Government  to  transfer  to 
this  city  200,000  acres  of  public  land,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  created  a Board  called  “ The  Permanent  Sani- 
tary Board," — whose  duty  it  was  made  to  initiate  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  it.  That  Board  organized  and 
drew  up  a Report — in  which  the  claims  of  New  Or- 
leans was  set  forth, — through  which  it  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  there  had  been  expended  by  this  city 
and  the  State  of  Louisana  for  the  actual  and  prospec- 
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tive  population  of  these  States  not  less  than  $2,000,000, 
and  that  it  was  morally  and  equitably  right,  that  that 
sum  ought  to  be  considered  due.  '1  he  Report  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Board,  but  there  required  an  outlay  of 
some  $200  or  $300  for  printing,  &c.,  and  as  there  was 
no  sum  appropriated  nor  could  be  procured,  nothing  far- 
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ther  could  be  done.  The  claim  is  deemed  a just  one, 
and  it’  the  proper  steps  were  taken,  a large  sum  could 
most  probably  be  raised  from  it. 

A reconstruction  of  that  board  is  recommended, 
or  its  duties  might  be  devolved  upon  the  health 
department.  As  this  will  require  time,  no  amount  is 
put  down  as  arising  from  this  source. 

3d — The  estate  of  the  late  John  McDonogh,  will 
have  a contingent  fund  to  be  available  after  some 
years.  It  is  believed  that  a considerable  sum  could 
be  raised  from  this  source;  it  could  be  used  on  the 
basis  on  which  a sum  could  be  obtained  on  credit, 

say $35,000 

4th — The  President  of  the  United  States  has  ad- 
vised, in  his  message  to  Congress,  that  a tonnage  duty 
on  all  vessels  visiting  the  several  ports  and  harbors, 
be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  States  respectively. 

This  would  be  just,  as  enabling  each  to  collect  a 
large  amount  of  money,  required  and  received  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  port,  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  these  ports,  to 
facilitate  the  various  advancements  and  conveniences 
of  commerce. 

There  would  be  a very  large  amount  derivable  from 

this  prolific  source,  say  only $500,000 

5th — The  final  adjudication,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  large  estate  of  Mr.  Me 
McDonogh’.  4)on0gij  f,0  f,iie  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore, 
c!tatc'  leaves  subject  to  the  control  of  this  city  a large  sum, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  invest  in  railroad  stock. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  first  interest  of  New  Orleans 
is  its  salubrity ; all  else  should  be  considered  subsidi- 
ary to  this.  Railroads  are  the  second  great  duty  of 
this  city;  but  without  health,  they  only  make  a great 
winter  factorage  of  it.  With  health , railroads  will 
make  it  second  to  no  city  on  the  continent.  Its  salu- 
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5.72 

December, 

3.20 
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12.25 

4.57 

5.21 

4.68 

4.54 

7.00 

5.35 

Averages, 

.92 
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24.52 
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1.88 

5.48 

5.31 

4.63 

7.41 

5.70 

Average  Means,1 
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The  “Aspect  of  the  Sky  ” is  taken  on  a scale  where  0 represents  entire  cloudiness, 
of  the  Wind,  on  a scale  from  0,  representing  CALM,  up  to  6,  a violent  storm. 
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Sanitary  Condition  of  Next)  Orleans. 


hri tv,  and  its  reputation  for  salubrity , must  precede  it, 
note  its  reputation  is  gone. 

The  amount  to  be  derived  from  this  source  is  very 
large,  say $400,000 

(3th — A special  tax  ou  the  property  of  absentees  is 
not  constitutional,  but  some  means  should  be  devised 
by  which  to  apportion,  somewhat  more  equitably  than 
is  now  done,  the  various  incumbrances  of  civil  govern- 
ment— the  benefits  and  burthens ; and  particularly 
during  epidemics,  these  latter  are  very  onerous  on 
those  who  remain  to  discharge  faithfully  their  duties 
to  society. 

The  authorization  to  raise  a certain  sum  by  lottery 
to  be  solely  appropriated  to  the  removal  of  the  causes 
influencing  the  salubrity  of  the  city. 

Here  then  is  the  enormous  sum  of $1. 435. 000 

besides  the  contingencies  that  have  not  been  estima- 
ted, but  little  more  than  half  of  which,  would  make 
New  Orleans  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences;  put 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  American  cities,  and  with  her 
railroads,  defy  all  competition. 


The  following  table  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  fill  up  the 
three  first  columns  in  the  table  in  the  Introduction,  so  as  to  extend  the 
averages  over  as  large  a number  of  epidemics  as  possible,  witb  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  publishing  it.  It  is  furnished  now  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  as  embracing  important  views  of 
our  comparative  condition  but  little  known,  and  upon  which  most  erro- 
neous opinions  are  entertained. 

The  climatology  of  the  year  has  also  been  most  carefully  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  epidemic  years  and  found  entirely  to  corres- 
pond. It  has  also  been  comprehended  with  the  averages  in  the  other 
columns,  and  adds  its  important  mite  in  their  verification. 

This  table  farther  shows,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable 
year  1853,  produced  by  the  most  unusual  concurrence  of  causes — • 
that  it  is  certainly  in  our  power  to  say  shall  never  occur  again — that  the 
yellow  fever  is  not  increasing  among  us ; that  the  present  year  stands  in 
comparison  with  others  but  as  the  tenth,  and  still  does  not  forbid  us  to 
entertertain  the  sanguine  hope,  expressed  elsewhere,  that  if  the  suggestions 
as  to  its  prevention  are  fully  carried  out,  we  may  be  enabled  to  drive  it 
entirely  from  among  us. 

Since  the  “Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans”  was 
put  to  press,  important  corroboration  of  its  views  in  relation  to  the  causes 
of  our  epidemics  has  been  obtained — besides  those  mentioned  in  our 
“ Introduction,”  in  relation  to  this  year.  If  necessary,  they  can  be  com- 
prehended in  a supplemental  report — wherein,  with  other  documents 
intended  for  our  report,  but  necessarily  excluded — I propose  to  state  the 
meteorological  elements  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  other  climates  and 
places,  in  corroboration  and  illustration  of  what  has  been  found  here. 

E.  H.  B. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

Estimate  of  the  Salubrity  of  New  Orleans , as  affected  by  her  Epidemics. 

1st — of  Yellow  Fever. 


YEAR. 

Total  mortality. 

Mortality  from 
yellow  lever. 

Total  population, 
(actual  and  cal- 
latod.) 

Miles- 

emal. 

iVl . 10a- 
3'na1. 

Relative  mortal i- 
ity  of  each  epi- 
demc. 

Ratio  of  total 
deaths  to  total 
population. 

Ratio  0 f total  ot 
yellow  fever  to  to- 
tal population. 

1817 ~ 

1 ,772 

600 

24,196 

73.22 

24.79 

3d. 

1819 

2,138 

425 

26,183 

81.65 

16.23 

9 th. 

1820 

1 ,766 

400 

27,176 

64.98 

14.71 

11th. 

1822 

2,734 

808 

31,706 

86.86 

25.48 

2d. 

1829 

2,520 

900 

47,561 

52.98 

18.92 

6 th. 

1832 

8,099 

400 

55,084 

147.02 

7.26 

14th. 

1833 

4,976 

1,000 

57,713 

86.21 

17.70 

7 th. 

1837 

4,807 

1,300 

68,229 

70.45 

19.05 

5th. 

1839 

3,934 

800 

73,487 

53.53 

10.88 

12th. 

1841 

4,549* 

1,325 

78,745 

57.16 

16.82 

8th. 

1847 

9,043 

2,318 

108,609 

83.11 

21.34 

4th. 

1848  

8,026 

872 

115,503 

69.48 

7.54 

13th. 

1849 

9,862 

769 

122,511 

80.49 

6.27 

loth. 

1853 

8 101 

154  132 

102  42 

52  55 

1854 

10£64t 

2]  484 

160,823 

65.69 

15.44 

10th. 

Totals, 

80  577 

21  624 

Averages, 

1 ,441 . 60t 

76,777 

73.30 

18.30 

— 

The  same  as  affected , 2dly , by  Epidemic  Cholera. 


I From  Cholera  I 


18:12 

8,099 

4,340 

55,084 

141 .02 

78.78 

1st. 

1833 

4,976 

1,000 

57,713 

86.21 

17.32 

3d. 

1848-’9 (of  ’48)  .. 

8,026 

924 

115,503 

69.48 

7.99 

4th. 

1849 

9,862 

2,081 

122,511 

8.049 

16.98 

2d. 

1852 

8', 670 

lj  080 

147,441 

58.80 

7.32 

5th. 

1853 

15,787 

554 

154,132 

102.42 

3.59 

6th. 

9,979 

9,236 

],666-16|| 

89.73 

21.99 

To  complete  this  table  to  the  present  period,  and  render  it  more  satisfactory,  it 
was  necessary  to  estimate  many  of  the  past  months,  as  well  as  some  future  returns 
for  1854 ; for,  there  being  no  authorized  Board  of  Health,  or  of  record,  to  enforce 
returns  from  the  cemeteries,  several  have  reported  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
irregularly,  and  sometimes  omitted  it  altogether.  I have  been  able  to  procure  a 
reliable  return  for  January;  for  parts  only  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  have  had  to  estimate  the  balance ; for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  the  18tli  of  No- 
vember, the  returns  are  about  the  same  as  usual.  That  in  relation  to  yellow 
fever  is,  no  doubt,  as  reliable  as  at  other  times.  The  balance  of  the  year  has 
been  estimated. 


* Including  Lafayette  hereafter.  t Partly  estimated  { The  mortality  from  yeiltno  fever  in 
lepidemii:  years,  thus  lorms  516.84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality.  II  The  mortality  front 
cholera  in  epidemic yenr=,  thus  forms  IS. US  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 

SANITARY  COMMISSION 

OF 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

CITY  SEWERAGE. 


Pure  air  and  pure  water,  are  foremost  among  the  most  essential 
requisites  for  the  maintainance  of  human  health.  When  human 
beings  aggregate  in  densely  crowded  cities,  they  are  naturally  apt, 
in  various  ways,  to  pollute  the  air  which  they  breathe.  The  only 
sure  way  to  avoid  this  consequence,  is  to  observe,  unremittingly,  the 
strictest  rules  of  cleanliness.  The  refuse  of  food,  the  bodily  excreta 
of  men  and  animals,  and  all  kinds  of  matters  tending  to  putrefaction, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  air  of  a city  with  noxious 
emanations ; but  should  be  promptly  removed  beyond  its  outer  pre- 
cincts, before  the  putrefactive  process  sets  in. 

For  the  removal  of  city  sewage,  water,  where  it  can  be  made 
available,  is  preferable  to  all  other  means.  Hence  the  customary 
constructions  of  gutters,  drains,  and  sewers ; the  most  important 
conditions  pertaining  to  which  are,  first ; an  abundant  distributed 
supply  of  pure,  healthy  water;  and  second;  sufficient  declivity  in  the 
sewerage  channels,  to  insure  the  speedy  transit  of  the  sewage  water 
to  a distance. 
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In  respect  to  the  first  condition,  perhaps  no  large  city  in  the  world 
is  more  favorably  situated  than  New  Orleans,  considering  that  we 
are  nearly  on  a level  with  the  Mississippi  river,  running  past.  This 
water  is  healthy,  and  of  unusual  chemical  purity,  containing,  ordina- 
rily, less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  dissolved  matter.  It  bears, 
on  an  average,  one  fifteen-hundredth  part,  by  weight,  of  harmless 
mineral  sedimentary  substances.  Light  cannot  penetrate  its  turbid, 
rapid,  tortuous  currents  ; it  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
infusorial  and  cryptogamic  organisms,  which  vitiate  the  waters  of 
other  more  quiet  rivers.  Its  volume  is  so  vast,  (near  15.000.000.000.000 
cubic  feet  of  water  annually,)  that  the  sewage  of  a thousand  cities 
could  not  sensibly  contaminate  it,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
each  and  every  portion  of  its  flowing  mass,  in  turn,  comes  repeatedly 
to  the  surface,  where  it  is  impressed  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
air,  also  incessantly  renewed.  It  is  mainly  in  this  extended,  chemi- 
cally active  plane,  that  the  putrescent  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
contributed  from  half  a continent,  are  oxydized  and  rendered  harmless. 

For  several  months  in  the  year,  the  river  water,  admitted  through 
the  perforated  Levee,  will  flow  spontaneously  through  the  street  gutters, 
to  any  amount  required.  In  other  months,  when  the  river  is  low,  the 
water  can  be  made  to  flow  in  like  manner  through  the  gutters,  by 
being  artificially  lifted,  say  by  steam  power,  at  a mean,  to  a height 
of  about  six  feet.  It  would  be  preferable  to  supply  the  gutters  from 
a continuous  canal,  made  to  run  parallel  with  the  river,  in  the  body 
of  the  Levee.  This  canal  reservoir  should  be  carefully  floored  with 
planks  on  a level  with  the  base  of  the  Levee,  and  also  bridged  over 
on  a level  with  upper  surface  of  the  Levee.  The  accumulating  river 
deposite  could  then,  when  necessary,  be  conveniently  removed.  The 
channels  for  the  ingress  of  river  water,  need  be  comparatively  few ; 
the  exits  should  correspond,  in  number  and  position,  to  the  street 
gutters  leading  from  the  Levee,  towards  the  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the 
city. 

\.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  each  side  gutter  of  every  densely  populated 
street  in  this  city,  running  from  the  Levee  back,  should  be  thus  made 
to  bear  a small  but  constant  stream  of  water,  direct  from  the  river,  in 
addition  to  all  that  is  supplied  by  the  present  city  Water-Works.  This 
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would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  water  to  be  raised  and 
emptied  into  the  Bayou  St.  John,  or  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  the  drain- 
ing machines;  and  arrangements,  if  necessary,  in  contemplation  of 
this  result,  should  he  made  with  the  drainage  companies.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  measures,  we  would  suggest  that  silt-boxes  be  con- 
structed under  most  of  the  present  bridges,  for  the  purpose  ol  inter- 
cepting and  detaining  the  sedimentary  matters  borne  along  by  the  gut- 
ter currents;  serving  as  temporaray  recipients  of  street  dirt,  &c.,  in  a 
way  which  we  shall,  further  along,  point  out  more  fully. 

In  respect  to  the  available  declivity  for  sewerage,  New  Orleans  is 
less  favorably  situated  than  most  other  cities.  From  the  base  of  the 
Levee,  hack  to  Claiborne  street,  almost  a mile,  there  is  about  eiglit 
feet  of  fall ; being  near  one  vertical,  to  six  hundred  horizontal.  Beyond 
Claiborne  street,  there  is  scarcely  six  inches  fall  for  near  a mile  and  a 
quarter,  to  the  Bayou  St.  John,  reckoned  at  its  medium  stage  of  water. 
It  is  true,  a little  more  declivity  is  commanded  by  the  draining  machines, 
but  not  enough  to  warrant  the  construction  of  ordinary  covered  sew- 
ers, that  could  be  expected  to  keep  themselves  clean.  With  unlimited 
pecuniary  means,  we  might,  by  carrying  our  sewers  deep  enough  be- 
low the  surface,  occasionally  pumping  from  a low  to  a higher  level, 
drain  this  city,  as  many  other  cities  are  drained,  by  a complete  system 
of  covered  sewers,  discharging  the  sewage  water  either  into  the  Lake 
or  the  river,  as  might  be  thought  preferable.  In  addition  to  this 
achievement,  we  might  effectually  drain  even  the  subsoil  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  rendering  it  practicable  to  have  cellars  to  our  houses 

and  stores. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  these  works,  namely,  a complete  system  of 
underground  sewerage,  and  a general  system  of  subsoil  drainage,  for 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  are  not  feasible  at  present.  We  have,  how 
ever,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  house  drainage,  and  the  drainage 
of  our  squares  bounded  by  the  streets,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate, 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  river  water  and  silt-boxes,  as  previously 
suggested,  than  the  lately  improved  J mdon  system  of  pipe  sewerage. 

In  the  application  of  pipe  sewerage  to  the  houses  and  squares  of  this 
city,  the  plan  of  back  drainage,  or  drainage  from  the  rear  of  premises, 
would  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  economical.  The  branch  pipes, 
59 
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preferably  of  impervious  stoneware,  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  should 
originate  in  grated  syphon  traps,  in  the  back  yards  of  dwellings.  I hey 
should  enter  the  mains  by  curves,  tangentially,  in  the  direction  of  the 
current.  The  main  pipe  sewers,  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the 
square,  should  be  of  smooth  equable  calibre,  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  should  be  carried  with  a regular  declivity,  and  in  the  most 
direct  route  feasible,  so  as  to  disgorge  themselves  into  the  running  water 
of  the  lowest  adjacent  gutter,  and  where  practicable,  they  should  termi- 
nate just  outside  the  grating  of  the  silt-box;  Through  these  channels 
all  the  dirty  service  water  from  houses,  including  the  liquid  sewage  from 
privies  supplied  with  running  water,  should  be  habitually  discharged.  In 
1S35  MM.  Labaraque,  Chevalier  and  Parent  du  Chatelet,  sanitary  com- 
missioners of  the  French  Government,  investigated  fully  the  effects  of 
mixing  the  liquid  sewage  from  water-tight  privies  with  water.  In  pro- 
portions less  than  one  to  fifty,  the  unpleasant  taste  disappeared,  and  in 
proportions  less  than  one  to  one  hundred,  no  odor  whatever  arose  from 
the  mixture.  We  may  therefore  safely  allow  the  liquid  sewage  from 
water  closet  privies,  to  be  mingled  with  a thousand  times  more  river 
water  running  in  the  street  gutters,  without  fear  of  the  least  unpleasant 
emanation. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  pipe  sewerage  for  houses  and 
squares,  there  would  very  seldom  follow  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
house  drains,  mostly  open  gutters,  at  present  in  use.  These  might  still 
serve  to  convey  away  surplus  storm  waters ; and  moreover,  they  might  at 
times  be  called  in  requisition  for  ordinary  drainage,  in  case  the  sewerage 
pipes  should  be  temporarily  out  of  order.  The  solid  refuse  from  kitchens, 
fire-places  and  stables,  and  the  solid  ordure  from  privies,  would  still,  as  at 
present,  require  special  removal. 

We  will  now  present,  under  distinct  heads,  additional  remarks  upon 
most  of  the  several  items,  constituting  the  plan  of  city  sewerage  above 
alluded  to,  which  we  regard  as  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  and 
circumstances  of  New  Orleans. 

Street  Gutters. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  our  remarks  clear  and  explicit,  we  will 
designate  by  leading  gutters , the  gutters  of  those  streets  running  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  river ; that  is,  leading  from  the  Levee 
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directly  towards  the  swamp : and  by  cross  gutters,  the  gutters  of  the 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  river. 

The  grade  of  the  present  leading  gutters  will  do.  It  would  however, 
probably  be  better  in  some  localities,  if  the  bottom  of  the  gutters  were 
some  inches  lower  in  relation  to  the  houses,  banquettes  and  streets.  The 
cross  gutters,  and  others,  that  from  their  position  or  direction,  cannot  be 
made  to  bear  incessant  currents  of  river  waiter,  should,  in  most  localities, 
be  raised  a few  inches,  in  accordance  with  the  occasional  practice  of  our 
city  surveyors;  so  that  at  their  junction  with  the  leading  gutters  or  silt- 
boxes,  the  bottom  may  be  about  on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  run- 
ning water,  at  medial  stage.  Thus,  while  as  before  explained,  the  lead- 
ing  gutters  are  continually  giving  conveyance  to  fresh  running  rills  from 
the  river,  the  cross  gutters  will  ordinarily  be  dry:  and  instead  of  being 
receptacles  for  stagnant  water  as  at  present,  their  functions  will  be  limited 
to  carrying  off  the  rain  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds. 

Silt-Boxes. 

At  the  street  crossings,  where  the  water-bearing  gutters  intersect  the 
cross  ones,  each  and  every  rill  of  running  water,  should  lead  through  a 
capacious  covered  reservoir  or  silt  box,  corresponding  in  position  with  the 
present  street  bridges.  The  cubic  capacity  of  these  silt-boxes,  varying 
in  different  locations,  should  be,  (reckoned  below  the  usual  level  of  the 
gutter  water,)  from  thirty  to  seventy  cubic  yards.  The  depth  would 
vary  from  two  to  six  feet,  the  end  nearest  the  river  being  deeper  than  the 
other  by  a foot  or  eighteen  inches.  In  width  they  would  in  different 
places  vary  from  two  and  a half  to  seven  or  eight  feet ; and  in  length 
from  twenty  to  fifty  and  sixty  feet.  The  bottom  should  be  well  laid 
planks,  the  sides  and  ends  of  brick  and  mortar  work.  Like  the  present 
bridges  which  they  are  designed  to  replace,  they  should  be  covered  by 
strong  planks  resting  on  sleepers,  or  by  appropriate  slabs  of  iron  resting 
on  iron  bars.  The  covering  of  whatever  nature,  must  be  conveniently 
removable,  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  removing  from  them  the  sedi- 
mentary deposit  which  they  are  designed  to  collect.  The  gutter  entiance 
and  exit,  should  be  guarded  by  a two  inch  grating,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  dead  animals,  floating  vegetable  offal,  and  other  improper  things. 
Along  side  the  silt-box,  and  corresponding  in  grade  with  the  gutter,  there 
must  be  laid  beneath  the  street,  say  a four  inch  pipe  of  iron  or  earthern 
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ware,  protected  by  a fine  grating,  and  susceptible  of  being  stopped  or 
opened  at  pleasure.  This  pipe  is  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gutter  water, 
during  the  times  occupied  in  cleaning  out  the  silt-box.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  silt-box  being  surcharged  with  mud  and  matters  of  deposit, 
the  entrance  of  gutter  water  is  prevented,  the  contained  supernatant  water 
is  bailed  or  pumped  out,  and  the  remaining  solid  and  semi-solid  contents 
shovelled  into  tight  carts,  and  at  once  removed  to  a distance ; either  cast 
into  the  river,  or  preferably,  carried  far  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  there  to 
be  used  either  in  filling  up  swamp  lots,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  a com- 
post for  communicating  fertility  to  the  poor  pine  lands  across  the  Lake. 


Pipe  Stiver  age  of  Houses  and  Squares. 

As  already  stated,  we  deem  the  improved  London  system  of  pipe  sew- 
erage, to  be  well  adapted  to  our  wants  and  requirements,  in  the  drainage 
of  houses  and  squares  of  ground.  What  we  wish  to  accomplish,  is  the 
delivery  of  sewage  water  into  the  water  bearing  gutters  or  silt-boxes,  in 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  way.  The  plan  of  back  drainage 
through  impervious  pipes  laid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this.  On  an  average,  the 
length  of  the  drainage  current  to  the  water  bearing  gutter,  will  be,  bv 
the  back  drainage  plan,  reduced  to  about  one-half  what  it  is  bv  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  the  rate  of  fall  will  be  nearly 
twice  as  great. 

For  full  information  on  all  the  details  of  the  London  system  of  pipe 
sewerage,  and  all  matters  connected  therewith,  we  would  refer  to  one  of 
the  many  able  sanitary  publications  by  the  British  General  Board  of 
Health  ; namely,  “ minutes  of  information  collected  with  reference  to  works 
for  the  removal  of  soil  water  or  drainage  of  houses  and  public  edifices , 
and  for  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the  sites  of  towns.”  London  1S52, 
208  pages,  8vo.,  illustrated  by  a colored  map  and  1 37  wood  cuts. 

The  average  English  prices  for  earthenware  pipes  for  sewerage,  were 
in  1852,  as  follows  : 


Internal  Diameter 
of  Pi, 

Inch 


3 


he's. 


4 

fi 

7 

9 


They  are  probably  cheaper  now. 


Price  per  running  foot, 
reduced  to  Federal  Currency. 

5 Cents. 

fi  “ 

7 “ 

10  “ 

13  “ 

18  “ 

Imported  from  England  and 


deliv- 
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ercd  in  this  city,  free  of  duty,  they  might,  at  the  outside,  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  prices  enumerated.  For  our  use,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary 
to  sink  the  pipes  more  than  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground ; the  laying  of  them  will,  therefore,  be  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. The  following  estimate  will  probably  be  found  near  the  total 
cost  of  the  sewers  ready  for  service,  including  all  the  essential  accessories: 


Diameter  of  Fipe. 

2 Inches 

.)  “ 

4 “ 

6 “ 

7 “ 

U “ 


Cost  of  laid  Sewer. 

20  Cents. 

24  “ 

28  “ 

40  “ 

SO  “ 

65  “ 


In  the  parishes  North  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  where  clavs,  sands  and 
marls  of  various  qualities  are  found,  and  where  there  is  abundance  of  pine 
wood,  earthenware  or  stoneware  pipes,  such  as  are  required  for  sewerage 
might  be  successfully  manufactured,  so  as  to  be  furnished  much  cheaper 
than  those  imported  from  England.  It  would,  however,  be  best  to  begin 
the  system,  by  the  importation  of  pipes,  leaving  to  private  enterprise 
their  subsequent  domestic  production.  The  importation  should  be  made 
by  the  city,  and  to  those  requiring  them  within  its  corporate  limits  the 
pipes  should  be  furnished  at  cost. 

We  herewith  present  an  estimate  for  the  sewerage  of  a square  of 
ground,  300  by  400  feet,  on  which  there  are,  say  thirty-six  (36)  tene- 
ments. For  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject,  reference  is  made  to  the 
accompanying  ground  plan,  drawn  on  a scale  of  200  feet  to  1 inch.  A 
square  300  by  400  feet  is  seen  sub-divided  by  dotted  lines  into  36  lots. 
The  relative  position  of  the  banquettes  or  sidewalks,  the  cross 
streets,  the  hading  streets  with  their  water-bearing  gutters,  and  the 
proposed  silt-boxes,  are  all  shown.  The  silt-boxes  are  indicated  by  a 
black  parallelogram,  thus  oaaas.  Arrows  point  out  the  direction  of  the 
gutter  currents.  The  system  of  pipe  sewers  for  the  drainage  of  the  lots 
and  tenements  for  the  whole  square,  is  shown  by  a,  n,  c,  n,  e,  f,  Table  IV. 
as  originating  in  the  several  lots,  and  disgorging  into  the  silt-box  at  A 


ESTIMATE. 

150  feet,  6 inch  pipe  (a.  b .)  laid  at  40  cents <$60 

150  “ 4 u ('b.  d.)  “ 28  “ 42 

350  “ 3 *'  (d.f.d.e.c.b  ) “ 24  ‘‘  §4 

1900  “ 2 “ For  the  service  of  sinks,  the  fluid  of  water  clos- 

ets, &c.,  allowing  rather  over  50  feet  to  each  tenement,  laid  at 
20  cents 380 
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Two  silt-boxes,  for,  usually,  each  square,  will  have  to  pay  for  two  ^ 
silt-boxes,  each  costing,  complete,  say  $250 1 


Total  cost  of  sewerage  improvement  for  the  whole  square. . . . $1000 
This  makes  a total  average  cost  for  eacli  tenement  of  $2J  01. 

In  some  localities  there  would  be  no  expense  for  silt-boxes,  but,  per- 
haps an  equal  additional  expense  for  carrying  main-pipe  sewers  beneath 
streets,  from  one  square  to  another,  so  as  to  empty  into  silt-boxes  or  water 


bearing  gutters. 

R.  H.  Chilton,  Esq.,  merchant,  was  requested  to  procure  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission,  a late  English  price-current  of  sewerage  pottery.  Since 
the  preceding  estimate  was  made,  we  have  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter,  accompanied  by  a list  of  prices,  from  John  Doulton,  Jr.,  of 
Liverpool ; which  list,  with  the  figures  illustrative,  we  think  proper  to  annex. 

Vide  Tables  I.  II.  III. 

New  Orleans,  30th  March,  1S54. 


Dear  Sir: — I herewith  inclose  you  Doulton’s  schedule  of  prices 
(illustrated  with  cuts)  of  stoneware  tubes,  suitable  for  drainage  : and 
will  contract  to  deliver  on  board  ship  at  Liverpool,  at  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule,  at  the  rate  of  $4,80  (four  dollars  and  eighty  cents,) 
per  pound  sterling,  payable  upon  delivery  of  bills  of  lading. 

1 The  freight  varies.  'About  thirty  shillings  a ton  may  be  taken  as  an 
average.  The  tubes  weigh,  for  two  feet  lengths  of  four  inches 
diameter,  fourteen  pounds  ; of  six  inches,  twenty  seven  pounds  ; of 
twelve  inches,  eighty  pounds  ; and  of  eighteen  inches,  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds. 

The  insurance  would  be  one  and  a half  per  cent.  Rarthermvare  is 
is  among  the  articles  intended  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

R.  H.  CHILTON. 

To  Prof.  J.  L.  Riddell,  Member  of  the  Sanitary  Cojnmission. 


Doulton’s  Price  Current, 

For  Glazed  Stoneware  Tubes,  Sewerage  Pottery,  Sfc.* 


Straight  Tubes,  with  socket  joints,  tor  drainage, 
water. — Table  I,  fig.  0. 


Diameter  of  bore,. 
Price  per  foot, 

Diameter  of  bore, 
Price  per  foot, — 


IN  THREE  FEET  LENGTHS. 

It  inch. 

; ,....3ja. 

IN  TWO  FEET  LENGTHS. 

4 inch,  6 in.  9 in. 

6d.  8d.  Is.  ltd. 


and  conveyance  of 


2 in. 

2J  in. 

3 in. 

44. 

4td. 

5d. 

12  in. 

15  in. 

IS  in. 

Is.  8d. 

2s.  64. 

3s. 

* lnhn  Doulton  .lr„  (of  Lambeth  Pottery  House,  London,)  manufacturer  of  glazed  stoneware 
tubes,  &c.,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire;  Liverpool  stores,  70  Soho  street. 
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Bbxds. — Table  I,  fig.  1,  2,  3,  (Doulton’s  numbers.) 

Diameter  of  bore,.. 2 inch,  2$  in.  3 in.  4 in  6 in.  9 in.  12  in.  15  in.  18  in. 

Price  per  bend, Is.  Is.  Id.  Is.  3d.  ls.9d.  2s.  3d.  3e.  6d.  5e.(Sd.  8s.  10s.  6d. 

Junctions. — Table  II,  fig.  4,  5,  G,  (Doulton’s  numbers.) 

Bore  of  main  tube,.. 2 inch.  in.  3in.  4 in.  0 in.  9 in.  12  in.  15  in  18  in. 

Price  per  junction, ..  Is  ls.ld.  Is.  3d.  Is. (id.  2s.  3s. 6d.  5s  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s. 

Junctions. — Table  II,  fig.  7,  8,  9,  (Doulton’s  numbers.) 

Bore  of  mnin  tube,.. 2 inch.  2£in.  3 in  4 in.  (5 in.  9in.  12  in.  15  in.  18in. 

Priceper  junction, . .Is. 4d.  Is  6d.  ls.8d.  2s.  2s. 8d.  4s.6d.  7s.  10s.  12s  6d. 

Syphon  Traps, — Table  II,  fig.  10,  (Doulton’s  number.) 

Bore  of  tube, 3 inch.  3 in.  4 in.  Gin.  9 in.  12  in. 

Price,  each 2s.  2s.  6d.  3s.  tid.  5s.  7s.  6d.  IDs. 

Gulley  Drains  with  Syphon  Trap, — Table  II,  fig.  11,  (Doulton’s  No.) 

Bore  of  tube, 2 inch.  3 in.  4 in.  6 in.  9 in. 

Price,  each  complete, 3s.  6d.  4s.  Gd.  6a.  9a.  14s. 


Traps  for  Iron-Flap, — Table  II,  fig.  12,  (Doulton’s  number.) 


Bore  of  tube, 3 inch,  4 in  Gin.  9 in.  12  in. 

Price,  each, . . Is. 3d  Is  6d.  2a.  3a  3d.  4s.  6d. 


Gully  Trap  for  Iron  Grating, — Table  II,  fig.  13,  (Doulton’s  No.) 


Diameter, 12  inch.  1 5 in.  .18  in. 

Price,  each, 8a  12a.  18a. 


Egg  Shaped  tubes,  in  two  feet  lengths,  with  socket  joints,  for 
drainage. — Table  III,  fig.  14,  15,  16,  17,  IS,  19. 


Diameters, 20  by  15  inch,  16  by  12  in. 

Price,  per  running  foot, 3s.  6d.  2s.  6d. 

Diameters, 12  by  9 inches,  8 by  6 in.  6 by  4 in. 

Price,  per  running  foot, Is.  6d.  Is.  8d. 

Diameters, - 4 by  21  inch. 

Price,  per  running  foot, 6d. 


Glazed  Stoneware  Water-closet  Pans,  with  Syphon  Traps, — 
Table  III,  fig.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 

Price,  each  complete, 7s.  Gd. 

The  numbers  (No.  i,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No  5,)  co) respond  to  Doulton’s  price  current.  The 
different  models  cun  be  ordered  by  those  numbers. 


Street  Scavenger  Service. 


Supposing  the  improvements  before  set  lorth,  to  have  been  made  and 
in  operation,  the  city  could  be  kept  twenty  times  more  cleanly  than  at 
present,  for  perhaps  one-fourth  the  current  expense  vainly  incurred  in 
contracts  for  street  cleaning.  Let  it  be  made  the  duty  of  each  owner, 
tenant  or  occupant,  to  have  his  banquette  and  his  portion  of  the  street,  to 
the  middle  thereof,  carefully  swept  or  washed,  and  the  dirt  swept  into  the 
gutter  of  running  water  fronting  his  banquette,  and  the  more  solid  parts 
pushed  past  his  premises  towards  the  receiving  silt-box,  provided  bis 
property  front  on  an  open  water-bearing  gutter;  otherwise,  let  it  be 
his  duty  to  transport  the  sweepings  to  be  emptied  in  the  water  just 
above  the  nearest  silt-box.  All  this  to  be  accomplished  daily — say, 
before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Practically,  the  inhabitants  of 
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each  row  of  houses  from  street  to  street,  will  find  it  economical  and 
satisfactory  to  club  together  and  hire  this  service  performed.  Hie 
expense  will  thus  be  found  much  less  than  the  present  jno  rata  tax- 
ation for  street  cleaning,  and  the  work  will  be  likely  to  be  performed 
in  a prompt,  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
our  street  cleaning  under  the  contract  system.  The  whole  matter 
should  be  clearly  defined  by  municipal  ordinances,  with  provisions  for 
accomplishing  with  promptitude  through  corporation  employees, 
whatever  might  he  neglected  by  private  persons. 

Removal  of  Garbage  and  Ordure. 

The  solid  refuse  of  kitchens,  of  butcheries,  of  stables,  markets  and 
manufactories,  as  well  as  the  solid  contents  of  privies,  will  still,  as  at 
present,  require  removal  by  hand.  Rut  as  water  wall  abstract  and 
convey  away  such  portions  of  these  effete  matters  as  are  most  prone  to 
lake  on  the  process  of  putrefaction,  the  necessity  of  their  frequent 
removal  will  be  very  much  lessened.  The  refuse  of  butcheries,  man- 
ufactories, large  hotels,  markets,  stables  and  privies,  should  be  removed 
by  the  proprietors.  On  stated  mornings,  as  frequently  as  experience 
might  prove  necessary,  corporation  carts  should  traverse  the  streets, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  the  general  kitchen  offal,  which 
should  be  placed  by  the  house-holders  near  the  edge  of  the  banquette 
in  boxes  or  barrels,  to  be  emptied  into  the  carts,  and  finally  cast  into 
the  river,  or  at  least  transported  to  a distance.  It  is  probable  that 
this  expense  of  cartage  may  hereafter  be  voluntarily  born  by  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  engaged  in  the  fattening  of  swine. 

Removal  of  the  Deposit  Accumulating  in  the  Silt-boxes. 

In  the  operation  of  this  system,  all  the  mud  and  dirt  which  now 
disfigures  our  streets,  would  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  silt-boxes. 
From  time  to  time,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  cart  this  accumulated 
deposit  away.  This  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  This 
sill-box  sediment  would  be  a valuable  ingredient  in  an  artificial  compost 
for  fertilizing  the  barren  pine  lands  across  the  Lake;  and  its  value  for 
this  purpose,  may  at  a future  time,  secure  its  systematic  removal  free  of 
expense  to  the  city. 

How  the  Expenses  of  these  Improvements , and  of  their  Maintenance , 

should  be  borne. 

The  river  water,  for  the  maintenance  of  perpetual  rills  in  the  lead- 
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ing  gutters,  should  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  city  treasury. 
Where  the  street  gutters  require  modifying,  this  should  also  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  treasury.  So,  likewise,  additional  cost  with 
the  city  draining  machines,  and  the  expense  of  a drainage  canal  to  the 
Lake,  should  such  a measure  be  resolved  upon.  The  silt-boxes  should 
be  constructed  at  private  expense,  as  before  mentioned  ; yet,  to  secure 
efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  system,  they  should  be  made  under 
municipal  direction  and  inspection,  and  when  duly  approved  and  re- 
ceived, should  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  city.  The  first  cost  of  the  silt- 
boxes  should  be  met  by  a local  tax  upon  the  grounds,  not  the  improve- 
ments which  naturally  drain  into  them.  For  instance,  the  South  half  of 
a square  near  Canal  street  should  pay  for  the  silt-box  at  its  Southwest 
corner,  and  the  North  half  for  the  one  at  its  Northeast  corner. 

In  the  back  drainage  of  squares  by  pipe  sewers  in  common,  the  com- 
mon sewers  should  be  laid  at  the  expense  of  all  draining  into  them,  by 
a tax  pro  rata  upon  the  habitable  capacity  of  the  several  buildings.  If 
subsequently,  other  connections  were  made  with  the  sewer,  the  person 
or  persons  so  connecting  should  refund  equitably  to  the  owners  of  the 
properties  originally  contributing.  Since  these  common  sewers  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  lead  by  the  most  direct  route  practicable  to  the  nearest 
or  lowest  adjacent  silt-box,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  ground  either  consent  and  arrange  among  themselves  as  to  the 
right  of  way  for  the  impermeable  subterranean  pipe,  or  that  some  laws 
be  provided,  as  in  England,  by  which  this  matter  can  be  properly  ad- 
justed. House  sewerage,  and  the  connection  of  the  same  with  the 
common  sewers,  must  of  course  be  at  the  individual  expense  of  the 
proprietors.  The  whole  system,  including  the  essential  details  of  house 
sewerage,  should  be  carried  into  effect  under  competent  municipal  in- 
spection, and  on  a uniform  and  well  matured  plan. 

In  regard  to  the  obligations  upon  proprietors  to  meet  the  expense 
of  pipe  sewerage,  and  its  concomitants,  it  will  be  proper  that  when- 
ever the  city  shall  have  supplied  the  adjacent  leading  gutters  with 
running  water,  the  municipal  authorities  should,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, have  power  to  order  and  enforce  the  laying  down  of  pipe  sew- 
erage, and  the  building  of  silt-boxes.  In  other  instances,  where  two- 

thirds  in  amount  of  assessed  value  of  the  property  owners,  assent  in 
60 
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writing  to  the  introduction  of  pipe  sewerage,  and  the  building  of  silt- 
boxes,  it  should  be  compulsory  upon  the  balance  to  adopt  the  im- 
provements, and  contribute  thereto,  as  before  set  forth. 

Objection  against  a connected  System  of  Ripe  Sewerage  for  _\ce  Orb  ant. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  the  enure 
London  system  of  pipe  sewerage  for  this  city  as  far  back  as  Claiborne 
street,  if  means  could  there  be  provided  for  a suitable  outfall  and  pro- 
per disposition  of  the  sewage  water.  It  is  true,  the  main  pipes  would 
be  required  of  very  large  size,  and  the  total  expense  would  be  vastly 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  system  which  we  have  recommended. 
The  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  is  the  difficulty,  if  not  impractica- 
bility of  ultimately  disposing  of  the  sedimentary  part  of  the  sewage. 
To  remove  the  sewage  from  Claiborne  street,  deep  subterranean  canals 
might  be  formed,  running  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  into  which  the  sew- 
age might  be  pumped.  These  canals  however,  would  frequently  get 
obstructed  by  deposits  of  mud,  and  they  would  be  difficult  and  very  ex- 
pensive to  clean  out.  Should  the  main  pipes  terminating  at  Claiborne 
street  be  made  to  disgorge  into  a receiving  canal,  designed  to  be 
drained  into  the  Lake,  as  at  present,  such  canal,  as  well  as  the  main 
pipes  near  it,  would  of  necessity  become  frequently  choked  with  mat- 
ters of  deposit. 

General  Effects  of  Sewerage,  as  Recommended. 

Should  the  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  which  we  recommend  as 
specially  adapted  to  this  city,  be  put  into  complete  Operation,  we  should 
expect  that  the  following  general  effects  might  be  noted. 

Along  the  gutters  of  the  leadiug  streets,  would  constantly  run  little 
rivulets  of  inodorous  river  water,  which  becoming  more  and  more  clear 
as  it  receded  from  the  river  bank,  leaving  all  sedimentary  matter  in  the 
silt-boxes,  would  enter  the  draining  canals  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  limpid 
almost  as  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  draining  canals  would  not  fill  up 
as  they  do  at  present,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  current  expense  of  cleaning 
them  out,  would  be  avoided. 

The  silt-boxes  would  be  the  recipients  of  the  sediment,  dirt  and  filth 
which  now  form  an  unwholesome  coating  to  our  streets  and  banquettes. 
No  unpleasant  emanation  could  proceed  from  the  silt-boxes,  because  the 
sedimentary  matter  would  bo  constantly  covered  with  fresh  running 
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water.  When  these  recipients  of  sediment  became  two-tliirds  filled  with 
deposit,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  them  emptied,  which  could  be  con- 
veniently and  readily  accomplished.  Thus  on  an  average,  they  would 
always  be  two-thirds  full  of  liquid  water  supernatant  above  the  compact 
mud.  They  will  therefore  be  found,  now  and  then  to  serve  a purpose  of 
incalculable  value,  in  furnishing  a ready  and  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  Not  only  will  their  contained  water  be 
conveniently  and  immediately  available,  but  by  opening  to  a sufficient 
extent,  the  sluices  connecting  the  appropriate  street  gutters  with  the 
canal  reservoir  in  the  Levee,  the  silt-boxes  can  be  so  promptly  replenished, 
as  to  be  kept  continually  full. 

The  gutters  of  the  cross  streets,  designed  solely  for  carrying  off  rain 
water,  would  ordinarily  be  dry  and  clean.  No  backed  up,  stagnant,  fetid 
water,  green  with  algoid  growths  and  alive  with  animalcules;  no  parti- 
colored kitchen  slops,  foul  soap  suds,  or  other  nameless  fluid  mixtures 
repugnant  to  the  senses,  would  greet  the  eyes  and  the  olfactories  of  the 
passer  by. 

The  subsoil  upon  which  our  city  stands,  consists  mainly  of  exceedingly 
fine  quartzose  clay,  being  a pure  earthy  deposit  from  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  river,  jn  former  times.  Water  permeates  this  subsoil  very  slowly. 
It  is  naturally  almost  deficient  in  putrescent  elements ; nor  can  it  give 
transit  to  gaseous  emanations  from  the  deep  underlying,  unexplored 
strata,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  be  prejudicial  to  human  health.  Let 
us  but  keep  the  surface  clean  and  sweet,  let  us  abolish  from  our  midst 
all  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  all  exposed  reservoirs  of  putrefying  filth, 
and  let  us  moreover  effectually  drain  the  swamps  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  New  Orleans  will  probably  become  as  noted  for  its  salubrity,  as  it 
now  is  for  its  devastating  epidemics. 
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War,  Famine  and  Pestilence  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  great 
scourges  of  society.  Through  their  agencies  its  framework  has  often 
been  convulsed  and  new  arrangements  and  distribution  of  power  and  in- 
terest made,  marking  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  revolutions 
they  have  occasioned.  Widely  different  as  is  their  mode  of  operation' 
the  unity  of  results,  that  have  followed  wherever  and  whenever  they  have 
prevailed,  is  every  way  deserving  of  notice.  We  cannot  tail  to  observe 
these  in  the  social  and  political  changes  they  induce  ; in  the  influences 
they  exert  over  the  prosperity  and  condition  of  a people ; in  the  disrup- 
tion and  at  times  extinction  of  entire  families ; in  the  transfer  or  division 
of  property  and  in  the  disturbance  of  all  those  nice  adjustments  among 
its  several  orders,  upon  which  its  peace  and  happiness  repose.  All  this 
supposes  some  extensive  and  profound  shock  to  the  inner  life  of  commu- 
nities. However  they  may  differ  in  degree  or  extent,  they  seldom  fail  to 
produce  much  of  the  change  and  distress  we  have  mentioned.  They 
have,  consequently,  been  regarded  as  enormous  evils  which  mankind  seek 
to  avoid  as  they  advance  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of  life.  The  con-  , 
sistent  and  universal  dread  of  these  inevitable  calamities  has  inspired  the 
hope  that  by  closely  observing  their  phenomena,  it  may  be  possible  to  assign 
the  causes  from  which  they  spring  and  thus  eventually  to  guard  against 
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their  desolating  action.  In  this  way  has  it  happened  that  war  has  been 
dignified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  revolutions  wrought  through  its  in- 
strumentality and  come  to  be  regarded,  by  a certain  fashionable  dogma, 
as  one  ot  a number  of  providential  contrivances  by  which  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  art  and  civilization  has  been  advanced.  But  if  this  be 
true  of  war,  the  most  potent  of  these  mischievous  agents,  it  is  scarcely 
less  so  of  the  other  two.  Famine  and  pestilence  have  each  changed  at  divers 
times  the  face  of  society  and  given  birth  to  disasters  which  have  occa- 
sioned a re-adjustment  of  its  civil  and  domestic  relations.  Whatever  be 
the  ultimate  design  of  these  dreadful  evils  or  however  cheering  this  spirit 
ot  optimism  which  finds  eventual  good  to  follow  upon  their  occurrence  it 
is  not  our  present  business  to  inquire.  We  are  to  record  the  history  and 
explore  the  causes  of  one  of  these  frightful  scourges,  which  has  recently 
swept  over  the  face  of  six  of  our  sister  States  and  left  desolation  and 
sorrow  behind.  The  task  is  a grave  and  difficult  one,  but  we  trust  to 
meet  it  in  a spirit  of  candor  and  with  a singleness  of  purpose  to  find 
out  where  the  truth  lies. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  evidence  upon  which  a judgment  is  to  rest,  that  it  must  be 
appi oached  with  caution  and  deliberation.  We  can  bring  no  artifice  of 
logic  to  our  aid.  We  can  hope  for  nothing  more  tangible  than  probable 
truth  ; nothing  more  satisfactory  than  such  a summary  as  will  reconcile 
the  largest  number  of  facts,  and  be  the  least  opposed  to  those  it  fail*  to 
assimilate  or  generalize.  If,  therefore,  we  miss  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery, which  has  so  often  perplexed  others  ; which,  too,  has  provoked  ani- 
mosities the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  most  laudable 
of  researches;  those,  namely,  which  concern  only  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  our  race,  wc  should  not  despair  of  its  final  solution.  The  prin- 
ciple which,  to-day,  is  obscure,  to-morrow  may  arise  out  of  the  circum- 
stances pointing  to  it  and  become  the  germ  of  measures  which  shall  swell 
the  tide  of  human  happiiness. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEVER. 

It  is  alledged,  and  generally  believed,  that  our  recent  pestilential  fever 
was  imported  from  Rio  Janeiro.  So  firmly  rooted  was  this  belief,  that  it 
instigated,  several  of  our  City  papers  either  directly,  through  their  leading 
editorial  columns,  or  indirectly,  through  correspondents,  to  arouse  public 
feeling  upon  this  subject  with  a view  to  obtain  legislative  sanction  to  a 
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system  of  quarantine  measures,  as  a means  of  future  protection.  The 
fact  of  transportability  as  a property  belonging  to  this  disease,  no  one  now 
disputes.  If  it  were  ever  doubtful,  the  current  events  of  the  past  sum- 
mer (1853)  must  be  admitted  as  finally  settling  it.  Rio,  for  reasons  not 
very  satisfactory,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  source  of  our  pestilence.  Our 
commercial  relations  with  that  port,  it  is  true,  had  become  so  intimate, 
and  our  means  of  intercourse  so  frequent,  that  the  idea  of  importation 
naturally  enough  grew  out  of  these  relations  ; and  the  more  especially  so  as 
for  the  last  three  years  that  place,  and  its  shipping  particularly,  had  been 
severely  scourged  by  it.  The  most  diligent  inquiries,  however,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  unite  in  acquit-  ( 
ting  it  of  all  agency  in  the  origination  of  our  yellow  fever.  We  cannot 
trace  to  any  vessel  from  its  harbor,  a single  one  of  the  many  early  cases  of 
fever,  which  have  definitively  been  proved  to  have  occurred  here  in  May 
or  June.  We  have  examined  the  time  of  arrival  of  every  vessel  from  that  ’ 
port,  the  locality  moored  at  while  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  time  of  de- 
parture therefrom  ; and  in  no  solitary  instauce  has  a case  of  fever  been 
traceable  to  any  such  vessel,  far  less  to  have  been  originated  by  any  such 
means.  Rio,  although  severely  scourged,  towards  us  has  been  no  plague- 
centre. 

We  might,  pertinentlv  enough,  retort  upon  the  advocates  of  tt;°  opin- 
ion, the  impression  prevalent  in  Rio  Janeiro,  that  from  the  United  States 
was  derived  the  fatal  scourge  which  devastated  that  unhappy  city  in 
1850.  In  our  minutes  from  Rio,  will  be  found  evidence  distinctly  ascrib- 
ing to  two  sources,  and  those  as  far  removed  from  each  other  in  latitude, 
and  as  unlike  in  geographical  resemblances  as  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans, the  first  and  early  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which,  beginning  in  1850 
in  that  city,  has  gradually  completed  its  circle  by  finding  its  way  back 
in  1853,  to  both  New  Orleans  and  Philadelphia.  The  facility  with 
which  assumed  and  unproved  facts  are  currently  believed,  in  reference  to 
phenomena,  that  shock  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  or  greatly  excite  its 
fear  and  wonder,  is  truly  enough  illustrated  in  these  vague  impressions 
which  have  grown  to  something  like  the  importance  of  settled  public 
opinion,  in  both  Rio  Janeiro  and  New  Orleans.  But  while  we  allude  to 
this,  we  attach  to  it  no  more  importance  than  we  would  to  any  assertion 
made  under  those  i lusivo  feelings,  that  find  tl  eir  gratification  in 
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believing  that  every  social  or  physical  evil  is  the  growth  of  foreign  soils, 
and  which,  by  some  sad  mischance,  has  come  to  be  naturalized  in  their 
midst.  Was  our  pestilence,  then,  a self-originating  one,  indigenous  to 
our  soil,  climate  and  population,  or  was  it  imported  ? We  shall  proceed 
to  give  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  bear  upon  these  ques- 
tions, and  leave  it  to  the  candid  reader  to  strike  the  balance  between 
them.  We  have  no  opinions  but  what  have  grown  out  of  this  investiga- 
tion— none  but  what  accord  with  our  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  facts. 

The  first  death  from  yellow  fever  happened,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  our  minutes  of  evidence,  on  the  28th  May,  at  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital. The  subject  was  one  J.  MeGuigan,*  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  arrived 
here  on  the  9th  May,  on  the  ship  Northampton,  from  Liverpool  direct 
This  man  was  sick  four  days  before  entering  the  Hospital,  which  was  on 
the  27th  ; he  died  on  the  28th.  He  fell  sick,  consequently,  according  to 
this  reckoning,  on  the  23d  inst.  The  Northampton  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool about  the  latter  part  of  March,  with  three  hundred  and  odd  pass.- ri- 
gors, was  forty -five  days  on  her  passage,  passed  fifty  miles  to  the  North 
of  Cuba,  stojiped  nowhere  between  Liverpool  and  this  place  until  she 
was  moored,  on  the  9th  May,  at  the  foot  of  Josephine  street,  in  the 
Fourth  District.  Came  up  the  river  alone.  On  the  10th,  a gang  of 
hands  was  sent  on  board  by  a Mr.  Pasliley,  f to  clean  out  and  unload  her. 
They  worked  a day  or  two  and  abandoned  her,  on  account  of  alledged  im- 
purities and  filth.  Of  this  first  gang  one  sickened  with  what  Pashlev 
says  was  yellow  fever.  He  recovered.  Five  days  after,  that  is  on  the 
17th,  a second  gang  was  employed  to  clean  and  discharge  her;  several 
of  this  gang  also  sickened  with  fever.  The  hold  was  filthy,  according 
to  Pashley ; the  water-casks  below  contained  putrid  water,  which  dis- 
charged a ropy  black  slime.  The  hospital  of  the  ship,  a partitioned 
space  in  front  of  the  passengers’  bunks,  showed  signs  of  blood  or  black 
vomit.  Pashley  cleaned  and  discharged  her  at  or  about  the  2Sth  May, 
the  time  of  McGuigan’s  death  with  black  vomit.  This  MeGuigan  was 
hired  by  Pashley  and  slept  on  board ; iu  fact,  he  never  left  her  until  he 
was  taken  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  on  the  27th.  Between  the  time  of 
McGuigan’s  sickening  and  the  14th  June,  when  she  sailed  for  Liverpool, 

*See  testimouy  from  Charity  Hospital.  iSee  Fftahloy'e  testimony  in  the  Appendix,  mid 
mnp  of  the  city. 
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— our  records  do  not  say  more  definitely — a boy  on  board,  named  Rich- 
ardson, also  fell  ill  and  was  treated  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  his  was  a case  of  yellow  fever,  or  rather,  so  much  like  it 
that,  at  a later  period  of  the  year,  he  would  unhesitatingly  call  it  such. 
So  much  for  Mr.  Pashley’s  testimony. 

According  to  this  summary  of  evidence,  which  may  be  referred  to  in 
our  minutes  for  fuller  details,  * it  would  appear  that  the  first  case  and 
death  from  yellow  fever  originated  in  the  unclean  state  of  the  hold  of  an 
immigrant  ship  from  Liverpool.  It  is  true  that  every  particular  circum- 
stance of  this  statement,  referring  to  her  uncleauliness  and  the  putrid 
state  of  her  water,  lias  been  pointedly  denied  by  the  captain  f of  the 
Northampton.  His  testimony  may  be  found  iu  our  minutes.  He  does 
not  deny,  however,  that  McGuigan  never  left  her  until  he  was  sent  to 
the  Charity  Hospital,  nor  that  he  was  one  of  Pashley’s  men  employed  in 
cleaning  her,  nor  that  he  sickened  while  on  board  ; nor  does  he  deny  the 
facts  of  the  boy  Richardson  falling  sick  and  being  considered  by  Doctor 
Thorpe  a case  of  yellow  fever.  His  denials  only  rebut  Pashley’s  aver- 
ment as  to  the  uncleanliness  of  his  vessel  and  the  appearance  of  the  hos- 
pital, which,  he  says,  was  not  used  by  the  sick  on  the  voyage  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  was  filled  with  old  rigging. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  other  evidence  relating  to  the  Northamp- 
ton. About  the  28th  or  29th,  the  ship  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Mr. 
Clark,  a stevedore,  to  be  loaded.  Clark  reports  her  hold  as  being  at  that 
time  clean  and  inoffensive.  Two  days,  however,  after  he  began  to  load 
her,  Thomas  Hart,  one  of  his  hired  laborers,  fell  sick  and  died  on  the 
10th  June,  at  the  Charity  Hospital.  His  body  was  examined  by  some 
of  the  attending  physicians  of  that  institution,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
controversy  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Some  of  the  visceral  lesions,  as 
well  as  the  color  of  the  skin,  were  those  of  yellow  fever.  There  was, 
however,  no  black  vomit  found  in  the  stomach,  and  the  absence  of  this, 
together  with  a recent  hepatization  of  one  of  his  lungs,  led  some  to  assert 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  a bilious  pneumonia.  If  Hart’s  was  a case 
of  yellow  fever,  he  lay  sick  with  it  four  days,  near  the  Mint,  before  going 
to  the  Hospital,  and  in  a house  next  that  in  which  the  first  death  from 
yellow  fever  occurred  in  this  portion  of  the  city.  His  is  the  connecting 

* Sec  Pftghley’s  testimony  in  Appendix  t See  Capt.  Head’s  testimony. 
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link,  if  we  determine  it  to  be  yellow  fever,  between  the  eases  now 
increasing  daily  in  the  Fourth  District  and  its  outbreak  in  the  Third 
District.  We  state  this  fact  thus  supposititiously  so  as  to  give  hill  force 
and  expression  to  any  tittle  of  evidence  going  to  show  communicability  as 
a feature  of  this  fever.  We  do  not  intend  by  this,  however,  to  intimate 
that  Rahaze,  * Dr.  Browning’s  earliest  patient  of  yellow  fever,  who  fell 
sick  on  the  18th,  and  died  on  the  24tli  June,  and  who  lived  next  door  to 
the  house  in  which  Hart  lay  sick  four  days,  had  any  connection  or  com- 
munication with  Hart.  We  revert  to  the  incident  simply  to  show  that 
before  Rahaze  sickened,  the  disease  was  carried  to  his  neighborhood  in 
the  person  of  one  believed  to  be  sick  with  it.  Hart  was  buried  from  the 
Hospital  with  a certificate  of  yellow  fever.  As  we  intend  to  follow  out 
all  the  cases  directly  traceable  to  this  presumed  source  of  the  disease,  the 
ship  Northampton,  we  offer  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Lindsay,  who  informs  us 
that  his  first  case  of  sickness  with  fever  was  one  Donnell,  the  foreman  of 
a stevedore  who  had  been  engaged  in  discharging  this  ship.  He  lives 
in  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  St.  James  street,  and  fell  sick  on  the  13  th 
June.  A few  days  afterwards  there  fell  sick  five  other  persons,  living  in 
the  same  house  with  Donnell ; the  locality  rather  clean  but  crowded.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Donnell,  as  one  of  the  discharging  crew,  for 
only  in  that  capacity  is  he  spoken  of  by  the  Doctor,  ceased  to  work  on 
the  Northampton  about  the  28th  or  30th  May.  Clark,  who  loaded  her, 
commenced  doing  so  about  this  date,  and  he  nowhere  mentions  Donnell 
as  one  of  his  men.  Fifteen  days  afterwards  he  falls  sick,  and  his  sick- 
ness, at  a residence  not  particularly  unclean,  but  crowded,  is  followed  in 
a few  days  with  five  other  cases.  Donnell’s  residence  now  becomes  a 
focus  of  disease.  Pashley,  in  continuation  of  his  testimony,  states  that 
Coleman,  another  of  the  men  engaged  in  discharging  this  ship,  went  to 
Conroy’s  to  board,  subsequently  to  his  having  had  the  fever.  Now,  this 
Conroy’s  f is  a boarding-house  on  Race,  near  Tchoupitoulas  street.  It  was 
an  intensely  infected  spot,  several  of  the  earliest  malignant  cases  occurring 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  here  that  Murray  died  on  the 
10th  June  with  black  vomit,  and  in  an  adjoining  house  or  two  that  Mar- 
garet Russell  sickened  and  died  with  black  vomit.  The  entire  neighbor- 
hood was  filled  with  yellow  fever. 


* See  Dr.  Browning's  testimony.  t See  Drs.  Sunderland  and  Henderson’s  testimony. 
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We  have  tlius  completed  the  history  of  all  the  cases  traceable  to  the 
ship  Northampton.  We  have  shown  that  one  of  the  earliest  cases  of 
fever  and  the  first  death  came  from  her  ; that  the  earliest  case  of  yellow 
fever  known  to  be  in  or  near  the  Third  District  was  carried  there  by  the 
man  Hart,  who  helped  to  load  her ; that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but 
in  some  way  connected  with  her,  two  men  are  presumed  to  have  car- 
ried into  two  distinct  localities  the  disease ; the  one  Donnell,  while 
actually  sick  of  it — the  other,  Coleman,  after  convalescing  from  it- 
This  much  is  absolutely  deducible  from  our  records. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  for  the  first  time,  did  this  fever 
originate  on  the  Northampton]  Pashley,  from  the  tenor  of  his  evi- 
dence, believes  such  to  have  been  its  origin,  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ship,  as  he  has  presented  them, 
unreasonable  in  his  opinion  or  unwarranted  by  precedent.  The  out- 
break of  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  from  foul  holds  or  from  ballast  in 
a decaying  state,  or  holding  organic  matter  in  a process  of  decay,  is  a 
fact  too  well  attested  to  require  any  argument.  It  is  enough  merely 
to  refer  to  such  instances.  Among  others  we  shall  mention  that  of  the 
General  Greene,  United  States  frigate.  This  ship  sailed  from  New- 
port, (R.  I.)  on  the  3d  June,  1799,  for  the  Island  of  Cuba.  On  her 
voyage  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  and  extended  rapidly  among  her 
crew.  The  principle  of  the  disease,  observes  Dr.  Kollock,  her 
surgeon,  seemed  to  have  been  generated  on  board,  and  to  have  grad- 
ually acquired  virulence  as  she  approached  her  place  of  destination  ; 
in  other  words,  as  she  approached  the  region  of  intertropical  heats. 
The  General  Greene  was  newly  built,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  inferred 
she  must  have  been  clean  ; but  unhappily  “ her  ballast  consisted  of 
old  iron  and  earth,  taken  from  a clay  shore,  intermixed  with  soft  slate 
stone,  shells  and  marine  vegetables.”  The  weather  was  hot,  during 
which  some  of  her  stores,  consisting  of  codfish,  became  putrid. 

Another  example,  and  specially  applicable  from  the  analogy  she  offers 
in  the  putrid  state  of  the  water  in  her  casks  to  that  of  the  Northampton, 
is  the  frigate  Macedonia,  which  had  the  yellow  fever  to  break  out  among 
her  crew  while  lying  in  a port  free  from  the  fever  at  the  time.  It  proved 
most  malignant  in  character,  causing  the  death  of  one  hundred  out  of  a 
complement  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons,  officers  and  men 
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inclusive.  The  severity  of  the  loss  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its 
origin,  and  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  occasion  was  both  abundant  and 
conclusive  in  proof  of  a foul  hold.  “A  quantity  of  mud  or  dirt  was 
found  in  her ; the  water  pumped  out  of  her  casks  was  black  and  slimy, 
and  her  bilge  water  was  filthy  and  offensive.” 

The  last  example  we  shall  produce  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Hornet. 
This  ship,  while  lving  at  the  island  of  Sacrificios,  three  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz,  had  yellow  fever  to  break  out  among  her  men  in  September  of  the 
year  1828.  She  had  undergone  extensive  repairs  the  winter  previous, 
and  was  “ salted,”  and  consequently  very  damp,  the  moisture  collecting 
in  drops  on  her  beams  whenever  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  vapor. 
The  weather  during  the  time  she  lay  at  the  island  was  hot  and  oppressive, 
the  thermometer  averaging  F.  87°  at  noon,  and  at  no  time  above  90°  or 
under  79°.  She  sailed  for  Pensacola  during  which  time  she  had  but  two 
new  cases,  but  after  leaving  the  latter  place  for  New  York,  and  whilst  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Florida  capes,  during  a rise  in  the  temperature  from 
F.  78°  to  82°,  the  disease  revived.  On  reaching  New  York  she  was 
broken  open,  and  her  hold  was  found  foul  with  mud  and  shaving-sin  a state 
of  decay,  mixed  with  offensive  bilge  water.  These  facts  are  a few  of  many 
parallel  ones  most  ably  and  elaborately  analyzed  in  an  invaluable  article  by 
Dr.  La  Koche,  * on  the  local  sources  of  infection  in  yellow  fever,  and  which 
might  have  been  indefinitely  extended  were  it  all  necessary  to  do  so.  They 
have  all  been  purposely  taken  from  our  naval  service,  as  it  is  presumable 
that  if  anywhere,  it  is  among  this  class  of  vessels  we  should  expect  pro- 
per diligence  in  the  outfitting;  where  discipline  and  regimen  are  scrupu- 
lously observed,  and  cleanliness  in  person  and  quarters  made  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  duties  of  the  men.  If,  under  all  these  favorable  circum- 
stances, yellow  fever  has  happened  from  local  sources  of  infection,  is  it  a 
forced  presumption  of  Pashley,  that  it  so  occurred  in  a passenger  ship  or 
an  improbable  event  that  the  hold  of  such  was  unclean,  filthy  and  so  of- 
fensive as  to  cause  a gang  of  men,  after  two  days  trial,  to  refuse  to  work 
on  her?  A question  very  naturally  arises  here  as  to  the  credibility  of 
Pashley  as  a witness,  and  the  value  of  his  testimony.  As  to  the  former, 
that  is,  his  credibility  as  a witness,  his  testimony  proves  him  veracious  on 
all  points  but  one,  and  on  that  one  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  error  or 


* See  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1653. 
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misstatement — we  mean  his  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ship. 
Capt.  Read,  admitting  all  the  other  points  to  be  true,  denies  the  statement 
of  the  uncleanliness  of  his  vessel.  He  adduces  the  log-book  in  evidence 
of  her  being  in  a wholesome  condition,  which  certainly  shows  as  tar  as 
the  absence  of  sickness  and  mortality  can  show,  that  she  was  wholesome 
and  cleanly.  This  record  shows  only  six  deaths  out  ot  three  hundred 
and  odd  individuals,  and  four  of  these  were  children  who  were  teething'. 
But  all  this  might  happen  and  still  the  hold  ot  the  ship  be  unclean,  and 
the  water  in  her  casks  putrid.  The  captain  would  be  less  apt  to  know 
this  than  the  stevedore,  whose  business  it  is  to  unload  and  clean  her.  Iu 
the  absence  of  any  adequate  motive  to  pervert  the  truth  or  to  misstate 
it,  we  are  bound  to  regard  Pashley’s  statement  as  quite  probable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  captain’s.  As  to  the  value  of  the  testimony,  this  is 
altogether  another  question.  Its  value  here  is  quite  a ditlerent  thing  trom 
its  truth,  for  it  may  all  be  true  and  yet,  so  far  as  it  is  a solution  of  a 
doubtful  phenomenon,  a questionable  fact,  it  may  be  worthless.  Its  value 
therefore,  can  only  be  determined  by  its  being  the  real  adequate  answer 
to  the  question : Did  the  ship  with  her  foul  hold  originate  the  yellow 
fever?  If  we  could  trace  step  by  step  in  regular  and  progressive  succes- 
sion all  the  early  cases  of  yellow  fever  from  this  ship,  as  we  are  supposed 
to  have  done  in  Hart’s  and  Donnell’s  cases,  and  probably  in  Coleman’s, 
we  would  make  a presumption  in  favor  of  this  opinion  with  something  ot 
the  aspect  of  truth.  But,  unfortunately,  we  cannot;  for  we  shall  pre- 
sently show  that  almost  co-incident  in  time,  but  quite  distant  in  place 
with  the  death  of  McGuigan,  other  cases  of  genuine  yellow  fever  were 
seen  by  competent  observers,  who  recognized  them  as  such,  and  that  they 
had  no  communication  with  the  Northampton  or  other  shipping. 

But  before  citing  the  details  of  these  cases,  let  us  return  to  the  North- 
ampton, and  sec  if  there  be  any  facts  warranting  the  opinion,  that,  des- 
pite her  foul  hold  and  putrid  water,  she  may  have  caught  the  infection  from 
a neighboring  vessel,  which  began  about  the  same  time  (the  23d  May)  to 
lose  her  crew  with  all  the  malignant  symptoms  of  this  pestilential  fever. 
On  the  17th  May,  the  ship  Augusta,  direct  from  Bremen,  with  over  two 
hundred  passengers,  sixty- six  days  on  her  voyage  out,  passing  as  far  South 
of  Cuba  as  the  Northampton  to  the  North,  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  takes 
her  position  near  this  latter  ship.  Unlike,  however,  the  Northampton,  she 
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takes  a tow  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  company  with  the  Camboden 
Castle — a vessel  direct  from  Kingston,  Jamaica.  This  latter  vessel,  while 
in  that  port,  lost  her  captain  and  seven  of  her  crew — all  of  the  latter  dy- 
ing of  yellow  fever.  She  recruited  there,  and  underwent  a lustration  and 
was  sprinkled  with  lime  before  sailing  for  New  Orleans.  During  the  voy- 
age up  the  river,  there  was  free  intercommunication  between  her  decks 
and  the  passengers  on  the  Augusta — the  crew  of  the  one  and  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  the  other  freely  intermingling.  It  does  not  appear  in 
evidence,  that  any  of  the  Augusta’s  crew  went  below  decks  on  the  Cam- 
boden Castle,  nor  that  she  had  fruit  or  any  other  freight,  in  fact,  beside 
her  ballast.  On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Camboden  Castle  was  dropped  at 
Post  27,  directly  opposite  the  Water-Works,  and  in  company  with  the 
Niagara,  the  Saxon  and  Harvest  Queen,  while  the  Augusta  was  carried 
some  thirteen  wharves  higher  up,  and  dropped  near  the  ship  Northamp- 
ton. On  the  23d  May,  the  same  day,  it  will  be  observed,  on  which  we 
have  determined  from  the  dates  of  our  minutes,  McGuigan,  on  the  North- 
ampton, to  have  sickened,  one  of  her  crew  becomes  ill,  and  Dr.  Schuppert,* 
a German  physician,  attends,  who  pronounces  the  case  to  be  one  of  gas- 
tro-duodenitis.  After  fifteen  days’  illness  the  man  recovers,  and  during 
his  convalescence  becomes  quite  yellow.  Between  this  and  the  27th,  an- 
other of  the  crew,  named  J ohn  Haar,  sickens  and  dies  with  black  vomit 
on  the  30th.  On  the  27th,  three  other  of  the  crew  fall  sick,  two  of  whom 
went  to  the  Hospital  and  died,  the  one  on  the  30th  May,  the  other  on  the 
7th  June. 

Begarding  the  singular  co-incidence  as  to  time  of  the  first  sickness  on 
both  these  neighboring  vessels,  an  interesting  question  offers  itself  as  to 
the  source  whence  was  derived  the  same  disease  on  both  these  ships.  We 
have  just  stated  that  we  shall  presently  introduce  evidence  going  to  prove 
that  the  Northampton,  although  from  analogy  competent  to  originate  in 
her  foul  hold  and  putrescent  atmosphere,  the  disease  among  those  on 
board,  yet  cannot  be  fairly  deemed  by  any  rule  of  inductive  reasoning  the 
salient  point  for  the  fever  which  spread  like  a rain-cloud  over  our  city. 
Can  she  be  deemed  the  cause  of  its  outbreak  ou  the  Augusta  ? Hardly, 
we  should  think,  for  if  our  dates  are  correct,  and  we  cannot  otherwise 
make  them  from  our  record,  it  was  a concurrent  phenomenon  ou  both 

' See  Dr.  Schuppert’s  testimony  in  Appendix, 
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these  ships  and  we  should  rather  suppose  indicated  some  common  influ- 
ence in  operation  in  their  common  locality.  For  parity  of  reason  we  are 
disinclined  to  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  the  Augusta  may  have 
infected  the  Northampton.  If  this  conjecture  he  urged  as  a means  of  ex- 
planation, let  us  follow  it  out  in  all  its  consequences.  W e must  then  as- 
sume the  Augusta  to  have  taken  the  infection  from  the  Camboden  Castle; 
but  to  do  this,  we  must  prove  first,  that  two  ships  separated  by  the  breadth 
of  a towboat,  but  with  free  intermingling  of  the  crews,  can  communicate 
an  infectious  disease,  although  neither  of  them  are  known  to  have  any 
such  ; and  secondly,  that  the  air  of  the  Camboden  Castle  must  have  con- 
tained such  infection,  although  she  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  limed 
before  sailing — was  twelve  days  at  sea  before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Augusta,  and  had  neither  during  her  voyage  hither,  nor  her  stay  in  our 
port,  sickness  of  any  kind  among  her  crew — all  which  appears  to  be  true 
of  the  Camboden  Castle,*  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  minutes.  But 
again,  supposing  her  cleansing  to  have  been  imperfect  and  her  liming  in- 
effectual, it  does  not  appear  in  evidence  that  her  decks  were  penetrated 
by  the  crew  of  the  Augusta,  nor  have  we  any  tittle  of  evidence  that  this 
same  vessel,  which,  during. a twelve  hours’  run  up  the  river,  has  power  to 
infect  from  her  decks  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a neighboring  ship,  has 
given  rise  to  a single  case  of  disease,  among  the  laborers  who  cleared  or 
those  who  loaded  her.  Of  all  the  early  cases  derived  from  the  shipping, 
not  one  is  traceable  to  her.  Between  the  1/th  May  and  the  fetk  June^ 
she  completed  her  cargo,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day,  sailed  for 
England.  In  all  this  time,  while  the  Augusta  was  almost  decimated  of 
her  crew,  the  Camboden  Castle  not  only  did  not  lose  any,  but  we  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  trace  to  her  even  a single  case  of  sickness  or  death  among 

the  men  who  unloaded  or  loaded  her. 

So  much  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  Camboden  Castle  being  the  source 

of  sickness  on  board  the  Augusta. 

Did  she  communicate  the  fever  to  the  ships  “ Niagara,  ’ “ Harvest  t 
Queen,”  or  “Saxon,”  in  the  midst  of  which  she  lay;  if  she  did  not,  as 
we  think  will  be  apparent  on  a bare  statement  of  facts,  then  the  assump- 
tion foils  on  a second  ground,  of  her  being  a source  of  infection  to  the 
Augusta.  It  is  true  that  the  fever  broke  out  among  these  ships;  in  the 


* See  Dr.  Fenner’s  testimony.  t See  ditto. 
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former,  however,  not  until  the  8th  June,  arid  after  die  had  put  to  sea, 
which  was  twenty-three  days  after  the  Camboden  Castle  came  to  her 
moorings  ; in  the  second,  or  Harvest  Queen,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day.  or 
twelve  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Camboden  Castle,  and  on  the  third 
ship,  or  Saxon,  on  June  3d,  an  interval  of  eighteen  days  subsequent  to 
exposure  by  the  vicinage  of  the  same  ship.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say 
the  disease  broke  out  on  these  vessels.  This  is  literally  true  of  only  the 
Niagara,  which  lost,  after  going  to  sea,  as  we  have  just  stated,  her  cap- 
tain and  several  of  her  crew.  As  respects  the  other  two  ships,  cases  of 
fever  occurred  among  the  laborers  engaged  at  work  on  board,  and  one 
case  only  for  each  ship.  Beyond  these  we  hear  or  know  of  no  others 
among  the  early  cases  derived  from  this  source.  The  relative  position  ol 
these  ships  was  as  follows  :*  at  post  26  lay  the  N iagara  and  Harvest  Queen, 
and  one  wharf  higher  up,  viz:  at  post  27,  were  the  Saxon  and  Camboden 
Castle.  With  the  position  of  these  ships  just  given,  and  their  relation 
to  the  Camboden  Castle,  as  the  assumed  source  of  infection,  we  cannot 
fail  to  mark  incongruities  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  she  acted  as 
the  cause  of  the  fever  which  appeared,  either  among  the  neighboring  ships 
or  among  the  crew  of  the  Augusta.  If  she  were  the  source  of  infection,  upon 
what  principle  or  law  of  propagation  of  disease  shall  we  explain  the  fact 
that  while  she  is  competent  to  infect  the  Augusta  during  a twelve  hours’ 
run  up  the  river,  the  same  infection  should  require  an  interval  of  eighteen 
days  to  contaminate  the  Saxon,  which  lay  immediately  alongside  of  her ; 
or  that  other  fact,  that  the  Niagara  required  an  exposure  of  twenty-three 
days  to  her  vicinage  before  she  showed  signs  of  the  infection,  while  the 
Harvest  Queen,  her  consort  at  wharf  twenty-six  with  equal  liability  from 
position,  has  a case  of  fever  on  the  twelfth  day  from  the  arrival  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Camboden  Castle.  Do  we  not  see  in  the  naked 
statement  of  these  facts  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  opinion  which  would 
establish  any  connection  between  the  Camboden  Castle  as  the  cause  and 
the  occurrence  of  fever  on  board  any  of  the  ships  that  had  connection  with 
her.  The  laws  determining  the  latent  period  of  infectious  disease  are  too 
well  established  for  loose  and  indefinite  statements  of  this  nature.  They 
operate  within  a given  time  or  they  do  not  operate  at  all.  It  is  needless 
to  recite  facts  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  habits 


* See  map  of  the  city. 
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and  nature  of  that  class  of  diseases  that  propagate  themselves  by  spe- 
cific contagions  or  by  infectious  miasms.  It  is  likewise  a law  equally 
coustant  and  universal  that  when  these  disorders  acquire  that  intensity 
or  that  diffusion,  as  to  entitle  their  prevalence  to  be  regarded  of  epi- 
demic character,  the  period  is  the  minimum  of  time  necessary  for  its 
effects  to  be  felt.  Thus  we  see  small  pox  or  scarlet  fever  striking  down 
in  malignant  types  of  these  affections,  those  exposed  to  them,  after  inter- 
vals of  a few  hours  or  days,  and  so  in  typhus  fever,  the  minimum  inter- 
val of  time  after  such  exposure,  is  but  little  in  advance  of  those  diseases 
that  have  a recognized  contagious  principle  as  its  means  of  spread.  The 
plague  more  justly  furnishes  the  proper  parallel  to  our  epidemic  yellow 
fever  in  this  particular  as  well  as  in  the  other  incidents  of  its  history. 
And  here  we  find  whenever  the  conditions  existing,  produce  a malignant 
epidemic,  the  interval  between  exposure  and  the  attack  is  as  brief  as  in 
that  of  the  most  malignant  contagious  disease.  A few  hours  exposure 
often  proves  sufficient  to  originate  the  disease.  The  same  is  equally  true  of 
yellow7  fever.  Among  our  minutes,  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found, 
where  exposure  for  a few  hours  to  an  infected  atmosphere  has  been  avail- 
ing to  the  occurrence  of  the  fever.  We  put  in  no  plea  of  this  character 
to  make  stronger  the  naked  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
ships  which  had  the  admitted  relations  with  the  Camboden  Castle. 
These  facts  are  too  explicit  for  farther  statement,  for  surely  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  Augusta  presented  susceptibilities  for  infection  which 
the  Saxon  did  not.  The  one  was  but  twelve  hours  in  connection  with 
her,  the  other  eighteen  days.  They  were  both  passenger  ships;  but 
it  was  the  crew,  who  remained  on  board  in  the  one,  that  was  attacked, 
and  a boy,  who  slept,  while  laboring  on  the  other,  that  first  showed 
the  infection.  There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  ships  that 
can  rationally  account  for  this  difference  in  the  results.  This  very  dif- 
ference in  fact  constitutes  the  highest  presumption  against  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  Camboden  Castle  communicated  any  infection.  As  we 
intend,  however,  to  sift  all  the  facts  we  are  in  possession  of  relative  to 
the  importation  of  the  fever  by  our  shipping,  we  will  now  inquire  if 
there  be  any  circumstances  calculated  to  show  the  possible  contamina- 
tion of  the  Saxon  by  any  other  vessel.  It  might  be  urged  with  equal 

justness  that  she  got  the  fever  from  the  barque  Siri,  from  Rio,  for  her 
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relations  had  been  just  as  intimate  with  her  as  they  had  been  with  the 
Camboden  Castle.  S&ie  came  up  in  the  same  towage  on  the  10th  May, 
with  the  Siri,  which  lost  both  her  captain  and  several  of  her  crew  by  fever 
while  in  the  harbor  of  Rio.  The  Siri  too, on  her  voyage  out  continues  the 
parallel  to  the  Camboden  Castle,  having  no  sickness  at  sea,  and  none 
after  getting  into  port.  To  her  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carnboden 
Castle,  we  have  been  able  to  trace  no  case  of  sickness  or  death  among 
those  occurring  in  May  or  June.  In  reality,  it  would  appear  reason- 
able from  this  double  exposure  to  two  distinct  sources  of  infection  if 
they  were  such,  that  the  Saxon  should  have  been  the  proper  fan*  ma/i 
of  our  fever.  She  was  a passenger  ship  with  immigrants  from  Liver- 
pool, after  a long  passage,  when  she  fell  in  with  the  Siri  on  the  same 
tow  up  the  river;  she  was  twelve  hours  in  her  company;  seven  days 
after  parting  company  with  her  the  Camboden  Castle  arrives  at  the 
same  wharf  with  her,  yet  it  is  not  until  the  3d  June,  eighteen  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  ship,  and  twenty-thiee  after  pai  ing  com- 
pany with  the  Siri,  that  we  learn  of  any  sickness  on  hoard,  and  that 
the  solitar  y one  of  the  Irish  hoy  Mahoney,  who  was  one  of  her  pas- 
sengers, and  like  McGnigan,  on  the  Northampton,  slept  on  deck  at 
night,  while  employed  as  a laborer  to  load  her.  So  much  for  the  ship- 
ping, and  the  grounds  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  importation  rests. 
We  have  proved,  if  our  minutes  are  correct  or  trustworthy,  and  we 
have  no  moral  hesitancy  whatever  on  this  point : 

First,  That  the  first  case  of  fever  which  died  came  from  the  North- 
ampton. 

Secondly,  That  other  early  case's,  coincident  as  to  the  time  of  sick- 
ening with  McGuigan,  occurred  on  the  ship  Augusta,  lying  in  the  same 
locality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  earliest  cases  traceable  (o  three  distinct  localities 
where  the  fever  shortly  afterwards  prevailed,  had  connection  with  the 
Northampton,  viz:  Hart’s  case,  opposite  the  Mint,  and  near  the  Third 
District,  Donnell's  case,  on  St.  John,  near  St.  James  street,  and  Cole- 
man, on  Race, near  Tchoupitoulas  street;  and 

Lastly , That  from  none  of  the  vessels  either  from  Rio  or  Jamaica 
have  we  been  able  to  find  a case  of  fever  or  death  of  all  those  occurring 
in  May,  or  u*Lo  the  period  when  it  commenced  to  prevail  as  an  epi- 
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demic,  either  among  the  crew  or  among  those  who  worked  on  these 
vessels. 

It'  then,  the  fever  originated  from  other  than  local  causes,  it  must 
have  done  so  on  the  Northampton,  an  immigrant  ship  from  Liverpool 
direct,  a conclusion  rendered  the  more  inevitable  by  all  the  antecedent 

facts. 

We  will  pause  here  for  a moment  to  examine  farther  our  record  of 
evidence  to  determine  on  what  grounds,  if  any,  the  Northampton  may 
be  considered  the  salient  point  of  our  epidemic.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  the  concurrent  outbreak  of  fatal  cases  on  the  ship  Augusta 
could  on  no  legitimate  process  of  reasoning  be  attributable  to  the  North- 
ampton. They  were  so  exact  in  point  of  time  as  to  be  explicable  only 
on  the  assumption  of  some  influence  common  to  the  locality  operating 
with  equal  intensity  on  the  creivs  of  both  ships.  There  is  no  other 
reasonable  mode  of  accounting  for  their  occurrence  just  there  and  at 
that  particular  time.  The  boldest  advocate  for  importation  will  hardly 
dare  assert  the  opinion  that  the  fever  was  brought  by  the  immigrants 
from  Liverpool.  She  must  have  either  originated  it  in  her  foul  holds  or 
derived  it  from  her  locality.  The  latter  source  is  rendered  all  the  more 
probable  by  the  following  facts  which  we  gather  from  our  minutes  of 
evidence.  These  will  show  the  presence  of  some  general  and  wide-spread 
agencies  operating  in  that  locality  and  repeating  at  different  and  distant 
places  similar  phenomena  to  those  transpiring  on  the  ships  Northampton 
and  Augusta.  On  the  22d  of  May,  one  day  earlier  than  either  McGui- 
gan’s  case  or  those  in  tlie  Augusta,  Dr.  Zehender  * visits  a man  living  a 
few  squares  higher  up  with  all  the  well  defined  symptoms  of  yellow  fever ; 
and  on  the  24th,  one  day  later  than  the  same  cases,  l>r.  Schuppertf  visits 
the  butcher  Keltering,  who  after  throwing  up  black  vomit  recovers. 
These  cases  are  believed  not  to  have  visited  the  shipping.  This  is  literally 
true  of  Dr.  Zehender’s  cases.  Again,  on  the  3d  June,  the  second  case  is 
seen  by  this  latter  gentleman  in  a locality  still  more  remote  from  the 
position  of  these  ships.  On  the  2d  June,  more  than  a mile  in  the  rear  of 
the  shipping,  Kein  and  his  wife  come  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  M.  M. 
Dowler.  Thev  both  died  with  black  vomit.  A few  days  later,  in  a 
locality  still  more  remote,  and  contiguous  to  the  swamps,  Dr.  Campbell 

* .See  Sanitary  Map  of  the  city,  and  Dr.  ZcUendexf  tivtimoiiy.  t .See  ditto  and  Appendix — 
Dr.  Schuppertf  testimony. 
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attends  a case  which  died  with  black  vomit.  In  all  these  latter  instances 
there  was  positively  no  communication  with  the  river  or  shipping. 
^Having  thus  shown  several  localities,  where  cases  of  fever  originated  and 
each  remote  in  their  position  from  the  ship  Northampton,  coincidently 
in  point  of  time  with  those  on  this  ship  and  the  Augusta,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  connection  with  these  ships,  we  will  rest  the  matter  here,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  exhausted  all  our  evidence  proving  other 
localities  of  early  cases.  Enough,  however,  has  been  established  to  ren'  :•  r 
untenable  the  notion  of  importation  for  our  pestilence.  If  any  facts  exist 
at  variance  with  our  statement,  they  neither  appear  on  our  minutes, 
nor  is  their  truth  attested  by  our  mortuary  records.  There  can  be 
no  going  behind  these.  This  is  testimony  from  which  there  can 
be  no  appeal,  without  wilfully  and  unreasonably  denying  its  validity. 
The  two  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  the  record  of  deaths 
thus  vouching  the  living  testimony  as  to  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever 
and  the  time  and  place  of  its  appearance.  These  were  clearly  sponta- 
neous cases  owing  their  origin  to  something  besides  and  beyond  iniection 
from  the  sick  or  an  infected  locality.  To  what  then  shall  we  ascribe  their 
appearance?  certainly  not  to  an  infection  derivable  from  any  particular 
place  or  person.  All  that  we  definitively  know  of  the  laws  of  contagion 
or  infection  lead  us  to  expect  the  gradual  and  progressive  diffusion  of  a 
disease  depending  on  such  means  within  ascertained  limits  as  to  space 
and  time.  It  forbids  the  idea  of  spontaneousness  in  several  remote  and 
distinct  localities  and  of  exactness  as  to  time.  There  must  be  precedence 
in  a given  place,  progressive  spread  therefrom  after  proper  interval  of 
time  and  within  a limited  space.  But  such  were  not  the  phenomena  we 
have  just  recited.  There  was  neither  progression  nor  succession,  but 
spontaneousness  of  outbreak  in  distant  places  and  exact  coincidence  in  the 
moment  of  their  occurrence.  There  was  in  fact,  broad-cast  over  that 
particular  district,  some  obscure  but  pervading  influence  co-operating 
with  local  conditions  in  originating  the  fever.  A hat  this  was,  and  how 
it  operated  in  generating  one  common  product — that  of  fever — has  been 
elaborately  investigated  in  another  division  of  this  report.  They  con- 
jointly produced,  in  fact,  what  we  call  an  epidemic  influence,  the  nature 
of  which  and  the  laws  governing  and  directing  the  same,  it  has  been  one 


« See  Map  for  other  early  cases,  viz  : Drs.  Henderson's,  Wedderburn's  and  Sunderland  a. 
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main  object  of  the  Commission  to  explore.  There  was  in  these  phenomena 
nothing  in  common  or  kindred  to  the  action  of  a principle  of  contagion. 
They  were  quite  independent  on  it.  The  witty  Radcliffe  who  saw  even 
in  his  day,  clearly  enough  the  differences  between  things  closely  re- 
sembling each  other,  quaintly  remarked  to  one,  who  inquired  if  epidemics 
did  not  spread  by  contagious  influences;  “If  you  and  I are  walking 
together  and  a rain  overtakes  us,  we  will  both  get  wet,  but  does  it  neces 
sarily  follow  that  I wet  you  or  you  wet  me.”  So  was  it  here  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  o-eneral  diffusion  of  the  same  influence  struck  down  simulta- 

O 

neously  divers  persons  in  separate  and  distant  localities — in  some  its 
operation  was  intensified  by  certain  unknown  condi  .ions — in  others  it  was 
mitigated  by  the  same — like  a rain-cloud  pouring  in  torrents  here,  gently 
sprinkling  there  or  passing  harmlessly  by  elsewhere.  We  have  thus 
shown,  we  trust — 

That  there  is  no  just  or  tenable  ground  for  the  opinion  that  our  fever 
was  imported : 

That  to  none  of  the  sources  to  which  general  impression  ascribed  its 
origin,  have  we  been  able  to  trace  even  a colorable  presumption  of 
truth  and 

That  from  analogous  phenomena  happening  at  the  same  moment  of 
time  and  over  an  unlimited  space  in  the  city,  and  from  what  we  certainly 
know  of  contagion  and  its  mode  of  action,  the  inference  is  made  inevita- 
ble, that  the  fever  was  one  of  indigenous  origin,  resulting  from  local  influ- 
ences developed  and  intensified  by  peculiar  atmospheric  states. 

These  local  influences,  it  would  seem,  wore  more  concentrated  in 
one  particular  section  than  in  others  and  by  their  action  induced 
a condition  or  state  which  might  be  properly  called  one  of  morbific 
atmospheric  saturation.  So  apparent  was  this  that  for  a period  of 
near  two  weeks  all  the  cases  of  fever  happened  either  among  those  who 
lived  in  this  section  or  who  labored  and  were  much  exposed  in  it.  It  re- 
tained this  bad  pre-eminence  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  fever  and  even  after  its  malign  influence  was  felt  by  other  districts. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  while  this  district  first  felt  the 
impression  of  these  morbific  causes,  the  fever  seemed  to  spread  thence  to 
other  sections  of  the  city.  How  this  happens  or  upon  what  principle  its 
diffusion  depends,  becomes  to  us  a most  important  inquiry.  Does  it  extend 
like  most  epidemic  diseases  by  the  migration  of  certain  atmospheric  in- 
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fluences  or  through  the  agency  of  the  sick  who  are  affected  with  it  ? Upon 
this  point  our  evidence  is  most  conflicting.  If  wo  look  at  the  bistory  of 
the  epidemic  in  its  t'tility;  at  the  widespread  surface  of  country  over 
which  it  was  diffused;  and  at  the  time  it  required  to  effectuate  this,  the 
mind  cannot  fail  to  discover  a conformity  in  each  of  these  particnlais  to  die 
well  known  habits  of  epidemic  diseases.  General  causes,  over  which  the 
art  of  man  is  powerless, seem  mainly  concerned  in  its  diffusion.  Nothing 
that  we  positively  know  of  the  most  virulent  contagions  will  favor  the 
opinion  that  they  can  in  so  short  a space  of  time,  commence,  progress, 
culminate  and  decline  over  an  extent  of  country  and  among  a population 
as  diverse  and  separate  as  that  which  fell  subject  to  the  dominion  of  our 
late  pestilence  by  virtue  of  any  property  of  contagion  merely.  Even  those 
affections  confessedly  propagating  themselves  by  a palpable  virus,  require 
the  aid  of  external  conditions — of  atmospheric  predispositions — to  attain 
to  any  degree  of  general  prevalence. 

Atmospheric  infection,  derived  from  places  abounding  in  organic  re- 
mains in  a state  of  transformation  and  decay,  has  been  doubtless  an  effi- 
cient medium  through  which  the  late  epidemic  has  diffused  itself.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this  view  that  the  product  of  such  decay  is  a gas,  and  like 
all  such  fluid  bodies  subject  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  there- 
by becoming  harmless  in  proportion  to  its  dilution  in  the  atmosphere. 
All  this  is  a naked  assumption  and  unworthy  of  serious  refutation.  The 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  putrid  and  putrefying  organic  matter  develop 
miasms , which,  under  certain  meteorological  states,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fever  are  content  to  rest  this  simple  proposition  on  universal  ex- 
perience without  attempting  to  give  material  form  to  those  miasms. 
It  need  not  of  necessity  involve  the  idea  of  a gas — for  we  can  conceive 
it  to  be  something  held  in  solution  in  the  atmosphere  like  vesicular 
water.  If  we  cannot  precisely  define  what  it  is  or  the  condition  on  which 
it  depends,  it  is  no  reason  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  would  be  quite  as 
philosophical  for  the  chemist  because  he  cannot  detect  by  any  art  of  analysis 
the  material  odor  of  the  rose  to  deny  that  any  such  exists. 

But  this  subject  will  be  more  thoroughly  investigated  in  another 
part  of  this  report.  The  probable  nature  of  the  cause  competent  to 
produce  such  wide  spread  calamities  is  always  an  interesting  subject 
for  investigation.  If  we  admit  it  to  have  a local  habitation  and  capa- 
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hie  of  being  stimulated  into  activity  by  our  habits  and  customs,  the 
knowledge  of  this  cause  becomes  a matter  of  the  (richest  public  duty. 
It  suggests  at  once  a line  of  conduct  the  neglect  of  which  is  little  less 
criminal  than  would  be  that  to  protect  life  and  property  from  the  hands 
of  the  assassin  or  of  him  who  would  apply  the  midnight  torch  to  our 
confiding  city. 

Unfortunately  for  science,  it  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  iso- 
late this  principle,  and  (o  give  it  so  much  of  the  form  and  properties 
of  an  active  agent  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  credulous  multi- 
tude. Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  individuality  jumper 
to  the  agents,  regarded  by  the  standard  medical  doctrines  of  the  day, 
as  etiological  in  their  oj^eration  on  the  organism.  They  are  rather 
conditions  than  agents,  and  we  incline  to  look  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  organism,  to  its  various  powers  of  resistance — its  vital  states,  for 
those  changes  which  suppose  the  operation  of  any  traceable  causei 
Even  in  those  instances  of  specific  morbid  poisoning  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  transmit  and  preserve  the  sameness  of  type  and  action  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  disease,  we  deal  rather  with  conditions  than  beings,  with 
matter  in  a state  of  change  or  transformation,  than  matter  that  is  liv- 
ing and  conforming  to  a certain  definite  type.  Now  it  is  just  this 
point  of  view  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  observe  the  operations  of  nature  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
The  great  natural  forces,  whose  more  constant  operation  is  to  preserve 
the  harmony  and  order  of  the  world  ; to  bid  the  seasons  follow  in  regu- 
lar progression,  and  to  diversify  at  the  same  time  that  they  blend  the 
influences  which  clothe  the  earth  with  verdure  and  temper  the  air  with 
mildness,  are  subject  to  modifications  at  times  which  become  destruc- 
tive in  their  action  on  living  organisms.  These  are,  it  is  true,  excep- 
tional manifestations  of  power  and  seem  rather  to  contradict  our  uni- 
form exjierience.  Like  the  tornado  or  hurricane,  they  depend 
on  the  exertion  ofi  a force  beyond  the  usual  and  customary  one,  en- 
gaged in  the  preservation  of  the  harmony  of  the  external  world.  But 
no  one  doubts  that  in  the  former  the  same  physical  agents  which 
occasion  the  gentle  zephyr  are  involved  in  the  prodigious  displays  of 
power  which  impart  terror  and  dread  to  the  tempest.  Human  experi- 
ence is  always  fallacious  in  its  estimate  of  means  with  ends,  when  it 
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essays  to  compare  results  so  unlike  in  the  tremendous  energies  invoked. 
We  are  so  constituted  that,  while  uninformed  as  to  the  diversity  of 
modes  in  which  natural  forces  may  be  exerted,  we  refer  phenomena 
differing  from  our  common  experience  to  novel  and  unknown  agencies. 
We  yield  to  sensuous  impressions  and  seek  for  palpable  forms  by 
which  the  mind  is  to  be  satisfied  in  its  inquiries  after  the  origin  of 
these  startling  changes.  Hence  it  is  that  instead  of  pursuing  a system 
of  observation  which  might  tend  to  conform  to  one  universal  principle 
phenomena  the  most  seemingly  unconformable,  we  seek  their  solution 
by  imposing  ideas  and  theories,  that  directly  defy  all  the  processes  of 
a rational  induction. 

If  then  it  be  possible  under  certain  atmospheric  aptitudes  for  an  infectious 
miasm  to  be  developed  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  it  is  no 
more  impossible,  nor  more  repugnant  to  reason  and  common  experience  that 
such  atmosphere  should  move  about  in  currents  like  clouds  in  the  heavens, 
always  of  course  subject  to  the  conditions  from  which  they  at  first  origi- 
nated and  on  which  they  depend  for  their  existence.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  reflection  that  any  change,  however  slight  in  the  meteorological  states 
favorable  to  such  miasms  must  modify  them  in  a correspondent  manner 
and  thus  occasion  differences  which  are  explicable  only  when  we  know 
all  the  essential  elements  involved  in  these  meteorological  conditions.  It 
is  only  upon  some  such  principle  we  can  rationally  interpret  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  recent  epidemic  through  the  Fourth  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  First  District,  in  the  brief  period^of  two  weeks — for  by  the 
middle  of  June  the  disease  was  rife  in  all  that  section  of  the  city.  There 
was  evidently  centred  there  influences  highly  favorable  to  the  spontaneous 
outbreak  of  the  disease.  Hence  we  see  that  all  the  early  cases  occurred 
within  a few  days  of  each  other  and  over  a surface  too  wide  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  contamination  by  contact.  These  influences  continuing 
to  operate  and  intensifying  in  their  progress  spread  rapidly  through  the 
whole  city  so  that  in  about  four  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
case  an  area  of  seven  miles  comprising  the  whole  city  is  brought  under 
their  dominion.  While  we  cannot  forbear  the  conclusion  that  general 
causes  like  those  we  have  alluded  to  are  competent  to  produce  and  inten- 
sify an  epidemic  disorder,  and  even  to  diffuse  it,  it  may  not 
bo  uninteresting  to  inquire  what  influence,  if  any,  the  sick  have 
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had  in  occasioning  its  spread.  Out  of  the  city  and  in  .all 
the  places  in  the  adjoining  States  where  it  has  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  the  conviction  is  as  general  as  it  is  conscientious,  that 
it  spreads  by  direct  contact  with  the  sick  or  in  other  words  by  means  of 
a contagious  principle.  It  will  be  contended  by  no  one  conversant  with 
the  nature  of  pure  contagions  which  are  competent  to  reproduce  them- 
selves irrespective  of  season  or  place  by  virtue  of  a material  virus  and 
through  inoculation,  that  our  fever  must  be  classed  with  these.  The 
experiments  of  Ffirth-  more  than  halt  a century  since  finally  settled 
thispoinf.  In  every  possible  mode  he  introduced  the  blood  and  excre- 
tions of  the  sick  into  bis  own  system — and  at  all  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  with  no  result,  \ellow  fever  then  gives  rise  to  no  mateiial 
product  which,  like  the  pus  in  syphilis  or  the  lymph  in  cow  pox  or, the 
blood  in  scarlatina  or  variola,  is  capable  of  being  inoculated  so  as  to 
reproduce  itself  It  does  uot  belong  to  the  same  class  ot  disorders 
with  these.  If  then  it  be  contagious  it  must  be  so  in  a sense  so 
restricted  as  to  modify  most  essentially  the  meaning  ol  the  term. 
That  the  body  of  one  sick  with  yellow  fever  gives  out  miasms  we 
have  abundant  evidence  from  our  minutes.  These  are  so  palpable  and 
peculiar  that  several  of  our  witnesses  have  declared  their  capacity  to 
decide  on  its  existence  from  the  smell  alone  and  without  any  other 
assistance  even  in  the  dark.  What  then  is  this  miasm  and  what  are  its 
properties?  Is  this  the  source  of  its  infectiousness  and  independent 
of  any  extraneous  accessories?  The  solution  to  these  questions  can 
only  be  furnished  by  incontestible  facts.  It  is  not  approachable  by 
any  a priori  reasoning. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  in  our  evidence  favorable  to  this  view.  Hait,f 
it  will  be  remembered,  visited  and  worked  in  the  district  in  which  the 
Northampton  lav,  and  was  taken  sick  about  the  2d  June.  He  slept  on 
the  confines  of  the  Second  and  Third  Districts.  The  runner  of  the  house 
in  which  Hart  boarded  was  in  the  habit,  with  others  from  the  same 
section  of  the  city,  of  making  daily  visits  to  the  Fourth  District.  J hev 
both  had  yellow  fever,  and  until  the  occurrence  of  fever  in  these  persons, 
there  was  no  indication  or  evidence  of  it  in  that  portion  ol  the  rity.^  J he  first 
death  that  occurred  there  was  on  the  2-ltli  dime,  in  Dr.  Brownings  patient 

* See  Hush's  work.-.  t See  Clark*’*  testimony. 
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Rahaze,  occupying  the  next  house  to  the  one  in  which  Hart  and  the  hoard- 
ing-house runner  lived.  We  were  not  able  to  establish  the  fact  of  any 
communication  between  Rahaze  or  Hart  and  the  other  sick  person.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  the  disease  spread  in  that  neighborhood.  Again 
Donnell,  Doctor  Lindsay’s  patient,  on  the  13th  June,  falls  sick  on  St. 
John  street,  after  working  for  many  days  on  the  Northampton.  In  quick 
succession  five  others,  living  in  the  same  house,  take  the  fever,  ano  that 
whole  neighborhood  becomes  a focus  of  disease.  It  may  be  urged  by 
by  some  who  look  only  to  a part,  and  that  the  most  obvious  part  of  these 
phenomena,  that  these  examples  furnish  ample  proof  of  the  infectiousness 
of  the  fever  from  the  presence  of  the  sick  alone.  This  would  be  so  if  we 
■were  prepared  to  disregard  entirely  the  marked  and  peculiar  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere then  and  for  some  time  previous  impending  over  our  city.  In 
another  part  of  this  report,  the  nature  of  this  atmospheric  condition,  its 
constitution  and  influence  over  organic  life  have  been  so  well  considered, 
that  with  a full  knowledge  of  these  states  we  cannot  overlook  its  primor- 
dial importance  as  a cause  in  any  explication  we  may  give  of  the- origin  of 
our  pestilence.  To  do  so  would  be  as  narrow  as  illogical  in  any  rational 
effort  to  solve  the  great  problems  affecting  animal  life  in  its  relations  to 
external  nature.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  our  premises  are  at  all 
reasonable  (and  that  they  are  so  we  submit  all  the  facts  connected  wiih 
the  outbreak  of  fever  in  that  district  in  several  and  distinct  and  remote 
localities,)  that  we  regard  that  section  of  our  city  as  the  salient  point  of 
our  epidemic,  and  that  in  both  these  instances  we  are  able  to  establish 
communication,  not  with  infected  persons,  but  with  infected  places. 
These  men  went  to  the  spot  where  were  concentrated  the  immediate 
influences  producing  the  disease  and  fell  sick  in  consequence  of  that 
communication — thus  realizing  the  emphatic  declarations  of  a close 
and  competent  observer,  who  asserts  while  describing  faith- 
fully similar  ravages  of  the  same  pestilence  in  the  West  Indies, 
“that  places  not  persons  constitute  the  rule  of  its  existence,  places 
not  persons  comprehend  the  whole  history ; the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease.” All  this  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  sickness  of  Hart  and 
Donnell,  but  does  it  do  so  for  Rahaze’s  sickness  and  the  familj'  of  Don- 
nell, who  are  known  not  to  have  visited  those  places  ? If  the  disease 
be  not  infectious  why  should  these  persons  so  directly  and  so  succes- 
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sively  f:  11  sick  one  after  the  other?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diffi- 
culties to  a satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  are  great.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  about  the  time  of  the  sickening  of  Donnell’s 
family,  and  even  a little  while  before,  on  the  oth  June,  in  the  same 
neighborhood  * Margaret  Russell  was  taken  sick  and  died  on  the  11th. 
On  the  10th,  in  the  same  locality  Dr.  Sunderland  saw  a fatal  case;  and 
on  the  11th,  near  by,  Dr.  Mather  saw  his  first  fatal  case.  Neither  of 
these  persons  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Donnell,  nor  as  far  as  we  know 
with  the  shipping.  The  occurrence  of  fever  in  these  instances  must 
then  be  attributed  to  the  same  influences,  which,  on  the  confines  of 
this  District  and  the  Fourth  District,  were  occasioning  all  the  sickness 
then  prevalent.  If  so  why  go  farther  to  hunt  for  a new  principle  of 
action  in  Donnell’s  family  ? The  same  reasoning  will  apply  equally 
well  to  Rahaze’s  case.  Dr.  Browning  evidently  regarded  him  as  the 
first  subject  in  that  section  of  the  city;  nor  was  he  undeceived  until 
in  company  with  one  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  he  learned  from  the 
boarding-house  runner  that  Hart  and  himself  had  been  previously  sick 
in  the  adjoining  house.  JBut  we  were  not  able  to  establish  any  con- 
nection between  these  cases  at  the  time  we  b gan  our  inquiries. 
Rahaze  was  a German,  and  followed  shoe-making  as  a trade.  His 
habits,  as  well  as  his  language  form  a presumption  against  his  having 
anv  intercourse  with  Hart  or  the  other  sick  man  at  the  boarding-house. 
His  sickness,  then,  must  be  deemed  one  of  spontaneous  outbreak,  the 
result  evidently,  of  the  spreading  atmospheric  infection. 

It  is  always  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  separate  in  epidemic 
foci  the  spread  of  a disease  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  infectiousness 
of  it3  own  from  those  examples  where  its  occurrence  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  epidemic  influence.  This  difficulty  too  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  multiplicity  of  facts  we  have  collected  going  to  establish  an 
apparent  infectiousness  at  least  in  the  minds  of  those  who  observed 
them.  They,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  were  intent  only  on  the 
most  obvious  phenomena  and  as  these  showed  consecutiveness  in  the 
order  of  progression  of  the  fever,  it  was  natural  that  the  other  and 
major  proposition,  the  meteorological  states,  insensible  to  sight,  feel- 
ing or  smell  should  be  overlooked  and  disregarded.  Besides  it  is  by 


* Sec  Sanitary  Map— Dr.  Henderson’s  testimony. 
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no  means  an  adjudicated  point  in  the  etiology  of  fevers,  whether  the 
type  may  not  be  so  modified  by  the  unusual  energy  of  the  causes  as 
to  render  it  to  some  degree  distinctly  infectious  by  virtue  of  the  mi- 
asms escaping  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  Opposite  opinions  are 
held  by  highly  respectable  authority  on  this  subject.  The  change  of 
type,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  the  tendency  to  conversion  into  one 
nearly  akin  or  allied  to  the  typhoid  forms  of  fever  was  universally 
remarked  in  the  fever  of  last  summer  as  will  be  seen  everywhere 
throughout  our  minutes.  We  will  quote  but  one  opinion  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  others.  * Prof.  Jones,  (than  whom  there  is  no  more  compe- 
tent witness  both  by  his  experience  and  attainments)  “ thinks  there  is 
a difference  in  type  of  the  fever  of  this  year;  the  disease  of  former 
years  more  paroxysmal ; more  secondary  fever  this  year  and  more  dis- 
position to  typhus.  ” This  evident  disposition  to  conversion  of  type 
and  with  it  the  assumption  of  the  habits  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
new  or  allied  form,  we  think  is  rendered  apparent  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  disease  as  wrnll  as  in  the  classes  and  races  it  attacked.  It  cer- 
tainly differed  from  its  predecessors  in  the  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  creoles  arid  natives  were  assailed.  Ordinarily  the  rule  is  that 
only  new  comers  and  strangers  are  subject  to  its  invasion,  but  in  the 
promiscuous  numbers  of  both  natives  and  strangers  who  fell  sick  under 
its  influence,  a novel  feature  was  seen  marking  its  departure  from  the 
general  law  of  its  prevalence.  This  deviation  too  w'as  farther  illustra- 
ted in  the  slight  immunity  felt  this  season  by  the  colored  races.  Here 
and  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  an  observation,  become  almost  proverbial, 
that  negroes  and  iheir  descendants  are  exempt  from  it.  But  in  its 
march  throughout  our  gulf  shores  and  rivers,  it  seemed  scarcely  to 
pause  long  enough  to  discriminate  between  the  cabins  of  the  slave 
and  the  mansion  of  the  master.  Both  were  swept  alike  into  one  com- 
mon resting  place — the  grave — and  both  felt  in  almost  equal  degrees 
its  fierce  and  scorching  blight.  Another  and  marked  peculiarity  show- 
ing not  only  the  extreme  energy  of  the  influences  in  operation  but 
their  decided  result  on  the  vital  resistance  of  the  economy,  inducing 
a rapid  and  fatal  prostration  of’  life  was  the  number  of  children  who 
died  and  many  of  them  without  manifesting  any  symptom  of  the  d 5s- 
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order  until  it  announced  itself  by  the  fatal  black  vomit.  The  transition 
was  from  apparent  health  into  the  adynamia  of  the  closing  stage. 
Phenomena  like  these,  not  unusual  to  yellow  fever,  when  it  rages  in  its 
greatest  intensity  are  generally  limited  to  such  subjects  as  have  passed, 
the  period  of  immunity  of  childhood — to  an  adult  and  more  suscepti- 
ble population.  But  the  fever  of  1853,  sought  its  victims  among  the 
unweaned  age  of  infancy — even  as  early  as  five  weeks  old — occurren- 
ces indicating  very  marked  changes  impressed  on  it,  altering  its  ten- 
dencies, enlarging  its  circuit  of  action  and  so  intensifying  its  energies 
that  the  life-force  of  those  exposed  was  lowered  to  a scale  of  minus 
vitality,  rarely  seen  except  under  the  combined  action  of  the  most 
depressing  causes.  How  far  this  change  may  have  operated  in  impart- 
ing a character  of  infectiousness  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  away  from  epidemic  foci  no  such  property  is  ever 
shown.  At  Rio  Janeiro  while  the  disease  was  mowing  down  its  vic- 
tims by  the  hundreds,  it  became  powerless  at  Petropolis,*  a neighbor- 
ing village  to  which  tied  the  affrighted  inhabitants.  The  sick  and  dy- 
ing were  carried  therewith  it,  yet  in  not  a single  instance  did  it  extend 
from  these  to  the  many  friends  who  nursed  and  buried  them.  Here 
no  closeness  of  intercourse,  no  kind  of  exposure  in  handling  the  sick 
or  the  dying  had  power  to  contaminate  with  the  disease.  Yet  the  same 
persons  descending  to  the  city  succumbed  quickly  to  the  fatal  influence. 

Analogies  like  these  were  seen  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country. 
We  shall  mention  but  one:  at  Memphis,  in  the  City  Hospital,  sixty-five 
cases  of  fever,  carried  from  this  place  sick,  or  taken  sick  on  the  river, 
were  treated,  and  in  not  one  of  these  instances  was  there  any  commu- 
nication of  the  disease  to  either  the  medical  attendants,  the  nurses,  or 
the  other  inmates  of  the  hospital.  The  results  were  limited  to  the 
original  subjects,  whether  these  were  in  recovery  or  death.  Howun- 
like  all  this  is  to  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  one  that  is  such 
in  consequence  of  certain  inherent  and  invariable  properties,  we  need 
not  remark.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  mind  open  to  reason  and 
observation.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  these  two  sets 
of  observations,  these  two  sets  of  facts,  as  we  may  properly  call  them, 
it  is  impossible,  under  present  circumances,  absolutely  to  say.  But  in 
the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we  may  show  the  strongest  analogies 


* See  Doctors  Lallement  and  Fennell » testimony.. 
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for  the  opinion  that,  general  causes  existing  in  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions supply  the  element  that  is  wanting  in  our  last  cited  examples. 
Have  we  not  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  occasiona 
spread  of  dysentery,  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  both  in  camps 
and  contiguous  neighborhoods.  These  diseases  areas  a general  rule, 
sporadic,  and  happen  casually  to  the  fewest  numbers.  But  whenever 
they  attain  to  such  diffusion  as  to  attack  consecutively  families  and 
neighborhoods,  they  acquire  just  those  doubtful  properties  which, 
looking  only  to  the  disease,  and  abstractedly  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, impart  to  it  the  evidence  of  contagiousness.  Yet,  no  one  conver- 
sant with  their  nature  is  bold  enough  to  assert  this.  The  fact  of  their 
deviation  from  the  usual  law  of  their  existence  is  sought  for  in  extra- 
neous circumstances,  both  local  and  atmospheric,  and  the  remedy  is 
found,  not  in  isolation  of  individuals,  but  in  change  of  place  and  purer  air. 
Even  of  plague,  occupying  a far  more  disputable  position  between  con- 
tagious diseases,  purely  such,  and  those  that  are  infectious  through  local 
and  general  agencies,  the  same  fact  is  clearly  enough  established.  * Dr. 
Coch,  chief  physician  of  the  Egyptian  ileet,  records  an  interesting  fact* 
observed  by7  him  during  the  fatal  plague  epidemic  of  1835,  strikingly 
similar  to  what  we  have  remarked  of  Petropolis,  near  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  at  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi.  “ Ten  men”  says  he,  “ had  gone 
from  Sakkarah,  a populous  village,  to  Cairo,  when  the  plague  was  pre- 
vailing. On  their  return  home  every  one  of  these  men  sickened  and 
died;  yet,  not  a single  member  of  their  families,  who  had  assiduously 
waited  upon  them,  took  the  disease;  such,  a fact,”  he  adds,  “was 
observed  hundreds  of  times  during  the  course  of  the  great  epidemic.”! 
Here  then,  we  have  clearly  enough  demonstrated,  by7  a striking  anal- 
ogy running  through  several  distinct  diseases,  and  inducing  close  re- 
semblances— nay,  identical  processes — in  their  mode  of  action,  all 
tending  to  show  that  what  there  is  of  infectiousness  or  contagious- 
ness in  their  propagation  is  derived  from  extraneous  and  casual  causes, 
and  is  not  a necessary  or  essential  part  of  their  nature.  Proof  could 
hardly  be  more  clear  or  conclusive  by  any  course  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, so  that  we  may  truly  say  with  Fergusson,  “ Places,  not  persons, 
comprehend  the  whole'  history,  the  etiology  of  the  disease.” 


* See  testimony  of  Drs.  Letlement  and  Pennell.  *Prus’  report  on  the  Egyptian  plague. 
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There  are  other  features  connected  with  this  epidemic  and  its  modes 
of  spreading,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  discussed,  had 
we  not  been  forewarned  of  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  a close  by 
the  undue  size  and  bulk  to  which  our  materials  have  grown.  Such 
are  questions  going  to  show  the  possibility  of  its  propagation  by  goods, 
clothes,  merchandize,  &c.,  in  short,  by  everything  capable  of  acting 
as  fomites.  Our  evidence,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  or 
direct  upon  this  point,  to  render  investigation  necessary,  and  we  are 
guarded  against  making  any  issues  not  contained  in  our  minutes  of 
evidence.  Were  we  to  do  so,  this  report  might  be  filled  with  matters 
drawn,  not  from  our  recent  experience,  but  from  the  recorded  histories 
of  similar  pestilences  by  a past  generation,  and  which  were  amply 
and  finally  adjudicated  by  the  inquiring  minds  of  those  days.  Look- 
ing, then,  with  singleness  of  purpose  only,  at  the  late  epidemic  and 
what  we  have  been  able  to  garner  up  of  its  passing  history,  we  feel 
warranted  in  stating — 

That  it  has  not  been  derived  from  abroad,  but  is  of  spontaneous 
origin : 

That  there  existed  here,  as  attested  by  our  records,  very  peculiar 
meteorological  conditions,  known,  by  general  experience,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  producing,  in  co-operation  with  local  causes,  fatal  and  malignant 
forms  of  fever: 

That  these  conditions  were  present  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  and 
impressed  upon  the  prevalent  type  of  disease  susceptibilities  and  habits 
assimilating  it  to  another  and  distinct  form  of  fever: 

That  this  showed  in  all  those  localities  within  the  range  of  the 
meteorological  state  or  influence,  an  infectiousness  not  necessary  to, 
or  characteristic  of  the  fever,  but  purely  casual  and  incidental,  the 
result  of  physical  causes,  and  which  it  loses  as  soon  as  those  causes 
are  changed  or  disappear. 

With  these  views  we  submit  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  spread  of  the  fever,  to  the  candid  reader,  for  such  a verdict  aa 
the  facts  and  the  testimony  seem  to  indicate. 
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Every  disease  must  originate  primarily  in  some  peculiar  combination  of 
external  circumstances  conjoined  with  their  relations  to  the  persons  first 
attacked.  Having  once  been  developed  some  diseases  (and  by  far  the 
greater  portion)  become  extinct  with  the  individual  attacked,  other  dis- 
eases produce  a material  virus  which  re-develops  itself  in  other  persons 
exposed  to  direct  contact  therewith  ; others  give  rise  to  an  inappreciable 
virus  a bare  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  which  will  re-develop  a 
similar  disease ; others  again  require  apparently  a concentration  of  this 
atmospheric  poison. 

The  first  case  includes  only  sporadic  diseases.  The  second  condition 
gives  rise  to  diseases  eminently  and.  truly  contagious.  The  third  to  those 
that  possess  mixed  character,  either  contagious  or  infectious,  and  the 
fourth  to  those  that  are  conditionally  infectious  or  contagious. 

For  example,  in  the  first  category  must  be  placed  intermittent  fever,  in 
the  second  small  pox,  in  the  third  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  fourth  typhus 
fever. 

Diseases  may  again  be  designated  according  to  the  extent  of  their  prev- 
alence as  epidemic.  An  epidemic  in  its  fullest  acceptation  would  require 
that  the  disease  should  prevail  universally  regardless  of  climatic  or 
meteorological  condition  or  the  geological  character  of  the  country. 
The  term  is  however  used  in  a more  restricted  sense  as  applying  to  any 
very  extensive  mortality  in  any  particular  locality. 

Endemic  diseases  are  those  which  are  peculiarly  prevalent  iu  certain 

places  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  year  after  year. 
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Sporadic  diseases  are  those  inherent  in  the  constitution,  either  directly 
from  hereditary  descent  or  indirectly  from  peculiarities  of  constitution 
derived  from  ones  progenitory,  causing  a peculiar  susceptibility  to  the 
i nfluence  of  certain  external  causes. 

The  term  sporadic  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  As  an  antithesis  of 
epidemic  and  endemic,  it  signifies  few  and  scattered.*  As  an  antithesis 
of  zymotic  and  external  causes  of  disease  it  refers  to  those  peculiarities 
of  the  constitution  which  renders  one  person  more  liable  than  another 
to  a certain  disease  or  class  of  diseases,  or  by  which  the  same  cause  will 
excite  different  diseases  in  different  persons.  A disease  may  therefore 
be  either  zymotic  or  Sporadic — a zymotic  disease  may  be  either  epidemic, 
endemic  or  sporadic,  and  a sporadic  disease  may  be  either  zymotic  or 
constitutional,  epidemic  or  endemic,  contagious,  infectious,  or  neither. 

The  best  example  that  can  be  adduced  of  an  epidemic  disease  is  the 
cholera,  which  has  prevailed  under  every  possible  circumstances  of  ex- 
ternal influence,  in  the  heat  of  the  Tonid,  and  the  cold  of  the  Frigid 
zone — mountains  and  valleys,  primary  diluvial  and  alluvial  countries, 
sandstone,  limestone  and  granitic  regions,  have  all  felt  the  influence  of 
this  fell  destroyer. 

As  an  example  of  a limited  epidemic  we  may  cite  the  plague  and 
yellow  fever,  which  though  generally  restricted  to  certain  localities,  yet 
have  under  some  peculiar  and  as  yet  unknown  circumstances  extended 
themselves  into  other  climatic  and  geological  regions ; the  first  having 
devastated  all  Europe  in  former  times,  and  in  later  dates  the  second  has 
prevailed  most  extensively  on  the  American  continent  and  at  a few  places 
in  Europe. 

The  peculiar  existence  of  an  epidemic  disease  should  be  found  developed 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  every  locality,  diseases  and  the 
circumstances  on  which  they  depend  have  not  been  distinctly  marked 
out.  The  most  familiar  examples  that  can  be  cited  are  our  autumnal 
fevers,  and  among  them  some  localities  will  be  generally  found  to  be 
specially  afflicted  with  intermittent  fevers,  while  others  will  suffer  in  as 
great  a degree  from  remittents. 

The  term  sporadic  being  once  understood  would  not  require  a specifi- 

* This  was  the  original  acceptation  of  the  terra  as  derived  from  the  Islands  in  the  Agean  Sea 
cnlled  Sporodes  in  contradistinction  lo  the  Cyclades,  which  was  a clutter  oflslands  more  remote 
and  scattered  though  to  florae  extent  iutenningled. 
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cation  of  an  example  thereof.  It  refers  to  any  disease  from  which  a 
person  may  suffer  not  specially  referable  to  contagious,  infectious  or 
epidemic  influences.  Their  existence,  though  modified  by,  and  to  some 
extent  dependant  on,  external  causes,  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  the  individual.  What  is  usually  called  a change  in  the 
weather  may  and  often  does  produce  catarrhs,  pneumonias,  diarrhoea, 
dysenteries,  and  also  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  brain. 

The  definition  of  these  terms,  epidemic  and  endemic  and 
sporadic,  contagious  and  infectious,  being  combined,  the  following 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  origination,  propogation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  diseases  are  clearly  deduc  ble — 

1st.  That  a disease  may,  under  circumstances  as  yet  not  entirely 
known,  originate  spontaneously  in  any  locality,  and  necessarily 
become  extinct  with  those  subject  to  the  influence  of  these  circum- 
stances. 

2d.  That  a disease  may  originate  in  a certain  locality  and  become 
either  partially  or  fully — either  locally,  generally  or  universally — ■ 
epidemic,  without  being  either  infectious  or  contagious. 

3d.  That  a disease  having  originated,  may  thence  be  propa- 
gated from  the  atmosphere  of  one  room  to  that  of  another,  and  thus 
ultimately  pervading  every  part  and  portion  of  a city  or  village  be- 
come epidemic  therein. 

4th.  That  in  another  combination  of  events  a disease  will  be  pro- 
duced which  will,  under  certain  conditions,  reproduce  itself  in  another 
person  or  subject,  and  that  may,  therefore,  become  epidemic  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

In  which  of  these  categories  must  yellow  fever  be  placed?  Is  it 
contagious  or  infectious  ? Is  it  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin  ? Is  it 
in  any  case  transmissible  from  place  to  place? 

These  questions  suggest  others,  anterior  to  all  of  them,  viz : 
Is  yellow  fever  always  one  and  the  same  disease,  or  may  there  not 
be  varieties  wdiich,  though  presenting  symptoms  sufficiently  similar 
to  be  called  by  but  one  name,  yet  are  in  reality  radically  distinct  or 
different?  Is  it  always  attributable  to  identically  the  same  cause^ 
or  may  not  several  different  causes  be  confounded  in  its  production? 

This  latter-  is  the  view  taken  by  the  writer,  not  only  with  regard 
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to  yellow  fever,  but  also  as  to  diseases  deemed  specific,  viz  : ; carla. 
tina,  and  even  small  pox.  The  history  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
diseases  clearly  indicates  a difference,  which,  though  usually  attempted 
to  be  accounted  for  on  other  principles,  are  more  satisfactorily 
understood  by  reference  to  a radical  diversity  of  cause.  '1  here 
can  be  no  greater  impropriety  in  believing-  that  there  are  different 
varieties  of  small  pox  virus  or  scarlatinous  infections  in  existence 
than  that  the  same  combinations  of  heat,  moisture  and  filth,  or  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  will  give  rise  to  intermit- 
tent, remittent,  continued  and  yellow  fever. 

The  rapidity  with  which  deleterious  gases  spread,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
amplification of  the  progress  of  a poisonous  agent. 

The  friction  applied  to  a match  has  hardly  ceased  the  wood  theroo 
has  not  become  inflamed  ere  the  odor  of  the  phosphorous  or  of  the  sul- 
phur has  penetrated  and  filled  the  whole  room.  Who  can  say  that  the 
opening  of  the  hold  of  a foul  vessel  may  not  be  attended  with  a similar 
diffusion,  though  it  be  not  as  in  the  former  case,  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
In  Mobile,  a deputation  or  committee  of  the  commission  was  informe 
on  what  it  considered  a satisfactory  and  sufficient  authority,  that  those 
first  attacked  at  Citronelle,  were  the  persons  engaged  in  unloading  the 
baggage  cars  which  had  been  kept  closed  from  Mobile  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  None  can  tell  to  what  extent  it  might  have  spread  in  that 
direction,  had  similar  conditions  existed. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts  and  principles,  wliat.  course 
is  proper  to  lie  adopted  with  regard  to  the  question  of  quarantine  ? 
The  conclusion  must  be,  that  in  spite  of  the  most  efficient  and  rigid 
quarantine,  cases  of  yellow  fever  may  occur  spontaneously  in  New 
Orleans ; but  it  would  appear  to  be  equally  certain  that  the  malig- 
nant forms  of  this  disease,  and  also  other  diseases,  such  as  cholera, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  &c.,  may  be  almost  entirely 
excluded. 

The  mention  of  cholera,  as  one  of  the  diseases  that  may  be  exclu- 
ded, will  at  once  suggest  that  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe, 
with  all  their  sanitary  cordons,  were  unable  to  restrain  its  progress. 
The  fact  is  admitted,  but  while  wo  can  only  plead  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  its  progress  in  Europe,  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that  in  1S32, 
and  again  in  ISIS,  it  was  kept  out  of  Northern  cities,  as  we  believe, 
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in  consequence  of  quarantine.  The  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  ports  of  Western  Europe  and  those  cities,  say  Now  York,  was, 
even  in  1S32,  more  direct  and  more  extensive  then  between  the  same 
ports  and  Quebec  and  Montreal,  but  the  cholera,  abandoning  its  usual 
uniform  law  of  following  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  by  way  of  Canada.  So,  in  1848,  although 
cases  of  cholera  were  received  at  Staten  Island  before  any  arrived 
in  New  Orleans,  it  was  only  after  traversing  the  interior  line  of  travel 
and  intercommunication,  that  it  was  introduced  into  New  York  and 
other  Northern  cities.  The  quarantine  enforced  in  these  cities,  in- 
cluding the  cleansing  of  vessels  as  well  as  isolating  the  sick,  conjoined 
with  a voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  appears  to  have  been  efficient  in 
preventing  its  direct  introduction  on  these  two  occasions,  and  renders 
it  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  a quarantine  against  the  interior 
was  equally  needed.  That  these  cities  were  quite  susceptible  to  the 
development  of  cholera  subsequent  events  clearly  proved.  When 
once  introduced,  it  rages  with  equal  severity  in  the  tilth  of  New  York 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  contagiousness  or  of  the  trans- 
portability of  yellow  fever  in  general,  or  as  it  has  prevailed  here  in 
other  years  and  in  other  places  at  various  times,  it  would  appear 
to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  epidemic  of  1853  was  carried  by 
the  regular  course  of  travel  to  the  interior.  Its  progress  was  steadily 
directed  to  the  points  of  most  direct  commercial  intercourse  through- 
out the  Southwest ; and  it  appears,  moreover,  that  having  once  ob- 
tained a foothold  in  any  locality,  this  served  as  a new  focus  from 
which  it  was  still  further  diffused.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed any  of  the  known  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  nor  to  have 
exhibited  any  other  law  of  diffusion  than  that  above  indicated. 
Like  a skillful  general  in  the  ipvasion  of  the  territory  of  an  enemy 
it  took  possession,  seriatem,  of  the  most  important  and  prominent  points 
which  should  serve  as  a basis  for  future  operations. 

Admitting  the  perfect  accuracy  of  these  several  statements,  ( aud 
they  doubtless  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  *)  who  cau  undertake  to 

' * Vide  evidence  of  Drs  Rur-hton,  Picton,  and  Wedderbuni,  as  well  an  that  of  several  others  in 
other  parts  of  thu*  volume,  where  the  traijHinieaibility  ol  this  discu^e  i«  fully  maintained. 
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prove  that  the  earliest  recorded  cases  hud  no  communication  with 
any  of  these  which  may  be  designated  suspicious  or  doubtful  cases  ? 

In  this  city  it  is  most  particular  to  be  remarked,  that  being  specially 
dependant  on  commerce  for  its  very  existence,  and  being  very  greatly 
indebted  to  the  expenditures  of  transient  persons,  strangers,  visitors,  and 
those  who,  though  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  like  birds  of  passage,  fly 
away  at  the  least  intimation  of  danger  or  disease  ; there  is  particular  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  all  who  may  or  can  remotely  be  benefited  by  their 
stay  to  make  any  announcement  which  would  induce  their  departure. 
This  influence,  commencing  with  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and 
those  connected  therewith  and  dependant  thereon,  runs  through  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  mechanics,  laborers,  restau- 
rant keepers,  and  employees,  etc.  The  press  takes  the  alarm,  for  it 
and  the  news-boys  are  interested  in  decrying  any  who  will  dare  an- 
nounce a case  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  or  any  malignant  disease  which 
may  possibly  become  epidemic.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  surprising 
that  physicians  should  hesitate  whether  to  record  a case  as  yellow  fever 
or  call  it  bilious  remittent  fever ; the  only  wonder  is  that  any  can  be 
found  daring  enough  to  face  all  these  influences  with  an  honest  expression 
of  opinion. 

During  the  past  summer  yellow  fever  appears  plainly  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Philadelphia.  True  the  historian  thereof,  (Dr.  Jewell)  con- 
tends that  it  originated  there,  and  attributes  it  to  certain  local  causes, 
but  he  has  justly  and  honestly  given  so  minute  an  account  that  we  are 
justified  in  arriving  at  a different  conclusion.  Its  outbreak  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  shipping,  and  specially  near  to  a ship  recently  from  an  infected 
port,  its  propagation  in  that  vicinity  only,  would  go  far  to  prove  its 
importation  and  transmissibility,  even  though  its  absolute  contagiousness 
could  not  be  clearly  established. 

That  cases  occurred  in  individuals  who  could  not  be  proved  to  have 
had  direct  intercourse  with  the  assumed  source  of  infection  only  shows 
diffident  information ; that  it  did  not  extend  itself  into  the  city  and 
become  epidemic  proves  either  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  devel- 
opment of  epidemics  or  that  the  necessary  constituents  were  wanting  in 
this  particular  case. 

The  causes  assigned  for  the  yellow  fever  of  1853  in  Philadelphia,  was 
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llie  vicinage  of  the  mouth  of  a sewer,  a similar  cause,  defective  sewerage, 
was  assigned  for  the  epidemic  of  1828  in  Gibraltar.  As  to  the  latter, 
tiie  extent  to  which  this  disease  prevailed,  and  the  failure  to  show  that 
the  sewers  were  in  worse  condition  then  than  in  previous  and  succeeding 
years  forbids  the  adoption  of  the  idea  that  the  cause  assigned  was  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  results  experienced.  As  to  the  former,  the  res- 
tricted limits  of  the  disease,  conjoined  with  the  arrival  and  position 
of  the  Mandarin,  only  proves  that  yellow  fever  cannot  be  propagated 
except  in  a congenial  atmosphere.  In  both  cases  we  may  ask  why 
does  this  disease  not  prevail  more  frequently,  for  the  same  condition  of 
the  sewers  may  be  presumed  to  exist  for  at  least  several  successive  years  ? 

Similar  causes  cannot  be  assigned  here.  The  yellow  fever  always 
makes  its  first  appearance  here  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shipping  at 
the  Levee,  and  does  not  first  appear  among  the  hands  on  steam- 
boats from  the  up-country,  who  would  be  equally  exposed  to  local 
influences.  Moreover  there  is  no  sewer  in  this  city,  and  the  drainage  is 
towards  the  swamp,  bayous,  canals  and  lake  in  its  rear.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Forshey’s  report  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  on  an  average  of  thirty  years,  the  river  is  at  its  highest  point 
about  the  1st  of  May,  and  at  its  lowest  about  the  1st  of  October,  ( Fen- 
ner’s Medical  Reports.)  No  definite  information  has  been  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  river  last  year,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  so  early  as  the  28th  of  May  or  the  15th  of  July,  the  river 
had  fallen  so  much  as  to  expose  to  any  great  extent  the  batture  of  its 
banks,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  specific  cause  of  disease  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  ablest  writers,  the  best  informed  medical  men,  and  those  who  have 
had,  from  the  extent  of  and  opportunities  for  observations,  the  best  chance 
of  forming  correct  views,  have  differed  among  themselves,  and  at  different 
periods  a different  opinion  has  been  prevalent  among  them.  For  a long 
time  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  contagious.  The  recantation  of  Rush, 

and  the  researches  of  Chervin,  and  the  experiments  of, , produced 

a change  of  opinions,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  but  few  have  been  found 
to  advocate  doctrines  once  almost  universally  received.  A change  is 
again  taking  place.  The  Boa  Vista  fever  and  our  late  epidemic  have 
changed  the  views  of  many.  It  would  require  only  the  occurrence  of  a few 
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more  similar  cases  to  convert  nearly  all  to  old  and  long-abandoned  doc- 
trines. 

The  admmitted  fact  that  all  who  are  exposed  to  the  came  of  yellow 
fever  do  not  become  its  victims  is  equally  difficult  of  explanation  accor- 
ding to  either  theory,  and  is  certainly  not  without  a parallel  among  dis- 
eases avowedly  contagious.  The  majority  of  adults  who  have  never 
had  scarlatina  may  be  exposed  to  its  infection  with  impunity  though  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  children.  Many  persons  exposed  and  liable  to 
small  pox  withstand  its  inliuence,  and  numerous  cases  of  those  even  who 
have  sought  exposure  to  measles,  with  a desire  to  contract  it  during  youth, 
but  whose  constitution  resists  its  invasion,  might  easily  be  found.  Mumpr-, 
a specific,  a contagious,  and  once  a prevalent  disease  appears  to  have 
almost  died  out. 

To  those  who  have  endeavored  to  apply  the  cxperimentum  crusis  by 
the  production  of  the  disease  by  inoculation,  Arc.,  we  may  reply : 

1st.  That  the  cases  experimented  on  may  have  been  acclimated  and 
not  subject  thereto,  as  those  who  have  had  small  pox  in  which  case  simi- 
lar experiments  would  also  fail. 

2d.  That  these  experiments  have  been  made  by  medical  men  upon 
themselves  and  their  insusceptibility  to  disease  is  almost  proverbial,  and 
their  familiarity  with  all  diseases  removes- one  of  the  most  efficient  causes 
of  every  disease,  viz:  the  fear  thereof. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  in  all  instances  and  to  every  particu- 
lar case  of  the  possible  importation  of  any  and  every  disease.  As  to 
yellow  fever,  as  it  occurred  here  during  the  summer  of  1S53,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  during  May  and  June,  its  very  existence  was  ignored 
by  most  of  the  faculty  and  the  whole  press,  but  after  a devastating  epi- 
demic when  all  doubt  had  been  dispelled  numerous  cases  are  found  to 
have  occurred  long  anterior  to  its  first  announcement.  The  minutes  of 
evidence,  the  public  prints  and  private  information,  show  the  existence  of 
cases  of  this  kind.  To  only  an  instance  of  each  of  which  will  reference 
be  made.  A physician  who  had  never  seen  a case  of  yellow  fever  was 
called  early  in  the  season  to  attend  cases  which,  now  that  he  has  become 
familiar  with  the  dise:ise  (having  last  year  had  it  himself,)  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  were  cases  of  yellow  fever.  Another  physician  in  the 
public  prints  announces  cases  and  deaths  long  before  any  recorded  and 
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assigns  as  a reason  tor  attaching  a different  name  to  them,  the  fear  of 
creating  a panic  and  being  called  an  alarmist.  A third  physician  claims 
to  have  had  cases  a month  before  any  previously  reported  and  assigns  the 
same  reason  for  not  putting  them  on  record. 

The  most  Northern  point  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  which 
it  has  prevailed  is  Portland,  Maine,  in  latitude  43°,  and  the  most  South- 
ern Rio  Janeiro,  in  South  latitude  23°;  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Atlan- 
tic it  has  prevailed  as  far  North  as  Marseilles,  in  latitude  43^°;  its  South- 
ern limit  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  not  well  known,  the  whole  coast  being 
almost  unoccupied  at  least  by  the  white  race.  These  limits  are  included 
within  the  isothermal  lines  of  50°  on  the  North,  and  60°  on  the  South, 
according  to  Humboldt,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  isother- 
mal lines  are  calculated  from  the  average  temperature  of  an  entire  year 
and  though  dependent  to  some  extent  on  both  latitude  and  elevation 
above  the  sea  do  not,  and  are  utterly  insufficient  to,  define  the  points  of 
special  interest  with  regard  to  yellow  fever.  This  must  and  does  involve 
many  other  considerations,  viz : 

The  length  of  days,  the  length  of  summers,  the  average  temperature 
of  days  and  nights  especially  in  summer. 

Whether  it  was  originally  imported  from  Siam  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined, as  chroniclers  differ  so  greatly  concerning  its  history,  but  in  more 
recent  times  since  India  has  been  one  of  the  British  possessions,  and  has 
had  a corps  of  able  medical  observers,  in  that  region  no  similar  disease 
has  been  described  as  existing  there.  We,  therefore,  do  not  know  that 
yellow  fever  has  prevailed  in  any  other  localities  than  the  Eastern  and 
Western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  contiguous  seas  and  gulfs, 
and  it  has  almost  uniformly  been  restricted  to  sea  port  towns.  A few 
instances  of  disease  somewhat  similar  have  undoubtedly  been  recorded, 
such  as  at  Rondont,  N.  Y.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Woodville,  La. ; but  that 
these  were  instances  of  a genuine  yellow  fever  and  dependant  on  the  same 
causes  as  those  producing  this  disease  in  sea  port  towns  may  wrell  be 
doubted. 

The  general  Board  of  Health  of  England  in  its  very  valuable  publica- 
tions, has  argued  most  strenuously  against  the  utility  of  quarantine,  but 
this  question,  its  utility  in  England,  differs  widely  from  these  two  in  which 
we  are  interested — the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  a quarantine 
65 
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for  New  Orleans  and  thence  for  the  whole  Southwest.  That  yellow 
fever,  ( even  admitting  it  to  be  eminently  contagious,  ) could  ever  pre- 
vail to  the  extent  of  an  epidemic  in  England  may  be  doubted  on  these 
grounds — 1st.  That  it  never  has  so  prevailed,  and — 2d.  That  it  is  a dis- 
ease peculiarly  incident  to  hot  climates.  Its  prevalence  in  New  Tork 
and  other  Northern  cities,  does  not  and  cannot  prove  that  it  may  prevail 
in  a much  higher  latitude,  even  though  the  average  annual  temperature 
be  nearly  the  same,  in  as  much  as  the  summers  are  necessarily  much 
shorter,  and  the  intensity  of  heat,  though  sometimes  greater,  continues 
but  for  a very  short  period  of  time. 

Again  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  quarantine  as  to  cholera,  against 
which  the  same  Board  adduces  strong  arguments,  we  must  admit  that 
while  the  whole  history  of  the  disease — a complete  view  of  its  general 
dissemination  over  the  w'orld,  would  indicate  the  inutility,  because  of  the 
inability  and  inefficiency  of  quarantine  to  arrest  or  even  retard  its  pro- 
gress. It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  follows  the  course  of  traffic. 

o 

This  Board,  (the  general  Board  of  Health  of  England.)  also  enters 
into  disquisitions  as  to  the  influences  of  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
particular  places  in  localising  diseases  with  reference  to  the  propagation 
and  dissemination  of  disease.  The  proposition  itseif,  the  very  term  local- 
ising clearly  implies  and  really  admits  that  diseases  may  be  imported; 
but  that  even  when  introduced  they  require  local  conditions  for  their  de- 
velopment into  an  epidemic  or  for  any  general  degree  of  prevalence  in 
the  community.  As  to  the  mode  of  introduction  the  Board  declaims 
against  the  opinions  heretofore  prevalent,  viz:  the  arrival  of  cases  from 
which  it  may  spread  by  a virus  unrecognizable  to  the  senses  and  only 
recognized  by  its  efleets)  and  also  against  the  possibility  of  the  importation 
of  disease  by  fomites.  It  does  not  show  however  any  other  plausible  or 
possible  mode  of  introduction.  It  denies  the  most  obvious  and  rational 
mode,  and  begs  the  question  on  all  other  modes  by  pleading  ignorance. 
Not  onlv  does  it  desist  from  the  attempt  to  prove,  but  it  does  not  even 
suggest  the  possibility  of  diseases  by  serial,  magnetic,  electrical  or  other 
currents.  It  does  not  suggest  or  attempt  to  prove  the  influence  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  in  the  production  of  ep- 
idemics. It  has  not  dared  to  cite  the  concomitant  occurrence  of  earth* 
quakea,  comets  et  id  omits  ptnus.  It  simply  denies  the  possibility  of  tb* 
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propagation  of  disease  by  the  introduction  ot  tomites,  either  in  the  form 
of  persons  diseased,  or  goods  impregnated  with  an  infected  air. 

Although  it  may  he  difficult,  and  even  impossible  in  most  instances,  to 
trace  the  early  cases  of  disease  to  any  defined  source  of  infection,  and 
although  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  apparently  spontaneous 
origin  of  diseases  of  this  character  at  particular  times  in  certain  localities, 
there  are  salient  points  which  cannot  tail  to  strike  the  attention  of 
all.  No  epidemic  disease  has  ever  been  known  to  follow  any  meteorolog- 
ical lines.  All  have  generally  followed  the  lines  ot  intercourse  by  tiavel 
or  traffic,  commercial  lines  always  have  more  accurately  defined  the  course 
of  epidemics  than  any  others.  These  diseases,  it  disseminated,  are  certain 
to  pursue  some  one  or  other  ol  these  routes.  Ihey  never  travel  in  any 
other  fixed  direction.  True,  occasional  outbreaks  (still  however  on  the 
line  of  regular  commercial  intercourse  ) sometimes  take  place  in  advance 
of  its  apparently  regular  progress.  But  this  at  least  only  proves  that  the 
quarantine  was  inefficient,  either  as  to  persons  or  goods,  some  infection 
having  evaded  the  quarantine.  It'  it  be  allowed  that  these  diseases  are 
transmissible,  and  if  it  be  denied,  we  ask  a better  explanation  on  the  other 
view' of  the  question.  On  what  other  theory  can  such  anomalous  out- 
breaks be  explained.  More  has  been  attempted,  and  the  first,  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  may  be,  is  the  best  that  can  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  questions  be  propounded. 

As  regards  the  propriety  of  quarantine,  the  Commission  are  unan- 
imously of  the  opinion  that  a quarantine  should  be  established. 
Even  if  of  no  use  as  to  yellow  fever,  it  will  serve  to  keep  out  other 
diseases  equally,  if  not  more,  deleterious  to  our  city  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  may  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseases  known  and  ac- 
kowledged  by  all  to  be,  contagious  or  infectious.  It  will  prevent  the 
introduction  of  moribund  emigrants,  and  thus  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  interments  in  our  city,  enable  us  to  ascertain  more  certainly  its 
degree  of  salubrity— which  cannot  be  done  at  present  on  account  of 
the  disturbing  influence  thereof.  It  will  require  all  vessels  to  arrive 
in  a cleanly  condition,  and  consequently,  by  compelling  the  officers 
to  keep  their  vessels  clean  during  the  whole  voyage,  extend  its  ben- 
eficial effects  for  weeks  anterior  to  their  arrival,  and  therefore,  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  those  passengers  whose  circum- 
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stances  are  such  that  they  cannot  protect  themselves  nor  enforce 
those  requirements  which  are  necessary. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  quarantine  here  would 
justify  its  adoption  against  us.  To  this  it  may  be  replied:  1st.  That 
the  failure  to  establish  a quarantine  for  the  protection  of  New  Or- 
leans has  not  heretofore  prevented  quarantine  against  us  in  nearly, 
or  quite,  every  commercial  port  in  the  civilized  world,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  its  neglect  now  would  induce  a repeal  of  their  existing 
laws.  2d.  That  the  establishment  of  quarantine  would  argue  that 
yellow  fever  was  an  imported  disease,  that  New  Orleans  was 
naturally  very  healthy  and  only  suffered  from  the  importation  of 
cholera,  yellow  fever  and  typhus  fever.  This  view  must  certainly 
claim  the  consideration  of,  and  secure  as  advocates  of  a quarantine,  all 
those  who  so  strenuously  maintain  the  high  dregree  of  salubrity  of 
New  Orleans. 

Any  attempt  to  suppress  the  truth,  or  to  conceal  the  existence  of 
disease  is  extremely  culpable  in  every  point  of  view,  and  more 
effectually  injures  the  reputation  of  this  city,  as  to  its  salubrity  and 
as  to  the  reliability  of  statements  thereof,  than  anv  and  every  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  disease;  whether  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  &c.,  be  propagated  by  contagion,  or  by  peculiar  and  un- 
known meteorological  causes  or  be  developed  by  local  influence,  suffi- 
cient warning  should  be  given  to  enable  all  who  can  to  escape  ex- 
posure to  these  influences.  The  loss  of  a few  dollars  that  might  be 
expended  here,  is  nothing  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  a devastating 
epidemic.  The  late  visitation  of  yellow  fever  has  cost  the  city  an 
incalculable  sum — the  public  charities,  the  fifty  thousand  dollars 
expended  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  establishment  of  infirmaries 

and  other  relief  to  the  poor — the thousand  dollars  expended 

by  the  Howard  Association;  the dollars  expended  by  the 

Charity  Hospital  during  the  past  year,  the  extra  expenses  of  the  city 

government  say  about thousand  dollars — in  all  amounting 

hundred  and thousand  dollars  is  nothing  to  the  absolute 

loss  sustained  by  the  city.  The  expenditures  of  private  individuals 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  must  certainly  far  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
public  expenses,  1 hose  who  have  died  (considering  them  only  as 
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stock  laboring  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  city  indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  humanity,)  were  worth  to  the  city  at  least 
two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars ; remembering  that  they  were  our 
fellow-citizens,  identified,  or  beginning  to  be  identified,  with  us  in 
feelings  and  interests — that  they  were  human  beings,  hurried  to  an 
untimely  grave ; reflecting  that  such  an  epidemic  must  for  years 
injure  the  reputation  and  prejudice  the.  interests  of  New  Orleans, 
all  calculations  must  be  set  aside,  and  we  must  hurry  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  it  be  even  remotely  possible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  evils,  at  any  cost  to  the  city  and  State,  or  at  any  inconveni- 
ence to  commerce,  it  should  forthwith  be  done. 

Although  the  Commision  believe  that  the  law  of  1825,  repealing 
the  quarantine  of  1821,  vests  in  the  Common  Council  of  the  present 
consolidated  city  of  New  Orleans  full  power  to  establish  a quaran- 
tine, yet  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  these  powers  should  be  rendered 
more  full  and  definite.  Further,  that  a quarantine  though  intended 
to  protect,  in  the  first  instance,  the  city  will,  if  effectual,  protect 
indirectly  and  directly  the  whole  State.  The  expense  thereof  should 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  city  alone,  but  shoud  be  assumed  chiefly  by 
the  whole  State,  and  the  city  would  therein  and  thereby  be  compelled 
to  bear  its  proportion  of  the  expense  thereof. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommend  that  the  Common  Council  me- 
morialize the  Legislature,  requesting  that  full  powers  to  establish,  govern, 
supervise,  and  direct  a quarantine  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  including 
therein  all  the  routes,  road  passes,  bayous  and  railroads  in  any  and  every 
direction,  be  conferred  on  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city,  and  that 

an  appropriation  of hundred  and  thousand  dollars  be  set 

apart,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  proper  authorities  under  proper  restric- 
tions to  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 

In  connection  with  tile  foregoing  report,  the  writer  would  submit  the 
annexed  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine 
on  Epidemic  diseases,  by  Dr.  Hancock,  and  from  Dr.  Hume,  on  “ Ori- 
gin and  Sources  of  Yellow  Fever;”  in  Charleston  Medical  Journal  for 
March,  1854. 

“ An  attentive  and  unbiased  observation  of  facts  removes  those  un- 
philosophica!  distinctions.  Many  epidemic  diseases  appear  under  certain 
circumstances  to  be  communicable  bv  contagion,  and  some  diseases, 
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avowedly  contagious,  prevail  epidemically.  Facta,  in  all  ages,  would 
seem  to  show  that  most  epidemic  diseases  have  a tendency  to  spread  by 
intercourse  with  those  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  disease,  and  thus 
predisposed  to  it.  This  tendency  has  been  made  too  much  of  by  syste- 
matic writers  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  too  little.  No  epidemic 
disease  either  attacks  simultaneously  or  rages  with  indiscriminate  violence 
among  all  classes  in  any  community,  and  no  contagious  disease  attacks 
every  one  who  is  fully  exposed  to  its  influence.  Epidemic  diseases, 
whether  contagious  or  not,  have  their  assigned  laws.  Even  when  highly 
pestilential  and  destructive  they  observe  stated  seasons  and  periods  of 
rise,  increase  and  decline.  When  their  attack  is  most  sudden  and  gene- 
ral they  pass  over  a large  proportion  of  the  community.  In  the  former 
case  the  disease  loses  its  malignity,  in  the  latter,  some  constitutions  are 
proof  against  the  common  destroyer,  without  any  apparent  immediate 
intervention  of  art,”  ******** 

“Facts  apparently  contradictory,  or  at  least  to  the  proper  name,  and  the 
contagious  quality  of  certain  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  the  Levant  plague, 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  yellow  fever  have  been  brought  forward  by 
men  justly  eminent  in  their  profession,  hut.  wedded  to  particular  opin- 
ions. Hence  has  arisen  the  extensive  difficulty  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Physicians,  on  the  very  sight  of  pestilence,  have  sometimes,  like  children 
at  play,  taken  opposite  sides  and  maintained  their  grounds  with  unseemly 
pertinacity.  So  that  we  may  look  in  vain  to  either  party  for  unprejudiced 
observations.  The  records  of  all  modern  visitations  of  pestilential  epi- 
demics present  us  with  opinions  and  statements  as  much  at  variance  as 
light  and  darkness;  and  hence  we  must  conclude  either  that  one  set  of 
observers  are  right  and  the  other  wrong,  or  both  partially  informed  but 
blinded  by  prejudice,  so  that  they  cannot  see  any  truth  in  their  antago- 
nists assertions,  consequently  that  many  things  that  they  report  as  facts 
are  only  partial  observations  or  vague  rumors,  or  hastily  formed  conjec- 
tures on  unconnected  and  adventitious  appearances.  Truth  is  sacred,  and 
error  cannot  be  propagated  without  some  injury.  How  incumbent  then 
is  the  duty  of  medical  observers  to  inquire  impartially  and  to  report  with 
fidelity.  He  that  presents  us  with  a physical  observation  clouded  by  his 
prejudices  on  a subject  so  deeply  important  as  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  liis  fellow  creatures,  is  but  a degree  less  culpable  than  the  man  who 
gives  false  coloring  to  some  moral  or  religious  truth  which  involves  the 
dearest  interests  of  humanity. 

“ If  this  view  be  correct,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  facts,  strictly 
such  which  may  assist  our  reasonings  on  this  weighty  subject.  It  is  not 
clearly  to  recorded  observations  of  infection  and  of  non-infection  adduced 
by  contagionists  and  their  opponents  that  we  must  refer  for  those  unex- 
ceptionable datas  on  which  some  safe  practical  conclusions  may  be  built. 
We  may,  perhaps  admit  something  from  each,  but  must  reasonably  doubt 
their  wholesale  inferences. 

“ The  subject  would  be  involved  in  a cloud  of  darkness,  which  no 
diligent  and  honest  inquiry  could  penetrate,  if  there  were  not  other 
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tilings  besides  facts  of  infection  and  non-infection — in  short,  other  facts 
c mnected  with  the  origin,  spread  and  decline  of  pestilential  epidemics, 
( for  to  these  we  shall  confine  our  attention  in  the  present  article,)  which 
though  too  much  overlooked,  throw  a good  deal  of  light  upon  the  whole 
question,  and  not  only  point  to  something  quite  independent  of  this  con- 
tagious and  non-contagious  nature,  but  help  us  to  determine  how  much 
importance  we  should  attach  to  these  circumstances  in  the  general  esti- 
mate. It  is  fortunate  for  our  science  that  there  is  such  a class  of  facta 
and  that  the  lover  of  truth  has  not  to  range  in  a wilderness  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  also  a source  of  gratification  that  many  of  these  facts  are  admitted 
by  both  parties,  or  at  least,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  not  denied  by 
either.”  « 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Hume's  Article. 

“ The  conclusion  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  observation,  that  when  the 
fever  was  carried  into  the  country,  it  extended  no  further  ; hence  was  not 
contagious,  and  could  not  have  been  brought  into  Charleston  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  subsequently  extend  itself  by  contagion ; but  it  did  ex- 
tend it9elf  by  contagion;  but  it  did  extend  itself  by  some  other  means, 
which  appears  now  to  be  the  still  further  vitiation  of  our  impure  atmos- 
phere, by  the  addition  of  another  unknown  element.  The  doctrine  of  a 
contingent  contagion,  or  more  properly,  a contingent  infection,  will  em- 
brace all  of  the  phenomena  observed.  It  implies  that  the  atmosphere  of 
crowded,  filthy  cities,  necessarily  impure,  but  contains  no  element  capa- 
ble of  producing  yellow  fever ; but  if  a vessel  arrives  from  a yellow  fever 
port,  with  or  without  yellow  fever  cases  on  board,  another  element  is 
added  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  city,  which  renders  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  disease.  It  is  as  a leaven,  which  operates  a new  kind  of  fer- 
mentation, and  results  in  a new  production.  Its  effects  are  limited  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  city  ; hence  the  phenomena  observed.  Had  the 
atmosphere  been  originally  pure,  the  disease  could  not  have  extended,  as 
is  observed  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country. 

“This  doctrine  plainly  indicates  the  objects  which  a wise  government 
should  endeavor  to  effect,  namely,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  as 
pure  as  possible,  by  removing  filth,  draining,  ventilating  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Secondly,  excluding  vessels  and  passengers  from 
infected  ports,  bv  a rigid  and  effectual  quarantine,  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  embrace  all  the  means  of  possible  entry.  Should  the  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  by  quarantine,  amount  to  a 
suspension  of  the  whole  trade  for  six  months  each  year,  the  evils  to  the 
city  will  be  less  than  it  now  suffers  from  the  annual  apprehension  of  the 
fever,  and  “the  pecuniary  loss  of  a hundred  years  by  the  quarantine 
establishment  cannot  equal  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  a single  season  of 
the  pestilence."  Fortunately,  the  most  effectual  quarantine  need  not  do 
more  than  interrupt  the  landing  of  cargoes  for  a fow  days,  and  as  all 
vessels  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  delay,  the  equality  of  competition 
remains  undisturbed.  If  the  imposed  restrictions  should  add  to  the  value 
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of  the  imported  article,  it  is  evident  that  the  consumer  suffers  tins  extra 
expense,  and  we  doubt  not  but  flint  our  citizens  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference,  and  consume  the  article  in  health  and  happiness.  Who  can 
calculate  the  price  of  health  \ And  is  the  health  of  the ‘city  to  be  placed 
in  competition  with  a few  cargoes  >f  sugar  and  inolas—s,  introduced 
without  care  or  caution,  so  as  to  afford  a luxury  to  our  people,  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  money,  and  at  the  greatest  cost  of  human  life.  In 
modern  times,  the  growth  of  cities  depends  on  the  increase  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  value  of  city  property  depends  upon  the  same,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  imported  depends  upon  the  number  of  con>uraers; 
hence  the  first  act  of  a good  government  should  be  to  increase  its  popu- 
lation, and  with  that  comes  all  the  other  sources  of  wealth.  To  increase 
a population,  we  must  preserve  them  in  health,  by  all  the  sanitary  means 
that  wisdom  has  placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  must  defend  them  against 
the  importation  of  diseases  endemic  to  other  climes,  and  exotic  to  our 
own.  That  yellow  fever  is  one  of  this  class,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  Its  capability  of  introduction  into  other  countries  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  carefully  examined  its  history  with  unbiassed  minds,  but 
still,  commercial  interests  induce  many  to  believe  that  the  matter  is  not 
fully  established.  The  yellow  fever,  as  an  epidemic,  has  never  been  intro- 
duced into  England;  quarantines  there  are  useless hence  the  quarantines 
of  other  countries  are  injurious  to  British  commerce,  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment denies  the  necessity  of  them,  and  strives  to  prove  their  inutility. 
The  last  and  most  memorable  case  of  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  truth, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  yellow  fever  into  the  island  of  Boa  Vista, 
one  of  the  Gape  de  Verdes,  by  the  British  steamer  Eclair.  The  govern- 
ment sent  Dr.  Me  William  to  investigate  the  matter ; on  his  return,  bis 
report  was  unfavorable  to  the  government  views  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
King  was  then  sent,  who  returned  with  opposite  views.  Although  he 
could  not  disprove  the  facts  of  Dr.  HcW.,  he  gave  them  a different  con- 
struction, and  thus  the  government  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  its  original  creed.  (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review.) 

“We  trust  that  enough  has  been  advanced  to  demonstrate  the  extreme 
probability  that  the  germ  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  is  imported  more  fre- 
quently than  has  been  generally  suspected.  We  acknowledge  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  the  origin  of  early  cases,  and  we  also  regret,  that  until 
lately,  none  of  our  plivsiciaus  have  sufficiently  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
our  forefathers  as  to  make  further  investigations  necessary.  It  is  no 
honor  to  Charleston,  to  be  the  parent  of  such  a pestilence:  it  is  no  credit 
to  her  sons  to  endeavor  to  prove  her  to  be.  There  is  no  positive  proof 
that  she  is ; and  there  is  much  positive  proof  that  she  is  not.  There  is 
both  damage  and  danger  in  the  charge,  and  she  has  the  right  to  bo 
esteemed  innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty ; and  it  becomes  her  sons  of 
the  present  day,  by  industrious  research,  to  disprove  those  assertions 
which  the  indolence  and  negligence  of  her  former  sous  induced  them  to 
make.  That  Charleston  is  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  self-generating 
epidemic  yellow  fever,  is  exceedingly  probable,  for  it  is  the  property  of 
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epidemics  never  to  die  in  the  places  of  their  nativity.  Yellow  fever  does 
die  in  our  climate,  lor  it  is  not  renewed  each  successive  summer ; while 
at  Havana  it  flourishes  in  perpetuity.  If  the  fever  is  not  a native  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  at  least  naturalized ; but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  natural- 
ized in  Charleston.  Our  winters  extinguish  it  effectually.  Charleston 
does  occasionally  produce  sporadic  cases  of  fever  of  domestic  origin — 
but  they  do  not  extend,  nor  infect  localities.  In  1847,  a drummer  at  the 
Citadel  Academy,  went  on  a drunken  frolic  to  Sullivan’s  Island,  returned 
to  Elliott  street,  in  the  city,  and  when  he  became  a little  sober,  reported 
at  his  quarters  at  the  Citadel.  In  a few  days  he  was  taken  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  even  unto  black  vomit ; he  neither  died,  nor 
did  he  extend  his  disease  to  the  numerous  subjects  in  his  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Had  he  obtained  his  disease  from  an  infected  West  Indian  vessel, 
the  result  and  consequences  would  have  been  very  different.  We  appre- 
hend that  it  is  from  such  cases  as  this,  that  the  elder  physicians  founded 
their  belief  of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  and  inferred  if  it  was 
seen  occasionally,  to  be  of  domestic  origin,  it  must  necessarily  always  be 
so,  without  distinguishing  the  remarkable  difference  which  exists  between 
the  sporadic  and  epidemic.  Another  source  of  error  was  the  observa- 
tion, that  in  the  pure  country  air  the  epidemic  fever  was  not  extended ; 
such  is  still  the  observation,  but  the  present  conclusion  is  different.  The 
impure  air  of  the  city  is  necessary  for  this  extension,  and  so  long  as  the  city 
air  is  pure,  the  fever  will  not  even  extend  in  the  city.  We  never  hear  of 
yellow  fever  in  winter,  and  we  always  notice  its  decline  and  destruction 
as  cool  weather  advances.  It  is  possible  that  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture impedes  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  diminishes  the  amount  of 
eliminated  gases  and  vapors,  and  thus  destroys  the  medium  of  intercom- 
munication, and  consequently  the  foreign  element  is  extinguished  by 
defect  of  combination  and  influence  of  a low  temperature.  It  was  a 
standing  order  to  the  French  ships  cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  to  make 
sail  for  the  Polar  seas  as  soon  as  the  fever  was  discovered  on  board,  and 
the  success  was  generally  satisfactory.  It  is  now  observed  that  ice  con- 
stitutes the  best  disinfectant  that  can  be  used  at  quarantine  grounds,  and 
we  all  know  that  a low  temperature  checks  every  fermentation ; hence 
the  deduction,  that  our  impure  city  air  is  the  result  of  the  putrefactive 
fermentations  going  on  by  the  influence  of  solar  heat  in  the  large  mass 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  distributed  within  and  upon  the  surface 
of  our  soil,  giving  rise  to  secondary  productions  of  every  variety,  is  not 
at  all  extravagant  nor  incredible. 

“Having  assumed  an  hypothesis  adequate  to  explain  all  the  observed 
phenomena,  connected  with  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Charleston,  we  are  prepared  to  apply  it  to  the  prevention  of  the 
evil.  We  have  assumed,  on  sufficient  observation  and  evidence,  that  two 
conditions  of  the  air  are  necessary  to  produce  epidemicity.  First. — A 
condition  of  impurity  of  domestic  origin,  arising  from  the  fermentations 
of  the  earth  and  its  contents,  derived  from  the  exuviae  of  a dense  popu- 
lation. Secondly. — A foreign  imported  element,  which  readily  combines 
86 
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with  our  domestic  impure  air,  and  imparts  a property  to  it,  identical  with 
what  it  enjoys  in  its  native  clime.  Without  professing  to  ascertain  what 
the  elements  may  he,  we  only  identify  them  by  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system,  and  their  only  property,  at  present  known,  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing disease  and  death  in  the  human  family,  wherever  the  combina- 
tion is  allowed  to  be  consummated.  This  single  observation  contains  all 
the  principles  of  human  action.  Prevent  the  combination,  and  security 
from  its  ravages  must  be  the  result.  Exclude  the  foreign  element  from 
our  port,  or  extinguish  it  in  the  harbor,  but  never  let  it  reach  our 
wharves  to  effect  the  deadly  combination.  Can  this  be  done  in  a com- 
mercial city  ? Can  our  wells  be  poisoned  for  the  sake  of  commerce  \ 
Where  is  the  difference  between  poisoning  our  air,  or  poisoning  our 
water?  Both  are  essential  to  the  vitality  of  our  citizens,  and  merchants 
have  no  more  right  to  poison  the  one,  than  our  enemies  have  to  poison 
the  other.  Poisoning  is  the  foulest  kind  of  murder,  equally  abhorrent 
to  the  savage  as  the  saint,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  demonstrate,  beyond 
a doubt,  that  the  poison  of  yellow  fever  is  introduced  among  us  by  com- 
merce, and  we  will  soon  find  that  there  is  among  our  merchants  a moral 
principle  paramount  to  the  love  of  gain.  However  valuable  the  V\  est 
India  trade  may  be  to  the  city,  it  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  injury  pro- 
duced in  other  branches  of  commerce,  by  the  dread  which  the  disease 
produces  in  the  minds  of  country  purchasers,  and  the  compulsion  it 
induces  to  flee  to  other  markets,  where  the  disease  is  prohibited  entrance. 
Of  death  and  desolation  we  need  not  argue,  for  habit  has  rendered  us 
callous  to  such  considerations ; and  the  exemption  which  the  native  enjoys, 
may  make  him  careless  of  the  sufferings  of  others.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
attribute  a bad  motive  to  the  non-believers  in  the  introduction  of  the 
disease,  but  the  facts  collected  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  a re-con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  and  to  induce  the  performance  of  an  experiment 
which  will  settle  the  matter  beyond  a doubt.  The  experiment  does  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  West  India  trade,  although  it  will  encum- 
ber it  with  additional  expenses,  and  thus  raise  the  price  of  commodities 
beyond  their  former  value ; hut  this  increase  of  price  will  fall  equally 
upon  all  the  West  India  merchants,  thus  producing  no  change  in  their 
relative  profits,  while  the  community  at  large  are  made  to  pay  the  extra 
charges.  It  is  not  observed  that  the  rigor  and  extra  expenses  incident 
to  the  New  York  Quarantine  increases  the  price  of  sugar  in  that  market; 
and  with  all  the  impediments  of  quarantine,  the  West  India  trade  is 
prosperous  in  that  city.  We  desire  to  accomplish  no  more  for  Charles- 
ton than  what  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  doue  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  desire  to  imitate  her  example,  to  profit  by 
her  experience,  and  be  rewarded  by  the  same  happy  results.  For,  “let 
it  be  remembered,”  says  Vaolid.  (State  Commissioner  of  Health  to  the 
Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,)  “ that  the  malady  has  not  appeared  in 
this  city  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  not  since  the  present 
health  laws  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  never  will,  as  long  as  the 
statute  remains  as  it  is,  aud  its  provisions  are  observed  to  the  letter.  ” 
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Here  we  have  the  fruits  of  difference  of  opinion  between  Drs.  Rush  and 
Hosaek.  So  long  as  Rush  prevailed,  and  domestic  origin  was  advocated, 
the  fever  continued  its  annual  ravages.  When  Hosaek  prevailed,  and 
foreign  importation  was  admitted,  ways  and  means  were  found  to  stay 
the  pestilence,  and  nature  seemed  to  yield  to  a correct  opinion.  Let  pub- 
lic opinion  change  in  Charleston,  and  ways  and  means  will  also  be  found 
to  stay  our  pestilence.  W e have  been  taught  how  it  may  be  done ; we 
have  only  to  put  those  principles  into  practice,  and  the  scourge  of  Charles- 
ton will  be  as  a thing  that  was.’1 

The  preceding  extracts  so  fully  coincide  with  the  views  entertained  by 
the  undersigned,  and  are  so  well  expressed,  that  he  has  deemed  it  better 
to  use  the  original  language  than  to  attempt  to  transpose  them  into  his 
own. 

The  misfortune  of  a partial  loss  of  sight  having  prevented  the  writer 
from  reading  and  writing  during  nearly  the  whole  ot  the  present  year, 
must  be  his  excuse  for  the  imperfections  of  the  preceding  Report,  and 
for  the  want  of  a more  thorough  analysis  and  fuller  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  to  that  which  might  have 
been  derived  from  other  sources. 


J.  C.  Simonds,  M.  D. 
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APPENDIX. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 


Saturday,  5,  P.  M. 

The  Commission  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, Dr.  Barton  in  the  Chair; 
present  Drs,  Axson,  McNeill,  Riddell  and  Simonds;  Mr.  Pashley  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission.  The  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred 
on  board  the  ship  Northampton,  direct  from  Liverpool,  with  between 
three  and  four  hundred  passengers.  This  vessel  arrived  here  on  the 
9th  May;  on  the  10th,  hands  were  sent  on  board  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  her,  they  did  not  finish  in  consequence  of  discovering  what 
they  considered  to  be  “black  vomit”  in  the  hospital  of  the 
ship.  It  was  understood  that  several  persons  died  on  the  voyage,  and 
one  man,  a steerage  passenger,  while  the  vessel  was  coming  up  the 
river.  The  ship  lay  at  the  first  wharf  above  the  steamboat  landing  in 
the  Fourth  District.  Charles  Lanness,  one  of  the  men  sent  on  board 
to  clean,  was  taken  sick  with  yellow  fever  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. Jas.  McGuigan,  one  of  the  steerage  passengers,  also  took  the 
fever,  was  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital  and  died  there.  The  boy  of 
the  ship  named  Richardson  was  taken  sick.  The  remark  of  Dr. 
Thorpe,  who  attended  him,  was  that  the  case  would  be  considered 
undoubted  yellow  fever  had  it  occurred  later  in  the  season. 

Of  the  second  gang  employed  five  days  afterwards  in  discharging 
the  vessel  several  were  taken  sick,  among  them  Mr.  Pashley’s  confi- 
dential man,  although  he  was  acclimated,  Mr.  Clark,  foreman  of  the 
gang  employed  in  loading  the  ship  mentioned,  one  of  the  men  under 
his  charge,  living  in  the  Third  District,  sickened  and  died  with  black 
vomit  Mr.  Pashley  speaks  of  the  water  used  on  board  and  describes 
it  as  smelling  badly,  and  when  emptied  from  the  casks  as  having  a 
black  ropy  sediment.  Mr.  Pashley’s  wife  and  child  were  taken  sick 
a few  days  after  this  with  yellow  fever;  the  child  nine  months  old  had 
black  vomit  and  recovered.  Mr.  P.  can  reckon  six  persons  of  the 
hands  employed  in  discharging  this  vessel  who  afterwards  had  the 
fever.  Coleman,  one  of  these  laborers  boarded  subsequently  at  Conroy’s. 

The  ship  “ National  Eagle  ” lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  North- 
ampton, this  vessel  was  bound  to  New  York.  She  lost  after  her  de- 
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parture  ao  many  hands  from  fever  that  she  was  compelled  to  put  into 
the  Capes  of  Delaware,  in  distress,  many  of  her  passengers  were  aiso 
reported  sick  with  fever.  No  other  vessel  carne  up  in  the  same  tow 
with  the  Northampton,  neither  was  she  in  company  with  any  other 
while  at  the  Pass.  The  fciri,  from  Rio,  lay  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant from  the  Northampton. 

Monday,  October  17th,  12,  M. 

The  Commission  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  in  the 
Chair;  present  Drs.  Barton,  McNeill,  Riddell  and  Axson : Mr.  Clark 
appeared  before  the  Commission.  •'*  The  Northampton  was  loaded  by 
my  gang  of  hands;  one  of  the  men  named  Thomas  Hart,  was  taken 
sick  two  days  after  we  commenced  loading,  he  was  sent  to  the  Charity 
Hospital  and  died  of  black  vomit ; doubt  if  Hart  had  ever  passed  a 
summer  in  the  city ; he  was  temperate  in  his  habits.  Thomas  Hart 
lived  in  the  Third  District  near  the  Mint,  and  was  sent  from  there  to  the 
Hospital — must  have  been  sick  about  the  first  of  June,  as  Clark  com- 
menced loading  her  about  the  27th  or  23th  May,  and  two  days  after 
he  says  Thos.  Hart  fell  sick.  He  died  on  the  8th  June  according  to 
the  records  of  the  Charity  Hospital.  Did  not  observe  any  offensive  smell 
on  the  ship;  she  had  been  discharged  and  cleaned  previous  to  com- 
mencing loading.  Resides  in  the  Third  District  and  some  of  his  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding  up  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening  by  the  omnibus. 

Thursday,  October  20th,  12,  M. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Dowler  appeared  before  the  Commission,  and  stated  that 
the  case  on  Gormley’s  Basin,  of  the  man  Darned  Kein  was  taken  sick 
on  the  6th  of  May  and  died  on  the  10th,  the  woman,  his  wife,  was 
taken  on  the  11th  and  died  on  the  15th.  The  doctor  derives  this  in- 
formation as  to  dates,  from  Ebenger,  who  was  Rein's  landlord,  and 
Hubert  having  lost  his  memorandum  book  on  or  about  the  15th  of 
August,  in  which  it  was  noted.  The  man  died  with  black  vomit  and 
his  case  was  clearly  and  unequivocally  one  of  yellow  fever.  The  doc- 
tor gave  a certificate  in  both  cases — the  man  and  his  wife — not  wish- 
ing to  create  alarm,  as  dying  of  bilious  malignant  fever.  The  woman 
did  not  throw  up  black  vomit;  the  doctor  subsequently  attended  cases 
in  the  same  square.  The  children  of  Kein  went  to  the  asylum  ; 
thought  the  case  was  yellow  fever  before  he  6aw  black  vomit.  The 
doctor  saw  many  cases  afterwards  as  late  as  3d  of  August,  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  There  are  several  soap  factories  in  that  part  of  the 
town ; Dr.  Dowler  has  never  observed  that  occupation  except  in  case 
of  laborers  in  the  sun,  had  any  influence  in  causing  the  disease.  The 
intemperate  however,  suffer  the  most.  The  doctor  thinks  crowded 
rooms  have  an  influence  in  the  disease;  has  never  seen  a second  case 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  same  individual ; knows  many  instances  of  expo- 
sure of  unacclimated  persons  who  escaped  it,  infers  from  this  that  the 
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fever  did  not  subside  for  want  of  subjects,  but  thinks  it  run  its  course  ; 
noticed  that  in  many  other  cases  of  sickness  this  summer  a similar- 
ity to  yellow  fever  symptoms  presented  themselves  in  acclimated 
subjects.  Has  seen  four  cases  of  black  vomit  to  recover — one  boy  of 
five  years,  one  girl  of  eight,  one  girl  of  eighteen,  one  married  woman 
of  twenty-five  years.  Adjourned. 

Thursday,  November  3d,  12,  M. 

Dr.  Schuppert  saw  a case  of  yellow  fever  on  the  23d  of  May,  on 
ship  Augusta,  from  Bremen.  The  Augusta  came  up  in  the  same  tow 
with  ship  Camboden  Castle,  which  ship  stopped  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
The  Augusta  lay  opposite  Bull’s  Head,  in  Fourth  District.  The  case 
mentioned  was  a sailor,  who  recovered  after  an  illness  of  fifteen  days; 
he  remained  on  board  the  ship  during  the  time  of  illness.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  a butcher  named  Kittering,  residing  on  Chippewa,  be- 
tween 7th  and  8lh  streets,  was  taken;  did  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
on  board  any  ships;  had  black  vomit;  his  premises  not  very  filthy; 
had  been  in  the  city  two  years  ; has  a wife  and  two  children,  neither 
his  wife  or  children  took  the  fever ; this  was  the  second  case.  The 
third  case  was  a man  named  John  Haar,  this  was  also  a sailor  on  ship 
Augusta,  he  was  the  cook  on  board,  and  died  on  the  third  day  of  ill- 
ness of  black  vomit.  On  the  27th,  three  more  cases  occurred  on 
same  ship,  their  names  were  (J.  Wootte,  Herman  Bruntz,  and  F.  Don- 
ber.  The  two  first  named,  went  to  the  Hospital  and  died  ; the  last 
remained  on  board  and  recovered.  The  Augusta  was  very  clean,  she 
had  no  sickness  like  yellow  fever  until  she  arrived  here ; 
was  sixty-six  days  on  her  passage;  Dr.  Schuppert  has  seen  five 
cases  of  recovery  from  black  vomit;  practiced  in  the  city  nearly  two 
years;  Dr.  Schuppert  thinks  his  cases  the  first  in  the  city;  the  doctor 
heard  that  much  sickness  occurred  on  board  the  Camboden  Castle. 


LETTER  OF  MF,.  GIBBS. 

j Friend  Eller  : — As  we  have  no  churches  open  and  I am  too  unwell 
to  be  about,  1 have  concluded  to  spend  some  time  in  giving  you  an 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  our  neighborhood  as  being  different 
from  what  ever  happened  to  us  before.  As  a great  deal  has  been  said 
of  late  for  and  against  quarantine,  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred  in 
our  town  and  \\  asliington  will  be  of  great  interest.  Now  loi  the  facts, 
on  the  last  trip  of  the  steamer  Opelousas,  a Frenchman,  who  was  a 
passenger,  came  to  our  village  in  tho  hack  with  other  passengeis,  and 
on  the  way  from  the  landing  complained  of  head  and  back  ache, 
which  Mr.  Daniels  noticed  as  very  suspicions,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  named  it  to  the  landlord  and  others,  'i  his  was  late  in 
the  evening ; the  Town  Council  met,  called  in  doctors  and  examined 
the  man,  when  Dr.  Boghni,  who  had  been  familiar  with  yellow  fever 
in  the  city,  stated  if  a man  with  these  symptoms  was  in  the  hos- 
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pital  he  would  be  treated  for  yellow  fever.  On  this  a hack  was  ordered 
and  he  was  conveyed  on  his  journey  to  his  brother’s  about  eighteen 
miles  where  he  was  intending  to  go,  some  days  after  we  heard  of  his 
death  from  yellow  fever.  Many  thought  it  was  rather  rash  at  the 
time,  but  no  one  now  thinks  so.  Here  I will  remind  you  that  our 
village  suffered  severely  in  1838-’39  and  1842,  hence  the  caution,  this 
was  about  the  9th  of  August. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Follen,  at  the  receiving  warehouse  in  Washing- 
ton, was  taken  down  with  bilious  fever  as  they  then  considered  it,  then 
his  clerk  in  a few  days,  others  at  the  store  of  Lepp3,  then  across  the 
street  A.  Millspaugh,  his  brother-in-law,  James  Petrel.  About  this 
time  Dr.  Boghni  was  sent  for  from  Opelousas,  and  pronounced  a case 
of  yellow  fever,  whereupon  the  Washington  people  called  a meeting, 
declaring  that  no  yellow  fever  existed  there,  and  only  one  case  resem- 
bling it;  so  said  their  doctors. 

About  this  time  some  died,  but  not  the  one  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced yellow  fever,  which  helped  to  blind  them.  On  Saturday  night, 
Janies  Petrel,  who  was  up  and  rode  out  in  the  sun,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  bilious  fever,  relapsed  and  died  early  Sunday 
morning,  with  black  vomit;  likewise  a child  of  Mr.  Millspaugh,  in  the 
same  house.  Then  they  were  convinced,  and  we  who  had  suffered 
from  the  like,  begged  them  to  scatter  and  not  feed  the  disease  in  such 
numbers.  But  no,  only  a few  could  be  induced  to  leave  the  town,  and 
Avhy  ? Jins  was  their  fatal  reasoning,  in  1837  and  ’39,  cases  came 
from  Opelousas  to  Washington,  and  did  not  spread,  our  town  is  so 
healthy,  fine  rolling  hills,  no  water  pools,  nor  dirty  streets,  every  filth 
washes  off;  unfortunate  conclusion. 

Up  to  this  time  full  eighty  have  either  died  there  or  away,  having 
contracted  the  disease  there,  and  of  course  many  of  their  best  men, 
besides  one  doctor,  Dr.  Heard.  After  it  had  raged  sometime  they 
began  to  inquire  how  it  came  there,  and  it  was  discovered  that  some 
negro  or  mulatto  clothing  and  bedding  belonging  to  some  one  who 
had  died  in  the  city,  were  brought  up  on  the  boat,  landed  at  Pollen’s 
and  taken  to  Lepp’s.  Now  see,  Follen  and  clerk,  first  taken  sick  and 
then  Lepp  and  Clark,  then  across  the  street  opposite.  Now  if  they 
had  known  these  facts  and  acted  as  they  did  with  the  cases  coming 
from  Opelousas,  they  more  than  like  would  have  escaped  this  great 
calamity.  Now  see  the  similarity  between  our  town  now  and  theirs 
in  1S37  and  1S39.  The  first  we  moved  arvay,  the  next  case  was  young 
Chahany,  who  was  clerking  at  Washington,  came  to  Opelousas  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a child ; Avas  taken  sick  about  September  the 
8th,  and  the  next  day  the  doctor  declared  it  yellow  fever.  Our  coun- 
cil met  and  waited  on  his  father,  and  requested  him  to  send  away  his 
family  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  to  nurse  him.  The  people 
of  our  town  had  declared  that  if  a case  came  here  a large  majority 
would  shut  up  store,  suspend  business  and  go  to  the  springs,  and  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  so  on  this  being  announced  a case,  a great 
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many  left,  others  awaited  its  termination.  In  a few  days  he  was  de- 
clared out  of  danger,  or  fast  recovering  and  many  doubted  its  being 
yellow  fever.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he  was  taken  worse,  and 
that  evening  was  a corpse — buried  early  next  day,  his  clothes  and 
bedding  burnt  and  other  precautions  taken.  You  will  recollect  Mr. 
Cahenner’s  house,  it  stands  alone  on  the  Northwest  side  of  the  village. 
Out  of  about  twelve  stores,  ten  closed  ; four  grog  shops,  three  closed ; 
two  drug  stores  one  closed,  one  tavern  with  one  boarder  and  a man 
to  take  care  of  it,  the  other  two  boarders,  and  one  guard  placed  on 
the  Washington  side  of  the  town,  ordered  to  be  more  strict  and  allow 
none  from  there  except  doctors  or  people  for  medicine. 

On  the  evening  of  Cahenner’s  funeral,  Dr.  Diggs,  who  had  paid 
some  three  visits  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Heard  was  taken  with  fever 
and  pronounced  yellow  fever,  his  fever  was  broken  and  apparently  he 
was  doing  well,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  unfavorable 
symptoms  appeared  and  he  died  with  black,  vomit  the  next  morning. 
He  lived  on  the  East  side  of  town,  near  the  old  church;  the  same  care 
was  taken,  his  wife  removed  as  soon  as  he  died,  no  one  allowed  near 
but  Dr.  Little  and  Boghni  with  two  old  negro  men  to  assist  to/nurse 
him.  He  was  well  attended  to,  and  was  very  rational  until  a few  min- 
utes before  his  death,  and  in  fact  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  spread  in  our  town,  which  is  now 
over  ten  days. 

Several  have  passed  through  our  town  from  Washington  and  died 
at  Grand  Coteau,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  severe  on  mulattos,  as 
many  as  five  or  six  in  a family  have  died  besides  some  negroes,  a great 
many  sick  and  about  half  a dozen  more  were  liable  to  be  sick. 

Washington  people  are  very  angry  at  Opelousas  people,  for  so  strictly 
prohibiting  them  from  coming  to  our  town,  but  are  they  responsible? 
Did  we  take  it  there?  By  no  means,  then  do  not  the  toregoing  facts 
prove  us  l ight  in  protecting  ourselves,  without  hurt  to  them,  a law  all 
right  minded  people  admit.  To  describe  the  appearance  of  ourtown 
and  country  at  the  present,  would  more  than  fill  one  sheet  of  paper. 
Never  was  the  like  seen  before,  and  may  we  hope  never  will  again. 
When  the  fever  first  broke  out  my  wife  was  confined  to  bed  just  hav- 
ing made  me  a present  of  another  girl,  and  in  about  five  days  after,  I 
was  in  bed  with  bilious  fever,  and  our  cook  taken  away  partly  sick 
and  in  fear  of  fever,  and  left  with  but  a little  girl  to  nurse,  cook,  &c., 
only  for  a neighbor  or  two  left,  I know  not  what  we  should  have  done, 
and  had  we  wished  to  have  left  we  could  not.  My  wife  partly  by 
excitement  was  kept  back  from  recovering;  so  after  1 recovered  my 
time  was  taken  up  by  nursing;  business  was  out  ot  the  question.  Peo- 
ple are  now  gaining  confidence  and  a few  men  have  visited  town  ihe 
last  day  or  two,  but  we  advise  all  families  to  remain  away  from  town 
until  it  has  gone  through  in  Washington,  or  a white  host  occurs,  not 
that  we  have  any  sickness  in  town,  but  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  pre- 
caution. 
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It  lia3  been  bad  in  Vermillion,  brought  there  by  a drover  ; so  you 
see  we  are  between  two  fires,  and  we  are  kept  well  on  the  look  out 
since  the  first  case  here,  I have  kept  a daily  note  of  facts  as  they 
occurred,  knowing  how  apt  we  are  to  forget,  and  how  different  things 
are  related,  each  day  I obtained  my  information  from  the  doctors  iu 
attendance,  as  what  few  in  town  meets  pretty  often. 

I must  now  close  my  disjointed  account  of  fever,  and  I hope  the 
worst  is  over.  Yours  sincerely,  Joseph  Gibbs. 


TESTIMONY  OF  PROFESSOR  CARRIGAN,  OF  BATON  ROUGE. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  Baton  Rouge.  Its  limits  and  boundaries 
are  one  mile  square.  The  surface  soil  is  calcareous.  Well  water,  free 
from  limestone,  but  strongly  impregnated  with  ferruginous  qualities,  is 
used  in  this  neighborhood.  There  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  soil 

As  regards  situation,  it  has  the  Mississippi  in  front,  and  a bayou  and 
swamp  on  the  North,  but  the  bayou  was  dry  during  the  epidemic.  The 
drainage  is  good,  the  water  running  off  freely. 

In  respect  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  I had  about  thirty  peach  trees 
the  fruit  of  which  was  wormy,  and  rotted  on  the  trees;  the  potatoes 
rotted  in  the  ground. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1850,  was  four  thousand;  in  1853 
say  about  four  thousand  five  hundred.  There  was  no  distinction  in  the 

census  of  males  and  females.  The  population  is  fused American 

French,  German,  Irish,  Italian,  English,  and  Scotch. 

The  first  case  had  not  been  in  a locality  where  vellow  fever 
was  prevailing.  For  cases  apparently  spontaneous,  see  those  of 
J.  Butner  and  Miss  Burbank.  They  had  no  intercouse  with  anvcase. 
It  seemed  to  move  in  a zig-zag  course,  but  would  at  times  sweep  off  a 
whole  family.  Some  seemed  to  be  constitutionally  liable  to  it. 

The  disease  was  very  impartial  in  respect  to  persons,  with  reference 
to  their  personal  and  social  habits,  living  in  crowded  houses,  &c.  both 
with  regard  to  attacks  and  mortality. 

In  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases  there  was  black  vomit  • vellowness 
of  skin  generally;  haemorrhage  in  about  one-third.  During  the  prev- 
alence of  the  epidemic  there  were  some  inflammatory  fevers. 

I have  not  noticed  particularly  what  time  intervened  between  expo- 
sure, assuming  it  to  be  contagious,  and  the  appearance  of  the  premon- 
itory symptoms,  or  the  development  of  the  disease.  It  generally  ter- 
minated as  true  yellow  fever.  I have  seen  the  disease  before,  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1841,  ’43,  and  ’47;  at  Natchez,  in  1S37,  and  at  Vera  Cruz, 
in  1847.  I do  not  recollect  how  many  cases  of  black  vomit  I have 
seen  ; was  told  I had  it  myself. 

Mayor  Dufrocqwas  constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  this  year, 
and  in  1847;  he  told  me  he  never  had  the  yellow  fever;  there  were 
others  in  the  same  category. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JUDGE  LOUIS  SELI1Y. 

Lake  Providence,  (Lu.)  December  31,  1854. 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  RIDDELL,  NEW  ORLEANS  : 

Sir  : — I state  first,  my  understanding  of  the  questions,  that  you  may 
the  better  judge  of  the  weight  to  be  given  to  what  I write.  Is  the  yellow 
fever  contagious  ? Is  it  infectious  ? and  if  infectious,  how  ? 

The  person  of  the  individual  being  in  a habit  or  the  place  in  a situation, 
from  local  causes  to  receive  the  epidemic,  will  it  arise  spontaneously  and 
without  being  communicated  to  the  person  or  place  from  some  other  place 
where  it  already  exists  ; or,  must  the  infectious  matter  be  brought  from 
where  it  already  is  to  the  new  seat  of  disease,  by  travelers,  removal  of  goods, 
or  other  conveyances  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place  t To  illustrate, 
no  matter  how  well  the  ground  may  have  been  prepared  the  seed  of  cotton 
or  corn  must  be  put  in  the  eauth  to  produce  a crop  : a quantity  of  com- 

bustible matter,  dry  wood,  or  even  powder,  must  be  ignited  by  fire  to  pio- 
duce  a blaze.  But  combustion  may  take  place  without  any  communica- 
tion of  fire,  or  by  friction,  or  from  the  state  of  the  combustible  substance, 
by  accident,  or  without  any  known  human  agency  ; and  herbs,  may  grow 
upon  ground  where  man  cannot  teil  at  least  how  the  seeds  got  tlieie. 

To  know  that  the  premises  are  correct  from  the  kind  of  evidence  to  be 
had,  is  difficult ; aud  without  such  knowledge  any  conclusion  may  be 
erroneous ; for  a mistake  of  one  fact,  amongst  the  many,  may  destroy  the 
most  satisfactory  theories,  logical  arguments  and  decisions  or  judgments. 
And  to  gather  a correct  statement  of  facts  from  the  complicated  subjects, 
aud  conflictin'*  statements  of  different  individuals — and  sometimes  even  by 
the  same  person  at  different  times— of  one  case,  appears  almost  hopeless. 

If  the  past  is  the  only  time  that  the  yellow  fever  has  been  here,  at  the 
town  of  Lake  Providence,  as  an  epidemic,  and  Mrs.  Selby’s,  the  first  case, 
the  investigation  of  her  case,  might  afford  some  useful  information.  1 Such 
cases  if  all  the  facts  of  them  could  be  correctly  known,  would  seem  to 
present  the  best  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  desired  conclusions. 

Since  vou  left,  I have  satisfied  myself  that  Mrs.  Selby  had  not  been  out 
of  the  village — out  of  sight  of  her  dwelling,  or  on  any  steamboat,  lor,  at 
least  six  months  before  her  sickness  ; she  having  been  in  bad  health ; and 
from'  all  the  information  I can  get,  I believe  that,  she  had  not  been  in  the 
« Sparrow  House,”  or  nearer  it  than  on  its  side  walks,  in  passing  it,  and 
very  seldom  there,  for  more  than  a month  before  her  death. 

From  the  information  I have  been  able  to  get,  no  freights  or  merchan- 
dize arrived  here,  till  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Selby,  and  her’s,  was  the  first 
death  known  to  have  been  caused  by  yellow  lever  here.  But,  I only 
discovered  the  disease  about  seven  or  eight  o clock  in  the  morning  ol  t he 
day  on  which  she  died,  precisely  at  twelve,  M. ; and  the  physician  who 
attended  during  her.  sickness  doubted  till  the  subsequent  day;  and  then, 
when  he  ventured  to  say  that  her  disease  had  been  the  yellow  fever  he 
was  ridiculed  for  it  all  over  the  town,  and  particularly  by  the  Other  phy- 
sicians, for  several  days  following:  and  I have  learned  that  two  deaths  by 
fevers,  took  place  a day  or  two  Wore  hex's,  one  at  the  Spairow  House, 
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and  one  directly  opposite  it.  The  physicians  who  attended  them  are  dead, 
and  those  living  who  saw  them,  can  give  no  account  to  be  the  least  relied 
upon.  I consider  it  not  improbable  that,  they  may  have  died  w:  h the 
yellow  fever.  Had  Mrs.  Selby’s  case  passed  unnoticed,  how  much  longer 
the  epidemic  might  have  remained  concealed,  we  now  cannot  tell ; for  the 
information  to  be  gleaned  here  by  the  greatest  industry,  and  most  searching 
inquiry,  I fear,  can  avail  but  little  ; and  it  glaringly  presents  the  difficulty, 
if  not  the  impossibility,  of  getting  a correct  statement  of  the  facts  of  such 
cases  ; and  that  theories,  and  reports  of  cases,  may  be  made  more  agreea- 
ble by  an  occasional  slight  changing,  or  disregard  of  some  of  the  facts ; 
but,  that  to  be  useful,  all  must  be  truly  known  : — and  now,  I fear  that  I 
deceived  myself  into  the  belief  before  I commenced,  that  1 might  write 
something  useful ; but  the  more  I try  the  more  I see  the  difficulties — and 
I only  send  this  because  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  I have  written  it  I have 
little  hopes  that  it  is  now,  really  worth  the  reading. 

About  September  14th,  after  the  sickness  had  been  here  about  twelve 
days  in  a lot  near  my  house,  I suppose  in  one  night,  would  spring  up, 
about  fifty  times  as  many  toad-stools,  as  ever  grew  there  before  in  the 
same  time;  although  the  weather  was  extremely  dry.  Musquetoes  seemed 
multiplied  a hundred-fold,  commonly  here  they  are  a dirtv  yellow,  but 
these  had  gray  rings  around  their  bodies,  bit  quicker  and  stung  much 
harder  than  heretofore.  During  the  sickness,  and  for  some  time  before, 
and  since,  nor  yet  do  I recollect  of  having  seen  a blue-bird  or  wood- 
pecker within  the  bounds  of  the  disease — the  martins  were  very  scarce, 
and  the  few  that  were  here  left  early — while  at  the  same  time,  in  or- 
dinary seasons  there  have  been,  perhaps,  a hundred  mocking  birds,  this 
season,  during  the  sickness,  I only  saw  two  ; and  for  weeks  only  heard 
| one  sing  ; horses  and  cattle  were  lean  and  dull,  with  sores  and  Jumps  upon 
them  ; the  fowls  were  drooping  and  looked  as  if  recovering  from  disease, 
! and  found  dead  in  all  directions ; the  combs  of  the  roosters  were  bloated 
\ to  twice  their  natural  size,  fiery  red,  and  almost  transparent ; killed  a 
| half  grown  chicken  and  could  not  eat  it.  About  the  middle  of  August 
| the  rats  and  mice  were  very  numerous,  a month  after  in  the  midst  of" the 
1.  sickness  there  was  scarcely  a rat  or  mouse  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The  fur- 
| niture  iu  the  house,  and  books  in  my  office,  moulded,  ten  times  sooner 
J and  worse  than  heretofore,  but  the  color  I did  not  observe.  No  one  at 
my  house  during  the  disease,  ate  half  as  much  as  usual. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  filth,  and  increased  from  vear  to  rear 
for  the  last  few  years  for  a small  village  situated  as  this,  which,  together 
with  the  decomposition  of  great  quantities  of  sawdust  put  upon  the  walks 
last  winter  and  mixed  with  the  mud,  I think  aggravated  the  fever.  Had 
not  the  disease  been  worse  than  ordinarily  in  New  Orleans,  and  at  so 
many  other  places  for  the  first  time,  I would  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider those  the  causes  of  its  originating  here.  The  Mississippi  river  has 
been  the  whole  year  lower  than  I have  ever  seen  it  before,  and  all  its 
waters  pretty  much  confined  to  its  channel.  Many  think  that  the  country 
is  always  more  healthy  after  an  overflow.  The  first  cases  were  much  th'e 
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more  fatal,  and  those  who  had  the  least  attention,  and  took  the  least 
medicine  did  best ; children,  the  young,  got  through  much  better  th;  n 
the  old,  and  the  blacks  with  still  much  greater  ease  than  the  whites — and 
the  yellow  had  it  easier  than  the  whites,  and  harder  than  the  blacks. 

Gentlemen  : not  being  a physician,  or  expecting  during  the  disease  to 
be  honored  with  such  a call  from  so  highly  respectable  a source,  I have 
done  the  best  I could  and  I consider  the  best  apology  for  the  foregoing 
many  imperfections,  is  to  say  the  least. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  L.  P.  BLACKBURN. 

Natchez,  September  29,  1854. 

DB.  BABTON,  CHAIBMAN  OP  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  SANITABY  COMMITTEE  : 

Dear  Sir  : — By  request  of  . yourself  and  Dr.  Riddell,  I give  you  my 
views  about  yellow  fever  and  ils  communicability,  and  in  doing  this  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  What  I write  is  the  opinion  formed  from  my 
experience  of  the  disease  here,  last  year,  and  from  the  most  careful 
inquiry  I could  make  amongst  our  old  residents,  about  past  epidemics. 
The  community  (following  the  profession)  is  divided  into  two  classes 
of  believers  on  this  subject,  one  believes  that  yellow  fever,  is  or  maybe 
indigenous,  the  other  that  it  is  of  foreign  birth;  one  believes  that  a 
person  takes  the  disease  from  atmospherical  causes,  that  may  exist  in 
this  latitude;  the  other  believes  that  the  specific  malady  of  yellow  fever  is 
communicated  either  by  actual  contact  with  the  person,  or  clothes  of  a 
sick  man  from  vessels,  or  by  a morbid  miasm  arising  therefrom.  For 
myself  I adhere  strongly  to  the  second,  of  these  opinions,  we  never  hear 
of  yellow  fever  in  towns  in  the  Eastern  part  of  this  State,  remote  from 
all  travel  to  and  from  places  in  which  yellow  fever  generally  prevails, 
though  these  towns  may  be  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a more  Southern 
latitude,  whilst  these  places  are  free  from  yellow  fever,  not  because  of 
their  smallness,  for  yellow  fever  will  enter  an  isolated  house  in  the 
country.  They  are  not  exempt  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  for  there 
never  was  a cleaner  town  than  Natchez  was  last  July,  but  as  no  communi- 
cation exists  between  them  and  places  where  sickness  prevails,  they 
escape  disease,  and  the  presumption  therefrom  is  strong  that  in  towns 
where  the  yellow  fever  exists  in  the  same  latitude  that  such  diseases  is  of 
foreign  birth,  I affirm  that  in  every  case  (and  they  are  many)  why  yellow 
fever  occured  in  the  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez  last  year, 
it  can  be  plainly  and  distinctly  traced  to  contact  with  the  disease. 
Let  me  cite  a locality  with  which  and  with  the  sickness  happening,  in 
which  I am  familiar.  Nearly  two  miles  South  of  Natchez,  a family  of  the 
name  of  Irvine  erected  a house  in  the  spring  of  1853  ; the  situation  was 
on  the  top  of  a hill,  in  a w'orn  outfield  abandoned  by  the  cultivator, with 
nothing  growing  there  but  sedge  grass  and  no  pond  or  stagnant  water 
near,  the  river  is  about  a mile  distant  from  the  house,  and  intervening 
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there  is  a dense  Magnolia  wood;  the  family  numbered  six:  the  oldest  son 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  market,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  he 
sickened  and  about  the  first  of  September  died.  The  second  son  took  his 
place,  came  into  town,  and  he  too  sickened  and  died  in  a few  day-;  five 
out  of  the  six  died ; Edward  Dickson,  Irvine’s  brother-in-law,  living  a mile 
from  the  place,  and  having  no  communication  with  town  and  having 
prevented  all  intercourse,  either  by  goods  or  persons,  visited  Irvine  s in 
company  with  his  wife,  and  remained  with  them  twelve  hours;  five  days 
afterwards  Dickson  and  wife  were  attacked,  and  shortly  afterwards,  about 
ten  cases  occurred  in  the  family.  Mr.  Dickson  died  of  black  vomit, 
Mathias  Gilbert,  living  three  miles  from  town  in  the  same  direction  in  a 
house  situated  in  a dense  wood,  kept  up  a stricter  quarantine  than  any 
one  with  whom  I was  acquainted;  nothing  was  allowed  to  come  from 
town,  or  from  anv  place  where  a suspicion  of  yellow  fever  existed ; a 
negro  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  slept  at  Irvine’s,  and  seven  oays  there- 
after was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  of  which  he  died,  previous  to  his 
illness,  of  the  nature  of  which  no  suspicion  was  entertained,  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  his  wife,  paid  a visit  to  the  Dicksons’  who  (it  was  thought)  had  been 
sick  of  a common  autumnal  fever.  In  a few  days  Gilbert  and  his  wife 
both  sickened  and  died  ; there  were  five  other  cases  of  unmistakable  yei- 
low  fever,  in  this  family ; these  cases  made  no  small  talk  at  the  time  of 
occurrence,  owing  to  the  mortality  that  attended  them.  I select  them  on 
account  of  their  notoriety,  I would  have  taken  instances  much  further 
from  town,  where  a communication  or  contact  with  the  sick  have  brought 
disease,  whilst  neighboring  places  had  been  preserved  by  their  non-in- 
tercourse or  let  us  say  quarantine.  I cannot  at  present  enter  into  any 
reasoning,  from  the  above  hurriedly  detailed  facts,  I am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  properly  stated  they  strongly  fortify  the  theory  I support.^  I am 
quite  convinced  also  that  we  would  have  had  - yellow  fever  in  Natchez 
ere  this,  but  for  our  quarantine  ; three  have  died,  and  four  recovered  and 
left  the  hospital  at  the  quarantine  station  ; nothing  could  persuade  me 
that  the  morbid  miasm  from  these  cases,  would  not,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  come  to  town,  killed  many  of  our  citizens.  To-day  we  hear  of  some 
yellow  fever  in  Vicksburg  and  have  heard  of  some  at  Bayou  Sara,  should 
these  reports  be  true  I may  with  propriety  congratulate  my  fellow  towns- 
men on  our  immunity  thus  far,  should  )'ellow  fever  however  make  its 
appearance  in  Natchez  this  year,  it  will  be  by  an  evasion  of  our  quarantine. 

Quarantine  may  be  better  enforced  in  New  Orleans  than  any  where  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  without  an  efficient  quarantine  there,  our  quar- 
antines on  the  river,  unless  on  a most  expensive  and  inquisitorial  charac- 
ter (guarding  every  road  and  approach  to  town)  cannot  be  considered 
perfect,  therefore  it  'is  that  I am  exceedingly  anxious,  tor  an  efficient 
quarantine  in  New  Orleans,  as  New  Orleans  exists,  lives,  and  thrives  by 
the  Mississippi  valley,  the  whole  valley  will  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  a quarantine  in  New  Orleans.  The  expense,  what  a trifle 
compared  with  the  lives  of  thousands,  the  happiness  of  tens  of  thousands 
and  the  substantial  prosperity  that  would  certainly  attend  New  Orleans, 
when  her  immunity  from  yellow  fever,  by  quarantine  had  been  demon- 
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strated.  In  conclusion,  I would  respectfully  present  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  with  some  of  whom  I am  personally  acquain- 
ted, my  best  assurances  of  personal  regard,  with  a full  sense  of  their  phi- 
lanthropic and  scientific  vocation.  To  such  intellects,  so  open  to  the 
omnipotence  of  facts,  I am  persuaded  that  the  conviction  cannot  long  be 
wanting  that  a rigid  system  of  quarantine  even  in  localities  heretofore 
considered  as  originators  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  will  prove  a complete 
safe-guard.  Indeed  I feel  confident  that  whenever  the  New  Orleans  and 
Nashville  Railroad  shall  have  been  completed,  that  the  yellow  fever,  oc- 
curring in  New  Orleans,  the  last  of  June,  or  the  early  part  of  July  would 
by  such  transmission  become  epidemic  in  Nashville,  every  year  it  was 
epidemic  in  New  Orleans,  unless  a system  of  rigid  quarantine  interposed. 
It  has  been  said  that  a majority  of  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  were 
opposed  to  quarantine,  fearing  a loss  of  the  West  India,  the  Mexican  and 
Brazil  trade,  I pronounce  the  imputation  a villanous  scandal.  The  noble 
and  world  renowned  charities  they  have  established,  their  care  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  indeed  their  vital  interests  require  a different  con- 
clusion. To  put  trade  against  human  life  would  call  down  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  humane  and  civilized  world  ; and  it  would  be  best  rebuked  by 
a visit  to  the  populous  cemeteries  of  your  own  city,  where  hecatombs  from 
every  region  of  our  country,  as  well  as  your  native  town,  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking;  victims  to  the  unobstructed  admission  of  yellow 
fever  from  its  home  in  the  tropics. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DAVIS. 

Natchbz,  (Miss.)  Decomber  21,  1853. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
Adams  county,  Miss.  It  is  about  one  mile  square,  or  thereabouts, 
situated  upon  a bluff  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river.  The  surface  soil  is  chiefly  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 
sand.  Cistern  water  almost  exclusively  used,  from  underground  cis- 
terns, made  of  cement,  or  cement  and  brick  together.  There  was 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  soil,  only  as  much  as  was  required  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  streets.  Natchez  is  situated  on  high  land, 
upon  a bluff  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi;  there  are  many  dry 
bayous  or  ravines  within  and  near  to  the  corporate  limits,  but  no 
marshes  or  lagoons  It  is  well  and  swiftly  drained. 

I cannot  furnish  any  very  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  me- 
teorology of  this  locality.  The  weather  was  very  wet,  but  not  very 
hot,  for  some  time  before  the  epidemic.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  I 
noticed  that  musquetoes  were  very  numerous  and  annoying;  and  a 
kind  of  epidemic  prevailed  among  poultry,  particularly  among  hens 
and  chickens. 

The  population  of  the  city  before  the  epidemic  was  supposed  to  be 
between  six  or  seven  thousand  ; during  the  epidemic  a census  was 
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taken,  showing  a population  of  nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred,  of 
whom  a little  more  than  one-half  were  colored.  I cannot  answer  cor- 
rectly as  to  the  nativity  of  the  population.  The  number  of  natives 
was  small,  compared  to  foreigners,  and  few  blacks  died  compared  with 
whites. 

I cannot  answer  correctly  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  those  who  died. 
The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  was  between  three  and 
four  hundred. 

I cannot  answer  correctly  as  to  the  cases  of  yellow  fever.  It  spared 
neither  sex  nor  age,  and  was  somewhat  peculiarly  severe  with  pregnant 
women. 

The  first  case  occurred  on  the  17th  of  July,  being  a Mr.  Pearsall, 
from  New  Orleans,  who  died  at  the  hotel;  he  was  sick  when  he  ar- 
rived. I cannot  give  details.  The  next  case  or  two  happened  in  the 
same  hotel  where  Pearsall  died.  Shortly  afterwards,  one  or  two,  who 
had  also  come  from  New  Orleans,  and  “dodged”  the  quarantine  here, 
were  taken  sick  and  died.  These  cases,  as  previously  stated,  had  been 
exposed  in  a locality  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing.  The  Post 
Master  here  was  supposed  to  have  contracted  it  from  opening  a very 
heavy  New  Orleans  mail.  I do  not  know  of  any  case  which  appeared 
to  have  originated  spontaneously,  and  without  the  suspicion  of  inter- 
course with  other  cases  of  the  disease,  although  such  cases  may  have 
existed.  The  disease  spread  by  degrees  through  the  city  to  its  ex- 
tremities, and  along  the  lines  of  travel  into  the  country.  1 cannot 
trace  the  spread  of  the  early  cases  of  the  disease,  or  its  relation  to  any 
local  cause. 

All  classes  almost  indiscriminately  were  attacked,  but  the  mortality 
was  greatest  among  the  poor  and  ignorant ; verj’  many,  however,  of 
those  who  had  means  and  friends  died.  The  Jews,  Germans  and  Irish 
suffered  most. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  pain  in  the  back,  head  and  limbs, 
injection  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  accompanied  with  chill,  great  weak- 
ness, nausea  of  the  stomach,  commonly  constipation  of  bowels — dura- 
tion, about  three  days  or  thereabouts,  of  active  sickness,  generally; 
then  a change,  decidedly  for  better  or  worse. 

I cannot  tell  in  what  proportion  of  cases  black  vomit  occurred  ; it 
was  common,  but  many  died  without  it.  Little  or  no  fever  of  any 
other  kind  prevailed,  and  it  almost  invariably  ran  into  the  prevailing 
fever;  even  a cold  with  fever  was  apt  to  run  into  the  yellow  fever. 

I cannot  answer  with  any  exactness,  as  to  the  length  of  time  inter- 
vening between  exposure,  assuming  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  and 
the  appearance  of  premonitory  symptoms,  or  the  development  of  the 
disease.  In  some  instances  the  disease  developed  itself  almost  imme- 
diately ; in  one  case,  where  a man’s  family  went  into  the  country,  into 
a healthy  vicinity,  nineteen  days  elapsed  before  the  disease  broke  out. 

I regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever,  of  a peculiar  type.  I 
have  seen  the  disease  before,  in  Natchez,  in  1S37,  when  1 had  it  mv- 
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self.  I do  not  remember  how  many  cases  of  black  vomit  I have  seen. 
Many  recovered  from  “black  vomit,”  so  called,  but  no  instance  within 
my  observation  after  genuine  black  vomit.  There  are  said  to  have 
been,  however,  a few  cases  of  the  latter  kind.  I heard  two  or  three 
persons  say  that  they  had  had  it  before ; I do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

I cannot  answer  with  exactness,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tendant on  the  sick,  or  otherwise  exposed  and  liable,  who  entirely  es- 
caped. Those  who  were  most  active  and  attentive  seemed  to  fare 
better  than  others.  Death  usually  occurred  from  the  fourth  day,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  even  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
A few  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  Some  in  fifty  hours.  These,  however, 
were  not  frequent.  Several  lingered  between  two  and  three  weeks. 


TESTIMONY  OF  PROFESSOR  WAILES. 

Washington,  November  4th,  1853. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  Washington,  Adams  county,  Mississippi. 
Its  limits  and  boundaries  are  embraced  in  the  corporate  limits  about  one 
square  mile,  and  is  situated  six  miles  East  from  Natchez.  The  surface 
soil  is  undulating  and  broken  ; soil  calcarious  loam.  The  kind  of  drink- 
ing water  used  in  this  neighborhood  is  chiefly  cistern  water  ; the  springs 
and  wells  are  stronody  impregnated  with  lime.  There  has  been  no  ex- 
tensive clearing  of  lands  or  disturbance  of  the  soil ; the  adjacent  country 
has  been  cleared  for  a long  period,  and  the  timber  is  rather  sparse. 
There  are  no  swamps  or  stagnant  water  in  this  vicinity  ; a clear  stream 
with  a clean  gravelly  and  sandy  bed  flows  unfailingly  about  half  a mile 
from  the  town.  No  accumulation  of  water,  drainage  is  excellent. 

From  the  3d  to  the  25th  of  June  was  very  dry  and  hot  ; first  half  of 
July  heavy  daily  rains;  from  26th  to  29th  cold — 65°  F.,  sunrise. 
From  3d  to  13th  August  much  heavy  rain;  much  electricity;  mercury 
frequently  92°  to  96“  in  the  shade. 

Have  observed  nothing  remarkable  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms 
prior  to,  or  during  the  epidemic,  unless  it  be  an  epidemic  among  poultry, 
( turkeys  only  ) which  has  prevailed  this  year  and  last , which  has  taken 
off  entire  flocks — liver  greatly  enlarged  and  diseased. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Washington,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  epidemic,  was : whites,  over  ten  years,  males,  44 ; females, 
67  ; under  ten  years  of  age,  male  and  female,  38  ; total  whites,  149. 
Of  whom  are  natives  of  the  place,  57  ; natives  of  the  United  States,  82 ; 
natives  of  foreign  countries,  10 — of  these,  one  from  Scotland,  one  from 
England,  eight  from  Germany  ; number  of  colored  132  ; total,  290. 

Only  two  deaths  of  whites,  over  ten  years  of  age,  pronounced  by  the 
physicians  to  be  yellow  fever,  occurred — one  a resident  citizen,  the  other 
a foreign  Jew,  ( Oct.  14,)  and  one  other  German,  recently  removed  to 
to  the  place  ( Oct.  11.)  A colored  boy  oyer  ten  years,  (Sept.  24,)  a 
68 
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native  and  resident  of  the  town ; supposed  to  be  yellow  fever,  but  die- 

PUThe  number  of  deaths  of  residents  during  the  last  six  months,  was : 
Sept.  13th,  one  white  male,  consumption;  Sept.  26th,  one  white  male  child, 
bilious  fever;  Sept.  23d,  aged  white  lady,  chronic  disease ; one  infant 
(white  female)  convulsions ; two  colored  persons,  fever  ; three  cases  ot 
yellow  fever,  as  above  ; total  number  of  deaths  of  resident  citizens,  was 
nine.  Five  deaths  of  yellow  fever  occurred  among  fugitives  from  Natchez, 

who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  that  place.  . 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  September  4th,  m a white  male, 
over  ten  years,  from  Natchez,  and  visiting  that  place  daily.  September 
15th,  child  of  the  above  died  of  cholera  infantum.  September  1 1 th,  white 
female,  two  weeks  from  Natchez.  September  18th,  Irish  woman,  who 
came  from  Natchez,  and  nursed  the  man  who  died  on  the  4th  September, 
died  in  the  same  house.  October  4th,  a traveling  horse  trader  October 

9th,  a young  man  from  Natchez.  ~ 

Sept.  24th,  yellow  boy  died ; Sept.  26th,  Thos.  Affleck;  Oct.  l^th, 
Bogue  (German)  ; Sept.  23d,  Mrs.  Wilson,  old  lady,  chrome ; Oct  14th, 
Levi,  the  Jew  ; Sept  13th,  a case  of  consumption. 

All  these  cases  had  been  in  localities  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing, 

as  before  stated.  „ .. 

Two  cases,  in  1825,  in  this  town,  and  one  or  more  this  year  from  the 
country,  unquestionably  originated  from  the  handling  of  goods  or  clothing 

or  from  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases.  . 

I do  not  know  of  any  case  which  orignated  spontaneously,  without  inter- 
course with  other  cases  of  the  disease. 

All  the  cases  of  fever  occurring  among  servants  ( only  two  cases  o. 
which  resulted  fatally,)  were  thought  to  be  traceable  to  contact  or  com- 
munication with  goods  or  the  sick,  or  to  the  house  in  which  they  died. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  was  a pam  m the  spine  ana 
head,  with  suffused  eye.  Three  out  of  four  servants  of  mine  so  affected, 
were  relieved  of  fever  so  far  in  twelve  hours,  by  hot  mustard  foot-baths, 
hot  tea  and  sweating ; the  fourth  had  a physician  and  calomel  and.  quinine 
abundant  survived  after  a fever  of  six  or  seven  days.  In  a large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  immediate  resort  to  foot-baths  and  sweating  produced 

relief  in  six  to  twelve  hours.  . , 

Most  of  the  cases  of  fever  were  mild,  but  were  evidently  epidemic,  and 

assumed  more  or  less  the  yellow  fever  type.  . 

Fourteen  days  intervened  in  one  case  between  exposure  and  the  first 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  two  weeks  in  another,  has  been 
asserted  had  taken  place,  but  in  both  cases  the  contact  or  communication 

with  the  creating  cause  was  doubtless  less. 

I regard  the  epidemic  as  the  true  yellow  fever  of  a mild  and  modified 
form.  I had  a severe  attack  of  yellow  fever  in  TV  ashington,  in  1825. 

It  was  introduced  from  Natchez.  . 

Do  not  know  of  a case  of  recovery  from  black  vomit  on  record. 

There  was  no  cases  of  a second  or  third  attack  the  same  season. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WHARTON. 

Port  Gibson,  (Miss.)  November  12,  1853. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  Port  Gibson  and  vicinity.  The  surface 
soil  is  clayey.  The  water  used  is  cistern  and  well  water,  (limestone.) 
The  town  is  situated  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  Bayou  Pierre, 
a small  creek ; is  elevated  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  water,  and  is 
considered  a very  healthy  town.  The  water  runs  off  freely  into  the 
bayou. 

I made  no  observation  at  the  time,  and  can  state  nothing  definite  in 
relation  to  the  meteorology. 

I observed  nothing  remarkable  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  total  population  of  Port  Gibson  is  estimated  to  be  about  ten  or 
eleven  hundred,  of  which  perhaps  three  to  four  hundred  are  blacks. 
During  the  epidemic  it  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  six  hundred 
were  in  town. 

About  forty-five  white  persons  died  from  yellow  fever,  and  about 
six  or  eight  colored. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  was  between  fifty  and  sixty;  perhaps 
the  other  physicians  have  made  more  accurate  investigations,  as  my 
answer  is  not  more  than  a rather  bare  approximation  to  the  facts. 

The  first  case  that  occurred  was  a patient  of  mine,  who  returned 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  ot  August,  where  he  spent  thirty-six 
hours.  He  was  a German  named  Imlee,  a shoemaker;  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  procure  leather;  was  taken  sick  in  sixty  hours  after  leaving 
the  city  ; walked  in  the  sun  eight  miles  to  get  here  ; died  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  next  ten  cases  occurred  in  the  same  house  where  Imlee 
died,  and  an  adjoining  one,  the  first  of  them  on  the  2t5th,  the  second 
and  third  on  the  27th  of  Aug.,  and  so  on  three  or  four  every  day.  Imlee 
was  diagnozed  yellow  fever  by  me,  and  so  were  all  the  other  cases, 
though  seven  of  the  Faculty,  all  but  one,  pronounced  them  bilious 
fever!  All  these  ten  recovered.  In  a few  days  other  cases  occurred 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  on  the  2d  beptember,  one  died  of  black 
vomit,  which  at  once  served  to  explain  to  all  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease.  A lady  who  had  not  been  in  the  infected  part  of  town,  or 
seen  any  case,  came  to  my  house  on  the  3d  ot  September,  and  was 
taken  with  the  fever  in  a few  hours  ; my  wife  nursed  her,  and  was  taken 
thirty-six  hours  afterwards.  I cannot  trace  to  any  local  cause,  but  the 
circumstances  above  detailed  show  that  in  some  cases  it  was  clearly 
traceable  to  intercourse  with  the  sick,  and  in  other  and  fewei  cases,  it 
seemed  to  be  developed  without  any  such  intercourse.  All  classes 
alike  were  attacked,  even  children  one  month  old,  and  blacks,  lhe 

intemperate  nearly  all  died.  . . 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  wrere  chill,  fevei,  pain  in 
the  head  and  limbs,  eyes  red  or  suffused,  nausea,  intense  thirst,  very 
frequent  pulse  the  first  day,  tongue  white,  with  red  edges;  duration  of 
fever  from  thirty-six  hours  to  five,  six  or  seven  days ; forty-eight  hours 
about  tho  average  duration  I treated  about  ninety  cases  ; saw  five 
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cases  of  black  vomit.  Slight  yellowness  in  about  one-tenth  of  the 
cases;  about  one  case  of  haemonhage  in  twenty.  All  levers  assumed 
the  type  of  the  epidemic. 

I saw  one  case  where  the  fever  was  developed  in  four  days  after 
exposure,  assuming  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  but  most  usually  from 
nine  to  fifteen  days  elapsed  alter  exposure  before  the  disease  developed 
itself.  Imlee  was  attacked  on  the  fourth  day  after  exposure,  and  a 
lady  at  my  house  on  the  fifth  day. 

I regard  the  epidemic  as  true  yellow  fever.  I have  seen  the  disease 
before,  at  Grand  Gulf,  in  1843  and  ’45,  cases  which  were  brought 
there  from  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg.  I had  five  cases  ol  black 
vomit  in  my  practice,  of  whom  two  recovered.  I treated  one  gentle- 
man who  told  me  he  had  had  the  fever  in  New  Orleans. 

We  had  a population  during  the  epidemic  of  perhaps  six  huudred; 
of  whom  I do  not  believe  that  more  than  thirty  escaped. 

Death  usually  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  ; nearly  every  one  that  died 
had  black  vomit;  I should  suppose,  from  what  I heard,  that  nine- 
tenths  at  least,  died  with  black  vomit. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  A.  BYRENHE1DT,  M.  D. 

Biloxi,  (Miss.)  November  20, 1853. 

The  name  of  the  locality  is  Biloxi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  half  way 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile;  its  limits  and  boundaries  are  from 
Point  Cadet,  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  to  Presg  Isle,  two 
miles  West  of  the  village  of  Biloxi. 

The  surface  soil  is  white  sand. 

Principally  well  water  used,  also  rain,  and  in  a few  places  spring 
water,  and  freestone. 

There  has  not  been  extensive  clearing  of  lands  in  the  vicinity,  or 
disturbance  of  the  soil  from  digging  of  wells  or  canals,  making  levees, 
improving  roads,  draining  or  paving  of  streets  or  any  other  upturning 
of  the  soil  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

There  are  no  river,  bayous,  swamps,  marshes,  stagnant  lakes  or 
pools  of  water  except  the  Back  Bay  of  Biloxi,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Biloxi  village,  which  is  one  mile  wide. 

Its  location  is  high  and  dry;  water  runs  off  with  rapidity  or  soaks 
in  the  sand. 

There  has  been  considerable  rain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  summer; 
dry  and  oppressive  during  August,  September  and  October;  highest 
stand  of  thermometer  Fahrenheit  94°;  weather  sultry  and  oppressive, 
producing  great  heat. 

Fruits  rotted  on  the  trees;  fowls  died  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
summer  in  abundance  ; musquetoes  and  fleas  were  very  abundant; 
wood  in  places  inaccessible  to  the  sun  covered  with  gray  and  reddish 
mosfl. 
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Population. 

Whites,  over  10  years  males,  2,0;  0;  whites,  over  10  years,  females, 
3,000;  whites,  over  10  years  both,  5,000  ; whiles  under  10  years,  500; 
total  whites,  5,500  ; of  whom  are  natives  of  the  place,  1,800  ; ot  whom 
are  natives  of  the  United  States,  5,000;  of  whom  are  natives  of  for- 
eign countries,  500;  France,  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany 
and  United  States;  number  of  colored,  20. 

Deaths  from  Yelloio  Fever. 

Whites  over  10  years,  males,  63;  females,  34;  both,  97  ; whites 
under  10  years,  14  ; total  whites,  111  ; of  whom  are  natives  of  the 
place,  10;  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  52;  of  whom 
are  of  foreign  countries,  57  ; England,  Ireland,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
France  aud  United  States. 

Cases  of  Yellow  Fever. 

WFites  over  10  years,  males,  277  ; females,  256 ; both,  533 ; whites 
under  10  years,  133;  total  whites,  533;  of  whom  are  natives  of  the 
place,  127  ; of  whom  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  308;  of  whom 
are  natives  of  foreign  countries,  100;  England,  France,  Geimany, 
Spain,  Ireland,  Italy  and  United  States;  number  of  colored,  20. 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the  29th  June,  a patient 
came  sick  with  yellow  fever  from  New  Orleans,  and  died  five  days 
afterwards.  Fifteen  cases  occurred  in  July,  and  the  next  five  cases 
occurred  in  the  adjoining  lot  a few  days  afterwards.  The  attendants 
mostly  taken  down  a few  days  afterwards ; most  of  them  died. 

A considerable  number  of  these  cases  were  in  a locality  where  yel- 
low fever  was  prevailing. 

From  direct  intercourse  with  other  cases  I believe  to  have  ansen 
many. 

I know  of  several  cases  who  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  other 
cases  of  the  disease. 

I could  not  perceive  any  difference  between  the  temperate  or  in- 
temperate, occupying  isolated  dwellings  or  crowded  lodgings,  they 

were  all  affected  alike.  . ... 

The  prominent  symptoms  were  augmentation  of  pulse,  gastric  irri- 
tability, pain  in  limbs  and  spinal  apparatus,  congestion  to  the  head, 
injected  conjunctiva,  membranous  formation  on  the  gums,  nausea  and 
vomiting  of  blood  and  bile,  &c. 

In  what  proportion  of  the  cases  was  there  black  vomit,  1 in  80 , yel- 
lowness of  skin,  1 in  70;  Haimorrhage,  1 in  6. 

Almost  all  of  the  same  type,  some  more  inclined  to  a low  typhoid.^ 

The  time  that  intervened  between  exposure  and  the  appeal  mice  of 
premonitory  symptoms,  and  developement  of  the  disease,  was  from 
one  to  fifteen  days. 

I regard  the  epidemic  aa  true  yellow  fever,  the  generality  of  cases 
of  a typhoid  typo. 
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T have  never  before  seen  the  disease  so  malignant  and  infectious 
the  ordinary  yellow  fever  1 have  seen  in  New  Orleans,  Havana, 

Cruz  Acapulco.  Mexico,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

I have  never  seen  but  one  recovery  from  black  vomit.  v 
There  were  fourteen  who  escaped,  that  were  attendants  on  the  dis- 
ease, who  had  never  had  it. 
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LEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, JTN^B OllJIA,  | 

q;  . T have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception,  through  the 
Sectta^o"  f the  circuit,  and  o, 

„£  New  Orleans;  end  as  — d uiless 

it  LThav Tnlso  recently  at  Cobija,  on  the  Pacific  ^ ite  on^, 
poT7  The  disease  prevailed  at 

(I  think)  it  made  its  appearance  m Lima,  and  exten 

^rS‘ab««  *.  it  - no 

communication  with  ^Atlantic.  and  near  the 

The  country  on  the  borders  of  its  g £ 0’f  ^ disease,  if  it 
equator,  would  seem  to  be  adap  e(j  through  a region,  not  on 

would  originate  spontaneous  y.  iq°  South  to  exceedingly  rich 

those  rivers,  but  a small  stream,  abou t 19  &outh,^c but 

and  productive,  that  a veiy  <e"'l  P.,  tbat  tbe  terciana,  or  fever 
it  is  so  hot  low,  marshy,  and  flight.  In 

and  ague,  has  almost  caused  . the  “entire  drainage  of  the 

one  of  the  towns  m tlio  val  < y,  streets  and  standing  at  frequent 

houses  moving  sluggishly  thro  g ^ slugglish  movement,  and 

intervals  in  pools,  all,  green  ™ the  valley. 

frequent  stagnancy,  is  ckaiactenA  cir‘cumstances  favorable  to  the  pro- 
Under  the  ordinary  theoiy  ot  circui  i . peculiarly,  its 

pagation  of  the  yellow  fever,  this  l eg  _ , j qu|e  to  it  as  possibly 

fhey  pi  number,  in  .he  low,  hot  regions,  but  are  found  .n 

^“ffSng^h  ctn  possibly  tend  to  throw  light  npon  the 
important  subject  amsir,  you^truly^  ^ 

_ a wTr^JLikSa^s^ii.  New  Orleans. 

To  Hon.  A.  O.  Crossman, 
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